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PKEFACE. 


The  anther  of  this  volume  is  aware  that  a  strong 
opposition  may  set  in  and  perhaps  for  a  time,  ob- 
ject to  the  thoughts  and  the  facts  which  it  portrays. 

Much  of  its  contents  is  new.  The  ideas  that  lay 
:^t  the  bottom  of  the.  andent  competitive  system, 
though  in  their  day  thoroughly  nnderstoody  have  been 
60  systematically  attacked  and  gnawed  away  daring 
.our  ne^ly  2,000  years'  trial  of  the  new  institution, 
thi^t  men  now,  no  longer  comprehend  th^n.  The 
whole  may  strike  the  reader  as  news.  Much  of  it 
indeed,  reads  like  a  revelation  from  a  sealed  book; 
and  we  may  not  at  first  be  able  to  comprehend  it  aa 
a  natural  effect  of  a  cause. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  was  fought, 'and 
for  a  long  time  resisted  by  the  laboring  element  it- 
self; solely  on  the  ground  that  it  seriously  interfered 
with  idol,  amulet,  palladium  and  temple  drapery 
manufacture*  As  shown  in  the  ehapter  on  '^mage- 
makers,"  there  were  organized  trades,  whose  labor 
and  means  of  obtaining  a  living  were  entirely  confined 
to  their  skill  in  producing  for  the  pagan  priesthood 
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these  innumerable  images  and  paraphernalia  of  wor- 
ship. Indeed,  the  ultimate  introduction  of  certain 
unmistakable  forms  of  idol  worship  to  be  found  lin* 
gering  in  the  so-called  Christianity  to-daj,  must  be 
considered  as  haying  been  partly  motived  by  the  re- 
sistance of  trades  unions  against  any  change  which 
would  result  in  depnving  themselves  and  their  babes 
of  bread.  This  has  been  a  potent  hindrance  to  the 
ever  growing  but  imperceptible  realization  of  the 
isocial  revolution.  , 

The  great  strikes  and  uprisings  of  the  working 
people  of  the  ancient  world  are  almost  unknown  to 
the  living  age.  It  matters  little  how  accounts  of  five 
imtiienBe  strike-wars,  involving  destruction  of  prop- 
erty and  mutual  slaughter  of  millions  of  people  have 
been  suppressed^  or  have  otherwise  failed  to  reach 
us ; — the  fact  remains  that  people  are  absolutely  ig- 
norant of  those  great  events.  A  meagre  sketch  ot 
Spartacos  may  be  seen  in  the  encyclopedias,  but  it  is 
always  ruined  and  its  interest  piudied  and  blighted 
.  by  being  classed  with  crime,  its  heroes  with  crimi- 
nals, its  theme  with  desecration.  Yet  Spartaous,  was 
one  of  the  great  generals  of  history;  fully  equal  to 
Hannibal  and  Napoleon,  while  his  cause  was  much 
more  just  and  infinitely  nobler,  his  life  a  model  of 
the  beautiful  and  virtuous,  his  death  an  episode  of 
eufpassing  grandeur. 

Still  more  strange  is  it,  that  the  great  ten-years' 
war  of  Eunus  should  be  unknown.  He  martialed  at 
one  time,  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers. 
He  manoeuvred  them  and  fought  for  ten  ftdl  years  for 
liberty,  defeating  army  after  army  of  Rome.  Why  is 
the  world  ignorant  of  this  fierce,  epochal  rebellion  1 
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Almost  the  whole  matter  is  pufiBed  over  in  silence  by 
our  histories  of  Rome.  In  these  pages  it  will  be  read 
as  news ;  yet  should  a  similar  war  rage  in  onr  day, 
against  a  similar  condition  of  slavery,  its  canse  would 
not  only  be  considered  just,  but  the  combatants  would 
have  the  sympathy  and  moral  support  of  the  civilized 
world.    The  story  of  this  wonderifhl  workman  is  news. 

The  great  system  of  labor  organization  explained  in 
these  pages  must  likewise  be  regarded  as  a  chapter  of 
news.  The  portentous  fact  has  lain  in  abeyance  cen- 
tury after  century,  with  the  human  family  in  profound 
ignorance  of  an  organization  of  trades  and  other  labor 
unions  so  powerful  that  for  hundreds  of  years  they  un- 
dertook and  successfully  conducted  the  business  of 
manufacture,  of  distribution,  of  purveying  provisions  to 
armies,  of  feeding  the  inhabitants  of  the  largest  cities 
in  the  world,  of  inventing,  supplying  and  working  the 
huge  engines  of  war,  and  of  collecting  customs  and 
taxes — ^tasks  cpnfided  to  their  care  by  the  state. 

Our  civilization  has  a  blushingly  poor  excuse  for  its 
profound  ignorance  of  these  &ct8 ;  for  the  evidences 
have  existed  from  much  before  the  beginning  of  our 
<era — indeed  the  fragments  of  the  ravaged  history  were 
far  less  brql^n  and  the  recorded  annals  much  fresher, 
more  numerous  and  less  mutilated  than  the  relics 
which  the  author  with  arduous  labor  and  pains-taking, 
has  had  at  command  in  bringing  them  to  the  surface. 
Besides  the  records  that  have  come  to  us  thua  broken 
and  distorted  by  the  wreckers  who  feared  the  moral 
blaze  of  literature,  there  were,  in  all  probability,  thou- 
sands of  inscriptions  then^  where  but  dozens  remain 
uow  to  be  consulted;  and  they  are  growing  fewer  and 
dimmer  as  their  valuf  rises  higher  in  the  estimation 
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of  a  thinking,  appreciative,  gradualljr  awakening  worH. 

The  author  is  keenly  aware  that  certain  critics  will 
complain  of  his  dragging  religion  so  prominently  for* 
ward  that  the  work  is  spoiled.  The  defense  is,  that 
though  our  charming  histories  from  a  point  of  view 
of  brilliant  events,  such  as  daring  deeds  of  heroes,  bat* 
ties  and  bloodshed,  may  be  found  among  the  ancients 
without  encountering  much  of  a  religious  nature,  yet 
8ueh  is  not  the  case  in  the  lesser  affairs  of  ancient  so* 
cial  and  political  life.  The  state,  city  and  family  were 
themselves  a  part  of  the  ancient  religion  and  were  a 
part  of  its  property.  Priests  were  public  oflficers. 
Home  life  of  the  nobles  was  in  constant  conformity 
with  the  ritual.  The  organizations  of  labor  were  sa 
cldfeely  watched  by  the  jealous  law  that  they  were 
obliged  to  assume  a  religious  attitude  they  did  not  feel 
in  order  to  escape  being  suppressed.  A  long  list  of 
what  we  in  our  time  consider  holiorable,  business-like 
doings,  was  rated  as  blasphemy  against  the  gods  and 
punished  with  death. 

Nearly  all  of  the  idolatry,  with  its  attendant  super* 
stition  and  nympholepsy,  its  giants  and  prodigies,  its 
notions  ofelysiwm  Imd  tartarus^  its  quaking  genuflex- 
ions, its  bloody  sacrifices  and  its  gladiatorial  wakes, 
bad  their  real  origin  in  the  torture  of  the  menials  who 
delved,  and  in  the  rewards  of  the  favored  ones  who- 
banqueted  on  the  riches  which  flowed  from  unpaid  la- 
bor;  and  nearly  all  the  iconoclasm  of  the  later  soph* 
ists  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  an  organized  resistance 
of  the  working  people  of  pre-christian  days.  These 
seemingly  curious,  if  not  extraordinary  truths  will,  we 
are  confident,  be  made  clear  to  the  intelligent,  careful 
reader  of  these  pages  ;  and  in  this  humble  hope,  tlie 
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autlior  has  Bet  them  forth  as  an  indiBpeDBable  begin- 
ning to  those  who  would  Ipgically  and  correctly*  under- 
stand the  great  problem  of  labor  a&.it  is  to-day* 

As  righUy  mentioned  by  Bancroft  and  others  enga- 
ged in  the  collection  and  study  of  nionumental  archae- 
ology, there  is  Qften  a  readiness  among  the  degenerate 
natives  to  ingeniously  imitate  and  palm  off  for  genu- 
ine, numbers  of  fraudulent  counterfeit  relics  upon  the 
unsuspecting  and  credulous  wonder-hunters*  This, 
however,  is  with  us,  in  our  scope  Of  research,  placed 
beyond  suspicion.  Most  of  the  slabs  we  mention  have 
already  been  lying  unobserved,  on  their  original  sites 
or  in  by-nooks  of  the  museums  of  their  own  countries, 
for  hundreds  of  years ;  but  they  have  long  since  been 
recorded,  catalogued  and  even  numbered  in  dingy  old 
books  and  manuscripts,  the  importance  of  their  grim 
inscriptions  having  been  little  understood  by  the  learn- 
ed epigraphists  themselves.  Besides,  .no  interest  hav- 
ing ever  been  elicited  on  subjects  of  which  they  are  so 
suggestive,  there  has  been  no  Uyely  demand  for  them, 
even  as  curiosities.    They  are  genuine. 

The  author  may  sum  up  these  prefatory  remarks  with 
a  word  on  the  general  lesson  taught  by  this  volume;  it 
being  one  of  the  first  histories  yet  compiled  and  written 
exclusively  from  a  standpoint  of  social  science.  That 
the  ^' still  small  voice^'  meant  the  ever  suppressed  yet  ever 
living,  struggling,  co-operating  and  mutually  support- 
ing majorities,  is  made  selfnsuggestive  without  forsaking 
history.  The  phenomemtl  fact  is  moreover  brought  out, 
.that  the  present  movement  whose  most  radical  wing 
loudly  disclaims  Christianity,  is  nevertheless  building 
exactly  upon  the  precepts  of  that  faith,  as  it  was  told  to 
UB  and  taught  us  by  Jesus  Christ ;  whatever  may  or  may 
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iiot  huve  beea  borrowed  bj  His  school  from  the  immenfle 
social  otiganization  of  His  own  and  preceding  ages. 

Modem  greed  with  its  class  hatreds^  individualisms, 
aristocraey^  its  struggle  for  personal  wealthy  dangerous, 
defiant  in  our  fSuth  and  in  our  political  economy,  is  not 
Christianity  at  all ;  it  is  the  ancient  evil  still  lingering 
in  the  roots  of  the  gradually  decaying  paganism  that  ap- 
pears to  remain  for  the  labor  movement  to  smother  and 
at  last  uproot  and  completely  annihilate. 

One  thing  must  be  solemnly  set  forth  as  a  very  sug- 
gestive liint  to  modem  anarchists,  however  honest  their 
Impulses.  The  historical  facts  are  that  the  great  strikes, 
.  rebellions  and  social  wars — ^if  we  are  permitted  to  except 
those  of  Drimakoeahd  the  strike  of  the  20,000  from  the 
the  silver  mines  of  lauriiim  in  Attica — all  turned  out 
disastrously  for  the  general  cause.  The  punishments 
meted  out  to  the  strikers  and  insurgents  of  the  working 
class  after  their  overthrow  by  the  Ronmns,  as  in  the 
rebellions  of  Eunus,  of  Athenion,  of  Spartacus,  of  every 
one  we  have  treated  in  this  book,  with  but  the  above  ex- 
ceptions, was  bloody,  revengeful  and  exterminatory  to  the 
last  degree.  An  ancieht  author  whom  we  quote,  gives 
the  aggregate  number  cmcified  at  something  more  than 
a  million.  Cbrassus  and  Pompef  alone  crucified  over  6,000 
workingmen  on  the  Appian  Way  as  examples  of  the  aw- 
ful blood-wreakitig  to  be  expected  from  Roman  military 
justice.  Twenty  thousand  were  similarly  massacred  at  En- 
na  and  Tauromanion.  These  unscrupulous  deeds  of  re- 
tribution that  went  fhr  toward  annihilating  the  ancient 
civilization  by  stimulating  a  blood-thirsting  craze  in  a 
long  sucoessicm  of  Roman  emperors,  completely  extin- 
guishd  all  hopes  of  the  workingmen  for  the  achievement 
of  liberty  by  violent  means. 
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In  the  light  then,  of  these  shocking  truths — which 
every  one  should  calmly  study  and  consider — ^let  us  ask 
ourselves  the  profoundly  relevant,  home-thrust  question : 
— shall  wCf  a  second  time  be  suppressed  and  our  health- 
inspiring  agitation,  our  aroused  and  resuscitated  move- 
ment, our  hopes  of  better  days,  our  civilization  be  stop- 
ped? And  shall  labor  again  succumb  to  a  d^nerate 
military  despotism  like  thatof  the  Neros,  Caligulas  and 
all  the  Caesars  ?  Here  lies  an  alarming  forebodings  if  not 
a  posititve  danger ;  for  so  long  as  labor  still  obstinately 
refuses  to  vote  and  insists  upon  rebellion,  continues  to 
choose  the  irascible  rather  than  the  diplomatic,  how  can  it 
be  otherwise  hoped  or  expected  than  that  history  will 
repeat  iteeif  ? 
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Students  of  history  appear  to  be  of  three  distinct 
classes:  first,  those  who  examine  it  to  enjoy  the  stir- 
ring scenes  of  war  and  the  exhibit  that  it  makes  of  pop- 
ular pageant,  pomp  and  military  genius;  secondly, tiiose 
who  examine  it  with  an  object  of  gleaning  facts  regard- 
ing spiritual,  ecolesiastical  and  other  matters  of  reli- 
gion; and  lastly  those  who  search  for  recounted  deeds  as 
well  as  dues  to  tenets  of  social  moyements  among  man- 
kind. In  this  last,  there  has  been  an  increasing  interest 
since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Among  the  precious  obscurities  sought  by  our  genera- 
tion are  historical  fragments,  obscure  hints  and  allusions 
and.queer  paJseographs  on  tablets  of  bronze,  stone,  eaaiJi- 
enware  and  other  objects,  containing  inscriptions,  symbols 
and  emblems,  even  rules  shovnng  the  existence  of  labor  so- 
cieties all  through  the  past  civilization  Especially  is  re- 
search quickened  in  the  hearts  of  a  certain  class  of  anti- 
quaries who  are  interested  in  the  search  of  history,  for  its 
social  phases. 
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It  is  evident  from  all  dueR  obtainable  that  in  the  open 
world  there  has  never  existed  a  social  government.  Ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  prove  that  mankind  at  various 
intervals  and  at  various  points,  once  enjoyed  conditions 
of  life  based  so  radically  upon  democratic  lanrs.as  to  re- 
semble those  now  advocated;  but  such  examples  do  not 
bear  the  test  of  rigid  investigation.  Although  there  havo 
existed  republics  and  paternal  governments  they  have 
been  so  tinged  with  patrician  leader^p  on  the  one  hand 
and  patriarchal  dictatorship  on  the  other,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  compare  them  with  the  socialism  now  advo» 
cated,  where  the  lowly  ascend  and  the  lordly  descend,  to 
unite  on  a  common  level.  The  deep  aim  of  these  great 
struggles  of  pur  a^e  known  as  the  labor- movement  is  to 
acquire  and  to  enjoy  complete  and  lasting  co-operation. 
Tbos  co-operation,  o!r  brotherhood  of  life  economies  is  ex- 
pected to  be  not  only  political  but  economical,  changing 
both  the  govaimient  and  the  methods  of  creating  and 
dispensing  the  means  of  life,  from  the  competitive"  into 
the  purely jd^^oc^atic  or  coroperative.  >  A  praptixsal.adop* 
tiop  of  ^^s  m^tuaUsm  by  any  .tribe  oc  branehioif  the  hu- 
man family  has  probably  never  yet  oeooxred  4uid  never 
has  such  a  state  of  things  existed  except  among  those  se- 
crQlily  or gam2e4  of  whoi?ifwe.pi:<?poee  toitreai        .    .   -♦ 

^  the  r^vlde9ces.  combine  to  prove  .thai  tbe  only  meth- 
od sppieties  haye  .ever  yet  used,  either  in  politieil  <»  tfl- 
ecpnonuG  Ufe^  is,  the  competitive  ona;  and  as  the  change 
from  the  purely  coiapetiUve  intOith^  ;pu3Pely  eo-operativd 
involves  little  leas  thaxi  revolution,  or  to:Bay  the  least,  in«^ 
troverstpn,  it.  becomea  a  study  ol  gravest  imporiuice. 
In  tlie  rei^ote  past  so  meagre  was  thQ  0OK)f>erative:«ud> 
so  potent;  the  competitive  that  there  existed  no  intermoM^ 
diary  classes  and  comets. were  cc^mnon  iniconsequemioai' 
Boscher  thinks  tbat  middlemen .  ckre  an  iodispensa^  ^l* 
ement  to  peace;  and  it  seems  evident  that  his  opindonft^^ 
«are^;t;Lot  without  grom^ds^  when  applied  to  every  sta^:of 
th^  competitive  system  in  all  known  ages  of  the  worleL^ 


■'.:i   •> 


t  Prindpeg  9  temumie  polOiqw,  Paris,  1857.  pp.  175-&  »'Tant  qu'll  exitto 
entre  lea  riches  eX  les  pauvres  ana  dsse  interm^anir®  eonsidSrable,  1  biaaene^ 
morale  qa'eUfe  c&erce  siilttt  pour  empdclier  une'  coIHs.ju  \  .     .  ^ 
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Glimpses  of  evidence  reward  the  researchers  into  the 
early  history  of  the  laboring  masses  by  establishing  the 
fact  that  there  primarily  existed  no  middle  class.    But 
we  find  great  numbers  of  freedmen  or  plebeians  as  early 
as  700  years  before  Chrisi     Men  were  originally  divided 
into  lords  and  servants.     There  were  masters  and  there 
were  slaves.     The  chasm  between  these  two  was  an  emp- 
ty pit  so  wide  that  no  leap  from  one  class  to  the  other 
was  considered  either  practicable  or  imaginable.    As  late 
as  the  sophists  there  appears  a  pronounced  aversion  to 
wage  taking,  especially  in  all  business  having  for  its  ob- 
ject educational  results.    Plato  abhorred  a  sophist  who 
would  work  for  .wages.    Public  servants  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  philosophy  and  oth^ir  branches  of  what  was  then 
an  ordinary  education^^were  despised  when  they  tJlowed 
themselves  to  belittle  tibeir  manhood  and  their  calling  by 
this  ignoble  pay.    Plato  received  gifts  from  the  rich  but 
refused  pay.    He  was  a  patrician  or  peer.    A  statesman 
of  to-day  who  receives  gifts  and  is  not  content  with  hi» 
salary  is  regarded  with  distrust  and  aversion,  almost  e- 
qual  to  that  against  wages  iu  ancient  times. ;  One  can  h(^ 
count  for  this  metamorphosis  of  ethics  only  in  the  com- 
parative absence  in  those  days  of  labor  among  patricians  ' 
or  managers.     Although  free  mercienary  solcQers  were 
common  who  took  wages  for  their  recompense,  and  free 
hucksters  and  other  petty  dealers  were  known  to  exist,  ' 
yet  most  labor  of  cultivation,  of  building,  of  housekeep- 
ing and  a  considerable  amount  of  the  labor  of  meohanics  ' 
was  performed  by  slaves. 

The  law  of  Moses  had  partly  aboliisihed  slavery  among; ; 
the  Hebrews  as  early  as  B.  C.  1400,  probably  on  account  • 
of  the  contempt  for  that  degradation  which  the  Hebrews 
felt,  after  the  deliverance  from  their  protracted  slavery 
in  Egypt    It  appears  that  the  Hebrews  were  the  chief 
originators  and  conservators  of  what  is  now  known  and  - 
advocated  in  the  name  of  socialism;  and  their  weii'd  lifi^, 
peculiar  language,  laws,  struggles  and  inextinguishable 
nationality  scintillate  through  manyof  the  obouritietpof 
history  in  a  manner  to  command  the  won4er  if  not  the  ^ 
awe  of  all  lovers  of  democratic  society.     Especially  does  " 
this  remark  apply  when  we  consider  the  intensely  and 
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bitterly  opposite  character  of  every  other  community  or 
nationality  with  which  the  Hebrew  race  has  ever  come  in 
contact. 

The  Hebrew  people  were  the  Congregation  and  the 
place  where  they  assembled  was  called  the  Tabernacle, 
The  Pentateuch  that  records  the  great  Jewish  law,  quite 
sufficiently  explains  that  absolute  liberty,  or  relative  soci- 
al equality  was  a  law  of  Moses.'  Under  no  other  code  of 
laws  have  equal  rights  of  man  with  man  been  possible 
among  other  contemporaneous  nationsor  tribes;  because 
the  ethics  of  the  family,  the  xjity  or  state,  were  grounded 
upon  the  competitive  rather  than  the  co-operative  or  mu- 
tual principle*  Nearly  all  the  ancients  were  fighter& 
The  Hebrew  branch  of  the  great  Semi  tic 'family  seems  to 
have  been  a  paiiial  exception.  It  is  true  that  they  had 
wars  and  competed  with  outsiders;  but  their  peace-lov- 
ing traits  within  their  own  ranks,  prevailed  over  warlike 
ones,  probably  somewhat  as  a  result  of  their  long  captiv- 
ity in  Egypt,  but  principally  from  the  peaceful  and  hu- 
mane code  of  laws  which  they  received  from  Moses,  But 
it  appears  very  certain  that  Jewish  monotheism,  together 
with  the  social  or  mutually  protective  habits  of  this  peo- 
ple and  their  comparatively  mild  laws  made  them  the  ob- 
]ect  of  hatred  among  the  more  competitive  and  conse- 
quently fiercer  nations  with  whom  they  came  in  contact 

It  is  not  then,  from  this  Semitic  branch  of  the  human 
family  that  our  struggling,  warlike  and  competitive  char- 
acteristics are  derived.  A  close  observation  of  the  He- 
brews discloses  that  although  they  were  often  engaged 
in  strifes  it  was  generally  because  attacked.  The  aggress- 
iveness which  characterizes  mankind  springs  not  from 
the  Semitic  so  much  as  from  the  Aryan  germ.*  Two  dis- 
tinct ideas  have  been  contended  for  from  the  dimmest  re- 
moteness either  of  the  provable  or  the  conjectural  history. 
One  is  the  co-operative,  which  means  the  mutually  pro- 
tective or  socialistic,  the  other  the  competitive  or  warlike 
and  aggressive. 

• 

s  Leviticus,  six.    Mann's  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Bepabllcs,  pp. 

»  Fnstel  de  Coalanges.    Cit6  AntiQae.  Chap.  L  Croyances  sur  I'ame  et  Bur 
la  mort. 

♦  The  Phoenicians    are  excepte-1  from  this  remark. 
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Through  thousands  of  ages  men  have  rigorously  con- 
tended for  these  antipodal  results,  especiaUj  in  Europe. 
They  have  contended  for  them  through  religious  beliefii, 
through  social  inculcation  and  philosophy,  through  rig- 
id scholastic  training,  and  through  the  most  implacable 
hatreds,  Moody  persecutions  and  race-wars  ever  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Until  we  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  poor  classes  and  divest 
ourselves  of  clouds  that  have  hitherto  obscured  t|he  vision 
of  all  historians;  until  we  study  the  past  especially  the  som- 
ber life  and  strange  career  of  the  Semitic  family,  fi*om  a 
standpoint  of  development  or  evolution,  and  analyze  their 
strangely  tenacious  and  persistent  views  unbiased  by 
the  views  through  which  we  are  still  taught  to  regard 
others;  until  we  can  catch  the  practical  advantages  of  co- 
operation, mutually  one  with  another  and  thoroughly  see 
the  savage  nature  of  competitive  life,  must  we  remain 
blind  to  the  true  object  which  inspired  the  greatestad- 
vent  of  this  world; — the  visit  and  labors  at  Palestine  and 
the  movement  whose  undying  germs  there  planted  the 
world  still  loves  and  cultivates. 

These  words  are  expressed  preliminarily  to  announcing 
facts  which  have  perhaps  never  before  been  observed 
and  certainly  never  enough  considered: — ^that  the  Ary- 
an or  Indo-European  branch  of  the  human  race  has  al- 
ways, in  private  and  in  public  life,  in  reHgion,  in  soci- 
al conventionalism,  in  methods  of  reasoning  and  in  its 
political  economy,  been  competitive^  whilst  the  Semitic 
branch  has  ever  been  co-operative.  For  thousands  of 
years  these  two  great  fam&ies  have  lived  over  against 
each  other,  sometimes  miied,  sometimes  by  themselves, 
have  struggled  and  fought,  have  built  up  and  torn  down, 
each  with  its  own  inexorably  fixed  notions;  and  never 
as  we  shall  prove,  did  they  show  anything  like  a  fusion 
or- even  a  conciliation  of  the  two  systems  until  three 
hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Christ.  They  are  war- 
ring still ;  and  the  direct  causes  of  this  warfare  as  well 
as  its  direct  results  are  the  great  labor  movements  of  to- 
day. We  hope  in  these  pages  to  show  that  the  natural 
bent  of  the  lowly  majority  of  mankind  is  toward  co-op- 
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eratioit;  tliat  rac«  hatreda  ran  so  ingb  tkot  it  bwame 
necessary  to  have  an  Intercessor  or  mediator  to  aot  be- 
tween the  two  racea  and  tkeir  two  ideaa,  in  ordar  to 
bring  about  a  mutually  cooperative  syatem  nnder  wM«h 
tbp  large  maiorities,  including  working  people  could  bet- 
ter subsist.  It  becaijae  nficesaarj  to  have  tbia  Inter«ea- 
aor  not  merely  to  arrange  a  raligion  based  upon  salvation 
of  tlie  Boul  or  immortal  principle,  but  more  likely,  as  our 
train  of  eTidence  goes  to  prove,  to  introduoe  an  organiz- 
ed method  for  the  economic  salvation  of  ■  the  downtrod- 
den and  realize  practically  the  promised  "Heaven  o& 
earth." 

We  mean  by  this  that  from.tbe  days  o£ Moses,  datiaa 
Bomething  above  fourteen  hundred  years  bafora  Ofaris^ 
there  have  existed  two  di8tuic%  opposite  seto  .of  ideas  or 
of  thought  upon  vrhich  maakind~-the  arrogant  blooded  - 
family  with  its  competition  f>n  the  one  hand  and  the  ilave 
with  his  rebellioDfi.  and  freedman. with, his  fonnidable  vn- 
iouB  on, the  other — ^bave  been  straggling  tobnildnp  civil- 
izatioTt^.;  The  trans^ou  frgra  a  completaly  competitive  < 
to  a  mntnally  co-operative  systsm  inrolved  complete  rev- 
olution. Tlw  channels  in  which  ^hamaathougbt  has  ran 
since,  man  hm  been  a  mere  animal,  occupying  as  the  th«-' 
ory,  of  evolution  daringly  aaaert8,:ahnudrBd  thousand  or 
more  of  year^ have,  except  in  tbe.oase  ofthe  pcrMcuted -' 
and  sometimes  .almost  exterminated  unions,  been  purvl^i  - 
competitive. 

The  competitiTa  ts,'the,oMost-Hyst«nkno;w». .  It  is  pi*- 
fo^dlyag^.  It  ia  the  system,  cmplmred  by  all 'living  ba-- 
ings  bywhicktopxocureiorindividuaM|ea(di'£>ritaelf  ntd 
its  species,  the  maana  wherewith. to  aubaiat -  ItiSfWil^- 
out  tb^.leastsiWlow  of  doubt,  thaoriginaL  ItccmsistS' 
in  jnethodsrof  the  individual,  wheUier  a  weed,  a  tree,  fox,- 

reptile,,hawkor  hum«"  hranir   nf  miluriafino    u  an  .ianln., 

ted  creatiire  or  ego,  ii 
ni^H  self  as  upperm 
sihility  for  others'  sa] 
self,  as  that  manifest 
Back  in  the  remote 
creeping  caverdwalle 
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though,t  was  inspired  by  suspicion  and  met^iods  of  subsisV 
ence  were  based. upon  cunning,  nature,  in  the  vagueness 
of  his  Understanding  was  full  of  terrors.  As  he  began  to 
realize  the  certainty  of  fleath,  man  est§kblished  the  first  re- 
li^on;  butit  wJEts  purely  upon  the  competitive  basis,  al- 
ways  with  ^thiia  aristocratiqal  ego  uppermost. 
'  Kpt  until  uncounted  jages  hadpassed^  nor  until  this  pa- 
gan religion  wias  iq  conceivably  pld  did  another  appear, 
arising  frpm  the  mutually  protective  or  co-operative  idea» 
This  was  at  so  late  a  period  that  by  eroping  back  into  the 
misty  past,  we  are  enabled "to  Imow  its  founder  and  trace 
its  history.  That  it.  was  an  innovation,  intolerably  anti- 
thetical to  this  more  ag«<;1,  original  competition  or  brute- 
force  underlying  and  iaspiring  both  business  and  rehgion  is 
proT/ed -by  tiie  hatreds  borne  against  ,iL  which  have  so 
staniped  themselves,  not  so  much  upon  the  religion  as  up- 
ofi  the  whole  race  that  kindled  its  name,  spoke  its  tQnime 

and  tohed  itp  idias.      •      ' 

Th^  great  struggle,  going  on  tq-day  seems  best  under- 
stood ^  by  *the  laliSrer.*  Pt*^bns  brought  up  under  the 
piiirely^oinpetitive  s^stbmwh^ch  governs  hun^an  affairs, 
see'mth.diimculib^  tl^e  idea  of  ttue  socialism ;  but  th^  Jews 
even  of  our  dajf,  grasp  ii  with^ease.  "W^  are  at  a  loss  to 
cbinprehend  flua  ^  ^fiff  should  the  two  founders  of  thd 
latbpf  party  in  Germany  hsLye  arrived  whUe  young,  at  the 
same  conceptiQn  of-  a  method  which. involves  a  revolution 
from  13ie  prevailing  i4e^  of  poli^cal  economy  ?  Marx  and 
L^sselle  had  been  born  and  edu,cated  :ander  the  Mosaic  ^ 
law.  il^cardb,  a  Jewish  speculator  in  stocks,  was  brought . 
up  in  strict  obediepce  to  the  Je;wish  low  by  his.father ;  but . 
fiTi/Tirfg  tiie  faebrew  doctrine  very  adverse  to  hid  specular 
tive  tendencies,  notions  of  wages  and  political  eco^omv,  he 
withdrew  or  seceded  frpm  ni^  ancestral  reUgion  and  join- 
ed the  more  numerous  ranks  of  the  competitive  one.* 

<Tlid  Mosaic  Law,  divested  of  its  idiosyncracies  such  as 

''•■«•>•••  , 

•  See  Prof.  Ely's  French  and  German  Socialisms;  C1uit>.  ziL    pp.  189-808; 
LaasaSle's  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Arbeiter  Vereln.  Terdinand-Lassalle  and  Earl ' 
Kara  were ^Je^^s;  and  It  is  conjectured  that' their  ease  in  comprehending  the - 
troi  AhaoriMbof/ttae  worJdng^ople  emlnetted  from  their  early  training. 

aMeColMt^    bt^odlieti«i^eTh»Ltr0«f'Bieardo;   London,  187& 
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thirty-two  hundred  years  ago,  when  men  were  simpler, 
were  suitable  enough^  condensed  into  fair  English,  reads 
about  as  follows: 

It  is  cbmpolsory  ux>on  every  man  to  stand  in  awe  and 
obedience  before  father  and  mother  and  to  keep  the  sab- 
bath. Do  not  turn  in  favor  of  idols  nor  ma^e  molten 
gods  for  your  worship.  All  sacrifice  of  a  peace  offering 
must  be  offered  of  your  own  free  will,  and  eaten  the  same 
day  and  the  next;  for  if  any  of  it  remain  until  the  third, 
it  must  be  burned  as  unhallowed  and  abominable. 

When  you  reap  the  harvests  of  your  land,  leave  some 
in  the  comers  of  the  field  and  do  not  gather  the  glean- 
ings of  the  harvest  nor  glean  the  vineyards.  Leave  some- 
thing for  the  poor  and  the  stranger.'  All  stealing,  false 
dealing  and  lying,  one  to  another  are  forbidden.  You 
must  not  swear  by  my  name  falsely  nor  profane  it.  You 
are  forbidden  to  defraud  or  rob  your  neighbor.  Pay  with- 
■put  delay  the  wages  agreed  upon,  to  those  whom  you  en- 
gage to  kkbor  for  you.  Never  ill-treat  the  deaf  nor  put  a 
^twnbling  block  before  the  blind,  Be  careful  and  dis- 
creet in  your  judgment  and  your  word  of  honor,  treating 
neighbors  witii  righteous  equality.  Never  go  about  tale- 
bearing among  the  people,  nor  stir  feuds  with  neighbors. 
To  hate  your  brother  is  forbidden  and  to  prevent  him  . 
irom  falling  into  error  you  should  call  his  attention  to  ~ 
bis  fault  Abstain  from  revenges  and  grudges  against 
the  people  and  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself.  Cultivate 
your  stock  after  the  natural  law  of  selection.  Let  the 
Beed  of  your  fields  be  pure.  Let  your  garments  be  un- 
mixed; if  linen,  let  them  be  of  pure  linen;  if  wool,  let 
them  be  all  wool. 

Then  follow  many  details  minutely  describing  what 
constitutes  crime  and  what  the  punishment.  Many  of 
the  punishments,  while  probably  in  very  good  keeping 
with  an  early  and  semi-barbarous  age,  appear  to  us  brut- 
al and  distastful  in  the  extreme.  The  severe  punishment 
of  death  *  visited  upon  all  who  defiled  the  peculiar  people 
by  mixing  their  blood  with  Moloch,*  has  gone  far  toward 
preserving  the  Hebrew  stock  from  admixture  with  oilier 
races  of  mankind.     The  purity  with  which  the  Jews  have 

T  Zteomciu,    xxiii.    22.  i  LemiicM.    rx,    S.    7.  ^LemtieuSf    xxL    14. 
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thus  maintained  themselyos  amid  yicissitudes,  such  aB 
would  have  swallowed  up  and  annihilated  any  other  fam- 
ily of  the  human  race,  is  readily  pronounced  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  encountered  in  the  study  of 
ethnology.     The  command  is  severe  against  witch,  wiz- 
zard  and  spirit-worship."    This  must  be  partly  accoui^ted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  Egyptians,  under  whose  domina- 
tion the  Jews  had  chafed  for  400  years  as  slaves,  were 
among  the  most  superstitious  in  their  belief  in,  and  wor- 
ship of  all  sorts  of  prestigiation.     Charms,  incantations, 
witchcraft  and  all  the  sleights  of  the  wand  were  so  pop- 
idar  that  the  art  was  for  ages  interwoven  with  their  reH- 
gion.    However  much  we  may  desire  to  ignore  all  men- 
tion of  religion  in  this  history  of  the  ancient  lowly,  we 
find  this  impossible  because  of  the  prevalence  of  priest- 
power  and  motum  in  political  economy.     The  Hebrews 
were  the  only  ancients  who  worshiped  one  deity;"  and 
as   that  deity  is  represented  to  be   the  very  one  who 
dictated  the  law  of  Moses,  he  would  naturally  be  severe 
against  false  gods.    **!  am  a  jealous  God/'  is  an  expression 
often  repeated  in  the  bible  ;^  and  such  a  one  in  giving  a 
oode  of  laws  for  the  government  of  men  would  scarcely  do 
otherwise  than  make  idolatry  a  crime.    Immodesty  also 
receives  a  full  share  of  condenmation  from  the  great  He- 
brew law,  which  thoroughly  defines"  what  constitutes 
unrefined  or  immodest  actions. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  a  lofty  spirit  of  chastity  and  of  mor- 
al purity  is  inculcated  into  aU  the  Mosaic  law.  There  is 
nothing  in  it  that  binds  the  Jews  to  the  practice  of  any- 
thing Hke  close  community  of  goods.  The  law  of  Moses 
is  not  communisticaL  Competitive  methods  then  as  now, 
were  the  reigning  ones.  But  the  law  was  mutually  pro- 
tective. The  condition  of  socieijr  to-day  is  toned  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  practice  of  tne  demands  of  this  aged 
code.  Nearly  fSl  of  the  above  cited  paragraphs  are  now 
being  obeyed  by  us;  and  they  act  alike,  among  Jew  and 

i«  Leniticiu,    xx.    6.     Witch  hanging  by  onr  fore-fathers  origixiAtee  here. 

11  By  this  is  meant  t  one  animate,  all-powerfnl  being.  Ancient  HeUotryvR^ 
other  Pagan  forms,  most  of  which  treated  the  working  class  with  contempt 
and  omelty  as  we  shall  show,  paid  homage  t9  tnantmate,  repreMntaCiiw  gocus. 

\tBsBodm,    XX.  A  viLentMHu,    xx.    17. 
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j^ntile,  an  effeotive  part  in  teeping  onr  oiTiUzali<m  pore. 
Tl^e  command"  fba£  tlie  |>eo|ue  when  harrestiiig  th«ir 
grain  and  ^rapee,  should  not  forget  those  who  are  lees 
fortonate,  bat  should  leave  some  for  them,  is  a  touching 
rebuke  to  the  niggardlj  avstem  of  these  more  enhghteu- 
ed  times.  One  remorl^ble  habit,  that  of  buying  a^  sell- 
ing, owning  and  profiting  upon  slaves,  even  of  their  own 
kindred,"  seems  inconsistent  and  cannot  again  enter  into 
practice.  It  siaa,  to  our  critical  understanding,  brings 
mto  severe  reproach  and  doubt  iie  aacied  or  divine,  au- 
thorship of  the  law  of  Moses.  Jesua  rectified  all  this. : , 
Most  of  the  customs  of  the  Hebrews  are  fixed.  The 
same  rules  established  in  Faleytine,  thirty~two  hundred 

J  ears  ago  axe  still  a<iliered  to,  ^  i^  true  that  at  that  tinw 
udiea  was  a  farming  or  paator^il  psjuntryi  and  that,  the 
',  having  bee;i  separated  bv  defeat  and,per- 
fcered  and  distributed  to, afi  portipna  erf  tb^ 
oontinne  tjieic  eiigiwH  pfvstoral  and  agrici4- 
li  and  so  .have  become  merchants  and  moo- 
X  have  assumed  tJjie,  various  methods  of  oV 
ig  similarly  tjq  gther  people.  It  is  also  trma 
M  isolated,  paving  no  ooo^tiy,  and  obliged 
competitive  .wt»rl4,  under  the  oompetttiye 
among  out^jders  oompetitiyely."  This  they 
do  it  Qioroughiy. 

'     ItLniUau    tfx.    B,    10.'  '  uXusdw  .  ziL    >— 8.    Oni  objeot  in  brine- 

ingths  Jswiah  qaeiclon  In  here,  la  to  eiraage  tbe  groiindwork  before  Mni^iM 
lorvBTdtlie  KrMtmoTeDMnuor  tbalDvlT,  eneleTid  worfelni:  people,  «tao,ile 
win  beaeeo,  had  sot  OBlrtheii  grievance  W  their  lUatlnct  HOm  tf  Satiaiiai 
ftomlronhlo.wbkbthev  forsgee  (ollowei  - 
usee    HlUmUi,       Hiitry    ^  Ot    Jtm. 


CHAPTER   IL 

THE   IN  DO-EUROPEANS. 

THEIB  (DOkPBTrnVE   SYSTEM. 

RfltiOToif  and  Politics  <^f  tke  Indo-Europeans  Identical — ^Readon 
for  Religion  mizii^  with  MoYements  of  Labor-^The  &ther 
the  Original  Slaveholder — His  Children  the  Original  Slaves 
— ^Both  the  Law  and  Religion  empowered  him  to  Kill  ihem 
— Work  of  Conscience  in  the  Labor  Problem, 

"Bjofiotix  1>eg8n  to  regislier  &ot8  and  t6  throw  iis  est- 
tieBt  Ught  on  ^  actions  of  the  htimati  race  abotit  thd 
tune  that  sla^ierj  began  to  take  its  leave.  But  enough  of 
the  dave  system  always  remained  to  cast  its  dark  »iad- 
ows  npcm  life.  Thete  had,  previously  to  the  historic  rec- 
ord and  ages  b^re  the  breaking  ut>  (A  daveiy,  been  ^ 
immetise^  an  immeagaraHe  perit^  of  time  through  whose 
tmokiass  swam^w  humanitrf  had  trod ;  for  the  wet^  unoer- 
tain  story  of  a  once  happy  reigtt  ci  Neptune/  we  are  for- 
fced  to  ignore  for  want  dt  evidenee.  When  we  reflect  that 
there  were  freedmen  or  em^cipated  slaVee  two  thousand 
yeaiB  before  tiie  beginning  ol  me  Christian  era,  and  that 
•consequently  the  laboring  classes  have  been  struggling 
for  four  thousand  year^  writinng  out  from  ilieir  sLave  f et- 

mato  sajB  (Zauft,  It.  0,  Bekk.,  L.  ed.),  tbat  a  ereat  while  before 
•citice  were  ever  DoUjt,  as  i«  told,  and  daring  the  reign  of  Saturn,  there  ex- 
ilBted  A  certahi  esctreiiieiv  hajpoy  mode  of  government  to  rej^nlate  the  dwell- 
ing of  men. — It  had  all  tmngB  qareetrained,  yieldmg  spontaneoDely B 

wae  sovenea  hy  Dsnions  of  a  diviner,  more  perfect  race.  Plutarch  (ITu- 
ma  PompaHu),  also  speaks  of  such  a  lime  and  states  that  Numa  desired  to 
t>ring  back  those  happy  dajra  to  m&fL  Pluterch  (D*  JkfiwiiiaM  Oroculorvm 
16.),  aisD  savs  that  Saturti  Blet>t  on  an  isluid  of  the  bles/sed.  But  it  was 
in  aiBCietot  Italy,  Of.  Diony^loe  of  HalicamasBUS,  (A^ixquitiale*  BomanuB, 
1.,  84?).  that  the  mythlbal  8atnm  and  Janus  chained  down  the  god  of  wiar 
and'  <^09evl  the  templejs  iigainst  belligerency  and  want  The  conclusion,  af- 
terf-dl  our  lesearch  is.  that  the  whole  stjoryis  a  myth  based  upon  the  well 
know  J  longing  which  gave  ahaiie  to  thdusands'  of  Utopias  and  Messiahs. 
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ters  without  having  yet  fully  succeeded,  we  may  at  least, 
establish  a  basis  of  conjecture  as  to  the  time  it  required 
for  the  laboring  denizens  of  the  ancient  slave  system  to 
grow  to  a  conception  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  suffi- 
cient to  break  their  first  bonds  Of  the  purely  slave  epoch 
which  preceded  the  art  of  annals  we  have  Httle  but  con- 
jecture. There  must  have  been  a  comparatively  high  civ- 
ilization at  the  dawn  of  manunissions,  where  lustory  and 
archaeology  find  human  society  and  begin  gracefully  to 
transmit  to  us  its  deeds.  An  inconceivable  space  of  time 
must  have  intervened.  Let  us  attempt  to  make  history 
for  the  laboring  classes  from  conjectural  data  in  order 
to  connect  the  link  binding  the  known  with  those  dark 
abysses  of  the  unknown  in  antiquity. 

The  supposed  original  cradle  of  &e  Aryan  family  from 
which  comes  the  Caucasian  or  Indo-European  type,  is 
Central  Asia.  Greeks  and  Romans  were  Aryan  Europe- 
ans; Arabs  or  Ishmaelites,  Jews  or  Hebrews,  and  Phoeni- 
eians  belonged  to  the  Semitic  family.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  Semitic  races,  especially  the  Jews,  were  us- 
ing a  low  and  very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  form  of 
the  co-operative  ideal  in  place  of  the  Pagan  or  purely 
competitive  one,  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  buUd  their  so- 
ciety and  their  civilization.  The  Aryans,  especially  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  on  the  contrary,  built  their  society 
and  their  civilization  upon  the  extreme  competitive  idea. 
The  one  ever  was  and  is,  mutual,  interacting,  loving,  char* 
itable,  rigidly  reverential  and  non- destructive;  the  other 
fierce,  warlike,  excessively  egoistic,  combative  and  destruc- 
tive. Both  brave,  lofty,  intelligent,  capable  and  suscep- 
tible of  a  higher  development  of  physical  type  and  of 
intellectual  culture  than  any  other  branches  of  the  hu- 
man raoe.^ 

.It  appears  from  all  the  evidences  that  the  first  form  of 
society  was  that  of  masters  and  slaves.'     The  extreme 

3  Under  the  ancient  Idea,  religion  which  governed  political  as  well  as 
private  habits^  was  ezcloslvely  based  apon  man-worship.  Zens  or  Japiter 
was  a  man  god.  Doemons  or  Lares  yf&t^  dead  men,  imagined,  all  through 
Pagan  times  to  be  still  inflaential  for  sood  or  evil.  Cf.  ponaaniaB,  2>esc9: 
tU>  Groecm,  v.  14.  At  Olvmpia  the  nrst  two  prayers  wei^A  offered  at  the 
focal  fire,  always  bnming  m  honor  of  these  dead  men  a^  of  Zens. 

sGranier  de  Cassagnac,  Histoire  da  OUmes  Ouvr^^^  d  ^  CUuut 
Bourgeoists,    Ckaps,    iii.    iv.    v.  ^''•r 
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lowliness  of  the  laboring  man's  condition  at  that  remote 
period  can  easily  be  imagined  when  w^  consider  that  aJl 
the  children  of  tiie  aristocratic  household  except  the  old- 
est son  bom  of  the  real  wife  and  legal  mother,  were  to- 
tally unrecognized  by  law.  All  except  this  heir,  were 
originally  slaves.  In  fact  this  was  the  origin  of  slavery^ 
The  first  human  law  was,  long  before  being  written,  a  law 
of  entailment  upon  primogeniture.  'Vyhen  the  patrician 
or  owner  of  the  property,  which  in  those  times,  mostly 
consisted  of  lands  died,  the  property  did  not  fall  to  the 
children  or  by  testament,  as  is  now  the  case.  It  fell  to 
the  oldest  male  child.  No  other  person  of  that  house- 
h<  'Id  had  any  claim  upon  it.  The  deceased  father  may 
have  had  many  other  children,  but  these  became  subjecte 
to  the  manor;  and  frequently  they  were  very  numerous* 

This  eldest  son  and  inheritor  was,  by  usage  of  that^ 
day,  obliged  to  bury  his  father  within  the  house,  or  court 
aiivl  worship  him  as  a  god.  The  original  workingman  was 
not  even  a  citizen.**  There  is  no  lack  of  testimony  regard- 
ing this  curious  custom  which  was  really  the  religion 
and  the  rule  or  groundwork  upon  which  stood  the  anci- . 
ent  competitive  regulation  of  labor.  Let  us  now  trace 
this  new  family  in  order  to  get  at  the  origin  and  perpet- 
uation of  human  slavery. 

Taere  being  in  primitive  ages  no  power  as  now  exists, 
b  3hind  this  new  heir  and  administrator  or  despot  of  the 
paternity,  he  easily  becomes  an  absolute  lord  or  monarch. 
To  make  this  unjust  and  wonderftd  civilization  appear 
more  comprehensible  and  home-like,  we  may  assume  fa- 
miliar names.  A  rich  farmer,  one  who  has  inherited  his 
property  from  his  father,  dies,  leaving  many  children, 

4  Fustel  de   Coalange,    CiU  Antimu,    c.  vii.   pp.    76—89  Droit  de  Sueoe9»- 

ion,       Uranier,    Hist,    des    Classes    Ouvntres,    p.  69:    ^*Ainsi,  noas  poavom 

dire   maintenant  que   noas  avons  tronv6  lee  premiers  enclaves    qui  furent; 

c'  Staient    les  enfants."       As   to  tlie  great  numbers  in  families,  see  Iliad, 

XXIV.    V.    495.    6.    7: 

£'vveaicai5cKa  fJLtv  /mot  i^$   eic   lojSvOf  ^irav, 
Tovs   oAAovs  fAOi   eriicroi'  ivl  /ui«ydpoi<ri  yvi^atxtf. 

So  also  Plutarch.  Theseus,  S,  says  that  Pallas  bad  50  children.  Gideon 
had  70,  according  to  Josephue,  ArUiguilies  of  the  Jews,  Book  V.  CbApter  ix. 
Apson  had  60;    J  air  SO  children. 

sBilchcr,  Aujslunde  der  unfreien  Arbeiter,  S.  11.  "Der  beste  (antiki) 
Staat  cchliesst  die  Arbeiter  vom  Btireerrechte  ans ;  und  wo  sle  dasselbe  er- 
httllen   konnten,   blieben  sie  bte.s  eihe  misachtete  and  elnttnssloae  Kltese." 
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bojs  and  girls.  There  may  be  several  daughters  senior 
to  his  oldest  son.  This  latter,  however,  because  the  first- 
born male,  comes  into  sole  possession  of  the  paternal  es- 
tate. The  girls  are  of  a  sympathetic,  unsuspecting  na- 
ture and  being  also  less  physically  powerful,  they  make 
little  or  no  resistance.  The  boys  are  young;  and  being 
in  this  tender  age  are,  after  a  certain  amount  of  struggle, 
in  shape  of  battles,  with  words  and  other  weapons,  aJso 
pompeUed  to  yield.  This  bully  moreover  to  accomplish 
his  purpose,  also  draws  upon  the  superstition  of  the  un- 
fortunate children  and  hides  the  wickedness  of  his  avar- 
ice behind  the  sanctuary  of  religious  rites  over  theii*  dead 
father  who  practiced  the  same  cunning,  force  and  craft 
I  ef ore.  The  bully  thus  originated  the  great  law  of  en- 
tailment upon  primogeniture,  and  has  never  once  loosen- 
ed his  grip  to  this  day. 

To  resume  our  home-drawn,  practical  illustration  of  the 
origin  of  this  ancient  law  of  usurpation,  it  may  be  said, 
that  not  a  penny  can  possibly  fall  to  one  of  the  many  sis- 
ters and  brothers  thus  cast  out,  although  they  had  con- 
tributed their  labor  toward  the  creation  of  the  estate.  He 
becomes  the  supreme  ruler  over  the  property.  By  vir- 
tue of  the  arrogant  law  of  primogeniture,  ancient  and 
hallowed  as  the  adoration  of  the  vestal  fires,  this  unique 
successor  becomes,  without  formality,  the  monarch.  But 
his  possessorship  is  not  confined  to  the  ownership  of  the 
real  estate  of  the  paternity.  He  also  owns  the  stock  and 
fixtures  thereto  belonging.  Among  the  rest  of  the  stock 
and  fixtures  are  the  brothers  and  sisters;  both  those  who 
are  pure,  or  bom  of  his  own  mother  whose  character  and 
chastity,  especially  in  ancient  times,  were  always  beyond 
reproach,  and  also  those  more  numerous  children  other- 
wise born.*  These  all  fall  to  him  also,  as  part  of  the  in- 
heritance! He  is  monarch  absolute.''  He  has  become  a 
pater  familias;  and  as  such,  has  the  power  of  his  father 
Defore  him.     No  law  exists  that  can  restrict  his   wilL 

.•  In  ancient  days,  as  Bhown  in  note  4,  they  were  often  very  namerons 
For  the  law  giving  license  to  concubinage,  see  Gains,    f^pelve    Tables. 

7  Dionysins  of  HalcamaBsns,  Archoeologia  Romana,  o»  ^fftnan  AntimtUiea, 
)iber  II.  cap.  25;  Seven  Essays  on  Ancient  Qreeoe  O^^^^^-  ^S^^«  P* 
52:  "The  »*tate  ea%-e  parents  the  power,  atroclona  *  ^nd  unnatural,  to 
Hill  them;  he— the  fai her— could  refuse  to  preserve  »S j  aai  W»  own  off- 
spring."      See  likewise    Aristotle,     Politic,     4.  ****<l  X^^ 
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He  cannot  liberate  his  poor  slaves ; — for  it  is  an  assmn- 
ed  episode  in  prehistoric  conditions  that  we  are  describ- 
ing; it  antedates  the  era  of  manumissions,  although  the 
same  wrongs  existed  long  afterwards.  Bnt  he  can  pun- 
ish his  own  slaves — his  brother,  sister  or  his  child,  with 
death.  He  can  sell  them.  He  can  whip  them  and  im- 
pose upon  them  the  most  cruel  of  tortures.  Tiger  or 
lamb  is  his  option. 

His  religion  is  as  aristocratical,  as  brutal  and  exclusive 
as  his  economic  and  social  policy.  Unlike  the  mild  dem- 
ocracy infused  into  the  worship  of  present  civilizations, 
his  religion  cannot  tolerate  even  the  thought  that  all  may 
do  homage  at  a  common  shrine  or  adore  a  common  Fath- 
er. To  allow  this  would  be  to  cancel  the  distinction  be- 
tween master  and  slave.®  The  father  of  this  autocrat, 
buried  under  the  hearthstone,  has  himself  become  the 
only  god  whom  this  man  may  worship.  Thus  every  nerve 
is  active  in  perpetuating,  glorifying  and  rendering  aristo- 
cratic and  lordly  the  prestige  of  his  house.*  The  sacred 
altar  is  his  father's  grave  over  which  is  kept  a  fire  that 
is  never  allowed  to  be  extinguished."  His  own  father 
thus  becomes  his  tutelary  god  and  guardian,  watching, 
like  a  veritable  spook,  with  a  jealous  eye  over  his  inter- 
ests. Should  this  sacred  fire  be  extinguished,  the  acci- 
dent is  punished  with  an  ignominious  death."  This  par- 
ent-god, like  the  man  when  walking  on  this  earth,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  subject  to  hunger  and  thirst-  He  must  con- 
sequently be  fed  with  actual  food ;  with  bread  and  wine, 
butter,  honey  and  the  purest  delicacies  of  the  table.  If 
this  be  neglected,  the  propitious  smiles  and  favors  which 

sFastel  de  Coalangee,  Ciil  Antiqw,  chap.  iv.  p.  S3.  Here  this  student 
explains  the  Pagan  mode  of  sacrificef  inclnding  the  whimsical  old  su- 
perstition of  the  Lares,  or  the  remains  of  said  parent  after  burial,  to 
which  this  living  heir  gave  offerings  of  food,  snch  as  milk,  clarmed 
butter,  wine  ect 

»In  Greek,  this  altar  was  called  Bw/uids  and  "Eo-na;  in  Latin,  Ara, 
Focus— the    focns  of  all    thoughts,   prayer,    moral    concern;    the    shrine. 

10 This  statement  is  not  absolutely  exact:  for  the  flr«»s  were,  07 1  cer- 
tain rare  occasions,  renovated.  See    Fustel,  Cit£    Antique,   p.    23,  Feu8acr6. 

11  Centuries  afterwards,  when  the«e  had  become  many  such  aristocratic 
houses,  such  masters  as  were  friendly  with  each  other,  found  it  necessary  for 
mutual  protectioD  largely  from  the  wrath  of  these  very  outcasts,  to  form 
a  city  of  arlstocraiic  houses.  A  central  city-altar  or  focus  was  adopted, 
a  central  city-fire  kindled  and  a  Vigil  or  maiden  watcher  was  stationed, 
to  keep  its  fires  glowing  forever.  Panishment  of  a  most  horrible  death  was 
rafiicted  upon  her  for  letting  these  sacred  fires  die  out. 
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jfTKyer  imrokes,  are  tamed,  by  the  sUgMed  and  angiy 
ghoBi  against  the  perpetrators  of  the  n^ligenoe  The 
mw  of  agnation  or  descent  in  the  male  line,  roles  seTere- 
ly  in  this  family;  and  conseqnentlj  the  female  portions 
of  it  are  the  especial  objects  of  the  master's  power.  The 
lord  himself  b^ng  supreme,  may  commit  acts  of  libertin- 
ism such  as  would  consign  others  to  the  punishment  of 
death.  Should  his  wife,  the  nuUer  /amilias,  vary  from 
the  rules  of  fonuly  regularity,  it  would  place  in  doubt 
the  descent  of  the  paternity.  It  would  cause  it  to  be- 
come a  question  whether  her  first-bom  son,  the  inheritor, 
were  really  his  own  and  of  the  pure  blood — the  agnate. 
Should  the  deception  be  so  veiled  as  to  escape  the  mas- 
ter's knowledge,  there  yet  remains  a  still  more  terrible 
source  of  disclosure.  The  buried  gods  themselves,  om- 
nipotent and  omniscient,  jealous  and  disturbed,  feeling  the 
dignity  of  their  noble  line  defiled,"  their  august  preroga- 
tives encroached  upon  by  d  pretender  who  might  in  turn 
at  death  usurp  the  beatitudes  of  the  penates^^  and  the 
holy  altar,  are  aroused.  Conscience  in  the  guilty  mother 
becomen  too  galling  to  permit  of  life's  longer  endurance 
and  death  must  be  the  consequence  after  tiie  confession, 
and  the  error  rectified  by  the  destruction  of  the  intruder. 
Here  is  the  key  to  that  extraordinary  tenacity  of  ancient 
ladies  in  wedlock  with  the  noble  or  gens  families,  to  vir- 
tue." The  Lares,  or  redoubtable  ghosts,  are,  as  we  no ;7 
begin  to  understand,  charged  with  the  office  of  chasti2inQf 
such  criminals  ;  also  of  watching  all  the  thoughts,  words 
and  deeds  going  on  in  the  sacred  penetralia— />ena^65 — of 
the  living  lord's  household*  So  egotistical  and  selfish  is 
this  religious  culture  that  none  but  the  family  cm  pray 
at  that  altar  and  no  one  can  be  prayed  for  except  mem- 
bers who  have  bee  a  in  high  standing.  A  thing  so  degrad- 
ed as  a  being  compelled  to  subsist  by  labor  has  no  place 
there,  no  family,  no  shrine.  Family  initiation  made  it  worse. 
But  we  have  only  entered  upon  the  description  of  this 
despot.  His  most  revolting  attributes  are  yet  to  be  put 
into  history.'   All  the  creatures  of  his  household,  with 

19  From  this  maybe  traced  the  origin  of  blood-distinctions  etill  boasted 
Of  and  t'^naciOiisly  cultivated;  in  dynasties,  as  divine  right  *  in  families,  as  pres- 
ige.  The  horror  against  ttiis  sin  was  inoxprejisible ;  and  a  llason  with  one 
or  the  outcasts  rendered  tho  crime  trebly  henions. 

It  See  Livy's    Lay  qf  Lucretia.  u  Platarch,    Quoegtionet  Romanat  51. 
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the  exception  of  the  noble  mother  and  her  first-bom  male 
child,  are  slaves."  They  may  be,  as  we  have  said,  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  or  even  children  bom  to  amorous  coercion" 
of  this  thus  privileged  despot ;  yet  they  have  no  claim  to 
anything  but  his  sympathies.  Having  no  legalized  rights 
they  are  menials;  left  without  education  they  become 
sycophantic  and  unmanly.  Their  food  is  coarse.  Only 
the  lord  and  lady  of  the  house  are  entitled  to  wheat  bread. 
They  are  glad  to  get  peas  and  second-rate  bread. ^'  Should 
too  manv  infants  be  bom,  a  council  is  called  and  it  is  de- 
liberated  whether  the  little  innocents  shall  be  saved  or 
killed  "  The  children  being  slaves,  are  not  supposed  to 
be  supplied  with  a  thing  so  dignifying  as  a  souL"  The 
most  abject  superstition  reigns.  For  a  slave  or  a  strange 
er  to  enter  the  ap«^rtments  of  this  lord,  is  an  offense,  impi- 
ous and  unpardonable.  The  lord's  own  parents  and  an- 
cestors before  them  for  generations  back,  are  buried  un- 
der this  enclosure  soul  and  body;  and  their  jealous  manes 
or  ghosts,*"  are  believed  to  be  omnipresent  and  on  guard, 
with  power  to  repel  or  punish  the  sacrilege.  The  man- 
or house  is  situated  within  the  holy  court.  The  common 
slaves  and  the  children  constituting  the  true  laboring  ele- 
ment, are  taught  the  most  extreme  reverence.  Should" 
they  violate  any  of  the  rigorous  rules  they  are  subject  to 
punishment;  if  the  lord  of  the  manor  wills  it,  with  death* 
Thus  deep  superstition,  hard,  unpaid  labor,  hard  fare  and 
degradation  are  enforced  by  the  cunning  wiles  of  priest- 
craft ;  for  love  of  profits  from  labor  seems  to  originate  or 
urge  ancient  priest-power.  This  superstition  is  the  more 
necessarily  rigorous,  since  lack  of  faith  is  known  to  be 
dangerous,  leading  to  sedition  and  rebellion. 

15  FuBtel  de  Conlanges,  CHi  Antique,  T.  c,  l.-Iv.  Antiques  Oroymees.    From 
these  phtnomena  of  the  ancient  family  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  the  belief 


128: 
iquls  et  pane  secnndo  *  Poor  fare  for  labor  continned  late.  Of 
coarse^  where  mnch  harmony  and  love  existed  the  despot  could  be  generous. 

18  This  practice  held  good  amoni;  the  Dorians  even  after  Greeks  began 
t«  acqnire  tne  art  of  making  historical  records.    See  Plntarch,    Lycurgus,  xyi. 

i«  Homer,  Odyxsey,  lib.  XVI r.  Il^p  passage  here  allo^^a  to  refers  to  a 
comparatively  eniie^htened  periorl.  As  late  as  Plato,  when  emancipations 
and  resistance  had  created  a  middle  class,  it  was  doubted  whether^orking- 
people  had  all  of  the  attributes  recognized  in  true  members  of  tne  human 
family.  Cf.  Plato,  Sep.  vi.  9;  Ixxi.  Laws,  vi  ;  Homer.  Odyssey,  xvii.  332. 
Plato  wanted  slaves  and  believed  In  the  inferiority  of  all  laborers 

20  Cicero,  Pro  Domo  ;  TusctUanarum  Diyputationum  Libri,  I.  16 ;  "Sub  terrA 
censel  ant  leliquiam  vitam  agi  mortuornm."    Enri.  lies,  Jloestis,  163;  HectA<k 
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The  lord  of  the  estate  penuits  of  no  social  or  religious 
mixtures  with  other  people  or  other  estates.  There  are  no 
tenants,  no  neighbors,  and  consequently  few  sociabilities. 
Egoism  is  so  severe  that  little  of  the  kind  can  be  tolerated. 
It  is  master  and  slave;  no  intermediaries.  Communities 
are  unknown.  Promiscuity  which  makes  the  village,*^  the 
community,  the  social  gathering,  the  free  sports  of  chil- 
dren and  general  merriment  are  interdicted  by  this  pro 
found  solemnity  based  upon  an  adoration  of,  and  implici- 
obedience  in  one  central  ruler;  a  man  who  is  the  inherit- 
or; who,  by  virtue  of  this  inheritance  giving  him  power, 
and  of  this  egoism  giving  him  will,  assumes,  as  through 
the  countless  ages  his  ancestors  assumed,  to  be  the  sole 
owner  in  life,  and  the  immortal  to  be  worshiped,  caressed, 
entreated,  propitiated,  glorified,  after  death  !  ^ 

We  have  thus  described,  as  if  actually  existing  among 
us  at  present,  a  scene  whose  stage  was  once  this  earth;* 
whose  unhappy  actors  were  workingmen  and  women  and 
whose  managers  were  then  as  now,  the  captalists;  a  scene 
which  mankind,  ^ace  to  an  eternal  resistance,  in  turmoils, 
servile  wars,  and  innumerable  social  communes,  has  largely 
outgrown.  It  is  a  scene  which  no  civilized  society  could 
•  at  present  tolerate.  Yet  it  was  the  almost  all-prevailing  one 
among  mankind  of  the  distant  past  in  Greece  and  I<»Jy. 

Lordship,  therefore,  was  the  very  first  condition  in  the 
establishment  of  society ;  slavery  its  antithesis,  the  sec- 
ond. Of  the  middle  class  occupying  the  great  gap  wide- 
ly separating  the  lord  from  the  slave  there  was  none« 

n  The  ancient  honee  was  situated  within  the  sacred  enclosure.    This  enclos 
nre  was  divided,  among  the  Greeks,  into  two  parts ;  the  first  being  the  court 
The  honse  was  in  the  second  part     The  sacred  focug  was  placed  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  enclosure.    It  was  consequently  at  tnc  foot  of  the  court,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  house.    The  Romans  had  it  differently,  though  essentially  the 
same.    The  focus  remained,  as  in  Greei-e,  in  the  center  of  the  enclosure,  but  the 
build  ings  were  placed  around  it  leaving  an  inner  court ;  the  walls  of  the  houses 
rising  atonnd  it  on  all  sides.    The  Greeks  used  to  say  that  relision  taught  them 
how  to  biUld  houses.    Fustel  de  Coulanges,  OU€Ar^iguit,  pp.  62—86. 

IS  In  Greek  the  c^ria  Jeoiroii'a,  in  Latin  the  lAXTjamttiarit,  were  key-words 
of  the  ancient  pagan  family.   Etymologically  this  is  tne  origin  of  the  term  despot 

28  We  have  not  space  to  make  copious  quotations  from  the  numerous  au- 
thors who^e  descriptions  and  hints  we  have  ransacked  in  search  of  the  proof 
of  this  condition  of  ancient  affairs ;  but  recommend  the  doubtful  to  the  folic  wing 
commentators  and  original  writers:  Granier  de  Csssagnac,  HisUrire  des  Classes 
Ouvrihres  dc.  Vhapitrsm.  iv.  v.  De  Conlanges,  Cit€  Antique,  passim;  to  the  po- 
ems of  Homer ;  to  almost  any  of  the  voluminous  works  of  Cicero ;  to  the  Oror 
Uxmt  of  Demosthenes ;  to  Oreili's  Inscnptiomm  CollecUo ;  to  B&ckh's  Corpus  In- 
scHpiiAmwn  Orcecarum ;  to  Euripides,  AlcesHs  and  especially  jETecufro,  pasnm;  to 
Piftto^B  Oreafiom,  Ptotag.  SO -4,  Theaet.  30-2,  Bep.  21 ;  to  Pausanias.  Deseriptio  Gr(t- 
cm;  to  Mocrobius,  Somnitm  Scipionis  d  Saiurrialiorvm  Libri  and  many  othuBrs. 
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That  came,  later.  For  fully  six  thousand  years  it  has  been 
growing  more  and  more  numerous  until  in  the  nineteenth 
century  it  may  be  said  to  have  almost  Med  the  great  cav- 
ity and  is  now  pressing  in  all  directions  to  force  the  ex- 
tinction of  both  those  aged  originals. 

Theoretically,  this  middle  or  intermediary  class  betwixt 
lord  and  menial,  owner  and  outcast,  immortal  and  perish- 
able, is  perfect ;  occupying  the  ambrosial  vales  of  Utopia 
where  men  are  no  longer  struggling  for  existence  against 
despotism,  ignorance  and  death.  In  theory  we  should  sup- 
pose it  an  altruistic  state  in  which  men  looking  upward  to 
wisdom  and  mutual  love,  and  backward  to  past  ignorance 
and  competitive  greed  and  hatreds,  would  erect  their  so- 
ciety and  their  government  upon  a  plan  wherein  neither 
lords  nor  menials  could  have  law  or  foothold.  Such  would 
be  the  revolution  realized — the  revolution  that  began  with 
manumissionB.  But  practically — although  many  are  dream- 
ing of  this  ultimatum — we  are  far  from  it.  Lords  still 
exist  though  with  milder  domination  and  slaves  yet  remain 
though  on  a  higher  plain. 

M.  de  Laveleye  informs  us  that  communities  held  lands 
in  common  for  the  people  in  times  past^  and  cites  an 
abundance  of  instances  in  proof ;  but  while  this  may  all  be 
tiTie,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  original  condition  was 
that  of  masters  and  slaves.  Particularly  was  this  the  case 
with  the  people  from  whose  records  we  extract  these  data 
— the  Aryan  race*  It  is  the  perfectly  natural  conditioni 
explainable  in  the  theory  of  development.  In  the  Aryan, 
especially  its  Indo-European  t^pe,  we  see  the  original  the- 
ory of  development  verified ;  and  it  comes  to  us  fi*om  pre- 
historic data  which  philology,  archaeology  and  reason  har- 
moniously combine  to  verify.  What  would  man,  primi- 
tively a  wild  animal,  naturally  do  ?  Would  he  not  be  just 
like  all  animals  ?  It  wants  only  the  observation  of  an  hour 
to  note  that  a  group  of  barnyard  fowls,  soon  after  being 
put  into  a  yard  begin  fighting  for  mastery  or  lordship ; 
and  this  conflict  wO  not  stop  until  the  strongest,  clever- 
est chanticleer  has  mastered  every  adversary.    This  also 

M  De  Laveleye,  Primitve  Property,  pp.  187.  In  attempting  to  prove  theee  no- 
tfons  about  primitive  property,  this  antlior  \&  confronted  at  ihe  outaet.  with  the 
fact  that  he  is  seeking  to  rebut  the  principle  of  development;  hia  village  com* 
manitieB  are  a  laU,  not  a  '"primitioe^  condition. 
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must  be  said  of  a  herd  of  catUe  grazing  on  a  eommoiL 
The  atrongeet  steer,  after  a  full  teat  of  its  mnscalar 
forces,  becomes  master  of  the  flock  and  remains  so. 
With  perfect  trath  it  might  be  farther  remarked  that 
should  no  individnal  of  the  herd  be  of  the  male  gender, 
the  contesfc  for  mastery  will  be  between  the  heifers ;  thus 
seeming  to  prove  the  principle  of  the  snrviyal  of  the  fittest 
without  any  reference  to  the  instinct  of  perpetuation  of 
species.  Etcu  plants,  in  their  stmggle  for  existence  are 
constantly  in  tiie  competitiTe  field,  warring  with  each 
other — ^the  tares  rooting  out  the  wheat — ^until  the  hand 
of  the  reasoning  caltiyator  lays  low  the  obnozious  weeda 
Thus  it  is  shown  that  the  principle  of  individual  ascend- 
ency with  its  acknowledgement,  is  the  original  and  nat- 
ural one.  It  is  the  qiiiritare  dominium.  The  law  of  nat- 
ural selections  and  surriyal  of  the  fittest  apphes  without 
tht)  aid  of  reason.  Naturalists  who  have  lavished  great 
care  and  honest  pains  in  search  of  proof  of  this  philosophy 
in  plants,  animals  and  men,*  have  scarcely  brought  their  in- 
vestigations to  bear  upon  that  new,  almost  supernal  power 
of  reason,  which  some  admit  to  have  come  later,  as  a  re- 
sult of  evolution. 

If  we  are  allowed  to  tread  the  penetralia  of  this  philos- 
ophy with  the  eye  and  ear  of  a  critic  we  shall  find  in  the 
law  of  natural  selections  the  bed  rock  of  brute  competi- 
tion. While  beholding  this  with  the  conviction  of  its 
truth  and  forced  to  admit  it  as  the  fiat  of  growth,  we 
shall  see  that  it  rests  upon  the  toppling  trestles  of  brute 
force.  We  shall  find  that  the  superstructure  resting 
upon  these  abutments  is  time-worn  and  rotton.  Its  spans 
are  becoming  unsafe;  its  planking  hoof -worn;  its  string- 
ers sway  with  the  winds  of  newer  things  and  we  find  our- 
selves dizzy  peering  into  the  angry  foam  of  progress  be- 
low. As  long  as  there  are  only  masters  and  slaves  the 
strongest  brutes  may  survive;  but  when  the  new  idea  of 
manumission  arrived  which  was  forced  upon  the  masters 
bv  the  growth  of  population,  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
changed  hands.    If  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  natural 

91  Wf  here  Incorrectly  place  man  above  animals  In  defference  to  ihe  egoism 
bo  has  not  outgrown.  Ekipecially  is  man  to  be  considered  and  classed  among 
animals  nnder  the  philosophy  or  the  fittest,  since  this  very  snrYiyal  is  mostly 
thu  result  of  the  compntitivo  straggle,  akin  to  brute  force  and  autedatiog  the 
miider  forces  of  reason. 
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selection  based  upon  brute  force  we  accept  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  as  its  corollary.  So  long  as  the  doctrine  is  so 
based  it  remains  undeniably  true.    Eeason  is  not  there. 

But  with  the  advent  of  reason  there  came  also  sym- 
pathy, civilization,  enlightenment;  and  these  have  already 
so  filled  the  world  with  mutual  or  altruistic  sentiment  that 
the  working  classes  of  both  Rurope  and  America  are  now 
combining  with  a  determination  to  drive  from  the  world 
the  whole  brute  force  upon  which  the  old  theory  is  based. 
They  will  not  longer  hear  to  the  competitive  principle 
which  holJs  up  the  shrewdest  and  strongest  as  fittest  to 
survive.  They  demand  the  extinction  of  competitory 
force  and  insist  upon  equal  opportunities  for  oo-operation 
such  as  will  result  in  the  survival  of  all.  They  are  thus 
ushering  in  the  era  of  reason.  In  disenthralling  their 
species  from  the  competitive  system  of  the  isolated  in- 
dividual and  establishing  them  on  the  co-operative  or  al- 
truistic system  they  procure  the  revolution.  They  usher 
in  the  era  of  the  survival  of  all  and  banish  from  the  world 
the  culture  of  darlings,  the  reign  of  partiality,  the  pres- 
tige of  masters  and  the  servility  of  slaves.  But  as  force 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  law  of  natural  selections  and  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  so  reason,  its  moral  antithesis,  must 
be  the  bottom  rook  upon  which  the  new  mutualism  is 
founded. 

We  cannot  leave  this  theoretical  dissertation  without 
some  reflections  upon  the  ghastly  immorality  and  the  re- 
turn to  insatiate  selfishness  which  this  new  philosophy  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  inculcates;  and  must  submit 
that  it  not  only  logically  inculcates  an  arid  dreariness  of 
words,  but  has  already  produced  and  is  producing  wither- 
ing and  demoralizing  effects.  We  shall  submit  that  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  planted  by  a  manual  laborer  and  form- 
ing the  basis  of  hojie  upon  which  stands  the  great  labor 
movement  of  our  own  time  has  been  severely  attacked, 
stamped  as  a  calamity  and  trodden  imder  foot,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  this  plan  of  faith  has  been  the  power 
that  openly  struck  the  first  well  organized  blow  at  the 
system  of  masters  and  slaves  and  boldly  championed  it 
as  a  principle;  and  in  essence  it  has  never  since  shrunk 
from  its  prodigious  task  toward  realizing  the  much  con- 
tested doctrine  of  human  equah.^ . 
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Viewed  from  a  standpoint  of  mere  comparatiye  strength 
of  organized  muscle  and  brain,  or  of  the  low  canning  and 
prowess  which  wrench  from  the  weak  and  unwary  what 
they  do  not  contribute  to  produce,  this  theory  of  survival 
is  undeniably  logical  But  these  forces  are  the  old,  orig- 
inal ones  and  stiictly  belong  to  a  period  prior  to  the  ad- 
vent of  a  society  enlighten^  and  refined  by  reason.  They 
are  animal  and  are  of  the  ages  of  bullies  and  of  dubs. 
Why  we  confront  such  the3rists  is  that  this  philosophy 
does  not  keep  march  with  the  very  power  that  gives  them 
insight  into  it — ^reason  The  original  state  was  egotist- 
ical, with  brutal  force — ^forcible  possession.  The  next  was 
arbitration,  discussion,  conciliation — all  the  struggles  of 
reason.  The  former  occupied  an  immense,  unmeasured 
period  of  time,  the  latter  has  also  had  its  vista  of  tedious, 
unhappy  ages ;  for  since  the  first  glimmerings  of  history 
and  archaeology  it  has  numbered  between  four  and  five 
thousand  years  and  its  mUennium  is  still  far  away.  It  is 
the  transition  period ;  the  passage  from  pure  brute  force 
and  labor  ordered  by  masters  and  performed  by  slaves 
with  survival  of  the  fittest,  to  the  pure  era  of  reason,  mut- 
ual love  and  mutual  care,  with  the  survival  of  alL  Sach 
is  the  revolution. 

Whoever,  therefore,  at  this  enlightened  day,  forgetting 
his  reason,  the  very  weapon  he  wields  with  Which  to  grasp 
his  inspirations,  allows  this  aged  original,  because  it  is 
yet  true  of  the  beast  or  the  plant,  to  usurp  the  domain  of 
reason  self -won  in  the  straggle  of  ages,"  returns  to  the 
dogma  that  because  the  survival  of  the  fittest  has-been 
true  of  snarling  beasts,  of  the  plants  and  of  the  club-and- 
weapon  age  of  men,  it  is  also  true  of  men  in  a  state  of  rea- 
son and  refinement,  is  going  backward  dragging  reason 
with  him  into  the  caves  of  the  troglodyte. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  moral  effect  upon  the  mind,  of 
persons  in  search  of  wealth  and  other  means  of  happiness 
natural  to  our  lot  in  the  competitive  world.  A  student  of 
evolution  is  constrained  by  perusing  the  pages  of  Lucre- 

86  Mr.  Darwin,  a  tboiii|;htf  il  and  thoroughly  carefal  writer  refrained  from 
pn  vhing  hif)  argame  it  on  ttii*  sabject  farther  than  it  appHM  to  energy  witboat 
reason.  A  careful  student  of  Dar\^fn  ^lil  perciive  that  he  ?«ray8  usee  the  low- 
er order  of  life  ae  proof ;  e  icb  as  plants  bir  Is.  fishes,  and  tnL  ntber  animals.  H« 
clfnga  to  this,  not  venturlns  i  to  the  dom  lin  of  tae  rea^X  .  i  nower,  which  is 
•lone  capable  to  grasp  the  labor  problem.  ^^iliU^  ^ 
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tius,  Vogt,  Spencer,  Darwin  and  others,  to  view  man  as  a 
creature  without  an  immortal  soul.  Through  the  doctrin  e 
of  development  as  explained  by  Darwin,  men  are  tauglit 
to  understand  this  perishabiUty  merely  as  a  logical  corol- 
lary of  the  premise  itself.*'  The  theory  carries  with  it 
the  irrepressible  deduction  that  if  man  has  an  immortal 
soul  he  has,  himself,  been  the  maker  of  it.  The  theory 
from  the  first,  assumes  that  he  is  a  creature  grown  from  a 
long  line  of  consequents,  each  an  effect  of  causes  natural 
to  this  world.  This  is  evolution.  It  holds  that  motion 
and  heat  acting  upon  the  material  spread  out  upon  this 
earth  wiU  of  themselves,  generate  Hfe;  and  that' from 
cells  or  matrices  of  slime  it  calls  protoplasm — the  assumed 
earUest  forms  of  life — come  shape,  growth  and  variety, 
some  of  which  in  time  have  reached  as  high  a  develop- 
ment as  reasoning  men.  Nor  are  these  ideas  confined  to, 
or  the  work  of,  i£e  benighted  and  superstitious.  They 
are  gaining  ground  among  the  most  thoroughly  respect- 
able and  learned  ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  already  danger- 
ous for  the  followers  of  the  old  belief  upheld  by  Plato  and 
Moses,  to  criticize  or  compare  arguments  against  the 
ponderous  weight  and  increasing  multipUcity  of  proof  in 
its  support.  So  irrefutable  is  the  evidence  which  our  in- 
defatigable diggers  in  science  have  accumlated,  that  from 
the  timorous  hspings  of  a  few  years  ago  it  has  become 
a  creed  for  the  army  of  science ;  and  is  claimed  by  nat- 
uralists, by  comparative  philologists  and  historiographers, 
by  archaeologists  and  others  in  the  field  of  ethnical  re- 
search, to  be  the  key  of  the  new  discovery. 

What  then  can  science  do  for  the  immortal  soul  ?  Man, 
certainly,  away  back  in  that  night  of  time  of  which  we 
are  going  to  write  a  history,  while  yet  an  aminal  and  brute, 
a  homo  tToglodytiou8y  not  yet  knowing  how  to  build  a  fire 
or  hardly  to  wield  a  dub,  ooald  not  have  possessed  so 
nobl6  and  highly  developed  a  thing  as  an  immortal  soul ! 
Or  if  we  can  conceive  this  to  be  possible,  what  shall  we 
think  of  him  during  the  still  earlier  cycles  of  his  existence 
in  forms  yet  cruder  and  more  remote  t    Further  than  this 

9* In  making  these  reflection b  we  do  not  set  np  a  disclaimer  against  the  the- 
ory of  development.  The  object  Is  to  show  the  pernicious  effect  upon  the  mind 
of  masses,  should  thin  theory  become  universally  acknowledged,  and  taught, 
h^fort  the  competitive  system  Is  superseded  by  the  co-operative  or  socialistic 
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we  may  in  our  play  of  fancy  measure  him  at  the  dawn  of 
his  development  of  reason,  which  is  a  faculty  higher  but 
less  unerring  than  instinct.  Reason  is  a  gift  which  must 
be  guided  by  social  laws.  Not  having  these,  man  must 
have  been  a  maniac  ;  either  thus,  or  he  preserved  enough 
of  instinct  to  guide  reason.  The  reason  of  a  madman 
turns  to  cunning.**  Cunning,  we  are  told,  is  the  weapon 
this  ferocious,  selfish,  competing,  primeval  being  first 
used  to  work  his  title  clear  to  the  realms  ef  immortality  1 
Thus  in  reading  rare  records  of  the  ancient  lowly  we 
cannot  be  too  thoughtful  or  too  careful  when  contemplat- 
ing the  subject  of  immortality.  Though  old  in  life's 
ephemeral  span,  the  human  race  is  stiU  in  the  dawn  of  its 
day ;  and  the  sun  has  yet  to  rise  higher  and  illume  many 
a  still  dark  chasm  of  our  belief.  The  great  aphorism  of 
Lucretius: 

"Proinde  lioet  qnotvls  vivendo  oondere  seecla: 
Moi-s  SBtema  tamen  nilo  minas  11  :a  mauebit,"s9 

thongh  it  has  been  parried  and  fought  in  darkness,  is  like 
that  Proud  bon : — "  La  propri^te  o'est  le  vol,*'  still  respect- 
able ;  and  so  long  as  our  standard  cyclopedias  speak  of 
the  Berum  Naiura  of  Lucretius  as  the  "  greatest  of  didactic 
poems  "  *"  even  now,  when  the  grand  stm  of  man's  morning 
of  life  has  lit  up  all  the  grottoes  but  that  of  fate  and  ren- 
dered radiant  many  a  dark  beHef,  just  so  long  is  it  wisest 
in  us  to  withdraw  cavil,  polemic  and  concern  from  a  post 
mortem  future  and  throw  our  whole  religion  into  practical 
doings  for  the  improvement  of  ourselves  upon  the  mortal 
stage.  But  most  especially  are  these  'v^ords  wise  counsel 
to  all  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  labor  problem. 

Such  is  this  wonderful  man,  says  the  theorist,  developed 
from  a  protoplasm  of  slimy  earth.  Then  up  to  this  stage 
he  was  without  a  soul — an  animal.  He  further  developed 
to  the  stage  of  reason — mind.  Cunning  must  then  have 
secured  foi   him  the  boon  of  an  immortal  soul;  a  thing 

28  Plato  ia«w.  vil.  14.  **Tbe  boy,  without  being  fitted  by  edncation,  be- 
*.«m««  r?a?^  and  cunning  and  of  all  wild  beasts  the  most  Insolent."  f>lato 
knew  the  fto?ce  natu?e  of  men  and  his  seventh  book  of  laws  is  a  thoughtful  code 
^fnrecents  for  equaliising  habits  among  the  people,  and  punishing  with  means 
?n  SJff  or  dofng  bo/   Plato  even  doubts  the  potfslbility  of  a  soul  In  such  wild 

*^''*Xcretlus,  T>.II^J^  ""Tl' l^^-^' ^^^i%^l 
rxi  American  Oydopadxa,  vol.  X.  p.  717,  ed.  of  1807. 
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which  most  people  agree  in  believing  that  the  reasonless 
animals  do  not  possess ! 

This  sort  of  speculation  may  appear  quite  innocent,  even 
popular;  for  such  is  the  freedom  of  thought  in  these  days 
that  men  delight  in  catching  at  the  gossamers  of  skepti- 
cism. Where  the  danger  to  the  moral  sense  arises  on  this 
new  philosophy,  is  in  the  fact  that  the  revolution  is  not 
yet  reaUzed.  The  world  is  still  in  its  competitive  stage. 
Man  is  still  combating  with  his  blind  egoism  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence,  It  is  not  altruism  or  mutual  love  and 
care  that  governs  his  career.  He  is  yet  fighting  against 
odds  for  survival ;  and  if  his  fitness  to  win  the  means  of 
life  prove  insufficient  he  does  not  survive,  but  perishts. 
Knowing  this,  he  is  too  ready  to  apply  his  reason  in  tJ.^ 
direction  of  selfishly  actuate  d  cunning,  and  thus  wring  cut 
a  hving  recklessly.  One  thing  however,  has  always  barred 
him  from  the  exercise  of  dishonest  cunning.  It  is  con- 
science. From  the  earliest  data  we  find  man  building 
upon  conscience  as  the  foundation  of  ethics.  As  we  have 
shown,  it  began  with  the  mother's  virtue.  True,  it  was 
absurdly  imaginative,  figuring  the  rage  of  the  lar  famill- 
aris  in  case  that  weird  omnipotent  was  offended  by  an 
evil  deed  of  the  living.  Thus  to  commit  an  evil  deed 
used  to  cause  conscience  to  fill  the  imaginations  of  men 
with  horrid  appearances  rising  from  the  grave.  Goblins 
and  spectres  of  a  thousand  shapes.  Elfins  and  haunting 
terrors  appeared.  Conscience  was  thus  the  origin  of 
ghosts.  Conscience,  even  under  the  most  aristocratic  and 
tyrannical  religion,  held  base  actions  in  check.  Under  the 
prevailing  religions  of  the  world  conscience  at  this  day 
holds  evil  doing  in  check.  Ethics  is  now,  as  in  ancient 
times,  based  upon  conscience.  All  laws  are  largely  the 
outcome  of  it.  It  is  the  inner  counselor  of  outward 
actions  and  conscience  of  the  individual  must  never  give 
up  its  scepter  so  long  as  the  competitive,  egotistical  state 
dominat'^s.  When  the  revolution  has  been  accomplished, 
when  society  shall  have  arranged  the  getting  of  the  means 
of  hfe  on  the  mutual  or  co-operative  plan,  when  it  shall  no 
longer  be  the  survival  of  the  fittest  but  the  survival  of  all, 
when  it  no  longer  becomes  necessary  to  fight  in  the  cruel, 
dreary  old  field  of  competition  ai.  JL  the  struggle  for  exis- 
tence ceases,  then  we  may  find  some  vague  grounds  fox 
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imagining  ourselves  no  longer  compelled  to  apply  the  check 
of  conscience;  since  wrong  doing  will  have  lost  its  incen- 
tive. 

But  now,  in  the  height  o^  the  great  competitive  struggle 
when  working  people,  goaded  at  the  sight  of  their  own 
labor  products  falling  into  the  rapacious  hands  of  monop- 
olies, are  again  on  the  rally  and  are  forming  the  most  com- 
pact and  extensive  organizations  that  have  yeir  existed ; 
just  at  this  moment  when  the  restraining  counsels  of  con- 
science are  most  needed  to  check  and  withhold  what  else 
may  become  mobocracy,  with  results  more  furious  and 
sanguinary  than  the  deeds  of  Eunus  and  Cleon  or  of 
Spartacus  and  Crixius  which  we  are  going  to  relate,  and 
at  the  very  moment  the  moral  world  seems  riven  and 
quails  before  the  swelling  legions  of  aggrieved  labor  or- 
ganizing in  the  struggle  for  existence  with  the  multifold 
weapons  of  an  advanced  enlightenment  at  their  command, 
what  do  we  see  ? 

A  new  thing  in  the  world.  A  stranger  in  form  of  a  phi- 
losophy which  denies  the  immortality  of  the  soul  A  codex 
which  seeks  its  precedents  back  of  religion  or  law,  beckon- 
ing into  the  world  a  totally  new  scheme  of  dialectics.  In 
denying  the  old  belief  in  immortality  it  stamps  the  ancient 
conscience ;  ^  for  what  further  use  has  ethics  or  morality 
for  conscience,  after  the  cherished  hope  of  earning  some 
longed-for  compensation  in  the  hereafter,  has  been  lost  ? 

The  only  conscience  left  to  mail  would  be  that  basecl  on 
cunning  I  This  invites  him  back  to  the  law  of  Lycurgus, 
which  made  stealing  a  virtue  but  being  caught,  a  crime. 
Conscience  the  foundation  rock  of  religion,  ancient  and 
modern,  is  ground  to  powder  by  this  new  giant  philoso- 
phy** whose  arguments  seem  fortified  by  the  chemist,  the 
archaeologist,  the  comparative  philologist,  the  palaeonto- 
logist, the  geologist  and  all  naturalists  now  devoting  them- 
selves to  labors  which  are  to  prepare  for  a  study  of  ethni- 

n  We  refer  mostly  to  that  moral  side  of  conscience  which  has  hitherto  so 

gowerfally  actuated  and  restrained  men  by  force  of  belief  in  awards  and  pnn- 
ihments. 

39  Amobins  was  in  ^eat  donbt  on  the  qnest'on  of  immortality.    Lncretine, 

author  of  the  celebrated  didactic  poem  on  nature,  believed  that  the  soul  perishes 

with  ihe  body.     Aristotle,  now  Known  as  the  greatest  of  teachers,  could  never 

-promise  anythine  lo  those  Inqairing  of  him  on  the  problem  of  immortality. 

Darwin  was  equally  silent  on  the  subject 
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oal  science.  The  boldest  of  these  claim,  as  we  have  shown, 
that  when  in  the  long  course  of  evolution,  man,  then  a 
brute  but  with  a  stature  more  erect  and  a  cranial  organism 
more  capacious  than  other  creatures  with  which  the  for- 
est teemed,  began  to  experience  the  first  scintillations  of 
reason,  he  exercised  this  new  and  grovdnggift  for  his  own 
advantage  and  to  secure  his  own  personal  survival ;  sacri- 
ficing all  others  for  himself  through  prowess  and  strategem 
or  cunning.  Conscience  came  later  and  established  ethics 
•which  has  developed  society,  law  and  order  and  kept  him 
somewhat  restrained.  Religion  is  the  handmaid  of  con- 
science and  both  groped  together  up  to  the  present  time 
inseparable — neither  able  to  exist  without  the  other. 

Thus  the  new  philosophy  finds  man.  Eeligion  rests 
upon  assumed  immortality;  conscience  upon  religion.  The 
phil<  sophy,  by  proving  that  belief  in  immortality  is  an  il- 
lusion, that  the  soul  is  an  etherial  delusion,  that  with  the 
decease  of  body  comes  our  eternal  quietus,  proves  also 
that  there  is  no  religion.  The  great  bulwark  of  human- 
ity, moral  law,  order,  hope,  restraint,  is  annihilated  at  one 
sixoke.  Conscience,  resting  upon  religion,"  is  also  shat- 
tered with  it,  and  man  goes  back  to  his  primeval  cunning 
and  brutal  in>tincts. 

Now,  in  coloring  our  description  of  the  revolution  in  a 
history  of  the  lowly,  let  us  select  an  average  workingman 
who  has  been  converted  to  the  new  philosophy  as  thous- 
ands are — and  picture  the  effect  upon  him  as  an  agitator 
of  the  labor  question. 

Belief  in  the  doctrine  of  development  is  belief  either 
that  man  is  without  an  immortal  spirit  or  that  through 
his  own  genius  and  cunning  he  has  evolved  or  developed 
one  out  of  his  original  beas&ood,  independently  of  an  al- 
mighty power.  The  latter  is  not  even  pretended.  Con- 
sequently immortality  is  denied.  The  belief  also  stamps 
out  religious  conscience  ;  leaving  in  him  th6  counscious- 
ness  that,  as  there  is  no  responsibility  before  God — ^there 
being  none  except  insentient  law  which  regulates  the  uni- 
verse, the  only  thing  to  consider  before  the  commission 

»  Conscience  resting  on  pnnfehments  and  rewarda  for  actions  in  the  phys- 
leal  worlcU  as  effects  of  causes,  is  not  here  taken  into  consideration. 
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of  a  deed,  is  caution,  for  safety^s  sake;  first  that  the  act 
may  not  recoil  upon  himself,  and  second,  that  he  be  not 
caught  in  it  and  discovered.  These  are  affaire  of  cold 
reason.  Concience  with  its  compunctious  concomitants, 
is  ruled  out  of  the  affair;  and  rigid  experimental  know- 
ledge, aptitude,  tact,  adaptiveness  take  its  place.  No  mat- 
ter how  horrible  the  work  to  be  undertaken,  he  is  totally 
absolved  from  danger  of  punishment  if  cunning  enough 
to  elude  the  Datural  and  the  statute  laws  and  succeed. 
With  cold  reason  and  in  cold  blood  he  fearlessly  under- 
takes the  deed,  knowing  that  to  succeed  is  to  sui-vive  his 
victim  and  be  happy. 

Lions,  dogs,  wolves,  hyenas,  vultures  are  constantly  do- 
ing this  for  they  are  in  the  world  of  competition  and  have 
no  conscience  ;  and  he  is  not  a  whit  above  them  morally. 
Had  he  the  restraint  of  religious  conscience  in  the  same 
field  of  competition,  he  would  be  lifted  by  it  above  the^e 
brutes.  It  teaches  him  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  in- 
flates his  egotism  with  presumption  that  he  is  superior  to 
his  victim.  It  thus  unhinges  the  little  enlightenment 
which  mutual  co-operation  and  social  interaction  have  by 
great  agonies  of  effort  and  with  the  labors  of  conscience, 
sympathy  and  belief  in  immortality,  brought  into  the 
world.     Does  it  indeed,  threaten  our  civilization  ? 

One  will  say  this  shocking  description  may  apply  to  the 
workingman;  but  we  tl^iink  it  too  often  applies  practically 
to  the  most  educated.  It  especially  applies  to  them;  for 
such  revolting  immorality  seldom  penetrates  the  ranks  of 
laborers  who  from  remote  ages  of  the  past  have  been  re- 
ligiously inclined  and  rather  prejudiced  in  favor  of  reli- 
gion.    No  tale  of  ancient  labor  can  ignore  its  religion. 

But  admitting  the  workingman,  and  agitator  to  have 
become  a  convert  to  this  philosophy,  we  still  have  the  same 
revolting  consequences.  Such  consequences  are  now  con- 
stantly transpiring.  The  present  century  is  producing 
some  reformers  who  are  behevers  in  the  doctrine  of  de- 
velopment and  are  scoffers  of  religion.  Few  of  them  ex- 
pect to  live  beyond  their  grave^  Many  have  no  conscience 
regarding  a  future  punishment  and  are  two  honest  in 
their  earnestness  when  they  conspire  against  great  wrongs 
and  argue  to  destroy  this    civilization.       Any    person 
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siiielded  from  restraints  of  conscience  by  a  logic  which 
poses  on  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  science,  may  guard 
himself  and  hi^  legions  from  d<'tection  by  buckling  on  the 
life-preserver  of  cold  reason,  and  boxing  himself  into  some 
sequestered  laboratory  and  with  recondite  presumption, 
construct  infernal  machines.  He  may  sally  out  with  these 
and  if  there  come^  conflicts  between  him  and  unjust  juris- 
prudence or  even 'tornadoes  of  destruction,  it  is  but  the 
recoil  of  a  philosophy  that  is  driving  men's  conscience 
from  the  eaiib. 

This  lack  of  conscience  is  seen  in  the  brutal  treatment 
of  jioor  slaves  by  Damophilus  to  which  we  devote  a  long 
chapter  of  this  book.  It  is  a  want  of  f reeling  that  marks 
the  social  ages  of  the  past  and  rightly  does  not  belong  to 
modem  days. 

It  were  dilBBcult  to  describe  the  terrible  depression  of 
moral  sentiments  to  which  a  man  naturally  sinks  under 
this  doctrine,  if  really  convinced  by  it  that  his  own  cun-^ 
ning,  aptitude  and  ambidexterity  are  legitimate  forcea 
upon  which  he  must  dept^nd  for  success  and  survival. 
Freed  from  the  fear  of  punishment  beyond  this  life,  he 
finds  that  the  conscience  within  his  breast  h»H  fled.  There 
is  no  overliving,  responsible  soul  and  consequently  no  re- 
sponsibility. He  finds  hims^elf  completely  absolved  from 
any  danger  except  that  of  failing  in  the  attempt.     He  de- 

ipends  entirely  upon  adroitness  or  cunning.  Egotism 
ends  him  faititi  in  this;  for  men  are  enterprizing  and  glad 
to  undertake  innocent  adventures  and  in  this  philosophy 
every  act  is  innocent  which  does  not  recoil  upon  its  author. 
Thus  stimulated  and  shielded  he  goes  back  to  brigand- 
age and  hardened  to  fratricide,  is  willing  to  do  devil  work 
of  whatever  manner  that  promises  to  gratify  greed,  whim 
or  caprice,  in  cajoling  the  transient  hour.  In  the  com- 
petitive struggle  for  existence,  it  is  true,  every  one  has 
the  same  chances  but  the  survival  falls  to  him  who  pos- 
sesses the  most  of  force,  tact  and  cunning.  Eeason  has 
not  yet  changed  the  moral  aspects  of  things  from  this 
fighting,  competitive  state,  to  the  mutually  co-operative 
condition  wherein  aU  harmoniously  agree  to  care  for  each 
other  as  the  best  means  of  caring  for  themselves.  This 
great  epoch  is  fast  coming.     Until  its  arrival  men  are  in 
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the  competUiTe,  transitionAry  state  whose  progreas  de- 
pends upon  every  possible  advantage  known  in  civiliza- 
tion; and  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  for  transform* 
ing  such  into  noble,  sympathetic  beings,  and  quickening 
them  into  the  sweet  emotions  of  love  and  care,  is  and  al- 
ways has  been  conscience.  When  the  time  arrives  that 
reason  shall  have  become  wise,  shall  have  massed  its  way- 
ward individualism  into  collective  solidarity,  pruned  off  its 
egotism,  dressed  itself  in  robes  of  charity  and  mutual  love, 
outgrown  its  benighted  gropings  and  adapted  itself  to  a 
seat  in  the  Christian  temple  of  equality,  then  there  will  be 
time  for  further  and  more  scientifically  investigating  the 
crowning  problem  of  immortality. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

LOSTMSS.  ARCHEOLOGY 

TRUE  HISTORY  OF  LABOR  FOUND  ONLY  IN 
mSORIPTIONS  AND  MUTILATED  ANNALS. 

Prototypes  of  Industrial  Life  to  be  found  in  the  Aryan  and 
.  Semitic  Branohesr— Era  of  Slavery — Dawn  of  Manumission 
— Patriarchal  Form  too  advanced  a  Type  of  Grovernment 
possible  to  primitive  Man — Religious  bnperstition  fatal  to 
Independent  Labor — Labor,  G-overnment  and  Religion  in- 
dissolubly"^  mixed — Concupiscence,  Acqisitiveness  and  Iras- 
cibility a  Consequence  of  the  archaic  Bully  or  Boss,  with  un- 
limited Powers — Right  of  the  ancient  Father  to  enslave, 
sell,  torture  or  kill  bis  Children — Abundant  Proofs  quoted— 
Origin  of  the  greater  and  more  humane  Impulses — Sym- 
path;^  beyond  mere  Self-preservation,  the  Result  of  Ed* 
ucatiou — EducatioD  originated  from  Discussion — Discussion 
the  Riesttlt  of  Grievances  against  the  Outcast  Work-people— 
Too  ra|)id  Increase  of  their  Numbers  notwithstanding  the 
Sufferings — Means  Organized  by  Owners  for  decimali  g  them 
by  Murder — ^Ample  proof— -The  great  Amphyctyonic  League 
— Q-limpses  of  a  once  sullen  Combination  of  the  Desperate 
Slaves — Incipient  Organization  of  the  Nobles. 

The  history  of  the  lowly  classes  of  ancient  society  must 
begin  with  manumiHsions/  although  slave  labor  seems  the 
most  ancient.  There  have  come  to  us  very  few  traces  ot 
accounts  of  the  slaves  of  high  aiitJquity.  Except  some 
relics  which  have  been  found  in  caves,  some  hier<»giyphs 
carved  not  perhaps  by  themselves  but  by  masters  portray- 
ing their  low  condition/  we  have  no  landmarks  to  guide 

iQranier  de  Cassagnac,  Hist,  des  Ccuses  OuvrHres,  Chap.  ▼. 

^fThe  typical  strikes  ana  nprisin^s  of  slaves  do  nor  come  to  us  in  their  dreaded 
form  except  throus^h  vagne,  nncei  tain  ev  dcnce,  until  about  600  years  before 
ChriBt.     See  chapters  on  Stril^ea  ana  l  ^r.bUigs ,  «.//a. 
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oar  gropinff  inquiry  through  the  long  night  of  time  which 
lasted  till  the  dawn  of  manamissions.  iTulike  the  African 
slaves  of  modem  times  who  were  the  property  of  a  class 
of  masters  not  of  their  own  race  or  kindred,  the  ancient 
slaves  were,  in  race  and  consanguinity,  the  equals  of  their 
masters ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  causes  of 
tlieir  emancipation  were  in  many  instances,  their  own 
resistance  to  slavery.  At  present  the  laboring  classes  of 
the  same  races  we  are  describing — the  Semitic  and  Indo- 
European — are  organizing  in  immense  numbers  and  with 
skill  to  resist  the  forces  which  modem  wage  servitude  in- 
flicts ;  and  it  is  therefore  very  similar  to  the  great  struo^gle 
humanity  passed  through  in  ancient  times,  to  resist  the  op- 
pressive system  under  which  nearly  all  were  born.  The 
difference  between  the  two  struggles  however,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  ancient  one  had  to  deal  with  the  lowest,  most 
debased  and  cruel  species  of  subjugation  which  the  ancrient 
religion  stamped  into  its  tenets.  Both  these  great  strug- 
gles are  of  long  duration.  When  the  first  was  pnrtly  won 
Christiardty  came  with  its  doctrine  of  equality*  and 
brought  the  struggle  into  the  open  world.  It  went  hand  in 
hand  with  the  emancipation  movement  until  chattel  slavery 
and  its  vast,  aged  system  may  now  be  pronounced  extinct 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  struggle  has  contin- 
ued ;  but  from  emancipating  chattle  slavery  it  has  shifted 
to  the  enfranchisement  of  competitive  labor. 

Notwithstanding  the  profound  learning  and  research  de- 
voted by  M.  de  Lavelaye^in  proof  that  the  primitive  con- 
dition of  mankind  was  of  patriarchal  form,  we  find  that  the 
great  slave  system  always  prevailed  among  the  Aryans  from 
whom  we  are  the  immediate  descendants ;  and  indeed  he 
sets  out  ^  with  a  confession  at  least  that  the  early  Greeks 
and  Romans  never  had  any  institutions  of  the  communal  or 
patriarchal  nature.     Prof.  Denis  Fustel  de  Coulanges  makes 

«  Granier,  Hist,  des  Clasess  Ouvrihres,  pp.  392-4 ;  Laveleye,  Primitive  Prop- 
erty. Introduc.  to  Ist  ed.,  pp.  xxvi.,  xxvii.  xxx..  xzxi.  Here  M.  de  Layeleye 
again  admits  slavery  to  have  De3n  earlier  than  cnmmaiiiBm.     . 

4  Primitive  Property,  Eng.  trans.,  pp.  7-25,  chap.  ii. 

bidem,  p.  6.  ^*From  the  earliest  times  the  Greeks  and  Romans  recognized 
private  property  as  applied  to  the  soil  and  traces  of  ancient  tribal  commnnibr 
were  already  so  indistinct  as  not  to  be  diBcoverable  without  careful  study."  M. 
do  Laveieye  might  better  have  said  such  traces  are  not  discoverable  at  all ;  and 
indeed,  the  most  of  the  instances  he  cites  are  of  a  comparatively  recent  era,  the 
probable  development  of  resistance,  thousand  of  years  after  the  mannmistionof 
slaves  had  set  in  as  a  result  of  their  8iriive»and  uprisings,  of  which  we  get  clues. 
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no  hesitation  in  siting  that  the  Aryan  religion,  as  already 
described,  made  the  first  bom  son,  by  the  law  of  entail,  the 
owner  of  his  own  children  who  thns  became  slaves.*  Bef- 
«rences  to  this  old  custom  are  very  numerous  in  the  an- 
cient writings/  Under  Lycurgus '  the  Spartans  tried  the 
system  of  communal  proprietorship  irom  the  year  825  to 
B71  B«  G.  Although  every  deference  was  paid  to  the  ten* 
ets  of  the  Pagan  religion  that  this  celebrated  code  of  laws 
'established  by  the  great  lawgiver  should  not  interfere  with 
worship,  yet  worship  itself  being  interwoven  with  pro- 
perty was  seriously  disturbed;  because  to  divide  among 
the  people,  the  rabble,  the  profane,  that  which  fell  to  the 
god  who  slept  under  the  sacred  hearth,  or  to  his  living 
son,  seomed  to  be  a  sacrilege  too  blasphemous  to  endure. 
The  scheme  fell  to  naught.  The  probable  fact  is,  that  the 
ancient  paterfinnilies^  perceiving  himself  robbed  of  his  pa- 
ternity, united  with  other  patricians  in  similar  trouble  and 
succeeded  in  working  the  overthrow  of  the  innovation. 
We  propose  to  establish  that  these  great  innovations,  like 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus  and  many  similar  attempts  at  reform, 
the  detailed  causes  of  whose  mighty  commotions  some- 
times shook  Rome  and  Greece  like  the  eruption  of  a  vol- 
cano, were  ofteii  caused  by  the  multitudes  of  secret  trades 
and  other  social  organizations  existing  in  those  ancient 
days 

Historians  seldom  mention  them.  The  reason  for  this 
is  quite  clear.  This  disturbing  element  was  made  up  of  the 
outcnsts  of  society.  How  did  it  come  about  that  there  were 
such  outcasts?  The  answer  to  this  involves  a  detour  of 
discovery  into  phenomana  of  evolution.  Of  a  family  of  say 
thirty  persons — there  exists  abundance  of  evidence  that 
there  were  often  thirty  and  more  persons  bora  to  one  patri- 
cian or  lord ' — there  is  but  a  single  owner  or  director,  the 
first-born  son.  The  other  children  and  .  servants  by  pur- 
chase or  otherwise,  are  slaves.  It  was  a  crime  to  leave  the 
paternal  estate.     They  might  be  clubbed  to  death  for  dis- 

6  La  an  Antique;  Leviticus,  li.  4. 

T  Plato,  Minos,    also  Servlut  In  JSneidt  v.  84,    vl.  162. 

sRoscher,  Histoire  de  I'  J^ooncmie  PoUHque,  French  tr.  Paris,  p.  192.    ''He 
adopted  a  common  property ;  education  in  common,   eating  in  common,  steal- 
ing  antliori^ed,  commerce  interdicted,  precious  metals  proscribed,  land  divided 
equally  among  the  citizens  etc." 

sGranierdc- CsuBsagnac,  Hist  des  €lastet  Ouvrihres,  p.  70 
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flatisfaetion  with  their  lot  bat  they  miut  not  leave  or  desert 
it.  That  entailed  certain  death.  In  extraordinary  crrcnm- 
fltances  they  actually  did  leave  the  bondage  of  the  paternal 
estate  and  become  wanderei*8  or  nomads.  This  was  the 
probable  origin  of  the  second  estate.  We  mean  by  thia 
the  freedman.  Whether  they  obtained  their  freedom  by 
revolt  and  bloodshed,  by  running  away  from  their  masters, 
or  by  emancipation  as  per  agreement,  makes  little  difference. 
In  the  Asiatic  races  of  later  times  mentioned  by  Le  Play,** 
they  seem  to  have  never  relinquished  their  allegiance  to 
some  lord,  patriarch  or  ruler.  By  a  tenacity  of  habit  to 
which  we  shall  refer,  the  very  most  ancient  customs  thus 
sometimes  come  down  to  us.  The  power  of  human  habit  is 
astonishing,  There  linger  to  this  day,  in  the  religion  wor- 
shiped by  the  most  enlightened  of  mankind,  many  rites  and 
forms  common  in  remote  antiquity ;  for  although  the  tenets 
and  the  sentiment  are  no  longer  the  same,  the  old  rites 
befit  themselves  to  the  new  ideas. 

Desertion  from  this  bondage  is  known  to  have  been  a 
very  risky  affair ;  because  the  deserter  or  runaway  slave 
had  not  only  the  perils  of  the  act  of  desertion  to  run  but  be 
also  forfeited  his  right  and  title  to  the  small  hope  of  bliss 
accorded  him  by  the  gods  after  death.  Even  at  emanci- 
pation the  right  of  worship  ceased,^  and  a  new  alter  had  to 
be  erected.  This  was  in  case  of  marriage  of  a  daughter 
when  no  one  was  injured  or  offended.  But  a  deserter  wa* 
treated  with  terrible  malignity  both  by  the  father  or  owner 
and  by  the  injured  deity  whose  relationship  in  ])edigrc»e 
or  consangDinity  he  severed,  desecrated,  disgraced  by  the 
blasphemous  act,  They  had  curious  opinions  on  death ; 
and  religion  to  those  ancient  working  people,  was  a  part  of 
life."  The  fear  of  not  being  buried  with  the  right  ot  sepul- 
ture was  greater  than  the  fear  of  death  itself."  Although 
comparatively  no  consequence  was  attached  to  a  slave,  yet 
the  slave  himself  being  by  lineage  and  by  entailment  a  chat- 
tel, evidently  had  some  right  to  sepulture.    Of  what  kind 

10  Le  Play,  OrganuoHon  of  Labor ^  chap.  i.  8.  9,  Eng.  tians.,  asflnreB  as  that 

Maong  tho  nomads,  the  direct  descendants  of  one  father  generally  remained 

sroaped  together.    They  lived  nnder  the  absolnte  authority  of  the  nead  of  the 

family,  in  a  system  of  community.    Some  of  them  are  living  in  this  method  still. 

u  Fnstel  de  Coolanges.  CiU  Antimie,    chap.  iii. 

19  Idem.  chap.  ij;>.  12  "L'opinlon  premiere  des  antiques  generations  fat 
qjao  Vfttre  hnmain  vivait  dans  le  tombeau  ;  que  1'  &me  ne  se  separait  pas  da 
corps  et  qa'  elle  restait  flx6e  A  cette  partie  da  sol  od  les  ossemeuts  6taient  en- 
•rrts." 
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it  vs<  (Mfficalt  to  determine,^  because  historians  who  recorded 
military  deeds  aud  le^al  transactions  which  in  later  days 
were  oontidered  work  for  noblemen,  were  tbemselves  al- 
most always  of  noble  hlood  and  would  not  mention  so  mean 
a  thing  as  a  slave  who  performed  labor.  This  fact  accounts 
largely  for  the  scarcity  of  written  record  in  regard  to  labor 
in  ancient  times. 

Compelled  by  the  darkness  of  this  unwritten  ase  of  slav- 
ery which   must  have  lasted  infinitely  longer  than  seven 
thousand  years  of  whose  events  we  catch  an  occasional 
glimpse,  we  first  find  the  great  philosopher  Aristotle  ac- 
knowledging," in  his  startling  prediction  that  "  slave  labor 
may  become  obsolete."    So  again  Rodbertus  of  our  own 
times,  looking  at  and  judging  from  the  organized  resistance 
of  laboring  men,  predicts  that  society  will  outgrow  wages  or 
competitive  slavery."    H^^re   are   two  seemingly    parallel 
eases ;  the  one  representing  a  condition  of  aiiairs  350  years 
he  fore  Christ,  the  other  taken  from  actual  conditions  before 
our  own  eyes,  in  both  cases,  given  against  the  stubborn  will 
of  the  ruling  wealthy  by  two  of  the  profound  est  and  most 
daringly  honest  philosophers  the  world  has  produced.     At 
the  tiraei;'  Rodbertus  von  Yagetzou  made  this  startling  pre- 
diction, Germany  under  Bismarck,  was  stifling  ^very  ef- 
fort of  press,  legislation,  trade-unions  and  socialists,  to  give 
the  dreaded  fact  to  the  world.    The  fi*eedmen  at  the  time 
of  Aristotle  were  forming  an  innumerable  phalanx  of  com- 
bined strength.    It  is  not  hard  for  students  of  sociology  to 
understand  why  in  ancient  times  no  mention  was  made  by 
historians  of  the  wonderful  organizations  which  then  existed. 
But  for  laws  necessarily  recorded  for  the  use  of  government 
and  for  the  habit  which  labor  unions  of  those  times  enter- 
tained, compulsorily  perhaps,  of  inscribing  their  n^me,  fes- 
tivities, the  tutelary  saint  they  worshiped  and  the  handi- 
craft they  belonged  to,  upon  slabs  of  stone,  there  would  be 
no  means  of  knowing  or  even  conjecturing  the  history  of 
a  transitioi)  peiiod  which  launched  n^an' ind,  tf  er  long  cen* 
turies  of  struggle,  out  of  a  passive  snbuiibsion  to  abject  ser* 

uldem,   Cbap.  i.  Antiquet  Orcyanoa. 

14  Later  we  find  cremation ;  but  only  the  poor  who  possewed  no  ground 
bumpd  their  Oead.    These  were  the  oatcasts  snppoeed  to  nave  no  Bonis. 

ir>Arit«totlo,  Politics,  i.  4.  leKodbertus.  Normal  ArbeiUtag ;  Ely,  HitU 

FrencJi  and  Gennan  Sociaiitms,  pp.  176-7. 
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vitade  into  the  tme  competitiye  system.  We  shall  ftrther 
on  have  more  to  say  in  detail  of  the  hatred  and  contempt 
which  the  ancient  slave  masters  held  toward  their  poor 
working  chattels. 

There  was  a  taint  npon  labor.  So  there  is  now.  Thus 
far  then,  there  is  no  progress.  We  shall  attempt  to  ana- 
lyze the  original  caase  of  this  taint  upon  labor  and  prove 
that  the  progress  of  to-day  consists  in  its  diminution. 

Admitting  the  theory  of  development  we  go  back  to  maa 
at  the  dawn  of  reason,  when  he  was  still  a  beast.  We  even 
imagine  a  group,  such  as  Professor  Oswald  Heer  has  pic- 
tured in  the  frontispiece  of  his  masterly  scientific  work  on 
the  fossils  of  Switzerland."  Prowling  around  this  group  of 
naked  human  forms — some  upon  trees,  others  crawling, 
others  walking  plantigrade,  or  gorilla-like — we  see  wild 
animals,  birds  and  reptiles,  all  in  search  of  food.  Just  as 
the  steer  after  a  desperate  encounter  with  its  rival  comes 
out  the  victor  and  ever  holds  the  mastery  over  the  rest  of 
a  herd,  so  the  most  powerful  and  ferocious  of  this  group  of 
primeval!  men  wins  with  his  club,  his  fingers  or  fists  the 
mastery  over  the  rest.  These  are  first  impulses.  They  are 
entirely  Animal  in  character.  Wild  geese  and  ducks  seek 
in  conflict  the  means  of  knowing  which  of  their  flock  shall 
be  leader  in  their  flight;  and  him  of  the  most  magnetic  or 
muscular  or  intellectual  powers  they  follow.  The  purely 
animal,  then,  is  the  form  which  piimitive,  animal  man  as- 
sumes. This  strong  master  of  the  group  is  the  prototype  of 
the  patrician  and  inheritor  of  the  estate  as  thousands  of 
years  afterwards  we  find  him  lord  of  the  manor  with  his 
slaves  about  him.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  im- 
mediately at  the  dawn  of  reason,  this  wild  animal  actually 
assumed  one  of  the  highest  types  of  civilization.  The  cona- 
munistic  or  even  the  patriarchal  is  one  of  the  highest  forms 
which  human  beings  have  attempted.  They  have,  it  is  true, 
been  attempted  but  mostly  to  prove  failures ;  simply  be- 
cause they  were  of  a  type  even  in  their  crudest  state,  too 
far  progressed  for  others  to  appreciate  and  apply.  The 
master  or  as  we  may  better  characterize  him,  the  bully  has 
always  been  too  jealous.  That  Abraham  and  Moses  tried 
a  very  low  form  of  it,  and  isolated  themselves  so  as  not  to 

IT  Dr.  Oswald  Heer,  UrweU,  der  Schtoeia, 
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iDterfere  with  others,  is  true.  But  it  is  too  well  known  that 
the  Hebrews  were  not  appreciated  in  their  good  work. 
Their  very  attempt  to  institute  the  patriarchal  system  even 
in  its  imperfect,  half  competitive  form,  brought  against  them 
the  jealousy  of  the  world  of  heathendom.  It  was  an  intol- 
erable innovation  upon  the  more  ancient,  aristocratic,  brutal 
sy^tem  of  masters  and  slaves.  And  it  was  no  mere  indi- 
vidual, but  this  gigantic  system  which  massed  its  powers  to 
drive  the  presumptions  Hebrews  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  mere  animal  form  of  government  must  have  com,e 
first.  This  reasoning,  says  the  law  of  evolution,  must  have 
borne  very  brutal  forms.  Surely  enough,  so  we  find  it  at  the 
dawn  of  history  and  at  the  highest  discernible  antiquity  not 
only  in  Greece  and  Rome  but  in  Egypt.  It  was  the  slave 
system  under  which  the  Egyptian  monuments  were  built; 
and  no  thinking  person  can  doubt  that  thousands  of  years  of 
this  slavery  mu»t  have  elapsed  before  the  Egyptians  arrived 
at  the  art  of  architecture  in  which  recorded  history  finds 
them.  Advancing  reason  had  already  been  of  miUennial  date 
-ere  those  people  could  have  known  how  to  carve  their  hiero- 
glyphs with  nice  precision  upon  the  monuments.  Again, 
we  fail  to  see  that  these  inscriptions  mention  any  mode  of 
a  more  ancient  communal  or  patriarchal  government. 
"The  simplest  form  of  governing  the  primeval  race  must 
have  been  the  one  adopted ;  and  the  simplest  was  the  one 
common  among  the  animals  of  to-day.  There  was  at  the 
head  of  every  group,  or  tribe,  or  family,  a  master ;  and  him 
the  rest  obeyed,  afterwards  adored. 

It  next  seems  natural  that  surrounded  by  wild  and  fierce 
creatures  of  the  waters,  glades  and  forests,  the  first  rea- 
sonable thing  to  protect  this  master  would  be  to  select  some 
place  of  security — some  rock  or  cave  or  height,  whence  he 
might  go  or  send  forth  into  the  forests,  the  swamps  and 
shores  in  search  of  fruit,  roots,  shellfish,  and  game.  An- 
other thing;  it  is  natural  for  man  to  settle  permanently 
somewhere.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  Aryan 
races.  It  is  the  form  of  life  almost  universally  adopted  by 
the  Indo-Europeans.  They  select  a  seat  and  conquer  and 
subjugate  in  all  directions.  This  also  corresponds  with 
our  proposition  that  the  first  idea  was  to  obtam  a  home. 
With  the  growth  of  experience  in  the  application  of  reason 
came  egoism  which  it  is  said  the  brute  does  not  often  man- 
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ifest.  Now  with  anibial  prowess,  a  little  reason  and  a  large 
egoism,  we  hjive  what  the  present  labor  movement  calls  % 
"l)0S8.'*  He  is  endowed  with  the  three  great  attributes 
which  our  modern  authorities  on  moral  phiiosop^  ydenom- 
inate  irascibility  and  concupiscence,  V  Ct-.r"*  *'^\<i 

Given  the  ricjht  of  proprietorship  wrungythrougl/  supe- 
riority in  physical  power  from  his  iribe  and  his  children^ 
and  he  unhesitatingly  uses  them  as  slaves.  This  the  true 
beast  cannot  do,  since  it  requires  reason.  The  first  impulse, 
that  of  cupidity,  makes  him  a  tyrant  and  the  second,  that  of 
irascibility,  fills  him  with  cruel  ferocity,  accounting  for  the 
well  known  fact  that  the  ancient  slave-holder  could  and  often 
did  kill  his  own  children."  The  first  impulse,  that  of  concu- 
piscence and  acquisitiveness  combined  into  one,  makes  him 
desirous  to  enjoy  and  accutnulate.  So  his  children  are  nu- 
merous. These  two  nearly  allied  sources  of  human  desire  or 
greed  filled  him  with  a  rivalry  to  accumulate  and  often  to  se- 
quester the  stores  which  the  toil  of  his  slaves  produced. 

A  third  impulse,  that  of  sympathy,  being  yet  mostly  want- 
ing, man  reasonably  was  thus  tillrd  with  pomp  and  greed. 
These  whetted  his  yet  unbridkd  passions,  making  him 
ambitious  to  embellish  Lis  estate,  caused  the  land  to  be  fruit- 
ful, inspired  him  to  build  better  houses,  select  and  multiply 
his  concubines  and  otherwise  adorp  the  paternity.  But  the 
original  parent-iristocrat  or  paterfamilias  never  until  much 
later,  desisted  from  the  enforceuient  of  absolute  virtue  of 
the  parent-aristocrat  mother  or  materfamilins. 

Syn)pathy,  it  would  seem  came  to  him  but  tardily.  Sym- 
patliy  was  inspired  later; — brought  into  the  world  through, 
the  cult  of  the  organizations  of  freedmen,  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  era  of  manumissions.  Socrates  and  Aristotle 
recognized  their  powerful  school  of  fraternal  coherence  and 
mutual  love  which  it  seems  almost  certain  culminated  in  the 
wonderful  institution  known  as  Chistianity,  destroying  the 
old  Paganism  or,  at  least,  laying  the  foundation  for  its  final 
eradication  from  the  world. 

This  picture  presents  a  poor  outlook  for  the  slaves,  who 
were  obliged  to  perform  the  master's  drudgery.  They  how- 
ever, always  had  two  advantages :  being  to  the  family  bom^ 

18  Teieptins,  Heautm  Tinwrwnenot,  Act  III.  5 ;  DiooyBioB.  of  Halicamewiui, 
Antiquitates  Bomana,  lib.  II.  cap.  zxvi. ;  Q)dex  JuUiniani,  lib,  VII.  tit.  zlvii, 
J*andedas,  (Digai),  lib.  XXVIII.  leg.  xi. 
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they  o Wiled  a  meagre  right  to  some  kind  ofbnrml;  whereas 
it  is  known  that  later,  the  ireedfnan  cotiid  only  etpect  ere- 
matioD.  To  hare  the  remaios  refused  the  noble  rite  of  bur- 
ial was  a  disgrace.  It  was  a  yirtnal  acknowledgement 
that  the  person  had  no  soul.  Malefactors,  runaways  or  de- 
serters and  freedilien  so  lowly  a«  to  be  without  protection, 
in  other  words  all  whom  God  spumed  to  recognize  as  hav- 
ing an  immortal  life,  were  burned  or  cast  out  to  rot  without 
honors.^  The  other  advantage  was  that  their  owners  weie- 
their  supporters  which  freed  slaves  from  the  responsibilities 
of  the  struggle  for  bread.  Still  the  whole  picture  presents 
a  poor  outlook  for  the  slaves  who  were  obliged  to  perform 
his  drudgery.  But  as  if  they  might  be  incliTKed  to  desert 
him  the  religious  belief  was  so  riveted  upon  their  benighted 
minds  that  for  thousands  of  years  they  did  not  doubt  that 
the  punishment  for  desertion  would  be  a  species  of  damna- 
tion. The  slaves  were  taught  that  the  most  hallowed  of  all 
places  was  the  central  focus  or  alter  of  worship  of  the  manes 
of  their  master.  The  holy  and  awfiil  funeral  repast  had  al- 
ways to  be  partaken  upon  the  same  spot  where  the  family 
ancesters  lay.  Thus  for  generations  families  worshiped  each 
other  at  the  same  tomb,**  We  have  already  quoted  from 
Dr.  Fustel  that  the  dread  ol'  being  deprived  of  sepulture 
was  greater  than  the  fear  of  death  itself.  So  fearful  were 
the  ancients,  even  the  ancient  laborers,  of  arousing  the  ire 
of  their  tutelary  deities  that  they  worshiped  them  by  sacri- 
fices. They  even  fed"^  these  disengaged  souls'*  and  period- 
ically furnished  them  with  wine,  milk,  fruit,  honey  and  other 
table  delicacies  which  in  life  they  had  been  known  to  pre- 
fer. These  strange  beliefs  which  were  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  Indo-European,  but  as  Fustel  de  Coulanges  has 
made  clear,  embraced  the  entire  Aryan  family,"  were  the 

i«  Cicero,    Dt   Legibus,    2,   28,   "Hominem  mortnvpi.   Ijuinit    lez  XI!.. 

(meanin:?  the  Twelve  Tables,)  in  Urbe  ne  sepelito  neve  unto Qnid  ?    qm 

poet  XII.  in  Urbe  sepultU  sunt  clari  viri." 

30  Euripides.    Tn^am,    381. 

2iVirgU,  ^netd.  III.  300:  Enripldes,  Iphigenia,  476,  **Behold,  I  pout 
upon  the  earth  of  the  tomb  milk,  honey  and  wine ;  for  it  is  with  these  that  wt 
revivify  the  dead:"  Cf.  also,  Ovid, Fcutm,  il.  540. 

as  Critically,  this  expression  is  incorrect:  for  the  ancients  believed  that  tht 
«onl  was  never  disengaged,  but  remained  buried  with  the  body  in  bliss.  Qovr 
suit  Fustel  de  Coulanges,    Citi  Antique,  liv.  I.  chap.  .iv. 

3s  In  substance  Dr.  Fustel,  Idem.  p.  26  says  r  Ces  croyances  ne  sont  pas 
asurement  empruntSes  ni  par  les  Qrecs  des  liindous  ni  par  les  Hindous  aes 
Grecs :  mais  elles  appartenaient  i  toutes  les  devx  races,  de  loin  recul^es  et  du 
milieu  de  1'  Asie. 
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preyailing  ones  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  great  Pagan  re- 
hgioD.  The  superstition  worked  so  powerfully  upon  the 
benighted  conscience  of  slaves  that  however  severe  their  lot, 
they  reauired  a  higher  scale  of  enlightenmeDt  than  could  be 
had  in  tnese  low  forms  of  slavery  before  they  could  see  their 
way  clear  to  revolt,  This,  however  came  in  the  course  of 
time.  There  is  no  doubt  that  discussion  among  the  numer- 
ous organusations  of  freed  men  did  mud)  toward  bringing 
this  about  The  increasing  number  of  slaves  also  gave  them 
opportunity  to  meet  and  interchange  opinions.  In  the  deep 
gloom  of  abject  slavery  men  seldom  revolt.  Revolt  is  es- 
pecially rare  where  there  is  no  contact  with  public  opinion 
adverse  to  it.  It  is  not  probable  therefore,  that  the  slaves, 
however  bad  their  treatment,  found  themselves  in  a  condi- 
tion enough  advanced  in  the  scale  of  manhood  to  organize 
revolt  until  thousands  of  years  of  their  abject  servitude  had 
elapsed.  But  it  appears  certain  that  revolts  had  been  going 
on  for  a  long  time  before  we  catch  the  earliest  dues  to 
their  history. 

When  language  had  become  perfected  and  means  of 
mutual  comprehension  had  come  into  their  grasp,  so  that 
an  intelligent  interchange  of  each  others  feelings  wan  had, 
and  it  became  easy  to  express  their  grievances  and  suffer- 
ings one  with  another,  they  began  to  revolt.  If  a  lord  or 
capitalist  in  a  paroxysm  of  unbridled  rage,  ordered  ons  slave 
for  a  trivial  offense  to  be  strangled  by  the  others,**  they 
were  compelled  to  be  the  executioners* of  their  comrade. 
If  his  majesty  raised  his  hand  and  dashed  out  the  brains  of 
his  own  child,  the  other  <ihildren,^  though  by  no  means 
so  keenly  sensitive  to  the  horror  as  we  of  our  own  time, 
would  feel  a  common  sympathy  and  perhaps  lay  up  the  in- 
fanticide for  a  future  day  of  vengeance.  When  the  right  of 
sepulture  was  taken  from  them  and  they  found  that  even 
the  consolation  of  religion  was  gone,  they  went  desperate 
and  reckless  over  the  imagined  withdrawal,  by  the  God 
they  worshiped,  of  his  blessing.     In  this  state  of  mmd  they 

MSee  story  of  Damophilos  in  chapter  viiL.  on  the  revolt  of  Ennns. 

SB  vs'o  have,  in  the  ancient  records,  many  allusions  to  the  mnrder  of  chil- 
iiren  by  the  lords  of  the  estate.  See  Dionyssius  of  Ualicamassus^  ArdiioU>gia 
Shomana,  lib.  XL  cap.  xxvi.  'O  8i  rwv 'Pw/xaiwv  vofjLOi^errf^  dwoffaVf  ut^  eineiy,  46- 
'*»<cei^  i^oi/anLV  narfU  koB'  vioO,  teal  irapd  iravrd  rhv  rov  fiiov  x(>ovov. . . .,  iam-t  dvoiC' 
rCvvvvai  irpoaifiriTax'  Also  Code  of  Jtulinian,  lib.  VJII.  tit  xlvii.  lesc.  X.,  where 
this  right  is  mentioned  as  having  once  existed :  *'Ju8  (patrbns)  vitse  in  liberos 
'lecisqae  potestas  olim  erat  pormissa." 
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must  have  frequently  plotted  togetlier  and  concocted  iuRUP- 
rections.**  They  however,  did  not  co-operate  with  each, 
other  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  Tlais  is  a  phenome- 
non of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak  more  lengthily.  But 
the  principle  cause  of  the  rebellions  which  in  course  of  time 
became  very  common,  was  their  increase  among  themselves; 
It  mast  not  be  supposed  because  the  master  who  owned  all 
at  their  expense  and  degradation,  that  he  could  and  did  live 
in  unbridled  libertinism  among  his  human  chattels,  who  by 
reason  of  the  taint  on  labor  never  had  recognized  family  al- 
liances among  each  other.  However  stringent  the  mlts  of 
tynmts  over  the  oppressed  tliey  were  never  known  to  en- 
tirely prevail  over  nature.  What  the  form  of  alliance  be- 
tween the  sexes  of  the  very  ancient  slaves  may  have  been 
is  not  fully  ktiown  ; — whether  free  of  formality  or  by  the 
ligature  of  accorded  right."  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  human  race  was  by  no  means  dependent  for 
its  increase  upon  the  heads  of  optimate  families.  A&  was 
the  case  with  the  negro  slaves  in  the  Southern  States  oi  the 
American  Republic,  so  in  Greece  and  Italy  the  slaves  mul- 
tiplied among  themselves.  In  course  of  time  they  grew 
very  numerous.  Of  course,  as  their  number  increased  they 
outgrew  the  actual  requirements  of  the  landed  estate  to 
which  they  were  enfeoffed.  Then  they  were  sold  to  other 
estates  or  killed.**  Later  when  wars  occurred  they  become 
mercenarif's,*®  in  earlier  times,  under  their  owners,  as  *w- 
pedime9ita  of  the  army ;  not  as  combatants,  because  they 
were  of  too  ignoble  birth  to  engage  in  the  aristocratic  vo- 
cation of  war.  Still  later  we  find  them  assuming  the  dig- 
nity of  combatants.  Of  this  latter  period  we  find  clearer 
traces,  and  shall  show  that  these  mercenaries  were  none 
other  than  the  supernumeraries  from  the  estates,  who  had 
run  away  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the  struggle  for  ex- 

M  Undeniable  evidence  of  this  Is  f  onnd  in  the  great  servile  wars  of  Sicily, 
where  Demeter  or  Ceres,  goddess  of  that  region  was  complained  of  by  the  slaves 
as  having  deserted  them.  See  BUcher,  Aujktdnde  der  unjreien  Arbeiter,  S.  69 
and  54,    Siefert,  SidliKhe  Sklavenkriege,  S.  17-18. 

27  Seo  chapters  xiii.  to  zz.  on  the  Collegia  and  Sodalicia  of  Italy  and  tht 
Erainoi  and  Thiasoi  of  the  Greek-speaking  labor  anions,  which  produce  plenty  of 
proof  that  from  before  B.C.  600,  the  freedmen  hod  their  laws  of  marriage. 
The  more  ancient  slavery  is  obscnre  in  records  of  the  social  habits  o(  the  poor. 

2«Granierde  Cassajoiac,  HisL  des  Classes  Ouvritres,  p.  61. 

»  Qrote,  History  of  Greece,-^Dionysius  the  Elder.  Dionysius,  Ty^j^^j.*  of  Syif**" 
case  employed  mercenaries,  and  Dion's  conquest  of  Syracuse  agaiixat  Dio»y®^^* 
the  Younger  was  begun  with  mercenary  troops  in  B.  0.  359. 
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tatenoe.  It  is  rery  tmy  to  prove  that  tbere  were  organiza- 
tions or  unions  of  mercennries  Vhn  sold  their  services  to 
princes  aod  their  eeneralB,  nndertakiog  to  accompltBh  cer- 
tain military  feats  for  a  reootnpense. 

But  ire  are  still  treating  of  the  workiDgmaii  aa  a  slave, 
Thr*  father  of  the  family  was  one  individual.  But  the  faroilv 
itself  often  consisted  of  fifty.  Now  as  the  only  one  of  all 
these  eligible  to  the  blooded  dignity  of  nobility  was  the 
fether,  what  became  of  the  rest?"  They  were  not  only 
slaves  but  they  formed,  as  it  were,  another  race.  They 
were  the  plebeians,  the  proletariat;  "hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water."  It  was  impossible  under  the  extremes 
of  this  social  divergence,  for  any  commanicatton  or  sympa- 
thy to  be  recognized  between  them.  Even  though  the 
master  was  the  father  and  the  child  legitimate  though  a 
slave,  by  the  deadly  inheritance  of  his  bondage  liveted  upon 
him  through  immemorial  usage,  he  dared  not  look  up  into 
his  parent's  face  with  th?  sweet,  tender  love  of  our  modern 
consanguinity  !  It  was  a  saorJlege.  Equality  was  impossi- 
ble. The  number  ihentbre,  of  the  slave  race  compared 
with  the  noble,  was  as  fifty  to  one.  Even  as  late  as  the 
beginning  of  that  powerful  relbrm  known  as  Christianity 
which  may  be  characterized  as  an  emancipation  proclama- 
tion, the  slave  system  was  in  full  operation  and  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  enormous. 

It  is  through  that  long  night  of  slavery  for  the  working 
people,  that  humanity  received  its  almost  indelible  stamp 
of  reproach  and  contempt  which  liiigei-s  to-day  in  the 
"  taint "  of  labor.  During  the  struggle  of  strikes  and  up- 
risings that  set  in  after  the  slaves  became  numerous  and 
colonies  of  them,  either  as  marauders  or  adventurers  ap- 
peared, the  stave  race  developed  many  men  and  women  of 

-_. djnary  genius  and  ability.     We    shall    present   an 

te  history  of  these  as  landmarks  in  our  bic^apby  of 
dy  while  groping  through  the  barren  void  which 
wrians  and  the  literary  \\  reckeis  have  k-ft  us,  torn  in 
Dts  or  quite  unchronicled  in  their  short  sighted  con- 
and  eagerness  to  set  forth  only  exploits  which  the 
>n  of  their  noble  mn^ters  inspired.  So  poor  was  the 
>led  out  by  the  masters  to  their  slaves  that  they  may 

!  MalerfmrCUw  nr  matrlcfl  mother  kept  herself  lo  sevtre  BeoIUEion  go 
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"be  said  to  have  been  fed  like  aQimids  from  the  orib.  HofFtoe^ 
Herodotus,  Lucanus,  Livy,  Pliny  and  many  othera  give  tea* 
timony  of  the  wretched  food  these  poor  slaTes  reoeiyed  in 
Greece,  E^ypt  and  Rome.  Peae,*^  nnts,  roota,  poda, 
skimmed  milk,  very  poor  bread,  and  none  made  of  white 
wheat  flour."  Great  suffering  from  want  is  mentioned  in 
Pliny's  Natural  History,  among  the  slaves  of  Italy.  An  epi- 
demic like  the  black  death  twice  broke  out  amcxig  them. 
He  also  states  that  this  disease  did  not  attack  the  noble  or 
well-to-do  people.**  These  great  sufiferings  and  privations 
caused  the  death  rate  to  be  so  hit^h  as  to  decimate  the 
Tauks  of  the  slaves  thus  reducing  the  danger  always  feared 
by  the  masters,  of  revolt  and  of  plottings  for  insurrection. 
Aside  from  the  cui*se  which  their  lowly  condition  stamped 
upon  the  slaves,  they  were  treated  with  igmominy  and  gen- 
erally marked  with  the  stiches^  on  their  faces.  The  word 
stigma  among  the  Greeks  was  full  of  reproach,  not  only 
because  the  scars  were  on  the  faces  and  bodies  of  these  poor 
white  men  and  women  *'^  doomed  to  perpetual  servitude, 
but  because  it  was  also  indelibly  stamped  upon  their  social 
life.  Granier  who  produced  a  gem  in  his  great  work  *•  for 
which  the  subsequent  labor  movement  acknowledges  its  ia- 
debtedness,  says  of  this  ancient  slavery ;  "  This  curse  of 
blood  is  implacf^Me;  Yentidius  Bassus  was  so  ibrtunate  as 
to  become  a  cpnsul.  They  said  to  him,  you  were  a  boot- 
black. Gftlerius,  Diocletian,  Probus,  Pertinax,  Vitellius, 
even  Augustus  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  emperors. 
They  said  to  Galei'ius:  You  were  a  swineherd;  to  Diocle- 
tian :  You  were  a  slave;  to  Probus:  Your  father  was  a 
gardener;  to  Pertinax:  Your  father  was  a  freedman ;  to 
Vitellius :  Your  father  was  a  cobbler ;  and  they  went  so 

»  Horace,  Ad  PCson^m,  v.  249. 

as  Homer,  Odes8ey,  lib.  VIIl.  c.  t.  221,  222.     The  eaerth-boni  mnltltudeB  : 

*0<ro"ot   vvv  PpoToi  tltriv  itrX   x^o*''   tf^fov  iBovrev." 

»PJiny,  Natural  History,  XXVI.  c.  iii.  *'Non  fuerat  hcec  lues  apud  ma- 
jotes  patresque  noBtroe." 

S4  See  ComoidicB  of  Plautns !  SUcktu,  "The  marked  Slave;"  also  Plntarcb.. 
mdas,  20;  Xenoybtfty  De  Vecti^dl.,  c.  Iv  ;  Dlod  XXXIV.  Frafffnent,  Dindorr 

^  Hometj  Iliad,    L  233    ''Ihe  earth-bom  multitude.  ' 

M Granier  de  CaB8a();nac,  Jffist.  des  Classes  Ouvrihres;  especially  in  chap.  v. 
117;  MoCullash,  Inclusirial  SiiU»*g  of  Free  NaUons  f^-Tke  Greeks.  This  scholar 
quotes  from  Hesiod's^Epya  koX  'U/u,e>ai,  v.  186.,  where  the  ereat  poet  appeala 
to  the  lords  for  aoielioratioti  of  the  people's  suffering :  "Hesfod  lived  for  many 
years  in  Boetia  where  the  oppreeaion  and  exclueivenesfl  of  the  dominant  classea 
was  as  unrelenting  as  in  LacedeBmon."    43reek  Industries^  pp   6-7. 
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fiir  as  to  write  on  the  marble   of  the  statue  of  Angnstns,  in 
the  life  time  of  this  master  of  the  world:  Yonr  grandfather 
was  a  merchant,  and  your  father  a  usurer."    The  same  keen 
observer  in  his  investigation  of  these  ancient  phenotnena  of 
slavery,  makes  a  very  important  suggestion,  the  result,  le 
says,  of  his  own  personal  reading  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer  : 
that  as  there  is  in  the  whole  of  that  celebrated  poem,  not 
one  allusion  to  freedmen,  or  to  the  subject  of  emancipation;: 
whereas  in  the  Odyssey  there  appear  many  allusions  thereto 
it  is  therefore,  following  the  line  of  reason  adopted  by  com- 
parative philologists  and  historiographers  in  search  of  factff 
in  ethnography,  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Iliad 
is   the,  oldest,  and   that  the  Odyssey    came    afterwards." 
Here  is  a  suggestion  worth  much  to  anthropologists  in  iren- 
eral ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  be  cleared  so  as  to  become 
useful  to  the  study  of  Sociology,   We  hear  of  no  great  spasm- 
like that  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  of  our  own  day,  which 
produced   the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.     If  nothing  of 
that  kind  occurred  between  the  composition  of  those  two 
poems,  so   ancient  and   obscure,  then  it  is  reasonable   to 
unagiue  that  the  emancipation  was  gradual;  and  if  gradual,, 
an  unlimited  time  must  have  elapsed — perhaps  thousands 
of    years — between  their  composition.     This  alone  seems 
capable  of  solving  the  incongruity.     But  it  tends  forcibly  ta 
show  the  astonishing  age  of  slavery  which   may  well   be- 
called  the  long  night  of  suffering  of  our  progenitors.     Gei^ 
tain  it  is,  however  that  the  llmd  treats  of  the  extremes;: 
the  lords  upon  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  the  slaves. 
Tbe  want  of  an  intermediary  class  shows  its  high  an^ 
tiquity. 

At  any  rate,  all  these  researches  acotimnlate  evidence 
showing  the  absurdity  of  a  communistic  or  nomadic  form 
of  society  having  been  possible  among  the  Indo-Europeans 
from  whom  we  are  descended  unless  that  tendency  su- 
pervened upon  the  ancient  system  of  land  tenure  in  sub- 
sequent times.  There  crops  out  one  curious  association 
in  very  ancient  history  which,  to  the  reader  wishing  to 
gratify  his  military  or  ecclesiastical  taste  is  totally  unac- 
countable ;  but  which  appears  quite  plain  to  those  who 
study  history  to  enjoy  glimpses  of  the  social  life  of  the 
past.     We  refer  to  the  aristocratic  Amphiotyonic  CounciL 

SI  Granler  de  Caneagnac,  Hiti.  de»  Clatses  Ouorihra,  chap.  t.  p>  109. 
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The  student  of  the  great  slave  system  €ees  the  absurdity 
of  attributiiig  this  ancient  series  of  protective  organizar 
tions  either  to  ambitious  military  schemes  or  to  pure 
piety,  althoufj^h  they  are  given  to  ns  by  historians,  as  a  sys- 
tem of  neighbors  organized  to  prutoci  and  perpetuate 
the  worship  of  the  Gods.  They  come  down  to  us  from 
the  gloomy  tradition  of  high  antiquity  ;  and  to  the  two 
first  mentioned  classes  they  are  utterly  incomprehenbible. 
The  sociologist  however,  who  sees  the  slaves  growing  in 
numbers  while  the  (/ens '"  remained  stationary  in  num- 
bers, can  easily  picture  tlie  causes  and  spirit  of  these 
leagues.  They  were  confederations  of  the  lords  or  indi- 
vidual owners  of  the  patrimonies  or  estates.  These  es- 
tates, as  we  have  seen,  fell  to  the  lords,  by  entail  in  pri- 
mogeniture. The  Amphictyony  "  was  simply  a  co-opera- 
tive association  of  the  lords  to  defend  their  estates;  and 
they  most  naturally,  as  customary  with  all  Pagan  ancients* 
held  forth  first  and  foremost  the  horrors  of  irrehgion, 
knowing  that  the  superstition  of  the  slaves  was  their  true 
stronghold,  since  by  making  it  appear  that  attack  upon 
or  contemptuousness  ^f  the  holy  property  was  an  unpar- 
donable misdemeanor  or  even  to  utter  words  of  conspiracy 
against  that  property  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  first 
bom  son,  was  blasphemy.  This  superstition  thus  incul- 
oated  was  always,  in  ancient  times,  the  bulwark  of  pro- 
tection to  the  nobles.  1  he  Amphictyony  existed  2,000 
years  before  Christ,  probably  even  much  prioi-  to  that 
time,  and  grew  more  and  more  powerful,  uulil  about  B, 
0.  700  it  had  grown  in  numeric  sti-ength  and  in  the  sub- 
tle art  of  self-protection  so  th  .t  it  assumed  the  dignity  of 
the  Amphictyonic  Council,  seated  itself  in  the  holy  tem- 
ples of  Apollo  and  Demeter,  and  had  delegates  who  met 
there  spring  and  autumn,  representing  twelve  tribes  cr 
states  of  Greece  and  the  Archipelago.  Some  600  years 
before  Christ  the  Amphictyonic  Council  had  misunder- 
standings with  its  delegates  and  wars  of  extermination 
began.  These  troubles  were  called  the  holy  war&  It  is 
known  that  for  many  centuries  these  corporations  pro- 
tected themselves  mutually.    If  one  of  the  sma'l  neighhox- 

«8  Latin  "Gem,**  whence  the  **gentry.»>    See  Mann'e  Ancient  and  Mtdimvdl 
Sqpublics,  chapter  vi. 

«•  Fiake.  American  PoliUeal  Ideat.  d.  72. 
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hoodfl  reprefiented  in  and  proteoted  by  the  federation  was 
attacked  or  threatened,  the  entire  power  of  all  the  others 
was  thrown  together  in  its  defense.  The  article  of  agree- 
ment between  them  ran  as  follows:  Not  to  destroy  or  al- 
low to  be  destroyed  or  cut  off  from  water,  in  peace  or 
war,  any  town  in  the  Amphictyonic  brotherhood ;  not  to 
plunder**  the  pi:operty  of  the  god  or  treacherously  ex- 
tract valuables  from  tiie  sanctum.  Now  in  &rce  uf  the 
fact  that  there  were  by  this  time  great  numbers  of  sup- 
ernumerary slaves  who  had,  on  account  of  their  servitude 
and  the  abuses  they  suffered,  become  reckless,  fierce  and 
ready  to  enter  upon  a  life  of  desperate  revolt,  still  we  find 
writers  denying  that  this  brotherhood  had  any  other  idea 
than  a  purely  religious  one.  To  the  searching  sociologist 
it  is  quite  clear  that  this  organization  must  have  been  one 
of  the  very  first  efforts  of  the  Indo-Europeans  to  form  a 
government  for  the  protection  of  property. 

From  incipiency  this  must  have  been  the  earliest  form 
of  government.  But  it  was  an  aristocratic  government 
wliich  cast  a  taint  on  labor.  It  perpetuated  the  holi- 
ness of  property  which  has  ever  since  upheld  the  dogi^a 
of  divine  right  of  the  fathers  and  of  kings  and  is  prob- 
ably the  originator  of  that  dogma.  Away  back  in  the 
past,  before  the  country  had  become  thickly  peopled  and 
while  superstition  combined  with  rigid  rules  of  the 
masters,  kept  down  all  danger  of  revolt  among  the  slaves, 
there  were  no  cities.  ^  We  have  not  space  in  this  work 
to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  the  ancient  city,  but  refer 
the  curious  to  Dr.  Fustel,  whose  work**  cannot  be  perused 
without  profit.  Modem  scholars  are  making  valuable  com- 
pilations of  evidence  showing  that  cities,  like  nearly  ev- 
erything else,  were  a  natural  and  gradual  growth. 

The  great  Hesiod,  himself  a  poor  freedman  if  not  a  slavey 
may  have  had  the  Amphictyonic  league  and  its  wars  in 
mind  when  he  wrote  : 

uMea'B  light  arm  Ib  law  ;  for  spoils  tbey  wait 
And  lay  their  mutual  cities  desolate."  « 


M  The  custom  was  to  hnry  with  the  deceased  father  msn^  preciousi  arttclet 
of  which  he  was  fond  in  life.  See  Fnnck-Brentano,  La  OivdisatUm  et  tes  Lois^ 
on  this  Fetish  custom  and  his  eyidence  that  the  favorite  wife  was  often  buried 
aliye  alons  with  the  other  trinkets ;    livre  II.     c.  iL    pp.  114-11(L 

4iFnstel  de  Conlanges,  (Sti  Aniiqw,  liv.III.  c.  U.  et  UL  4a /d.  m.  c.  L 

a  Hesiod,    "Epya  ical  'Hficpai,  Y.  161. 
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ELEUSINIAN  MYSTERIES 

ANCIENT  GRIEVANCES  OF  THE  WORKERS. 

Working  People  degtitate  of  Souls — Original  popular  Beliefs— 
Flatx)  finally  gives  them  half  a  Soul— Modem  Ignorance  on 
the  true  Causes  of  certain  Developments  in  History — Sym- 
pathy, the  Third  Great  Emotion  developed  out  of  growing 
xleason,  through  mutual  Commiseration  of  the  Outcasts-y 
A  new  Cult — The  Unsolved  Problem  of  the  great  Eleusinian 
My.-teries — Their  wonderftil  Story — Grievances  of  slighted 
Workingmen — Organisation  impossible  to  Staves  except  ih. 
their  Strikes  and  Rebellions — The  Aristocrats'  Politics  and 
Religion  barred  the  DoOrs  against  Work-people — Extraor- 
dinary Tfhims  and  Antics  at  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries — Thd 
Causes  of  Grievances  endured  by  the  Castaway  Laborers—? 
Their  Motives  for  Secret  Organization — The  Terrible  Cryp- 
tia— The  horrible  Murders  of  Workingmen  for  Sport — Dark 
Deeds  Unvsiled — Story  of  the  Massacre  of  2,000  Working- 
men — ^Evidence — ^The  Grievances  in  Sparta — In  Athens— 
Free  Outcast  Builders,  Sculptors,  Teachers,  Priests,  Dancers, 
Musicians,  Artisans,  Diggers,  all  more  or  less  Organized — Re- 
turn to  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries — Conclasion^. . . 

ft 

DoBTNG  the  long  period  occupying — ^in  the  case  ot  the 
Indo-European  race  from  which  most  of  us  are  derired^ 
6evei*al  thousand  years,  there  came  about  a  differentia* 
tion  in  favor  of  the  slaves.  Granier  in  his  bright  exposi« 
tion  of  this  great  social  subject,  declares  slayery  to  have 
been  the  natural  outcome  of  the  Pagan,  or  family  religion,^ 
Fustel  de  Ooulanges  in  his  instructive  and  extraordinari^ 
lucid  work  has  proved  every  word  written  by  Grftnier 

^Bitt,  da  Causes  Oumriera,  pp.  89-41.   F{de  chap.  ill. 
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upon  this  daring  theme,  to  be  true.'  Pliilosopliers  of  our 
age,  catching  at  written  and  unwritten  obscurities  which 
Baliently  obtrude  upon  the  path  of  researchers  groping  in 
sociology,  are  getting  down  to  real  causes  of  events  which 
for  2,000  years  remained  phenomena  undeciphered.  Ages 
upon  ages  have  rolled  and  the  mouldering  stones  and  tab- 
lets,  invaluable  with  their  begrimed  inscriptions,  have  sau- 
cily stared  at  science,  unheeded.  Furtive  hints  by  anci- 
ent historians  for  centuries  have  mocked  the  lore  of  uni- 
versities, bearing  their  inuendos  which  failed  to  insult 
the  professorial  sticklers  to  our  darling  notes  and  emen- 
dations. Great  Social  wars  with  ominous  wing  have  been 
flopping  and  airing  our  ignorance  as  to  their  deep,  sup- 
pressed causes.  Then  the  downfall  of  the  Eoman  empire 
— that  of  all  others  most  inexplicable  wonder-r-has  been 
for  twenty  centuries  chopped  up  into  indigestible  morsela 
and  administered  to  students  of  history  searching  after 
great  events  and  ecclesiastical  lore.  At  last  the  student 
of  sociology  enters  the  field.  He  is  philosopher  enough 
to  divest  liimself  of  the  crusty  film  in  which  prejudice  is 
encysted  and  manly  enough  to  step  out  of  the  contumeli- 
ous state  and  like  a  MuriUo  go  down  among  the  tatterde- 
malions and  give  them  credit  for  what  they  were. 

Society  began  with  the  bully.*  It  began  with  unbridled 
irascibiUty,  concupiscence  and  egoism.  This  creature, 
man,  having  killed  or  clubbed  away  the  others,  sought 
among  the  females  the  handsomest  mate  and  in  the  best 
cave  or  hut  began  the  family*  The  Aryan  is  not  a  nomad. 
He  wants  a  home,  a  permanent  residence.  He  is  brigand 
enough  to  launch  forth  into  all  the  enterprizes  of  plunder, 
but  he  returns  to  his  home.  This  home  remained  his  fast- 
ness which  he  would  not  quit.  The  land  around  it  be- 
came his.  When  children  came  they  were  also  his. 
"When  they  grew  strong  and  could  work,  his  concupiscence 
differentiated  into  cupidity;  and  begetting  many,  he  forced 
them  to  work.  They  became  his  slaves.  If  the  little  ones 
refused  or  otherwise  displeased  him  his  irascible  impulses 
prevailed  and  he  killed  them.  Those  whom  he  could 
not  spare  he  only  punished.     His  irascibility  made  him  a 

sZa  CiU  Antique,  pp.  76-89;  See  also  JJuuL  zzL,  Odyssey,  zxiL,  LeoUicus, 
.  40,  41,  44,  47,  48. 

s  We  are  fo^ed  to  employ  tbis  homely  term  as  there  exists  in  £xigusk  y\f> 
other  which  so  nearly  conveys  oar  idea. 
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tyrant,  while  bis  acquisitiveneBS  made  him  rich.  He  be- 
came a  lord«  Sympathy  was  a  stranger  to  his  bosom 
though  no  doubt  it  worked  an  influence  at  an  early  day 
in  moulding  the  nature  of  the  family,  as  we  know  there 
were  favorites. 

He  lived  in  the  wonder-world.  The  phenomena  of  na- 
ture he  oould  not  understand.  There  were  thunders  and 
lightnings,  but  electricity  was  a  terror  which  shaped  a 
god.  When  this  god  of  nature  grew  into  shape  upon  his 
imagination  his  egoism  coveted  its  glory  and  immortality 
and  the  bully  came  to  imagine  himsdf  a  god;  and  assumed 
for  himself  power  and  immortality  deifying  himself  at 
death  and  ordaining  his  first-born  son  his  worshiper  and 
the  sole  inheritor  of  his  fortune.  The  remuneration  de- 
manded of  the  son  for  this  succession  was  the  paternal 
worship  and  the  deification  and  adoration  of  the  dead  fa- 
ther, now  a  saint.  Egoism  was  thus  the  originator  of  the 
Pagan  religion,  of  immortality  and  of  the  sainthood.* 

It  was  a  part  of  the  genius  of  this  cult  to  be  aristocratic 
and  exclusive.  It  inculcated  divine  rights  of  masters,  of 
noble  lords  and  afterwards  of  kings.  On  the  other  hand 
it  was  a  part  of  the  genius  of  paganism  to  have  slaves. 
It  was  so  exclusively  aristocratic  that  only  a  very  few  oould 
possibly  enjoy  its  beatitudes.  The  rest  were  obliged  to  be 
castaways.  The  castaways  v^ho  were  debarred  the  favorit- 
ism of  eternal  life  through  the  aristocratic  burial  and  dei- 
fication were  slaves,  doomed  by  an  inheritance  of  expro- 
priation and  of  poverty,  to  slavery.  When  they  became 
numerous,  although  wretched,  there  now  and  then  devel- 
oped a  man  or  woman  of  genius.  Bereft  of  everything 
tangible,  they  still  had  minds.  With  minds  they  consid- 
ered and  discussed  their  lowly  condition;  with  strength 
and  ingenuity  some  worked  themselves  out  of  bondage  and 
became  freedmen.  As  freedmen  they  began  to  organize 
into  protective  associations  and  trade  imions.  Thus  two 
distinct  parties  were  formed. 

Meantime  the  power  of  the  lords  or  property  owners 
increased  but  not  so  rapidly  in  numeric  strength  as  the 
power  of  the  outcast,  and  the  grandees,  seeing  the  bondmen, 
runaways  and  freedmen  forming  into  communes,  some  as 

4  Lttlii  paaamu,  of,  or  belonging  to  the  conntry,  pagtu.    There  were  then 
notownBordtiefl.    These  came  uter.    Cf.  La  CitK  Antique,  patsim. 
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tradesmen,  some  afi  brigands,  aU  dissatisfied,  some  veix 
dangeroius,  also  betook  themselves  to  organization.  Thiui^ 
there  were  two  distinct  dasses.  Which  of  these  two  clas- 
ses began  earliest  to  organize  for  self  defense  we  cannot  un-^ 
dertake  to  prove  bnt  reason  conjectures  that  it  must  have 
been  th  e  outcasts.  But  certain  it  is  *  they  formed  into  po  wer- 
ful  phratries '  or  curies  for  mutual  assistance,  sometimes  un- 
der religious  pretenses,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Italian  colleguu 

All  along,  parallel  with  each  other  through  time,  these 
two  systems,  the  grandees  or  gentes  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  outcasts  or  disinherited  on  the  other,  have  existed,  se- 
curing themselves  by  mutual  organization.  We  do  not  see 
in  history  much  of  the  working  classes.  The  principal  men-- 
tion  made  of  them  is  in  connection  with  slavery  and  the 
concomitant  degradation  of  servitude.  We  know  from 
certain  passages  in  history  that  insurrections  or  slave  re- 
bellions occurred.  Some  of  them  were  on  a  prodigious 
scale.  Plutarch  mentions  instances  where  the  masters  hy 
decree  of  the  phratries  sometimes  allured  large  numbers  of 
the  slaves  on  plea  of  a  festival  or  hunt  and  when  at  a  con*, 
venient  spot  fell  upon  and  murdered  them  by  hundreds, 
merely  to  get  rid  of  a  dangerous  element.'  That  the  ser- 
;vi]e  element  keenly  felt  the  contempt  in  which  they  were  rei- 
garded,  crops  out  in  the  records  of  the  remote  past.  We 
propose  to  give  many  instances. 

The  exclusion  of  slaves,  freedraen  and  afterwards  Christ- 
ians from  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  gives  the  student  of  so* 
ciology  an  important  hint  to  pages  of  the  unwritten  labor 
question;  showing  the  reasons  why  the  outcasts  resorted  to; 
co-operation  among  themselves,  as  an  only  practical  court, 
of  appeals  to  any  power  against  oppression  when  aggrieved*. 
All  writers  who  have  spoken  of  this  celebrated  and  myste- 
rious organization  agree  that  it  was  very  ancient.  As  we 
have  found  irrefutable  evidences  of  numerous  trade  unions 
so  early  as  the  eighth  and  ninth  century  before  Christ,  we 

•  Fnstel  de  Conlaoges,  Oiti  Antique,  lib.  n.  pp.  S9-S9,  LaFamUU;  Mann'fr^^ 
Jneient  and  Meduevoi  RepubUcB,  pp.  2^27. 

8  Morgan,  Ancient  Societies,  p.  88 :  ^*The  <t>parpia  is  a  brotherhood,  as  the  term, 
Imports ;  and  anatnral  growth  from  the  organization  into  gentes.  It  is  an  ori^anlc 
nnion  or  association  of  two  or  more  gentes  of  the  same  tribe  for  certain  common 
objects.  These  gentes  were  nsaally  sach  as  had  been  formed  by  the  eegmentar 
tion  of  an  original  gena.  **  This  author  sees  some  analogy  between  the  anc.icn  t- 
Oreek  and  Roman  gena  and  certain  tribes  of  North  American  Indians ;  notably 
the  Iroquois.    Consult  chapters  ii.  and  iiL 

1  Plntarch,  Lycurgus ;   also  Lycurgus  and  Numa  compared^ 
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pie^jl^ppt  trace  t^e  J^teasini^n  band  ^ao^  ot  t'^at  time.  %i 
jy  ^cjjvever^  v'^ortby  6f,renuirk.that  this  organization  existed 
at  a  ranch  earlier  daie'and  li^at,  although  the  societies  of  tVe 
^^Otkniea,.do,nojli  asJuminoi^s^y  come  to  the  front  on  06- 
5\Q^nt  of  this,  stignia  which  made  them  secret  and  prevented 
their  recognition,  it  is  no  proof  whatever  tliat  they  did  not 
also  ^xiait.  Trie  orojaniz^tioh  known  as  the  i^Jeusinians,"  ao- 
.cord^ng  to  ancient  authors  was  in  full  force  1,500  years  be- 
jFore  Christ.  Cioe^o  wjio  was  an  admirer  of  all  the  pagan 
iforms  that  tended  to  hand  down  the  exchisive  splendor  and 
dignity  of  the  aristocratic  stock,  believed  these  feasts  to 
*hav0  belonged  to  the  remotest  antiquity  anii  thit  they 
.lasted  the  longest  pf  utmost  any  institution.'  Like  the  great 
trade-unioa  mo^emeat  .they  transmit  unwritten  records 
through  an  occasional  slab,^^  bearing  inscriptions.^* 

The  Eleusinian  crusade  was  a  celebrated  and  exclusively 
aristocratic  reliorious  festival  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Deni- 
.et^r  or  Geres,^^  held  at  Eleusis,  a  large  town  some  ten  miles 
^rpnoL  Athens,  in  Attic  Greece.  It  was  a  great  outpouring 
Jfom  A!thens,  every  5  years  .^n  the  moiith  'Boedromion,^*  last- 
ing nine  days,  The  great  preparations  made  before  the  fes- 
jjjival,  began*  %©  extraordinary  solemnity  of  the  affair,  the 
j^anner  in  which  the  Athenians  attended  it  in  a  drome  or 
ichanting  caravansary,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  orusadiB. 
it  was  the  orfgin  of  all  well-known  crusades.  The  atteiid- 
ance  at  this  crusade  was  a  trial  of  one's  eligibility  to  the 
blessings  of  life  eternal.  Bleusis  means  a  trysting  place  ; 
conscq^uently  it  is  probable  that  the  great  games  suggested 
the  name  of  the  place,  and  once  established  upon  a  project- 
ing rook  of  thie  sea,  the  city  afterward  grew  around  it  and  in 
course  of  time  held  a  large  population.  There  are  some 
tonching  mementoes  which  may  be  gleaned  from  this  cele- 
brated name.  Whoever  reads  the  bible  in  Greek  finds  fre- 
quent mention  of  this  word  in  the  signification  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Saviour.     It  is  a  symbolic  word.   .  Emblems  in 

•  In  later  centuries  the  little  Mysteries  continued  though  they  were  not  con- 
fined to  Bleusis. 

y  Cicero,  De  Legibm,  IT.  caix  XVt. ;    PanegyricuB  of  Itoeraies^  6. 

1 J  Judging  from  the  slab  of  Faros  they  began  in  the  fifteenth  century  before 
Christ,    Laroasse,  Diclionnaire  Unioarsel,  Art.  />«  ^leusiniens. 

II  Ceres,  lilce  the  Peiasgic  Hermes  was  the  ithiphalic  deity,  having  power 
over  reproduction  and  the  supplies  ofl  if  e.    Of.  Encyc.  Brit.  vol.  XL  p.  670. 

'2  BovfBpoiiitavt  the  space  of  time  from  f^eptembcr  16th.  to  October  16th. ; 
from  fioitpofitta,  I  chase  with  a  shotit  Theseus  in  the  battle  with  the  Amazoni« 
chased  them  with  cries     It  is  a  word  of  great  antiquity     Plutarch,    Tkesenu, 
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those  days  were  comTnon ;  and  much  that  is  unexplained  or 
that  may  yet  be  explained — unexplained  throui^h  ignorance 
or  neglect— rcornes  oat,  by  a  proper  interpretation  of  em- 
blems. 

But  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  too  absurdly  exclusive 
to  stand  the  erosions  of  what  is  known  as  progress.  In  per- 
fect agreement  with  what  we  have  said  regarding  the  ex- 
clusive character  of  their  worship,  centering  it  upon  the 
egoistic  household  name,  forcing  a  puffed  aristocracy  by 
dint  of  gloriFying  a  human  creature  and  cutting  off  that 
glory  from  the  many,  especially  those  who  toil,  it  had  made 
itself  odious  and  intolerable  Ions:  before  the  advent  of  Christ. 
Yet  the  antiquity  and  greatness  of  the  trystmg  scenes  at 
Eleusis  had  become  renowned  in  every  well-known  part  of 
the  world.  All  over  Palestine,  long  afterwards  the  cradle 
of  another  but  infinitely  more  democratio  plan  of  worship, 
this  curious  practice  was  well-known.  In  Italy  and  Africa 
its  fame  had  gone  forth. 

We  are  not  speaking  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  merely 
to  recount  a  paltry  historico-ecclesiastical  fact.  We  are 
making  a  point  in  socioiogic  research.  We  therefore  ask 
our  reader  s  indulgence  in  comparing  the  social  life  of  home- 
spun work  people  through  a  metaphor  as  opposite  as  the 
Eleusinian  emblems.  Yet  it  is  no  metaphor.  It  bears  with 
it  a  bone  of  contention  which  raged  for  centuries,  split  and 
divided,  founded  heresies,  sophistries,  philosophies,  provoked 
labor  unions,  involved  work-people  in  communism,  drew  out 
discussion  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
in  after  years.  We  now  proceed  to  explain  how  this  was 
done.  In  am-ient  mytliology  Proserpine,  or  as  some  write  it, 
Persepliontswas  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Ceres  the  Demeter, 
and  ot  Jupiter.  Pluto  the  god  of  the  infeiiial  regions  fell 
in  love  with  Proserpine  and   while  she  was  in  the  act  of 

gatiiering  flowers  in  a  vale  of  Enna  in  Sicily,  stole  her  from 
er  mother,  carrying  her  off  to  his  nether- wo  rid  home.** 
The  mother  though  an  immortal  and  living  on  the  heights 
of  Enna  the  Sicilian  Olympus,  was  so  grieved  at  the  loss  of 
her  child  that  she  came  down  from  heaven,  betook  to  her- 
self the  garb  of  mortals,  became  an  old  woman,  assumed 
the  duties  of  a  nurse  and  wandered  through  the  country, 

^Unfra,  chap  viii.,  containing  the  story  of  Eunus  and  the  s^eaX  servile  w;ir 
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^ying  her  profesgion  for  a  subsij^tance  from  place  to  plarew 
She  went  to  Eleusis  and  there  ^ot  employment.  It  was  a 
job  of  nursinjr  a  clnld  of  the  king  of  the  place.  The  child's 
name  was  Demophon  and  under  the  celeRtial  solicitude  of 
this  goddess  in  disgniRe,  Metauira,  the  mother,  beheld  with 
astonishment  and  cariosity  the  marveloas  thrift  of  her  boy, 
Ceres  breathed  upon  him  the  breath  of  life,  dressed  him 
.with  ambrosial  ointment  and  at  night  used  to  purge  the 
dross  of  mortality  from  him  by  immersing  him  in  a  bath  of 
mysterious  fire,  with  an  ol>ject  of  making  him  also  immor- 
tal. But  one  night  the  fond  and  curious  mother  peeped 
through  the  veil  screening  the  immortalizing  process  of 
trans-substantiation  and  seeing  the  boy  pendent  in  a  halo  of 
flame  screamed  with  aflfright,  causing  the  haggard  old  nurse 
to  let  the  youngster  drop  deep  into  the  consuming  pit 
where  he  instantly  perished.  The  hag  then,  to  save  herself, 
threw  off  her  disguise  became  rehabilitated  and  forced  the 
people  of  Eleuses  to  build  her  a  temple  to  dwell  in  while  still 
continuing  her  search  for  the  lost  Proserpine.  Now  the 
professional  business  of  Jupiter  was  to  watch  the  interests 
of  raoi*tal  men.  But  Ceres  unable  to  endure  the  loss  of  her 
stolen  child  and  remembering  the  details  of  her  husband's 
escape  when  a  babe  from  the  ferocious  Saturn,  struck  the 
earth  with  her  wand  of  famine.  She  rebelled  energetically 
against  the  shape  of  things,  and  at  last  Jupiter  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  innocent  denizens  of  the  earth  as  a  profes- 
sional duty.  Thisled  to  the  discovery  of  Proserpine.  From 
her  temple  at  Eleusis,  Demeter  who  was  the  protectress  of 
the  products  of  labor  made  things  uncomfortable  for  the  peo- 
ple who  were  in  her  husband's  care.  They  were  stricken 
with  malaria.  Contagion  spread.  The  ground  ceased  to 
produce  and  the  horrors  of  famine  engulfed  them.  Men 
prayed,  sacrificed,  and  besought  their  patron  gods,  e-ich 
getu  for  itself,  and  urged  the  further  combination  of  gentile 
tribes  into  phratries  to  no  effect  until  gieat  Jove  at  last  got 
Mercury  to  visit  Erebus  who  went  down  into  the  pagan  in- 
ferno where  Pluto  was  enjoying  the  charms  of  the  beautitiil 
stolen  prize.  Thus  the  sly  god  got  found  out.  This  pagan 
inferno  was  Hades  where  Pluto  was  king.  He,  like  Satan 
was  cunning.  He  knew  that  by  tempting  her,*  as  the  devil 
a  time  before  had  tempted  Eve,  he  could  induce  her  to  eat 
the  forbidden  fruit;— this  time  a  pomegranite  seed.    XJn- 
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warily  she  was  lured  into  the  temptation  which  cost  her  ft 
fourth  part  of  each  year,  for  the  rest  of  her  immortal  exis- 
tence, in  the  infernal  abode  with  Pluto.  The  other  three- 
fourths  of  the  year,  however,  she  was  permitted  to  pass 
upon  earth. 

Such  is  the  redicnlous  story  which  among  the  ancients, 
was  believed  at  the  point  of  the  poniard  or  under  penalty 
of  the  hemlock  for  at  least  two  thousand  years.  To  cavil 
with  its  austere  sanctity  was  a  heresy  costing  the  blaspheme 
ist  his  life  and  every  hope  of  immortality. 

Some  palliation  of  the  absurdity  of  this  sub-terrestrial 
abode  is  furnished  by  the  qualification  that  in  ancient  belief 
the  world  was  flat,  not  round ;  and  between  the  two 
flat  surfaces  there  flowed  a  river  with  whose  murky  waters 
Erebus  had  something  to  do.  On  the  other  side,  once 
there,  the  journeying  immortals  were  ushered  into  view  oi 
the  indescribable  beatitudes  of  the  elysium.  This  gorgeous- 
terra  incognita  was  not  to  be  reached  without  pa^^sing  the 
terrible  cynocephalous  or  many- headed  watchdog  named 
Cerberus.  But  heaven  was  on  the  other  side.  Passage- 
from  this  to  that  was  the  agony. 

Now  Ceres,  the  wife  of  the  mighty  Jupiter  and  mother 
of  the  lovely  Proserpine,  was  the  goddess  of  the  harvests. 
She  represented  the  cereals.  She  rode  on  a  jagatnatha  drawn 
by  dragons.  Her  brow  was  coronated  with  wreaths  of 
wheat.  This  rape  of  Proserpine  by  Pluto  on  the  ragged 
edge,  between  our  world  of  mortals  and  heaven  became  era* 
blematic  of  the  agonies  uf  winter; — from  autumn  when  the 
the  wheat  was  sown,  then  the  cold  hyemal  gloom  of  gesta- 
tion in  the  dark  borderlands,  the  try  sting  place,  the  hyper- 
borean domain  of  hades;  thence  over  the  half  congelated 
Styx  was  ferried  the  elastic  imagination  by  the  money  get- 
ting Charon, 'and  behold,  the  vernal  raptures  of  heaven 
and  its  elysian  fields  appear,  full  of  springing  verdure,  the 
land  of  exquisite  delight! 

Sucli  was  the  Mythic  origin  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries. 
They  were  weird  forms  of  imagination,  assimilating  things 
real  with  things  unreal  and  working  them  up  into  maxims, 
emblems  and  creeds,  until  they  assumed  a  priesthood  and 
became  an  organization  of  men  and  women  knit  by  the  tie 
of  secrecy  which  nothing  but  the  long  fluctuations  of  pro- 
gress could  unbind. 
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What  the  actual  performaDce  wasatthe/^en^^roZea  of  the 
S^nsiniaD  mysteries  nobody  knows.  We  know  that  they 
were,  in  their  prime,  symbolic  of  the  procreative  emprgy  of 
nature.  But  they  were  attended  with  certain  extraordinary 
rites.  What  were  these  rites?  They  were  also  conducive 
to  the  science  of  eternal  bliss. 

Who  secured  that  bliss  ?  In  answering  these  two  ques- 
tions we  must  return  to  the  kernel  of  our  theme — the  labor 
element.  To  the  first  one  of  them,  the  answer  is  vague.. 
This  we  know,  that  the  rites  consisted  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentations of  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  daughter  of  Cereg» 
goddess  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  of  the  fields,  and  labor," 
who  was  supposed  to  preside  over  the  cereals  and  other 
alimentation  of  man.  This  rape  was  performed  by  Pluto  ;^ 
and  in  its  emblematic  mysticisms  conveys  the  idea  not  only 
of  procreation  but  also  of  immortality  of  the  human  soul." 
Whether  more  may  still  be  contributed  by  science  to  these 
strange  and  intensely  interesting  rites  is  yet  to  be  seen.  As 
late  as  1858  an  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  has  been  contributed  in  the  discovery 
by  Vlastos,  at  a  village  named  Hagi-Constantios,  of  a  mar- 
ble slab  containing  an  inscription  including  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  society. 

The  first  day  of  the  nine  was  celebrated  perhaps  partly 
in  Athens  or  before  the  arrival  at  Eleusis.  On  the  march 
from  Athens  to,  Eleusis  the  jealous  outcasts  who  were  ex- 
eluded  from  the  raptures  of  the  scene,  always  ranged  them- 
selv^is  in  hostile  array  and  belabored  the  marchers  with 
stones  and  clubs,  until  the  arrival  of  the  proce.ssion  at  the- 
temple  of  Megaron.** 

The  second  day  was  called  alade  mustae.  It  was  the- 
16th  of  Boedromian,  It  was  the  day  of  the  baptism,  being* 
a  march  in  phalanx  to  the  sea.  The  procesciioa  here  received 
their  baptism  and  purification.  The  third  was  the  day  of 
the  feasting.     On  the  fourth  day  the  poppey  seeds  were  ad- 

14  TTwaroff,  Euai  mr  les  mgOtre*  d*  ^Xeusii,  8rd.  edition,  Paris,  1816 ;  Cren  - 
Ear's  i^fmbolik  und  MiUiologie  <fer  aUen  Volker;    Preller,  DemeUr  und  PersqpJione 
Hambarg,    1837.  * 

1ft  For  a  description  of  the  temple  of  Megaron  at  Elenels,  see  Gnhl  and  Ko* 
ner.  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  BoTnans,  translated  by  Haeffer,  pp.  48-9.  The  dark 
crypt  where  the  mysteries  were  performed  by  the  Mvo-Taywyoi  also  the  initia- 
tlons,  was  under  ground.  From  Aristophanes  (Plato,  Bekk.  L.  ed.  jBepu&.  in  cap.. 
ZYli.),  we  learn  that  at  the  initiations  they  sacrificed  a  hog.  Aristophanes,  Baao^ 
V.   S7i{-5,  has  the  passage  hinted  at. 
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ministered.  This  rite  represented  the  stapefying  influence 
of  the  narcissus  under  which  the  maiden  Persephone  was 
stolen  away.  Orpheus  was  the  hierophant  or  priest'  whose 
duty  it  was  to  initiate  eligible  candidates  into  the  mysteries. 
He  was  assisted  by  Erechtheis  daughter  of  Erechtheus  the 
smasher.  It  is  quite  likely  that  this  initiating  ceremony  was 
some  kind  of  violent  struggle.  It  must  have  been  attended 
by  oaths  of  fidelity  under  punishment  of  death  to  any  one 
who  divnlged  the  secret  The  initiation  took  place  in  the 
night  or  in  the  dark  crypt  of  the  temple,  as  the  dadouchos  oi 
torch-bearer  was  in  attendance  and  his  torch-procession  rep- 
resented the  search  for  the  lost  daughter  of  Ceres.  This 
dadouchoB  was  a  piiest  holding,  as  Xenophoii  tells  us,  the 
office  hereditarily  for  life ;  and  at  his  decease  it  fell  to  an- 
other of  the  same  family,  the  CaUidae.  There  was  also  a 
great  sacrificial  rite  performed,  who  or  what  the  victim,  is 
not  veiy  clear ;  but  the  herald  of  the  paoiifioe,  the  htero^ 
ceryx  was  always  there."  The  new  initiates  were  not  per- 
mitted to  cat  flesh.  Even  the  hierophant  or  initiating 
priest  was  required  to  live  on  low  diet  that  passion  might 
be  restrained  during  the  ordeal.^'  He  drank  a  decoction  of 
hemlock  which  had  the  eflectto  benumb  the  sensibilities,  a 
thing  exceedingly  appropriate  at  the  moment  of .  this  ex- 
tatic  enjoyment,  where,  if  we  are  to  believe  Maury,  a  critic 
well  credited  and  much  quoted  on  this  subject,  all  around, 
the  voluptuous  nobles  of  both  sexes  take  their  turns.  The 
unscrupulus  dictionhaire  imiverael,^^  quoting  from  the  above 

16  Crenzer,  Symbol  tmd  Mypiologie  iter  aJlm  VSIker, 
11  lATonSBe,  Diciionfuwre  Univertdt  Art.  Les  itlleuginiem. 
18  **On  representait  dans  ane  sorte  de  drame  hieratiqae  le  raptde  la  fille  Pro- 
serpine. On  paesait  par  le  veritable  rencontre  dn  sacrament."  Art.  Mystirei 
EleuHnienK.  For  an  account  of  this  extraordinary  symbolism  among  the  abor- 
iginal Americans  see  Bancroft's  Native  Races,  III.  p.  607.  Is  It  not  a 
possible  thing  that  this  sjmbolism  may  have  come  to  the  Alentn  and  Peplles 
fromcastom  as  and  nt  and  original  as  the  Eleuslnian  mysteries?  Ban- 
croft says :  "The  Pep  les  abstained  from  their  w  ves  *  *  *  *  previous  to 
.sowing,  in  order  to  indulge  «  «  «  «  to  the  fullest  extent  on  the  eve  of  that 
day,  evidently  with  a  v.ew  to  initiate  or  urge  ihe  fecundating  povtrirs  of  na- 
ture. It  is  even  said  that  certain  persons  were  appointed  to  perlorm  the 
sexual  act  at  the  moment  of  planting  the  first  seed.  During  the  b  tter 
cold  nights  of  the  Hyperborean  winter,  the  Aleuts,  both  men  and  women 
joined  nands  ^n  the  open  air  and  whirled  penectJy  nalted  round  certain 
idols,  lighted  only  by  the  pale  moon.  The  spirit  was  supposed  to  hallow 
the  dance  with  hin  presence.  There  certainly  could  have  been  no  liceutiotis 
element  in  this  ceremony,  tor  oettinff  aside  thf"  d.BComfort  of  dancing  naked 
with  the  thermometer  at  zero,  we  read  that  the  dancers  wore  blindfolded, 
and  that  decorum  was  strictly  enforced.  In  Nicaraijua,  maize  sprinkled 
with  blood  drawn  from  the  genitals  wa^  rep:aidedas  sacred  food."  Addi- 
tlonaUy  to  this  fact,  Baxici*oft  says,  (III,  p.  506,  quotln;;  Palacio,  Corla,  p.  64) 
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author  has  no  hesitation  in  hinting  that  the  great  secret 
which  in  this  case  was  a  veritable  aanctum  sanctorum,  was 
nothing  less  than  a  wild  scrambiing  and  voluptuous  ero- 
tomania, such  as  might  happen  after  a  fenst  of  wine. 
Within  Xhe^e  pmetraUa  are  thus  said  to  have  happened  an 
exuberance  of  voluptuousness,  a  struggle  to  feign  escape,  an 
agony  and  a  glory  of  fullest  efiulgence  emblematically  rep*- 
resenting  each,  in  turn,  the  process  of  nature  from  the  time 
seed  is  sown  in  autumn,  through  the  gloom  and  straggle  of 
winter  to  the  genial  spring  when  the  new  cereals  bur^t  trom 
their  first  verdure,  to  their  harvest  for  the  nourishment  of 
man.  At  any  rate  it  is  a$>certained  as  certain  that  thei« 
were  the  course  errante,  the  thalamos  or  pastas,  the  veil  of 
the  epoptai^  and  all  solemnly  conducted  under  the  eye  of 
the  hierophant  and  ErHchtheir^,  the  priest  and  priestess  of 
the  mysteries.  Maurv**^  declares  that  an  entrance  into  the 
fourth  degree  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  not  only  secured 
to  the  initiate  a  positive  guaranty  against  the  dreaded  snp^ 
plioium  of  Tartarus,  or  the  lower  hell,  but  it  insured  his 
felicity  in  this  life  also." 

This  sketch  of  the  great  Eleusinian  games  may  appear  to 
the  reader  an  aberration  from  our  theme,  the  history  of  the 
laborers  of  ancient  times.  Not  so;  for  it  prepares  the  way 
to  the  student  of  history  from  a  sociologic  point  of  view,  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  grievances  the  poor  were  forced 
to  submit  to.  To  be  born  a  degraded  wretch,  a  mere  in- 
strument, usable  by  a  master  owning  one  as  a  thing  and 
handling  that  thing,  its  labor,  its  destiny  as  an  earthy  tool, 
is  to  a  being  possessed  of  sensibility  and  reason,  a  grievance. 
It  is  slavery.  •  When  this  slave  grows  into  the  reasoning 
being  he  inwardly  rebels  against  the  men  and  the  institu- 
tion by  which  he  is  held  in  bondage.  He  is  wise  enough 
to  foresee  that  his  only  chances  of  wriggling  out  of  bond- 
age and  of  securing  riddance  from  its  grievances  is  by  some 

of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Honduras  an<1  Mexico:  *'The  fVequent  occur- 
rence of  the  cross,  which  has  ser\  ed  in  so  nirtny  and  snoh  widely  separated 
parts  of  the  eartd  a--  the  symbol  of  the  •.fe-giving,  creative,  and  fertilizing 
principle  in  nature,  is,  perUNps  one  of  the  most  stnkiD};  evidences  of  the  for- 
mer recognition  of  the  rec.procal  |  riiiciples  of  nature  by  the  Americans :  es- 
pecially when  we  remember  that  the  Mexican  name  lor  the  emblem  tonaca- 
quahaitl .  sign  ties  ^ree  of  one  life  or  flesh. ' " 
19  Plato,  Fhcedrtu,  850,  c.;    Bbckh,  Inscr.  1. 

90  Maury,  HUUnre  de»  SeUaions  de  la  Orhce  ArUiquie. 

91  Flato  tells  us  of  the  sufferings  of  those  who  fail  to  obtain  pargation  at  the 
mysteries.    SepubUc,  lib.  II.  cap.  7.  L.  edition. 
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institution  of  bis  own ;  some  court  of  appeal.  Political  in* 
tdtations  bave  never  given  the  workingmaa  a  court  of  ap- 
peals. The  workinffman  has  never  yet  bad  a  hearing ; " 
and  his  reason  and  experience  both  pobtto  the  terrible  lact 
that  no  hearing  is  possible  except  before  his  oum  court  of 
appeals.  The  trade  union  is,  per  w^  a  true  court  of  appeals. 
\Ve  hare  seen  that  the  isolated  gens  or  family  of  nobles, 
when  threatened  by  the  dangers  of  a  growing  population, 
by  pirates,  by  slave  insurrections  and  feuds,  organized  them- 
aelves  into  phratries,  curias^  Innsrdoms,  empires  and  thus 
found  means  of  submitting  their  grievances  to  courts  of  jus- 
tice for  settlement.  We  have  also  means  of  knowing  that 
the  laboring  element  had,  on  the  other  hand,  commenced  the 
organization  of  their  forces.  Of  the  former  there  is  suffi. 
eient  proof;  of  the  latter,  as  students  in  the  phenomena  ot 
ancient  social  life,  we  glean  here  and  there  fresh  proof  frotu 
inscriptions  on  tablets  of  stone  which  have  survived  the 
heedless  ages,  enabling  us  to  search  anew  the  hitherto 
vaguely  deciphered  meanings  of  expressions  of  the  ancient 
chroniclers,  finding  here  and  there  trophies  of  ioesiimable 
worth ;  all  going  to  show  that  the  ancient  laborers,  altboug)i 
hated  and  hunted  everywhere  and  very  early,  also  formed 
unions  and  other  courts  of  appeal  against  grievances.  We 
find  evidence  too,  that  these  organisations  commenced  very 
.early — ^perhaps  coeval  with  the  political  organization  of  the 
nobles,  or  even  before. 

But  the  labor  movement  of  this  nineteenth  century  sur* 
rounded  by  an  infinitely  more  luminous  moral  atmospherei 
is  little  likely  to  understand  what  could  ))088ihly  have  been 
the  grievance  of  the  ancient  working  people  against  the 
Eleusinian  games.  What  objections,  men  will  say,  could 
working  people,  ignorant  as  they  were  in  those  timej*,  have 
had  to  any  means  of  salvation,  soul  and  body,  from  suffir- 
ing.**  This  brings  the  matter  pertinently  before  us  !  The 
Eleusinian  mysteries  were  simply  a  religious  rite,  founded 
amid  the  ignorance  of  an  ancient  period  of  our  forefaihers* 
existence.    For  that  era  it  was  enlightened.     What  then,^ 

nSee  Bristed,  Resouroei  of  the  Umted  States,  p.  103,  ed.  181S  and  hia  ref- 
erence to  the  dismal  failure  of  Lycnrgas  in  sapping  the  family  of  its  lOYee  and 
la  encoiucagioji:  cruelty. 

21!  Bristed,  Idem,  p.  392,  declare?  that  all  nations  tljat  have  given  themselves 
up  to  erratic  irreirnlarities,  *'every  species  of  profl|orncy»'  have  done  so  as  a  coh- 
•eqnence  of  irr^'lisjioi'. 
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^6ti1d  Jibe  lowly  who  performed  the  world's  dru^erf*  Jbay^t 
encoaraged^.  ip  opposition  to  it  ? 

Thpse  wbo  tba9  ii3.terro|;ate,  do  so  io  the  absence  ofaa 
understanding  of  the  question.  The  laboring  plasfieSf  though 
socially  degraded^  had  sensitive  feelings.  TE»ey,  like  their 
masters,  were  believers  in  the  oonimon  reK^on  and  its 
forms.  They  cannot  be  blamed  for  that.  Bat  while  they 
saw  their  masters  favored  with  what  they  thought  to  be 
glories  of  religion,  they  found  themselves  utterly  excluded. 
T^o  one  at  Athens  who  was  a  slave,  or  bis  descendant  could 
secure  admittance.  In  far  later  times  even  christians  who 
were  the  descendants  of  slaves  and  consequently  mostly  of 
tbe  laboring  element,  were  denied  admittance.  The  gates, 
from  the  remotest  era  were  ..arbitrarily  closed  against  the 
workers  "who  labored  to  produce  the  means  of  subsistence 
for  the  rich.  The  gorgeous  telesteria,  and  pilasters  o|  the 
great  temple  of  Megaron,  were,  by  the  outcasts,  only  to  be 
gazed  upon  ai^d  marveled  at  from  a  distance.  The  Calliades 
who  inherited  thG|g)riesihood  were  ^11  of  noble  blood.  The 
common  rabble  might  get  into  the  caravan  and  through  the 
dust  and  din  march  unobserved  from  Athens  to  Eleusis. 
They  might,  as  in  the  procession  of  our  modem  camp-r 
meeting,  become  inspired  with  the  occasion  and  imbued 
with  the  frenzy  of  faith,  or  even  dare  to  picture  themselves 
worthy  to  paiiicipate.  But  tbe  order  of  such  a  man's  rank 
was  soon  manifestsd  by  the  missiles,  hisses,  leers  and  attacks 
against  the  throng,  himself  included,  by  his  own  people  who 
gathered  pn  the  wayside  and  threw  derision  and  vented 
spite  in  turbulence  and  often  force  against  all  the  crusaders 
alike.  On  his  arrival  his  case  became  hopeless,  for  a  rigid 
examination  by  of^cers  of  the  law  soon  detected  his  meaner 
rank  and  caused  his  expulsion.  None  but  the  darlings  of 
the  family  constituted  gentes  were  deemed  fit  for  admisuon 
to  the  holy  altar. 

We  mean  by  this  that  the  working  man  was  too  low  in 
the  estimation  of  the  devotees  of  the  Pagan  temple  to  be 
the  possessor  of  an  immortal  soul."    Now  let  the  questioner 

s^PlfttOtXato',  ▼!;  Homer,  OdeM«y.  XVIL  e.822,  S28;  Horace,  iS'mno,  X 
The  ancient  idea  was  that  those  who  failed  to  get  through  the  flat  earth  ttom 
this,  the  mortal  side^  to  the  other  which  wa«  heaven.  Elytitimi,  perished.  Plato, 
the  great  idealist  wrote  {Gorgiaa,  168-73;  PhcsdOf  77,  130;  Bep.  c.  13),  several 
intensely  interesting  details  on  the  wanderings  and  giopiafft  of  the  eoul  on  whose 
waxen  tablet  is  indelibly  stamped  vinnet  and  sins  for  Bhadamanthos  and  the 
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conBider  that  these  ontcasis  were  human  beings  of  the  same 
nattiral  stock,  against  whom  natural  laws  of  heredity  had 
made  no  discrimination;  that  they  were  as  bright,  as  clear, 
as  conscious,  as  well  developed  and  intelligent  as  their  mas- 
ters, were  often  their  masters'  children  ;  that  they  some- 
times rose  supremely  to  eminence  despite  the  pitiless  con- 
tempt and  mountain-like  obstacles  they  bad  to  contend  with 
— ^let  the  objector  observe  these  things  in  a  practical  way 
and  he  will  be  furnished  a  true  key  to  one  cause  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction  and  counter  organization  of  laborers  of  ancient 
times,  for  securing  a  court  that  might  hear  their  appeals* 
The  world  at  that  period  was  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
pious  and  the  impious,^  which  means  the  nobles,  bom  of  the 
gods  and  entitled  to  go  back  to  the  gods,  and  the  earth- 
borns,  doomed  to  delve  for  their  masters  and  at^eath  go 
back  to  the  earth  But  although  this  was  recognized  as  an 
old  belief  coming  from  the  institution  of  slavery  in  which 
the  most  liberal  of  men  could  only  acknowledge  them  to 
be  more  than  half  furnished  with  an  immortal  principle,"* 
yet  the  intelligence  of  the  outcasts  rdsblled  against  it. 
Would  not  men  under  such  circumstances  naturally  consider 
this  a  great  grievance?  In  our  own  times,  when  all  men 
are  admitted  to  be  bom  equal — ^times  compared  with  those 
old  days  being  as  the  dazzle  of  noonday  to  the  obscurity  of 
morning  twilight — in  our  own  free  civilization  the  working 
people  combine  upon  economic  issues,  their  equality  of 
right  to  heaven  unquestioned;  but  those  people  imagined 
thtni selves  suffering  a  humiliating  grievance  when  the 
haughty  disclaimer  was  flung  into  their  face  that  they 
were  too  mean  to  expect  either  a  present  or  a  future.  If 
then,  they  gnashed  with  anguish,  or  even  vengeance  or  se- 
cretly took  measures  to  get  even  with  this  oppression,  it 
was  but  an  effort  to  express  a  grievance. 

We  make  these  statements  to  show  why  in  ancient  times 
the  labor  movement  took  different  phases  from  these  we  fe»ee 
on  every  hand  about  us.  We  do  this  because  we  are  about 
to  bring  forward  proof  that  there  existed  an  opposition  to 

other  post  m  item  judges  to  examine.  Those,  sach  as  slaves  sapposcd  to  have 
no  souls,  were  denied  even  a  burial.    They  were  burned. 

s&  Consult  chapter  S  of  Granier's  Hixl,  des  Claua  OumrOret^  pp.  48-71.  The 
eritic  should  carefully  study  his  mafimificent  array  of  notes. 

M  Plato,  Laws,  ix.  half  a  soul ;  Tim.  zTiii.  •  Ixxi.  Homer,  Odessey,  lib  XVII ; 
Aristotle  declared  that  the  children  of  the  noble  masters,  who  were  bom  slaves 
coQld  be  only  animated  beings. 
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the  whole  philosophy  based  on  the  slave  code  and  to  the 
religion  thai  denied  the  equality  of  man.  The  first  thing 
is  to  produce  proof  that  the  working  people  resented  their 
exclusion  from  the  Eleusinian  mysterieH. 

To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  indulge  in  a  little  circum- 
locution, as  the  evidence  is  very  vague  and  indirect.  It  is 
in  fact,  new  ground.  However  much  there  may  lie  con- 
cealed in  support  of  this  important  fact  which  we  proix)se 
to  establish,  it  must  be  confessed  that  such  evidence  lies  in 
moldering  in  appreciation  and  neglect.  Did  the  Inboring 
or  outcast  element  of  that  ancient  era  resent  and  combine 
against  the  system  that  ignored  them  soul  and  body? 

We  have  proof  that  they  did ;  but  in  adducing  this  proof 
hold  claim  to  the  right  to  draw  inferences  from  the  exist- 
ence and  career  of  as  many  different  forms  of  labor  and 
socialistic  organizations  as  we  can  hunt  out  from  the  gloom 
of  tyranny  and  oblivion.  With  this  range  of  the  whole 
field  assumed  to  be  conceded,  we  shall  produce  before  the 
critic  what  we  can  find  of  all  sorts  of  organizations  bearing 
upon  the  point,  and  where  the  link  of  evidence  becomes 
broken  in  the  chain  of  chronology,  shall  feel  perfectly  ex- 
onerated for  drawing  upon  the  plausibly  imaginative  in 
order  to  restore  that  link.  The  fact  that,  as  an  anthropo- 
logist we  are  undertaking  to  write  a  history  of  ethics  from 
a  standpoint  of  sociology,  entitles  us  to  a  right  to  scientifi- 
cally use  all  the  strategy  of  comparative  testimony.  By 
these  remarks  is  meant  the  trade  union,  the  co-operative  so- 
ciety, the  burial  society,  the  society  for  social  amusement 
among  the  lowly,  the  agrarian  foment,  the  social  wars,. 
even  to  some  extent  the  sophist  and  Pythagorean  social- 
ism, the  ascetic  Essenianism  and  finally  the  grand  culmi- 
nation of  all,  Christianity.  All  these  strictly  belong  to> 
the  true  social  history  of  the  ancient  lowly ;  for  all  tibeir 
membership  was  originally  of  freedmen  and  slave  origin* 

In  order  to  answer  the  question  properly  it  isnecesaaiy 
to  glance  a  moment  at  the  social  nistory  of  the  Grecian 
peninsula.  As  early  as  1055  £.  C.  there  had  been  a  hor- 
rible murder  or  massacre  of  the  Helots  or  slaves  and  their 
descendants  at  Sparta.  It  was  in  the  myUiical  ages ;  but 
great  events  even  among  the  poor  and  ignorant  have  a. 
certain  faculty  of  transmitting  their  history  through  tradi- 
tion.   It  has  come  down  to  us  through  poetry  and  song. 
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ttuougb  hiniB  of.  ancdent  history,  tlirongh  honest  Piutorohy 
and  we  are  assured  as  to  the  assassinations  which  were 
£rom  time  to  time  perpetrated  upon  the  defenseless  work- 
ing people  of  liiat  time.  We  also  know  that  these  poor  crea* 
tures  who  were  to  the  body  pditio  of  those  people  what  the 
bones  are  to  the  body,  had  unions  for  self  proteotion. 
Still  further  it  is  known  that  they  enjoyed  the  right  to 
oi^anize.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  slaves  them- 
selves actually  possessed  protective  societies*^  and  consid- 
ering the  free  and  intelligent  classes  whence  they  were 
derived  it  is  quite  natural  that  they  should  have  possessed 
them.  Espeoiidly  is  this  possible  among  the  helots  or 
slaves  of  Lacedflemon.  They  were,  as  we  have  seen,  slaves 
by  inheritance,  often  their  wealthy  masters'  own  children. 
They  were  prisoners  of  war,  forcibly  reduced  to  that 
wretched  conditLon  by  being  beaten  in  the  war  with 
Helos  ;  and  later  in  the  great  Messenian  war,  when  Sparta 
became  the  victor  in  that  conflict,  those  brave,  proud,  in- 
genius  Greeks  along  with  all  of  the  two  above  mentioned 
classes,  were  humihated,  subjugated,  degraded  to  the 

n  It  is  known  that  tbej  did  at  a  later  period ;  Of.  Ltkdera,  Die  JHonysuchm 
Kf^tteTf  8.  22  &47.  This  author  iBtiitions  a  very  interestng  inseription 
(BdcUi,  Corpiu  Inscripiionum  Orcecanam.  I.  p.  417),  that  has  come  to  liiht, 
at  or  n^ar  Pergamus,  which  shows  that  slavt^s  belonged  to  the  eranoi  or  union 
of  mechani-  s.  On  vnage  ^,  Iittders  says  '^Bezeichnend  fttr  d«n  Charakter 
des  Vereinswesens  der  spateren  Zeit  ist  es,  dafs  auch  Solaven  nlcht  allein 
aneihem  JSranos  sfoh  betheiligen.  sondeni  aacliunter  sich  ein  religidses  Cpl- 
]«dlim  m^  Upiereti^tzangscai-se  bilden  driM'ten .  Fttr  den  von  Sclaven  benaU- 
ten^  Erahos  bteten  zahlreiche  Be  spiele  die  nnlangst  in  Delphi  Ke^nndenen 
Krellassungsiu'knnden.  Dwt  Collegium  Jlihodischer  Sclaven  zu  £3bren  de« 
2Sf?qH  AtabyriOS  (Ai6c  'Ara^vpiaoral  Twi/  r«f  ir6Au>«  8ov\»v'*),  So  also  In  ly.  47, 
I/Uders  further  oorroborates  the  facts  that  slaves  belonged  to  the  unions:  ''Dass 
ab'*r  \>relne  von  einig«  r  Bedeatnng  aadd  9cla\"eu  zur  Bed  ennntc  batten,  ist 
nattb-lich;  Kroton  hattc  ale  Fr.e  tor  des  von  ilim  ge'tlfleten  CoUegiuois  der 
Attalisten  testamentarisc*  dem  Thiaeos.  nnter  anderem  Tempel-nnd  Htins- 
gfu-fttk  anoh  Sclaven  vermacht.  Auf  den  Relief e  an^  Niraa  haben  w  r  tn  den 
nm  das  MphI  beschaftigten  und  In  den  Mosicirenden  Personen  Sclaven  er- 
k^nnt.**  0&  page  22,  Lfiders  has  already  mentioned  this  Kraton,  in  proof  of 
the rpemberamp  ap  slaves:  *'Kraton,  ghnstUngder  Attalen  und  hDchanff«>- 
mnes  MitgliecT nnd  Priester  der  groSsen  ffyuodua  Dlohysischer  Technlten  in 
TefML  batte  i(i|oh  seiner  gU^aEmden  Aninahme  an  dem  Hofe  von  Pergotnos  doet 
aiis  (iHtb  verbande  dar  Ktinstler  einen  Verein  von  Thia^oten  za  Eliren  der 
P^Fraib^lsehen  KBiUge  gestiftet,  dessen  Mitglieder  sich  ArTaXi<rrat  nenneh." 
Fartb^c  on.  in  t be  same  page«  he  shows  that  Kraton  made  the  union  a  present 
orhis  dwn  slaves  when  he  med ;  probably,  as  Foncart  shows  that  they  some- 
tkoes  did,  (JfAa*  turVaffiranAistemetU  de*  esciavespar  forme  de  VMte  ct  une  dMnitS 
p,.  ^8),  iB  order  to  set  them  free.  "In  seinem  Testamantf  endlich.  von  dem 
uiifl,  so  wie  von  Jenem  Briefs,  eln  Fragment  erhalten  ist,  vermacht  er  dem 
verbande  eine  anaehnli'  he  Geldsamme,  clamit  sia  aaf  d6n  Zhisen  Ibre  0|)- 
let  and  festlichen  ZusammehktiDfte  bestritten  den  Statnten  gem&fs  {xa'Stin 
w  Tit  vQii9&wuf  «p^  «<c«<fTidr  AiaWraxcv).  Das  Mobfl»r  d^s' VereinVhausf s,  da« 
Gi  schUnr  «a  den  ^iferuiind  Mahlzeften  und  der  feierlt«hen  Pompe,  daaia 
dem  erhaitenen  Tpeile  des  Testament  aufgezahlt  wird,  hinterliess  erdepi 
Vcveiii  nobflt  elnes  Aacahl  Solaven  sd  dailemdem  B^ts. 
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«ame  servile  condition.  But  aitbougfa  the  hodj  'vn$ 
bowed  down  to  servitude,  the  mind  remained  to  play  its 
ianoies,  to  plot  and  plan,  to  ooncoet  in  secret;  and  Ian* 
cguage  v^as  also  theirs — a  facile  tongue — ^rich  in  versatility 
ol  idiom ;  full  of  thrilling  nuance  and  touching  charm. 
The  pov^erful  physique  vras  there,  the  love  ol  adventure^ 
t]ie  Greek  cravings  for  a  better  lot,  vrith  fortitude,  dash 
and  intrepidity  which  form  the  gallant  characteristics  of 
that  grand  people — all  these  the  worMngmen  ol  high  an- 
tiquity possessed.  More  than  this,  they  had  inteUigence 
enough  to  know  that  the  cruelties  they  suffered  were  un- 
just. If  then,  we  hear  through  the  sciiitiUations  of  the 
fragments  that  there  were  uprisings,  social  turmoils  and 
wars,  we  know  them  to  haye  been  the  natural  outcome  of 
«uch  a  state  of  things,  and  nothing  to  be  wondered  at. 

Now  we  have  promised  to  adduce  proof  that  there  were 
unions  of  Greeks  who  resisted  the  public  insult  of  the 
great  Eleusinian  mysteries  which  denied  to  the  slaves  and 
their  descendants,  the  freedmen,  all  hope  of  happiness 
liere  and  hereafter.''  We  simply  desire,  in  order  to  clear 
up  the  vagaiies,  to  consider,  in  our  inquiry,  the  whole  of 
Greece  at  a  tima 

Scanning  the  social  condition  of  the  lE^yes  from  evidence^ 
we  find  plenty  of  assurance  that  they  belonged  to  the 
state.  The  state  leased  them  out.  The  state,  from  the 
primitive  family,  was  organized  for  purposes  of  defense.** 
The  family  first  possessed  the  slava  Slaves  became  mor^ 
numerous  than  families.  They  did  all  the  labor  and  wexe 
allowed  no  privilege&  So  they  rebelled.  Some  ran  away, 
hid  in  fieistQesses,  became  dangerous  brigands.  Thev  be^ 
came  organiized.  Then  the  rich  families  organized  them- 
selves into  fratries  and  other  forms.  As  tibe  slaves  had 
bekmged  to  the  families,  so  now  they  belonged  to  the  fra- 
tries. This  mean^  that  as  the  slaves  were  before  private 
property,  so  now  they,  or  some  of  them,  became  publie 

tt  Plutarch,  Thueva^  tpeakt  of  tko  domsp^ogne  MtneattiMis  who,  abogt  IISQ 
1>efore  Chriat  rose  np  asraiiii^t  the  tyranny  of  the  aristocrats  at  Athens,  with  UM 
da^xa  that  the  people  aleo  had  a  r!gh^  to  he  initiated  into  the  £Ie.usinian  ip^iter* 
m.  Kven  at  that  i«mote  period  there  minst  hare  heen  betweeta  the  poor  an^ 
lowlj  and  the  rich  aod  lordly,  great  struggles  regarding  this  grievance. 

a»  Morgan.  Andaa  Society,  chap,  il  :  Drumann,  ArbeUer  wid  tfommmvi^itn 
#  ChrieAmUm4  vni  Bom,  h,  24 :  '^In  EpidamniB  gab  es  keiAe  Hanwerk«r  ala  di« 
eNntiichen  Sklaven." :  '^Das  Handwork  i«t  daber  verrtifen  utM  VeraefaWI.'f  8. 
S6;    Ariatoae,  JP^IiMc,  11.  4.  f  18.  •.  o:  ' 
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property,  This  was  a  political  sequence  upon  the  organ-* 
ization  of  the  families  into  fratries  and  the  consolidatioik 
of  the  fratries  into  the  state.  Of  course  the  rich  family 
still  kept  as  many  servants  as  it  neede^;  but  large  num- 
bers remained  with  the  public  domidn.  These  otate  slaTcs^ 
formed  into  organization^**  From  the  earliest  mythical 
accounts  down  to  58  years  before  Christ  we  iind  evideDce^ 
abundantly  proving  that  the  law  gave  work-people  the 
especial  right  to  organize  not  only  in  Borne  but  also  in 
Greece.  The  celebrated  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  which 
specified  the  manner  of  organization  of  workingmen,  ie^ 
declared  by  the  commentators  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
Greek  laws  of  Solon.*^ 

The  Twelve  Tables  clearly  set  down  the  arrangement, 
ordaining  that  the  trade  tmions  should  remain  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  the  state.  The  unions  f  cllowed  the  law, 
and  Gains  wrote  the  law  thus  fixed,  so  plainly  thot  Justi- 
nian incorporated  it  into  the  digest.  A  fragment  of  the- 
law  of  Solon"  shows  plainly  that  trades  unions  were  com- 
mon and  tolerated  by  that  lawgiver.  A  strong  cumulative 
evidence  that  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  state  were  enor- 
mously organized  into  protective  association,  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  they  succeeded  in  their  insurrections  against 
the  masters.  An  important  example  of  these  slave  in- 
surrections is  given  of  the  miners.**  In  Attica  they  once 
rebelled,  and  marched  upon  the  town  near  the  silver 
mines,  occi^pying  the  castle  of  Sunion.  These  people 
were  called  •*  thstea**  or  "demoes" 

In  Athens  the  fact  of  their  manumission  did  not  make 
them  anything  above  mere  earth>boms.  They  could  de- 
velop genius,  become  teachers,  philosophers,  poets  and 
business  men.  Sometimes  they  rose  to  positions  of  wealthy 
even  themselves  becoming  master-buUders,  and  some  of 
them  were  the  greatest  sculptors  and  painters  the  world 
ever  produced;  but  the  taint  of- servility  was  born  in  their 
bloodL  Phidias  the  most  celebrated  sculptor,  ancient 
or  modem,   was   a  descendant  of  the  slaves.     He  was 

soLttders,  Dionyfchvxhen  KHfutler.  S.  46*  Wescher-Foucart  Insariptiaiu  di 
Delphett  pp  89,  107,  139,  244,  giving  abandant  evidence.  . 

s'Gaius,  IHgesty  lib  XLVII  tit.  xxii   letf.  4;    Plutarch.  Numa. 

82  6ranier,  HuUnre  des  Clssiia  Ouvrieres  .<£g.  pp.  288-7. 

38 Consult  the  incvclopod'as.  Articles  on  Stavery';  also  for  instances  of 
Asiatic  (■laves  jpiniiie  the  vebellioh  of  Aristonicus,  see  Infra,  chapter  ix. 
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really  a  freedman.  He  built  the  prcpylae  of  the  Parthe- 
aon,  and  with  his  skillfal  hand  made  the  beautiful  and  oo- 
loBsal  statues  of  Athena  and  the  wonderful  ohiyselephan- 
tine  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeu&  ParrhasiuB,  one  of  the 
finest  painters,  whp  transmitted  to  the  Italian  schools  the 
art  of  delineations,  was,  in  all  probability  a  freedman. 
Demosthenes  in  his  terrible  vehemenoe  pronounced 
iQschines  a  son  of  a  freedman.  That  alone  probably  had 
a  strong  tendency  toward  deciding  the  great  case  against 
iQschines,  whose  mighty  genius,  though  the  outcome  of 
lowly  parentage,  well  nigh  brought  to  the  scaffold  the 
greatest  orator  of  ancient  or  modem  days.  In  these 
bright  years  of  our  nineteenth  century,  such  scurrile  slurs 
as  Demosthenes  hurled  against  his  enemy,  which  were 
used  to  incite  contempt,  would  be  thought  an  insult  upon 
the  act  of  labor.  Innumerable  were  the  marvels  of  genius 
:among  the  Greeks,  and  as  innumerable  the  deprecatory 
innuendos,  the  cowardly  jealousies,  the  surreptitious  re- 
venges that  were  seated  and  sealed  in  the  accident  of 
birth.  Much  of  the  greater  and  lesser  broils  may  be  at- 
itributed  to  it. 

Our  object  in  this  divergence  is  to  give,  from  a  reading  of 
the  past,  in  the  spirit  of  sociological  research,  the  fact  that 
the  lowly  of  the  Greek  population  were  organized  to  a  large 
extent,  against  this  scathing  grievance,  llie  taint  of  labor* 

That  the  slaves  belonged  in  great  numbers  to  the  state 
is  seen  by  any  one  who  consults  the  law  of  Lycurgus.*^ 
It  must  be  most  distinctly  understood  that  the  great  law 
of  Lycurgus  was  intended  only  for  the  development  and 
enjoyment  of  the  two  iiavored  classes  of  Lacedaemonian 
society — the  Spartans  and  Fericeci.  He  belonged  to  the 
Eurystheneid  une  of  Spartan  kings.  An  aristocrat  by 
birth  and  according  to  Herodotus,  living  about  a  thous- 
and years  before  our  era,  he  would  not  permit  the  third 
class  or  working  people  even  to  taste  of  the  advantages 
of  his  system — ol^erwise  almost  a  perfect  socialism  if  we 
except  its  heathenish  immodesty  and  blood-thirst.  The 
land  he  divided  into  9,000  lots  for  the  Spartans  who  were 

s4  Platarcn,  Jjyewrgut;  "It  Is  not  worth  while  to  take  mnch  palni  at  to  richea 
since  they  are  of  no  account;  and  the  Helote  (slaves)  who  tilled  the  ground, 
were  answerable  for  the  produce  mentioned  "  And  a  few  lines  farther  on ;  "So 
mnch  beneath  them  they  estimated  every  thought  of  mechanic  arts  as  well  at 
wish  for  riches ."  •.  .^ 
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fewest  in  numbers,  80,000  lots  for  the  Perioeci  or  Laoottf* 
ans  who  were  more  numerous  in  proportion.  The  poor 
Helots  or  work-people  and  descendants  from  slaves  got 
nothing  although  their  proportionate  numbers  were  three^ 
to  one.  This  hegemony  of  Greece  incorporated  into  it- 
self the  most  degrading  slavery  to  be  found  in  the  world's 
history.  Lycurgus  although  to  his  favorite  people  per- 
haps in  many  respects  a  model,  was  towards  those  he  ar- 
rogantly assumed  to  be  beneath  him^— the  laboring  class — 
the  model  of  a  monster.  His  system  of  the  ambuscade* 
disgusted  even  Plato,  who  was  a  believer  in  slavery. 
Plato's  great  heart  turned  away  in  loathing  from  such  a 
stupendous  abomination.  The  ambuscade,  a  diaboUsm 
iliat  should  blacken  any  age,  could  exist  only  in  a  country 
where  calm,  cold-blooded  contempt  gets  the  better  of  the 
warmer  emotions.  In  looking  over  the  lofty  but  ghastly 
eloquence  of  Cicero,  whose  implacable  contempt  for  the 
working  people  in  later  times  cost  him  his  life,  we  have 
the  nearest  parallel  to  inveterate  hate. 

No  historigrapher  can  hereafter  aflford  to  neglect  ihe 
inhuman  butcheries  perpetrated  by  the  ambuscade ;  since 
tti'ey  differed  from  the  massacres  of  Stone  Henge,  of  Saint 
Bartholomew,  of  the  Incas,  of  the  Mamelukes,  of  Wyoming, 
in  being  consummated  at  moments  of  prof  oundest  peace ; 
at  momelits  when  the  innocent  victims  were  wrapt  in  the 
fiendidi  as$assins*  service,  sweating  in  the  fields,  at  the 
mill,  witt  Ae  flocks,  on  the  provision  market,  producing, 
garnering  and  disiributing  the  food,  the  clothing,  the 
Sielter  which  their  heartless  butchers  were  cansimxing 
Mthout  gratitude,  to  invigorate -their  veins  whereby  to 
^compKsh  such  treacheries ! 

Just  before  reciting  these  horrors  let  us  revert  to  the 
victim.  He  was  primarily  the  slave  by  the  ancient  family^ 
liAW  of  entail  and  primogeniture.  The  shackles  of  abject 
servitude  were  first  inherited  through  the  humiliating  law 
of  entails  which  fixed  the  heir  of  the  patrimony,  the  first 
bom  son,  as  a  lord  to  be  served,  worsmped,  tmmortalize<^ 
and  blessed;  his  children  to  be  chattels,  subjected,  forced 
to  labor,  distrusted,  branded  and  cursed."* 

86  For  more  on  the  Otrypt^»,  see  Plntaroh,  L^euarguM. 

S6  Fuetel  de  Oonlanges,  CM  Antique^  livre  2,  La  FamHU;.   Qnnitr  de  C«l» 
asmac,  HuUoire  ^JBlasses  Otivn^ei^  chap.    3, 

•;•!  •*:  •••   •   . 
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Next,  after  this  primary  calamity  came  the  filayes  of  war; 
whole  communities  taken,  carried  off  by  the  captors  and 
degraded  to  slavery  and  its  concomitant  curse/^as  in  the 
case  of  the  Messenian  war  with  Sparta.  Lastly  the  slaye 
trade.  Three  great  ancient  systems.  Under  these  he 
suffered  torments  which  no  pen  of  mortal  will  ever  por- 
tray. He  was  known  by  his  dress,  sometimes  {^oing  in 
rags  equivalent  to  nudity,  in  gangs  under  a  brutal  boss. 
Sometimes,  in  this  condition,  man  along  with  woman, 
destitute  of  means  of  being  decent,  dragging  the  long 
day  among  the  fields  and  flocks ;  dogskin  hats  and  sheep- 
skin breeches,  which  surviye  longest  the  wear  of  the 
wearer,  and  often  totally  nude.  Thej  were  each  flogged 
once  a  day  as  an  admonition,  though  having  committed 
no  offence  and  f c»:bidden  to  learn  the  manly  arts.  They 
were  obliged  to  stoop  and  crouch  in  piteous  obsequious- 
ness to  these  drivers  lest  jealous  tyranny  interpret  their 
upright  posture  to  be  an  assumption  of  the  estate  of  man- 
hood.** Such  was  the  condition  of  the  workingman  of 
Sparta  which,  above  all  other  countries  whereof  we  dis- 
cover a  historic  trace,  was  the  most  pitiless  toward  the 
slave.  And  the  most  shameful  phase  of  this  confession  is 
the  cruel  &ict  that  iJl  this  was  precept  of  the  Lycurgan 

We  must  return  to  the  cryptia  or  ambuscade  of  tlie  law 
of  Lycurgus.  These  Helots  or  working  people,  state-slaves 
of  Lacedsemon,  lived  and  performed  much  dt  their  labor 
in  the  rural  districts.  The  law  of  I<yourgus  provided  for 
the  ejection,  annually,  of  five  magistrates  or  overseer^ 
called  ephori^  whose  function  was  to  strengthen  and 
heighten  the  princijdes  of  democracy  that  the  happiness 
of  me  people  might  be  equalized.  Plutarch's  doubts  as  to 
whether  Lycurgus  instituted  the  ephori  seem  to  be  dis- 
pdled  by  his  acknowledgmcixt  that  both  Plato  and  Aiis- 
totle  thought  so.**    One  of  the  functions  of  this  institu- 

ST^ian,  Hittmria  FoHo.  I.  L;  Athennns.  DtipnoiophvU»,  ▼!;  Xenoplum 
Menun-abUia,  8.  6,  8  2  ;  BUcher.  At^tdnde  der  wtfreien  ArheiUr  8.  80  ;  AH 
of  these  aathors  also  Llvy  eive  evidence  on  the  enslayment  of  men  taken  in  ^ciar, 

iw  "The  Bphorl  indeed,  declared  WAT  against  them  I  Against  whom?  Why 
poor,  naked  slaves  ^vho  tilled  their  lands.  dref^S'd  their  food  and  did  all  those 
ofliees  for  them  v\  hich  they  were  too  prond  to  do  for  themseWet  **  Ot,  Piatatob, 
Lycurgus,  note  in  Laughorne's  tr. 

>>«  Piato,  Republic,  DiuerteUiUm  on  Lactdamon;  Aristotle,  I\>UU*i,  v.  SBOribei 
their  origin  to  a  later  period  of  the  law's  existence  than  that  of  the  LaweiTer*! 
ifetlme.    Nevertheless  they  are  the  outcome  of  the  great  law  of  Lycurgus. 
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tion  for  the  promotion  of  popular  democracy  was  to  see 
that  the  ambuscade  was  well  carried  out.  All  that  was 
meant  by  the  term  people  was  the  people  who  owned  the 
land,  either  by  parcel  or  as  government  property  together 
with  the  slaves  and  other  chattels  of  that  property.  This 
means  that  the  really  worthless  and  indolent  non-pro- 
ducers were  the  people.  The  useful  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants, the  working  population,  were  entirely  ignored, 
contemptously  denied  every  vestige  of  participation  in 
this  much  boasted  government,  although  there  exists  abun- 
dance of  evidence  that  they  were  naturally  intelhgent  and 
as  worthy  as  their  masters,  of  enjoying  the  product  of 
their  labor  in  this  state  of  democracy. 

Instead  of  this,  the  ephori  ordained  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  young  men  from  among  the  aristocrats  should,  at 
their  command,  arm  themselves  with  daggers,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  sort  of  knapsack  with  provisions,  secretly 
sneak  off  into  the  mountains  and  jungles.^®  The  distances 
these  legalized  assassins  were  required  to  go  varied  very 
much.  These  youths  had  governors  who  had  the  power 
to  order  them  to  do  as  the  ephori  should  determine.  The 
governors,  whenever  the  ephori  voted  a  new  slaughter  oi 
the  working  people,  called  together  the  smartest  and  most 
able  bodied  of  tibiese  young  men,  armed  them  with  dag- 
gerSy  sharpened  and  gleaming  for  the  occasion.^  At  the 
same  time  the  inhuman  overseers  whom  we  may  with  due 
propriety  call  bosses,  in  accord  with  a  technical  significa- 
tion fully  adopted  by  the  prevaihng  labor  movement  of 
to-day,  were  ordered  to  see  to  it  that  the  toilers  should 
be  vnthout  arms  or  means  of  any^kind  with  which  to  de- 
fend themselves  when  suddenly  set  upon  by  the  amateur 
Spartan  soldier,  dagger  in  hand.  With  all  these  odds 
against  them  the  poor,  unsuspecting,  half  naked  working 
people  were  driven  by  the  bosses,  as  usual  into  the  field, 
the  mill,  the  kitchen  and  the  various  places  of  service 
wherever  required  to  eke  the  drudgery  of  a  sun-and-sun 
summer  day  of  toil.  Meantime  the  assassins  were  laying 
in  wait  in  the  vicinity  for  their  prey.  It  was  a  manly 
sport!  The  law  of  Lycurgus  made  more  compulsory 
than  any  other  code  on  earth,  the  provisions  of  manly 

Mplatarch,  Lyeurgus^  where  these  horrorg  are  related. 
«ThucydiaeB.  De  BeUa  PeUyp&nntbiauco,  liber  IV.  80. 
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gynmastios.  This  was  one  of  them.  It  was  sport !  ^  Bj 
the  exercise  of  this  maiiLj  sport  the  youth's  blood  flowed 
stronger,  his  muscles  grew,  nis  body  waxed  athletic;  he 
digested  with  a  better  relish  the  food  his  blood-begrimed 
victim  had  in  the  morning  prepared  for  him  before  his 
murderous  \^eap  on  slashed  and  pierced  her  gentle  heart. 
We  quote  from  Plutarch.  No  one  ever  speaks  illy  of  Plu- 
taroL  His  means  of  knowing  facts  were  better  than  ours, 
and  his  kind  nature  even  in  the  barbarous  age  in  which 
he  lived,  revolted  against  the  consistency  of  such  a  democ* 
racy.     He  says  :*" 

**  The  governors  of  the  youth  ordered  the  shrewdest  of 
them  from  time  to  time  to  disperse  themselves  in  the 
<50untry,  provided  only  with  daggers  and  some  necessary 
provisions.  In  the  day  time  they  hid  themselves  and  rested 
in  the  most  private  places  they  could  find ;  but  at  night 
they  sallied  out  into  the  roads  and  kiUed  all  the  Helots 
they  could  meet  with.  Nay,  sometimes  by  day,  they  fell 
upon  them  in  the  fields  and  murdered  the  ablest  and 
strongest  of  them."  ** 

These  are  specimens  of  authentic  history  of  the  lowly 
as  they  have  passed  through  a  transition  period  of  un- 
numbered centuries,  from  abject  slavery  to  a  Christian 
democracy  which  recognizes  all  men  as  equal  and  provides 
for  them  precepts  for  equal  enjoyment.  But  before  quit- 
ting these  chambers  of  cruelty  and  carnage  it  remains  our 
sad  duiy  to  recount  what  modern  historians  well  know, 
but  seldom  divulge — ^the  great  assassination.  It  happened 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  This  account  comes  from 
the  trusted  and  rehable  historian  Thucydides,  who  Uved 
At  the  time  and  made  it'  his  business  for  many  years  to 
keenly  observe  what  transpired,  during  that  long  and 
tedious  struggle  of  seven  and  twenty  years.  The  story  is 
briefly  told  by  him.  Dressed  and  reflected  upon  in  our 
own  way  it  appears  in  substance  as  follows: 

During  the  great  Peloponnesixm  war,  one  of  the  most 
renowned  in  antiquity,  the  forces  of  the  army  sometimes 
became  decimated  and  it  was  necessary  to  recruit  them 

^E.  O.  Mttller  in  Die  Dorier,  denies  thii?;  bnt  tlie  evidence  is  too  strong 
against  him.  Again,  Mttller*8  opinion  regarding  their  **aboriginal  descent"  has 
Men  completely  overturned. 

tt  Plutarch's  Lyewgua. 

4ildem;    Cf .  tr.  of  the  Langhomes    Vol.1,    pp.  63-4. 
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from  whatever  source  possible.  When,  therefore,  there 
were  no  more  soldiers  to  be  had  from  among  the  Spartans 
and  Perioeci  or  recognized  citizens,  the  military  authori- 
ties were  obliged  to  call  out  the  laboring  men  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  were  three  to  four  times 
more  numerous  than  the  non-laboring  class.  This  in  an- 
cient times  was  always  a  humiliation.  War  was  the  noble 
occupation,  labor  the  ignoble  one.  To  ask  a  person  in 
disgrace  to  assist  the  nobles  out  of  trouble  was  equivalent 
to  humiliating  confession.  If  then,  the  laborer,  in  a  great 
emergency  was  marshaled  to  the  rescue,  the  only  way  to- 
blot  out  the  stain  such  a  humiliation  entailed  was  to  en- 
franchize this  warrior  from  social  thraldom  and  thus 
stanch  the  blot  by  elevating  him  from  the  fetters  of  bond- 
age. If  further,  the  bondsman  after  performing  the  ser- 
vice  manfully,  redeeming  his  masters  by  bravery  and  valcwf^ 
earning  his  liberty  by  saving  their  lives  and  preserving' 
their  realm  from  wreck,  could  be  secretly  murdered  after 
such  decree  of  manumission  was  administered,  it  woulcj 
save  the  proud  masters  many  a  disagreeable  jeer,  painful 
winoe  and  blush  of  shame  when  reminded  that  their  ex- 
istence and  happiness  was  due  to  the  daring  and  fidelity 
of  a  hated  menial  who  still  shocked  their  pride  with  hi& 
presence. 

It  came  to  pass  that  this  humiliating  expedient  was  in- 
dispensible  to  save  the  nation  from  irretrievable  ruin  ani 
thousands  of  the  enslaved  laborers  were  marshsded  and 
drilled  into  the  army.  Thev  were  not  allowed  to  bear 
heavy  arms;  that  woiQdhave  been  a  still  greater  disgrace. 
So  they  bore  light  arms  and  bore  them  gallantly.  After 
serving  through  many  a  tedious  campaign  probably  of 
years'  duration,  after  winning  victories  in  many  a  skirm- 
ish and  in  many  a  field  and  earning  the  full  measure  of  their 
promised  reward,  after  seeing  the  Lacedsemonian  armiea 
victorious  at  every  hand  and  the  great  war  prosperously- 
advancing  toward  triumph  for  the  southern  Greeks,  ther^ 
were  brought  before  the  military  tribunal  for  dismissal 
over  two  thousand  workingmen  who  had  proved  truesi 
in  arms  and  been  adjudged  worthiest  of  liberty.  Their 
faithful  hands  had  valiantly  bom^  the  standard  of  an  tm- 
grateful  country.  Their  strong  hearts  had  never  flinched 
either  before  their  sullen  discipline  or  the  cleaving  blades 
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<A  the  oolnbstaiit&  Their  fiery  zeal  and  fearless  blows 
had  won  the  victory  and  earned  the  libei*ty  which,  before 
tiiis  august  council,  proudly  they  heard  pronounced.  Over 
2,000  dayes  who  toiled  for  masters  were  thus  regularly 
enfranchised  and  marched  into  a  temple  or  other  enclo- 
sure or  field — ^no  mortal  knows  or  ever  will  know  what — 
to  take  the  oath  of  freedom. 

But  the  anxious  wives  and  children  waited  and  wepi 
long  before  these  brave  men  came  to  gladden  their  hovel 
homes.  For  here  we  come  to  the  recital  of  one  of  the 
darkest  pages  of  history.  Still  more  painful  is  this  page 
because  blotted.  Too  foully  blotted  for  perusal;  since, 
aside  from  a  ghastly  blood-stain  that  smircheB  its  story  in 
mysterious  gloom,  it  is  written  in  the  almost  undecipher- 
«ble  hieroglyphs  of  reticent  shame.  Thucydides  blushea 
ior  this  lurid  page ;  ^  but  unlike  the  unmanly  historians  of 
4he  past  who  have  crii^(^  in  tiM  presence  of  truth  which 
oouid  not  port  the  fiattery  of  lords  and  masters  of  high 
degree,  he  bravely  told  us  aU  he  knew.  And  what  he 
knew  is  enough  to  make  the  blood  run  cold.^  Besides, 
it  cohies  to  us  subsodbed  to  by  Plato,*'  Aristotle*®  and. 
iHutarch,^  on  whose  minds,  if  we  catch  aright  their  words, 
ttxis  masBaere  w«  txe  going  to  relate  made  an  impression 
BO  skx>ng  as  to  wav«r  the  tone  of  these  great  philosophers' 
belief  in  slavery  *'  and  seriously  color  their  dialectics. 

4»  Thocydides  during  the  PeloponnMUa  war  for  the  h^emony  of  Greeoeu. 
^MDatMoAwi  a  division  of  the  Athenian  marine  force ;  bnt  being  ont-genernUed 
H  iAJBmhipoUs  by  Bra^iidas  went  for  twenty  years  into  tpdle  and  during  that 
imie  njied%l8  wealth  and  talent  writing  the  celebrated  history  which  ha» 
•ome  49«m  t»  u. 

MThac^rdldea,  De  BtOo  AlppomMnaop,  liber  IV.  cap.  80.  ^Kal  a^ie  Twr 
CIAm^iov  JSovXofitfi^cv  %v  fin  irpo6ii<rc(  Ijcv^/tdrat,  f*if  n  irpbt  ra  nap6vTa  r«f  UvAov 
Ac^M^^rm  vtortpivrnvw*  ktrmi  km  r^  iirpaf«y,  ^|knift«voi  cvrfiy  r^v  viryra  km. 
^  vXyjfioi  (id  Adlp  ra  voAA«l  AaiecdatfMyio»f  rpof  rovf  EiAMTOf  r%9  ^vAoxijf  vcpi. 

ff^iviv  iipi9T9i^  it^vtv^i.    •*$  «Acutfflp«iNrorr«f,    irctp«v  miovfU9Voi  ««l  ^TY^jijftjevoi 
Vtti^ovv  a^ifnv  itnh  ^ponffiiarof,  oiir«p  ical  ri(iu<rav  irpwrof  ixwrrof   cAv^epovai^cu 

«Y  Plato,  i^  JEl^piibliea,   JHuertaUtm  en  ModbA  StaU, 

48  Aristotle,  PoUMc,  V. 

iO  Plutarch,  liycnrgnft,  ctp.  88.  This  massacre  occnrred  under  Brtcsidas, 
b>  B.  C.  4j24.  ^an.  JSRstorto  r«»<ia,  I.  1,  says  that  in  Oreeoe  the  supersti- 
tious belief  everywhere  prevailed  that  these  cruelties  to  the  poor  slaves  caubed 
a  te^gnifelit  from  heaven  upon  the  l^artans,  in  form  of  an  earthqualte,  6.  G. 
467,  by  which  80,000  people  lost  their  lives.  This  must  have  been  before  tho 
massaCBe  deecribed  and  proves  the  frequency  of  those  horrible  deeds  of  the 
JSpbori  And  their  tutored  and  orgsnieed  assassins.  For  later  comments  on  this 
earthquake  at  Sparta  and  the  superstitious  terrors  believed  to  come  from  theix 
CMelty  to  Sla^,  see  BCcOuUftgh,  IndMiirial  HWory  qf  Fret  Nations,  I.  p.  0. 
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This  much  is  known  that  during  the  ,time  these  2,000 
or  more  soldiers  were  going  through  the  ordeal  of  being 
garlanded,  crowned,  distinguished  and  conducted  to  the 
temple  of  the  gods  to  receive  their  first  beatitude,  their 
blessing  and  reward  for  bravery,  the  ephori  were  busily 
and  secretly  making  out  a  declaration  of  war,  arming  the 
valorous  young  men  and  giving  them  instructions  to  crawl 
cat-like  upon  them  with  tiie  assassin's  daggers !  No  more 
is  known ;  for  here  the  page  is  torn  beyond  recovery.  But 
enough  is  known.  The  happy  braves  all  disappear  for- 
ever. Naught  but  a  dark  and  spectral  mystery  broods 
over  this  page  of  history.  The  workingmen  had  received 
the  emoluments  of  their  hire  at  the  hand  of  an  assassin 
democracy ! 

The  careful  student  of  history  from  a  standpoint  of  so- 
cial science  may  pick  up  evidence  that  to  some  extent  even 
the  Helots  were  organized.  Facts  continually  crop  out  in 
the  records  showing  that  these  degraded  doers  of  Spartan 
labor  under  the  law  of  Lycurgus,  unable  to  resist  tiie  ex- 
actions, raised  insurrections  against  their  tormentors,  and 
that  they  sometimes  got  the  better  of  them.  In  almost 
every  otiier  part  of  Greece  they  are  known  to  have  been 
organized  into  many  forms  of  associative  self-support  by 
which  they  were  able  to  command  more  respect.  We  re- 
turn to  Athens. 

The  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  at  Athens  a8 
everywhere  among  the  Aryans,  there  were  two  distinct 
classes  by  birth — the  nobles,  claiming  to  be  d^cended 
from  the  gods,  and  the  earth -borns  who  went  back  to 
earth.  The  first  would  not  work  if  they  could  possibly 
avoid  it ;  at  least  this  may  be  said  of  the  men.  The  lat- 
ter did  most  of  the  work ;  not  only  the  menial  drudgery 
but  the  skilled  labor  of  building  the  magnificent  temples 
and  other  public  edifices  whose  imposing  miDs  are  still  a 
wonder  of  the  now  living  age.  To  the  credit  of  woman 
in  high  life  be  it  said  that  sometimes  the  Tnaterfamilias 
spun  and  wove,  according  to  some  testimony  of  Plato. 
There  are  two  important  facts  to  be  considered:  In 
Greece,  Borne  and  elsewhere  in  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
northern  Africa  and  the  islands,  the  working  people 
greatly  outnumbered  the  non-workers.  In  Greece  they 
wore  three  and  four  times  more  numerous.    Again,  they 
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were  often  cbattleB  of  that  state.  The  land  belonged  to 
the  state  and  the  laborers  who  tilled  the  land  went  with 
it.  This  as  we  shall  see,  became  in  Italy,  under  the  gen- 
erous laws  of  Numa,  a  great  benefit  for  them  which  they 
enjoyed  for  about  500  years.  In  Greece  the  land  also 
belonged  to  the  state;  but  the  cruel  law  of  Lyourgus 
which  was  instituted  1,000  years  before  Ohrist  and  held 
good,  as  Plutarch  tells  us  for  500  years,  treated  the  poor 
creatures  with  such  flagitious  absolutism  that  thej  could 
never  enjoy  so  well  as  did  the  Roman  laborers,  the  boon 
of  their  own  organization. 

The  law  of  Lycurgus  was  pernicious  in  its  inculcation 
of  the  two  moral  elements  of  Plato;  those  of  irascibility 
and  concupiscence  without  sympathy.  When  a  master 
owns  a  slave  from  whom  he  expects  to  receive  labor  pro- 
duct, he  finds  it  for  his  own  advantage  to  treat  him  well; 
otherwise  he  would  not  receive  the  full  product  of  the 
man's  labor;  but  when  the  land  belonged  to  the  state  and 
the  slaves  also,  this  personal  responsibility  was  smothered 
with  it  Thus  hatred  and  contempt,  attributes  of  Plato^s 
irascible  impulse,  constituting  one  of  the  bases  of  moral 
philosophy,  were  for  ages  allowed  to  develope  in  the 
breast  of  the  Spartan.  Again,  concupiscence  or  desire, 
being  common  or  national  under  the  Lycurgan  law,  was 
averted  from  its  natural  competitive  course  by  a  commun- 
ism of  gratification  without  responsibilities  anda  commun* 
ism  of  participation;  and  these  with  idleness  and  all  the 
depravity  which  such  deteriorating  influences  entail,  low- 
ered Spartan  morahty  below  the  ^ain  of  sympathy.  This 
unfeeling  and  inhuman  condition  of  the  public  mind  be^ 
came  a  natural  result  ultimately  destroying  the  otherwise 
unhindered  plan  of  Lycurgus. 

Had  the  law  of  Lycturgus  provided  for  absolute  equahty 
of  aU  men,  slave  and  noble  alike,  had  its  communism  ap* 
plied  to  all  on  exactly  equal  footing,  the  common  ownei^ 
ship  could  have  been  carried  out  by  the  state  with  greater 
general  happiness  and  all  the  cruelty  which  depraved 
Spartan  life  would  have  been  saved  to  the  credit  of  a  splen- 
did people.  But  that  would  have  been  a  death  blow  to 
the  Pagan  religion,  itself  based  upon  esfoism  and  possible 
only  under  a  system  of  lords  and  slaves.  Thus,  with  the 
exception  of  the  taint  of  labor  and  its  concomitant  wrongs 
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to  the  btunazi  race,  the  ancients  began  radically.  They 
began  by  having  the  family  egoism  of  the  primordilQ 
hearthstone — the  first  ownership — subdued  into  common 
ownership  of  land  and  even  of  children;  and  had  they 
banished  that  hideous  curse^  the  taint  of  labor  and  added 
to  their  other  and  truly  virtuous  methods  of  self  culture, 
the  enobling,  healthful  and  thrift-bearing  practice  of  im* 
partial  economical  labor  as  a  necessary  requisite  to  sanity 
and  wealth  they  would  have  taught  the  world  a  lesson 
of  advancement  instead  of  one  in  degeneracy  and  shame. 
The  same  must  be  said  of  Athens  and  the  other  Grecian 
states  except  that  none  of  them  are  known  to  have  been 
80  cruel  and  heartless  as  the  Spartans  under  the  Lycur- 
gan  law. 

We  have  thus  sufficiently  shown  the  grievance  borne 
by  the  ancient  working  people  inciting  and  goading  them 
to  organization.  It  now  remains  to  be  proved  that  the 
Gtreeks  of  this  class,  w^e  actually  in  a  substantial  state 
of  combination,  especially  the  Athenians,  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Eleusinian  games  near  Athens;  a  point  which 
throughout  the  chapter  has  been  the  subject  in  kernel,  of 
our  inquiry.  This  substantiated,  we  have  a  startling  clue 
to  the  causes  from  a  sociological  standpoint,  of  two  histor- 
ical phenomena:  the  social  wars  and  the  advent  of  our  era. 

Every  recent  investigation  reveals  fresh  slabs  or  drags 
from  the  depths  of  time,  earth  and  oblivion  something  in 
proof.  Dr.  Schliemann,  quotes  a  passage  of  Homer  which 
shows  an  explanation  comprehensible  to  us  in  no  other 
way  than  that  there  existed  an  understanding  at  that  an- 
cient day,  between  the  lower  people.  A  peddler  came  to 
the  palace  vnih  a  gold  collar  set  with  amber  beads,  and 
Homer  sang  a  beautiful  verse  describing  the  knowing  look 
ijitat  Hbe  young  prince  isaw  exchanged  between  the  man  and 
the  servant  woman  in  the  hall  while  the  queen  was  admir- 
ing the  amber  necklace.**    ^ese  were  the  nods  and  winks 

so  Schlleoiaim,  Tirym ;  The  Pre-hMoHe  Palace,  p.  868,  containing  the 
iwssage  from  Homer.  This  also  suggests  that  the  working  neople,  including 
ttOQse  servants,  were  seeretly  la  league  at  Myceue  and  that  tM  Xeagae  reached 
^faratPhoonicia. 

^Kv0'  avyjp  noKvtipit  cftov  irpbf  fiwftara  irarpof , 
XPVtfcov  o^jtor  ixwt  fi-tri,  8*  ^Kiitr^io^iP  Stfiro* 
Tor  fiitt  op  iv  fitKaptf  Simmu  xai  tt&rvoa  M^Ti|p 
y<p<r(r  r*  d/ui^a^(S«ai'TO,  icai  iti>daXiLol<nv  hfmvr^^ 

i|T0c  h  Kayvtvvais  koIXjip  «iri  v^a  /ScjSifKcc" 
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•of  the  secret  society  which  were  observed  but  conld  not 
be  read  by  the  lad.  Thia  was  in  the  second  millenniiuQ 
before  Christ. 

Granier,  who  must  have  been  a  great  hunter  of  facte,  ob- 
aerves  that  slavery  was  originally  of  the  famih^;  not  of  vio- 
lent origin;*^  precisely  what  Dr.  Fastel  de  Coulanges  has 
since  proved  beyond  refutation  of  the  most  probing  com- 
mentators seeking  contrary  evidence.*'  Of  course  history 
gives  ponderous  testimony  that  violence  was  a  source  of 
enslavement ;  but  that  was  not  the  origin.  When  our  era 
opened  it  brought  with  it  an  inestimable  boon;  a  pearl 
of  great  price ;  the  utter  extinction  of  social  class  " — noth- 
ing less  than  the  long  sought  revolution.  Dr.  ClifEe  Leslie 
in  an  introduction  to  M.  De  Laveleye's  "  Primitive  Prop- 
•erfcy,"  observing  the  progress  of  this  greatest  of  ail  the 
revolutions  which  he  rightly  sees  is  yet  far  from  being 
re^ilized  though  nearly  all  civilized  races  have  repudiated 
iihe  curse  of  slavery,  takes  the  entirely  correct  view  with 
regard  to  ownership  after  the  momentous  but  gradual 
revolution  is  past^ 

It  is  known  that  in  early  Ghneece  the  hetairai  and  the 
Ji^tairoi  were  female  and  male  associates  of  the  laboring 
elaes,  and  that  they  had  their  legalized  assocdation  foe 
mutual  benefit.  From  very  early  times  they  used  their 
^assodaticoosy  not  only  for  mutual  protection  against  op- 
preasioD  but  alao  for  mutual  improvement  and  pleasure." 

The  celebrated  jugglers  were  mostly  members  of  an  or- 
^nisation  under  whose  auspices  they  used  their  jugglery 
as  a  trade  wherewith  to  gain  a  living.  These  are  of  al- 
most incredibly  ancient  origin  and  in  Greece  many  of  them 
were  descendants  of  Egyptian  slaves.  It  is  not  <£ffioult  to 
prove  that  at  an  epoch  smce  which  an  seon  of  time  has 

nffiiMn  dtt.CUMMOuoHh'et,  p.  33:  *<In  conclusion,  everything  leads  in 
tile  pbiinest  manner  to  the  belief  that  slavery  had  no  other  beginning  than  that 
o<  the  tfvdVj  entailment  of  which  it  constituted  an  economic  part." 

6t£<|  CiU  AnUqut,  liv.  JI.  chap.  vii.  pp.  76-89. 

ttpaul,  ^pUtle  to  Om  GcMoUom,  chap.  iii.  verse  28;  "There  is  neither  Jew 
not  Oreek.  there  is  neither  bond  nor  fireet  these  is  neither  male  nor  female;  for 
yJB  are  all  one  in  Jesus  Christ." 

•f  jRHeiaiM  Broperiif^  InMbueOm,  p.  X|d.  *'The  owness  of  property  are  on 
the  eTe  of  becoming  a  powerless  minority  •  for  the  many»  to  whom  the  whole 
power  of  the  state  is  of  i^ecessity  grayitating,  see  all  the  means  of  subsistence 
4md  eujoyment  afforded  by  nature  in  the  poseession  of  the  few."  Ollffe  Leslie. 

sBOuhl  and  Koner.  .Z4i^qf1k^  Grmkt  amd  Bomam,  pp.  968-269,  showing 
•Clpif)^  aastojwa  and  msimera  at  a  a^wtflonon.  Other  evidence  testifies  to  there  he- 
ta^  a  secret  organisation  ^t  these  fesst8,whioh  eondncted  the  ceremonies.  See 
«lso  Lttders,  DU  JHonifiUckeH  KOntOer,  patsim. 
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rolled  over  the  human  race,  those  jugglers  were  plyinff 
their  profession  the  same  as  at  a  much  later  era  in  which 
we  find  them  at  Athens.**  The  professional  business  of 
these  jugglers  and  tumblers  was  to  amuse  the  people;  and 
there  are  abundant  inscriptions  and  pictures  to  be  found 
on  vases  and  other  pieces  of  pottery  which  show  that  they 
worked  hard  to  earn  their  money.  These  were  specimens 
of  the  slave  system  which  marks  the  despotic  rule,  and  ex* 
isted  first.  All  remote  antiquity  bears  evidence,  in  pre- 
historic inscriptions  and  inkings  of  different  nature,  of 
many  slaves,  and  that  labor  was  degraded.*^  The  slaves 
being  first,  there  came  about  an  era  of  manumissions. 
Freedmen  entered  upon  the  scene  bearing  the  taint  of 
slave  labor  and  were  obliged  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  in- 
dustry and  wit  to  make  a  living ;  and  among  other  methods 
aiiopted'  to  secure  that  end,  they  entered  into  mutual 
alliances  with  each  other  for  common  assistance  through 
trade  organizations.  There  were  great  numbers  also  of 
the  eommunia  mimorum^  or  unions  of  comic  actors  who 
in  a  similar  manner  got  a  living  by  amusing  the  people. 
Strabo  speaks  of  them**  and  ]adckh  gives  the  Greek  of 
an  interesting  institution  of  this  kind.***  Mommsen  gives 
the  law  recorded  in  the  digest  from  Gkiius,  which  for- 
wards suppressed  most  of  &ese  societies."^ 

A  curious  union  was  that  of  the  Urinatores^  men  whose 
business  at  Rome  was  to  dive  in  the  Tiber  and  probably. 

M  "An  attempt  hius  been  m«de  to  mathematically  measure  this  yast  period 
of  time  by  calculating  from  the  depth  of  mud  of  the  alluviid  Nile,  at  which  ob- 
Jects  have  been  found,  by  L.  Homer,  oh  The  Alluvial  Land  of  Effifpt,  and  results 
published  in  the  I*/tiL  Transactiong,  1868,  p.  76,  which  gives  12,000  years,  at  the 
assumed  rate  of  deposit  of  three  and  five  tenths  inches  per  100  years  at  Mem> 
phis,  from  the  fragments  of  vases  found  70  feet  under  ground."  Sir  Gardner 
Wilk'n-on,  Ancient  Egyptians,   vol.  I.  pp.  8-9.,  note,  parajArated, 

67  Cf.  Bancroft,  Native  Hares,  vol.  IV.  Antiquities,  pp.  305-6,  showing  that  in 
the  remote  past  of  Central  America,  inscriptions  exhibiting  the  most  despotic 
coHditions  were  produced,  probably  thousands  of  years  before  the  discoVery  of 
the  pr^'bout  noiuaill  ■  races  who  were  found  iu  a  semi-communal  state.  At  P»* ' 
lenquo  are  inscriptions  on  the  ancieht  walls  showing  conditions  coeval  with  th» 
earliest  European  monarchism.  A  king  garbed  in  fine  military  attire,  and  the 
everlasting  slaves  on  bended  knees  and  in  humble  suppliance.  They  are  freely 
drawn,  with  art  superior  to  Egyptian,  being  in  boi  reli0,  in  stucco  on  the  walls 
of  the  palace. 

M  Mommsen,  De  OdUeffiis  et  JSlodah^it  Bmnanoruni.  p.  83 :  "Commnnta  mim- 
orum  Homanorum  et  in  nomina  et  In  instltutis  ra  jcoii'd  rStv  rcpl  rhv  Aior^ovr 
rcj/iruv  referunt,  quee  apud  Gnscos  ampla  et  plurima  fuenmt." 

"Strabo.  Geograpkira,  XIY ,  643,28. 

so  Corpm  Inscnptionum  Cfrceearum,  nos.  849  andfidSl. 

^  Mommsen ;    De  Cott.  el  Sodal.  Rofmanortmiy  p.  84.    Great  numbers  of  tbSM' 
■ocleties  existed  about  the  Hellespont  and  among  the  Ionian  Islands. 
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also  into  the  public  baths  in  search  of  things  lost  by  the 
grandees  while  boating  or  bathing.  •*  At  Naples,  Nice  and 
other  places  on  the  sea  these  divers  had  unions  and  no 
doubt  possessed  skilled  men  who  succeeded  in  restoring  the 
valuables  after  the  wrecks  of  triremes,  and  other  craft " 
Especially  were  these  unions  a  benefit  to  community  at  Sy- 
racuse, the  Pirseus  and  Byzantium,  where  these  and  other 
unions  abounded  in  great  numbers.  Mommsen  on  the 
law  of  Solon  also  declares  that  there  were  both  sacred  and 
civil  communes,**  and  he  further  states  that  all  such  soci- 
eties were  not  only  permitted,  but  they  possessed  at  that 
early  period  (B.  C.  600),  the  right  of  perpetual  organiza- 
tion. The  probability  is  that  these  organizations  bad  ex- 
isted from  a  much  earlier  epoch  than  that  of  Solon ;  bub 
having  never  done  any  harm  at  Athens  and  the  Athenians 
being  a  much  more  sympathic  people  than  the  Spartans, 
they  were  never  molested.  So  long  as  the  trade  unions 
of  the  world,  ancient  and  modem,  have  restricted  them- 
selves to  mere  pleasure,  religion,  and  frugality,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  harshly  dealt  witii ;  but  so  soon 
as  they  ventured  to  consider  and  act  upon  the  subject  of 
politics,  which  of  all  others,  was  most  necessary  to  their 
welfare,  they  became  objects  of  hate  and  of  repression* 
Kspecially  was  this  the  case  in  ancient  titnes ;  because  pol- 
itics like  war,  was  a  noble  calling.  Petty  frugality,  and 
crude  convivial,  as  well  as  burial  ordeals  were  too  trifling 
and  mean  in  the  eyes  of  the  nobles  to  attract  attention* 

There  was  at  Athens  a  class  of  public  servants.**  They 
were  not  real  slaves  although  public  property,  and  treated 
as  menials;  never  being  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
slightest  degree  in  the  principle  of  government  and  yet 
they  actually  performed  all  the  routine  labor  of  the  gov- 
ernment. At  the  time  we  hear  of  them  through  public 
records  and  through  inadvertent  mention  by  historians, 
they  seem  to  resemble  freedmen.  They  received  a  small 
salary  to  keep  them  alive,  and  their  business  was  to  keep 

M  Orellius,  Ifueriptionum  Lalinarvm  Sdentarum  AmpUssima  CoUetUo^  No.  4115 : 

"Ti.  Claudio  Esquil.  Severe  Decuriall  lictore. sportulsB  viritim 

dividantur  praesertim  cum  navigatio  scapharnm  diligentia  ^us  adquisita  et  con- 
flrmata  sit.  Ex  decreto  ordinis  corporis  piscatorum  et  urinatorum  totius  alyei 
Tiberis  qnibiis  ex  SO.  coire  licet."    The  inscription  was  found  in  Rome. 

08  "Notabilis  est  hoc  loco  lex  Solonis,  ex  qna  sacra  civiliaqne  commnnia  non 
alio  jilre  faerunt  quam  quo  societates  ad  negotiationem  praBditionemye  consti- 
tutsB.^'     Mommsen,  De  Collegiis  et  SodaHciis  Romanorum,  p.  39. 

w  Consult  Dr.  Hermann,  I\)Ulical  Antiquitien  of  Greece,  paragraph  147. 
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the  book9  and  do  the  yariouB  duties  of  a  puUio  office  un- 
der government. 

They  had  their  protective  unions.  Being  oler]i8k>nd 
constantly  in  presence  of  polite  peQple,  they  made  a.gen- 
teel  appearance  and  were  apt  in  the  civilities  of  court 
3nt  like  all  their  class  they  also  had  a  grievance.  They 
were  treated  as  menials  because  they  were  not  **  blooded;" 
and  consequently  could  not  pit  their  natural  genius  and 
ability  against  that  of  their  masters  who  conducted  the 
public  offices  and  who  belonged  to  noble  stock  **  It  was 
required  that  Arobons  and  priests  should  prove  the  purity 
of  their  descent  as  citizens  for  three  generations."  *  The 
business  of  the  Pagan  temple  was  a  part  of  the  state  af- 
fairs: and  consequently  priests  in  those  times  were  pub- 
lic officers.  Priests  were  politicians.  One  of  the  quali- 
£cations  of  the  Archons  or  rulers  was  to  have  a  good  reo- 
ord  that  they  attended  to  religious  ceremonies.  Ostracism^ 
. banishment  and  death  were  among  the  punishments  de- 
signated by  the  law  for  neglecting  these  duties  of  citizen- 
fliiip;  and  the  least  whisper  against,  i^iy  of  the  gods  or  the 
;regulations  of  the  Pagan  religion  was  blasphemy.  This 
explains  the  causes  of  that  great  difference  in  station 
.  wmch  existed  without  regard  to  the  business  qualifications 
of  the  men.  Smart  workingmen  without  rights^  or  any 
daim  to  rights,  were  often  required  on  a  mean  salary  to 
do  all  the  work  of  both  departments  of  governments  with- 
out being  entitled  to  the  least  benefit  in  either,  while  a 
tyrant  and  sensuaHst  held  all  control  and  honor  like  some 
modem  sinecurists  of  our  offices.  There  is  evidence  that 
:this  exdusivism  was  regarded  by  the  poor  workmen  as  a 
^reat  grievance;  but  their  exclusion  from  free  participa- 
tion in  religious  rights  and  especially  from  membership  in 
and  access  to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  was  the  greatest  one. 
Against  these  grievances  they  were  organized  in  secret 

Dionysius  of  HaHcamassus  mentions  a  society  of  the 
Thiasotea  or  Greek  labor  unions,  the  members  of  which 
had  for  their  patron  deity  the  goddess  Minerva  through 
the  noble  family  of  the  Nautii,  who  brought  the  image  of 
Minerva  away  from  the  Trojans  to  Italy.**    Here  it  ap- 

V  Idem,  8.  148.    The  joxifiaa-ia,  or  scrutiny  into  the  aotecedants  of  c«ndi> 
dates,  is  here  explained. 

wDlonysinsof  Halicarnassus,  Aniiquitatu  Romanas,  VI.  69. 
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it>eai»'thAi  thettDion  was  not  permitted  to  worship  their 
^l^dess  ><iirectl}r  but  had  to  approach  her  through  a  noble 
.umily*  By  worshipii^  tihe  borrowed  prosEy  tliuBj  got  ao- 
;ee8B  indirectlj  to  the  object  of  their  reverence.  Tiiis 
-statement  is  Taluabla  as  it  sheds  light  upon  what  in  those 
iearly  times^is  thus  proved  to  have  been  felt  as  a  grierance; 
and  shows  that  it  was  imperative  on  the  part  oi  the  un- 
ixecognised  itvorking  people  to  organize  and  take  counsel 
with  each  otber  on  what  they  considered  a  most  important 
!iDatter/the  right  of  worship,  from  which  they  were  ex- 
«duded  oh  account  of  their  reputed  meanness  of  birth. 
The  existence  or  non-existence  of  this  soul  depended  upon 
it.  Dirbsen  in  bis  Twelre  TaUes  points  to  Qaius  in  proof 
.thatttbe  hstairai  and  the  sodales  were  one  and  the  same 
jbrgamzation; "  the  former  being  in  Greece  and  the  latter 
in  Italy.  He  further  steAm  that  a  comparison  with  tixe 
Jaw  of  Solon  ptx}ves  tiiat  they  were  tolerated  and  their  ac- 
^ioms-eneouraiged,  if  not  regulated  by  hiuL  The  Twelye 
(TTables  -are  now  Jknown  to  be  contemporaneous  with,  if  not 
.« translation  from  the  law  of  Solon;  and  the  law  of  Solon 
-was  a. paraphrase  of  the  still  more  ancient  law  of  Amasis 
(an/Egyptian  king . 

>  rNor  was  this'organisalion  common  to  Borne  and  Greece. 
-Gresier  says:  .  ''Trades  Unions  existed  since  the  time  of 
^Solomon,  and  among  the  Greeks  from  the  time  of  The- 
ifieu&"*'  In  the  tim^of  Joshua,  B.  O.  1537-1427,  they  are 
jspoken  of  <  We  have  evidence  regarding  an  organization 
Jth^t  attempted  a  resistance  to  the  oyerbdaring  nobles,  in 
(time  of  Agis  I.  These  were  Helots.  The  insurrection 
did  not  succeed,  for  it  appears  that  the  king  caused  their 
•murder  in  large  numbers.  Agis  I,  was  one  of  the  mythi- 
cal Spartan  kings  and  is  behoved  to  have  reigned  more 
I  than  a  thousand  years  before  Christ  This  great  massa- 
!  ere /of  the  helots  took  place  1055  years  before  Christ 

Traditionally  the  event  came  down  to  the  era  of  writing 
'  as  something  mysterious  and  terrible.     When  at  last,  it 

I  •'entered  the  chronicles  of  historians  it  was  dim  in  detail 

and  being  a  subject  which  gave  pain  instead  of  pleasure 
— one  of  those  servile  episodes  wmch  early  history  appears 

67  They  had  in  Greece  the  o^o-o-troi  (eommtmigts),  who  ate  at  the  common 
table,  the  o/morou^ot  (burial  societies),  the  ^uur&rai  (diisclplQS  of  the  doctrine  of 
mutual  loye). 

»» Grranier  de  Cassagnac.  HUtioire  det  Clatau  Oumritn»,  chap.  zii. 
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to  have  preferred  to  leave  unwritten — we  nnfortunatelr 
have  only  a  few  faint  records  which  have  straggled  through 
the  mists  of  high  antiquity  and  gleam  darkly  through  sul- 
len tradition  and  venturesome  historic  jottings  upon  us. 
But  the  murder  of  the  helots  by  order  of  Agis  I.  is  (^oken 
of  by  many  authors  as  having  occurred  B.  0. 1,065  or 
iihereabout.  After  that  event  they  became  adscripti 
glebae,  public  property  attached  to  the  soil. 

The  student  of  history  from  a  standpoint  of  sociology, 
would,  however,  be  glad  to  obtain  more  Hght  upon  that 
event ;  because  we  want  to  know  what  was  the  origin  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy  and  the  surroundings  that 
motived  it. 

Of  all  the  philosophies  or  systems  of  arrangement  as  a 
basis  of  enduring  polity,  the  chrematistics  of  Aristotle, 
properly  understood,  is  sure  to  be  that  which  any  and  all 
great  labor  movements  cannot  but  adopt  The  sociolo- 
gist, who  intelligently  scans  the  evolution  of  our  race  on  the 
enormous  scale  in  which  things  are  presented  to  him  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  lowly  and  downtrodden  poor  who  have 
fed  and  enriched  the  non-laboring  few  from  earliest  ages, 
cannot  but  wonder  how  a  rich  and  fortunate  man,  an  aris- 
tocrat, a  believer  in  slavery,  a  dialectician,  and  one  who 
spumed  the  menial,  who  counciled  and  advised  the  might- 
iest of  monarchs,  could  have  settled  down  in  the  condu- 
sion  that  there  is  only  one  way  of  getting  at  truth  and 
that  is  by  beginning  at  small  things  and  through  them,  in 
tireless  investigation  and  experiment,  learn  to  know  and 
improve.  Yet  all  who  study  the  logic  of  this  man,  as  laid 
down  by  him,  are  irresistibly  led  to  traverse  the  very  path 
which  he  opened  with  the  keen  edge  of  his  slashing  knife 
of  reason.  He  *'  discriminated  between  the  several  facul-  / 
ties; — the  nourishing,  feeling,  concupiscent,  moving  and 
reasoning  powers  of  animal  organism  and  attempted  to 
explain  the  origin  of  these  powers  within  the  body,  and 
build  his  morals  and  politics  on  the  peculiarities  of  human 
organization."  *  Everything  accordiDg  to  Aristotle,  if  we 
would  positively  know,  must  be  founded  on  close  obser- 
vation of  facts.  His  eudaimonia  was  attained  only  through 
the  bHss  that  rewards  mind  or  reason  when  it  achieves 

9»AmieTie(m  EneyelcpcBdia,  Art.  AriHoUe. 
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truth  by  indefatigable  experiment  and  experience.  He 
would  haye  men  acquire  all  knowledge  by  study  of  hum- 
ble facts,  and  lay  down  therefrom  a  &ue  basis  of  political 
economy.  Nothing,  not  eyen  the  servile  race,  the  slaves, 
the  freedmen,  the  workingmen,  was  so  mean  but  Aristotle 
oould  enrich  his  mind  by  studying  it. 

Here  lies  concealed  from  all  eyes  except  those  of  the 
student  of  man  from  the  standpoint  of  sociology,  a  phe- 
nomenon. Why  did  Aristotle  adopt  opposite  conclusions 
from  Plato,  his  old  master?  Plato  believed  largely  in  the 
theory  that  only  the  unseen  gods  dwelling  in  the  etherial 
abodes,  could  impart  to  man  absolute  knowledge.  Aris- 
totle dared  believe  and  teach  that  knowledge  could  only 
be  had  by  observation  and  experiment  with  little  things; 
for  they  were  the  beginnings.  The  poor  workingman, 
ilien  in£nitessimally  little  as  Aristotle  believed  him,  was 
the  beginning,  being  the  author  of  labor  product  and  con- 
sequently worthy  of  observation  and  study.  This  was  the 
first  encouragement  the  unappreciated  maker  and  pro- 
ducer of  all  means  of  life  ever  received  from  a  philoso- 
pher.^® In  all  ages  the  workingman  has  been  an  unob- 
served factor. .  He  is  of  the  earth;  this  he  has  himself 
acknowledged,  whatever  claims  the  idler  may  have  filed 
in  his  own  behalf  to  the  contrary.  Being  of  earth,  he 
digs  and  cultivates  it  and  from  his  labor  springs  the  fruit 
which  when  ripe  and  harvested  is  eaten  and  enjoyed  by 
the  idler.  He  built  edifices  which  have  survived  the  de- 
compositions of  time  and  his  master  enjoyed  them.  But 
more  important  and  more  obscure  are  the  fine  details  he 
performed  which,  though  often  considered  too  mean  to 
mention,  were  in  reality  as  now,  the  very  bulwark  of  human 
existence  and  though  too  obscure  to  attract  attention  were 
in  reality  the  foundation  of  all  nourishment,  achievement, 
history  and  knowledge.  The  great  philosopher  saw  tiiis. 
He  studied  nature;  and  the  workingman,  recognized  as 
an  element  of  nature,  was  watched  by  him.  The  numer- 
ous mutual  societies  and  union  of  resistance  existing  about 
the  philosopher  came  in  for  a  share  of  investigation  and 

70  It  has  been  stated  that  Aristotle  plagiarized  Kapila  and  certain  other  East 
iBdiaii  teachers  and  authors  of  great  learning,  having  obtained  their  books  while 
on  his  celebrated  scientific  Journey  of  researches  with  the  emi>eror  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  question  is  howeyer,  obscure.  He  certainly  followed  some  ol 
ihe  ideas  of  Anaxagoras,  Kapila  and  others. 
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were  seen  to  be  tl^e  deeply  underlying  fondnment  of,  all. 
wKence  the  whole  stiperfftrricttife  of  society  rose,  ^itfi- 
out  the  little,  and  htmible;  too  unappreciated  produceff  the, 
world  would  be  ^  wilderness  of  f  6rests  and  wild  beasts.^ 
Hence,  as  all  came  from  humble  toil,  so  the  toil  of  inves- 
tigation and  experiment,  however  mean  and  unworthy  the 
rich  might  esteem  it,  was  the  very  most  necessaiy  of  alP 
things  to  resort  to  in  order  to  arrive  at  truth,  improve- 
ment and  correct  government.  This  is  the  basis  of  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle.  The  world  is  followihg  it  to-day, 
led  by  labor;  and  the  myriad  links  of  invention,  and  di^ 
covery  in  experimental  progress,  are  in  exact  harmon;^ 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Stagerite  of  the  Nym- 
phseum. 

There  are  some  curious  episodes  in  the  life  of  Plato^ 
which  the  ordinary  reader,  without  system  and  withou^ 
knowledge  of  the  little  details  of  life  of  the  age  he  Uvedj 
in,  overlooks.  What  was  the  troubles  with  hito  at  Syra* 
cuse?  l^early  four  hundred  years,  before  Christ,  Pliato, 
after  varied  travels,  after  he  had  writfcebi  his  "The^etdtiis,'** 
and  his  ^'Statesman,"  and  was  weH-bioivn  tt>  have  decided 
against  the  workingmen,  to  have  pronounced*  them  tooj' 
vile  to  merit  a  better  fate  than  bondage,  luid  to  have  de^' 
dared  that  the  proper  forin  of*  government' was  thU  of 
aristocrats  and  Edaves,  we  find  him  a€.  Syracuse;  S|)i:^ed/ 
by  I>ibnysiu8,  waived  fi'oxn  hi6  presence,  arid  corifeignfed  ti^ 
the  billingsgate  that  f^d^the  great  city  with-^;™^To  be 
sent  away  ^mth6rtyiunt%pre8^ce%herihis-solemifiisiott 
was  to  teach  hffi  majesty  the  Honeyeid  kweett  *  oif  ^hifii  Iheri? 
f8«notts  philosophy,  ^as '  bad ;  btit  td  b6  r^fpgatfedr'to'th^^ 
city's  han4temB^  among  the  brbbdl^agii^s,  'an!d^hea]H 
th6ir  ridicule,  w«y5  worse.  But  fliey  mristhave  been  especi^' 
fldly  disagreeable  to  him  since  Me  wdl  knew  thiftt'  nieir 
laillei^ir  was  directed  against  hitn. ' "  Th^^  ^^e  of  tKe  low* 
bom,  with  little  edticatibn  and  no  urbaifitjr ;,  He*  was  ojt 
ihe  great  ^«>w' fiimiiy,  a  v^  Aristoii 'of  pure  stocl^- 
bbastedof,  among  all' Ati^eniaiis.  But-^ey  hadwiian<it 
rtiffibieht  means  of  knowing  fkcte,  tpbe  inf 6rmed' IJiat  he 
was  the  proud  teikcbef  of  aribtocrati^  that  he  did  not  teadi' 

n  Orote,  FUOo  and  fhi  oOur  Oampamioni  of  Soeratm. 

n  "At  Platoni  quimi  in  ounis  parvtilodonnleBti«p«"  ^  labeUis  ooniieaiMDt 
racpfliwnm  est.  slngului  Ilium  suATitate  omMinaim  iof}  ito  flitimeloqii«iiti«<> 
ivpvisa  in  infante  est."    Olcevo,  ite*  DMnaitfna,  I.  86. 
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Ijbe  Ipwest  of  the  people,  but  that  he  belieyed.  with  the  cit- 
izens '  of  ISparta  and  of  Athens  that  their  '^very  and 
humiliation  wer6  just  We  also  have  found  some  evidence 
that  these  people  were  organized.  They  belonged  to  the 
four  trade  unions,  viz:  the  mercenaries,"  ihecaudicarti  or 
boatmen  and  sailors,  the  piscatorii,  fisherman  and  the 
fahri,  artisans.  There  must  also  have  been  tmions  of  the 
tax  gatherers ;  at  any  rate  in  later  times,  for  Cicero  men- 
tions vectigalia  in  comleotion  with  Yerres  who  was  gov- 
ernor in  Sicily.'* 

This  last  fact  is  one  very  interesting  to  know;  for  it 
sheds  fresh  Hght  upon  that  memorable  episode  in  the  life 
of  Hato.  The  unions,  finding  that  the  tyrant  Dionysius  had 
taken  an  affront  at  Plato,  and  hating  him  themselves,  were' 
willing  to  conspire  with  the  king  against  his  life.  It  Was. 
jgrobably  an  organization  of  the  caudicarii  whom  Dionysius  ■ 
engaged  to  carnr  him  off  to  Italy  and  their  greed  to  make' 
a  living  out  of  tne  affair  was  probably  what  saved  his  hf  e. 
Instead  of  killing  him  as  they  were  probably  ^aid  to  do,  thoy  * 
i^ceived  aii  offer  in  Italy  for  him  aliVe,  which  they' ac- 
cepted and  sold' Plato  as  a  slave.  He  was  afterwards  raii- 
somed  by  his  friend  Dion  and  returned  to  Athens  a  wiset 
man«  We  are  not  informed  as  to  what  it)fltience  this  ehL- 
^ri(Bnce  had  upon  the  greftt  philosopher ;  but  thiere  are 
gleamings  which  illume  our  conjecture  that  his  illustri" 
ous  dii^iple,  Aristotle,  who  ^way^  opposed  his  theori(&s» 
iSbok  care  to  enrich  his  dtore  of  wisdom  from  the  circum- 
stance. 

'  In  early  times,  while  the  world  was  yet  too  ignorant  and 
ineiperi^ced  to  imderstand  the  advantages  of  tobitratibn| 

£d  of  subsistiiigupon  peac6ftll  rather  than  warlike  ttieas^' 
68,  brigandage  was  coiim^on.  It  existed  by  iHterna- 
ijfonal  permission  or  common  consent  The  only  itidus- 
laial  system  tbeh  known  was  that  conducted  by^t^e  tiradi^^ 
^miokis;  for  according  to  the  Regulations  of  Solonand  kin^ 
Numa^  even  the  slaves  were  many  times  managed  by  over- 
f^ers  who  were  under  pay  of  the  unions.    The  rich  dti- 

nOrote,  B%»L  p.  79.  The  mercenary  soldien  especially  hated  Plato  who 
had  aeted  the  friend  of  Dioayaiaa.  The  latter  had  cnt  down  theix  pay,<  p.  86). 
ln.conseanence  of  which  they  had  stmck.  They  were  all  .organized.  Cf.  ahni, 
Orote'a  Plato,  and  livy,  XXV.  33. 

■    f^Cllcero,  Ferrea.  n.  3,  7:     '*Qnoniain  quasi  qusedam  prsdia  pofmli  Ssi 
iQini' sunt  vectigalia  nostara  aAque  provincis."  .    ,  , 
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zen  belieTed  it  a  disgrace  to  labor.  He  made  his  wealth 
or  capital  work  for  him.  Among  other  chattels  were  his 
slaves.  But  he  was  too  high  to  personally  conduct  the 
labor  of  slaves.  This  was  done,  to  a  large  extent,  b j  those 
who  were  not  ashamed  to  perform  labor.  Of  course, 
then,  these  overseers  were  descendants  of  slave&  They 
were  the  freedmen,  who  on  receiving  their  manumission 
struck  out  for  themselves;  and  for  safety  and  success 
formed  themselves  into  unions  for  mutual  assistance  and 
resistance  against  competition,  danger  and  abuse.  Among 
the  multitudes  of  occupations  they  assumed,  are  found, 
especially  with  the  Grecians  and  Syracusians,  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  the  people  inhabiting  tiie  Grecian  Archipel* 
ago,  that  of  brigands  and  the  mercenaries.  Both  the 
brigands  and  mercenary  systems  were  closely  leagued 
into  unions  which  upheld  each  other  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  straggle  for  life.  The  whole  system  of  the  warlike 
patrician  families  both  in  Greece  and  Home  may  be  said 
to  be  one  of  brigandage.  What  is  arming  a  multitude  of 
idle  men,  disciplining  them  to  the  use  of  weapons  and 
marching  them  into  a  neighboring  country  to  destroy  the 
products  of  industry  but  brigandage  ?  Yet  ancient  his- 
tory is  a  constant  repetition  of  this  predatory  and  cruel 
system.     It  was  brigandage. 

Among  the  sufferers  from  this  system  were  oftentimes 
the  working  people ;  some  of  them  slaves,  but  many  also 
freedmen,  belonging  to  unions.  They  were  thus  torn 
from  their  peaceful  occupation.  Possessing  the  long  ex- 
perience of  association  tiie^  n^^turally  utilized  this  their 
only  means  of  gaining  a  hving,  by  becoming  brigands. 
They  turned  their  trade  unions  into  bandities  and  learned 
to  estrange  themselves  from  habits  of  industrious  peace  and 
assume  the  fierce  modes  of  marauders. .  They  exchanged 
the  workshop  for  the  jungles,  the  mountain  fastnesses,  the 
caves  and  thus  became  fighters  and  guerrillas.  A  remark- 
able case  of  this  desparation  is  seen  in  that  extraordinary 
man  Spartacus,  the  gladiator,  of  whom  we  shall  give,  in  a 
future  chapter,  a  complete  and  exhaustive  history,  in  in- 
vestigating the  terrible  results  of  Roman  repression  of 
trade  unions  by  the  conspiracy  laws.  It  is  enough  here 
merely  to  mention  that  this  tendency  of  ancient  labor  or- 
ganization to  reverse  their  habits,  f 6rsake  the  peaceful  in- 
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dustries  which  they  loved,  and  wander  away  in  organized 
dubs  seeking  subsistence  through  plunder,  was  by  no 
means  a  fault  as  such  actions  are  now  considered;  for 
otherwise  they  would  have  immediately  been  seized  by 
the  conquering  legions  and  sold  into  slavery.  In  those 
precarious  times,  therefore,  brigandage  was  no  crime,  al- 
though to  be  caught  was  slavery  or  death.  But  it  added 
a  fierceness  to  the  social  aspect  of  the  human  race. 

The  Eleusinian  mysteries  caused  a  great  deal  of  dissat- 
isfaction and  feud  by  reason  of  their  severe,  aristocratic 
exclusiveness  which  often  wounded  the  pride  even  of  the 
haughty  patrician  families  of  Attica,  and  we  now  return 
to  them  as  our  legitimate  theme.  In  our  chapter  on  the 
system  of  trade  unions  farther  on  we  give  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  ancient  labor  unions  and  evidences  of 
their  immense  number  which  we  have  collected,  partly  by 
our  own  travel  and  observation,  partly  by  personal  inter- 
views with  the  great  authors  of  Archseological  works  and 
partly  by  ransacking  with  much  patience  and  labor  every 
written  statement  which  original  law  and  history,  together 
with  the  criticism  of  modem  and  ancient  authors  thereon, 
have  contributed  to  illimie  this  dark  page  of  the  social 
past. 

The  ancient  trade  union,  both  under  the  law  of  Solon 
and  of  Numa  Pompilius,  was  a  state  institution!  The 
land  taken  by  conquest  belonged  to  the  state,  together 
with  the  family  religion  and  all  its  magnificent  temples  of 
worship.  The  great  buildings  of  the  cities  were  property 
of  the  state;  most  of  the  slaves  who  cultivated  the  soil 
under  the  direction,  exclusively,  of  the  trade  union,  were 
also  property  of  the  state.  This  made  a  social  state — an 
almost  socialistic  state — and  in  many  respects  more  social 
than  political;  but  entirely  spoiled  by  the  terrible  social 
distinctions  of  rank'*  The  religion,  based  upon  heredity 
and  superstition  combined,  was  an  extraordinary  tissue 
of  errors,  greatly  increasing  the  common  misery  of  the 
people  by  flaunting  in  their  faces  the  insult  that  none  but 

75  Millar,  Origin  qf  Banks,  Basil.  1793,  chap,  yl.;  Oranier,  Hiit.  des  Claua 
OmrHtra,  pp.  484-493.  In  his  18th  chapter,  Chranler  cites  the  rescript  of  An- 
tonitttu  Fins :  "Dominonun  quldem  potestatem  iu  servos  suos  inlibitam  esse 
oportet,  neccniquam  hominum  jns  stium  detrahi."  Ulplan,  JDe  Qfido  Proeoi^ 
mUt,  lib.  vm ;  De  Dominonim  SceviUa.  This  power  of  the  masters  over  th^ 
slaves  was  thnn  later  transferred  to  the  state. 
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the  high-bom  citizen,  eligible  to  the  SleucdmimmyBteriefiL 
cpuld  be  sure  of  heaven.  There  could  be  no  peace  of 
mind  while  auch  a  grievance  existed;  for  it  not  only 
goaded  the  greater  part  of  the  people  as  an  insult  but 
distracted  them  with  fears.  It  is  a  prominent  character- 
igtic  of  the  Aryan  race  to  believe  i^;i  religion  and  build  up 
institutions  of  a  religious  nature;  and  it  will  probably  re- 
main so  unless  some  physical  discovery  be  made  throwing 
positive  Hght  against  the  theory  of  immortalitv.  At  the' 
same  time  the  Indo-Europeans  were — precisely  as  they 
still  are — an  extremely  democratic  people  by  nature.  A' 
reHgion,  then,  based  upon  the  most  absurdly  aristocratic 
dpgmas  could  not,  without  great  conflict  maintain  itself 
ajnong  the  equality-loving  Indo-Europeans.  Jeisiis  Christ 
during  his  visit  among  us  established  the  remarkable  idea* 
tjiiat  God  was  no  respecter  of  persons ;  that  all  men  were 
QJ^iBated  equal;  that  although  the  elysion  and  tartarolf  dr' 
the  heaven  and  hell  were  the  same,  the  eligibility  to  gain 
tjie  one,  and  fly  the  other  djepended  not  upon  stock,' biirih/ 
fortune,  but  behavior.  The  revolution  was  tijen  begun. 
When  we  understand  from  a  standpoint  of  scieritifip  so- 
qiplpgy  the  phenomena  of.  the  past  tl^us  connected  with 
tiie  ancient  struggles  of  the  lowlyi  there  bursts  forth  be-' 
ipxp  our,  vision  a  ^ory  of  light  sweeping  away  hithertb 
ipsurmountable  dimcult^es  to  i^e  aihalysia  of  be^in  vague 
ain<^  obscure  points  ip  history.  '■'.') 

Ij;  is  now,  after  hawg  opei^ed,  these  f$ct^  thus  ffur,  in 
order  to  set  down  two  theorems:  The  first, is,  ihktthii 
gtreater  the  organization  of  the  working  daises  for  mutKoi 
motfction  and'  resistance  the  higher  the  standard  of  en^' 
Ifghtenment  in  the  communities  they  iiihabit.  In  btheir 
word^  the  intensity  of  enlightenment  in  civilizatidn  !may- 
1^  measured  and  compared  by  the  numerio  proportioii  all 
tke  laboring,  people  arrayed.in  organized  resistance  a^gfaiiist' 
ignorance,  and  oppression.  The  second  theoreni  may  b^ 
construed  to  read  that  the  higher  the  enlightenment,  tM 
more,  complete  is  the  extinction  of  social  ranks. 

We  are  also  now  ready  to  make  an  ailnoanoement 
which  no  person  caji  consistently  deny;  tp  wit :  that  the 
era  covered  by  the  ftncieht  trade  unions  is  that  kixoi?^ 
^ng  aid  celebrated  as  the  **  Qoldfen  Age."  It  is  not  only 
flhe  era  of  military,  but  pre-eminently  of  social,  and  ill, 
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Oreeoe^  of  intellectual  prof^erity.    The  great  litenipcy  era 
clt  the  Romans  occupies  the^  lattier  half'  of  tBe  oel^lxrat£3' 
golden  era.    It  lasted  from  the  dayd  of  Numa  Pbmpilius^ 
wllo  encouraged  the  free  organisation  of  Roman  trade^ 
unions  which  was  about  690  years  before  Christ,  until  the' 
year  58  B.  0.  when  Csesar  ordered  the  conspiracy  laws."*' 
In  Greece  from  the  time  bf  Solon  about  592  years  before 
Christit  continued  down  to  her  conquest  by  the  Romans, 
Thus  the  economical  prosperity  of  both  Gh*eece  and! 
Rome  is  proved  to  have  covered  those  centuries  which, 
were  favored  with  the  right  of  free  0rganizati6!D.     We 
shall  now  proceed  to  touch  upon  the  actual  deeds  of  these 
unions  and  show  as  we  have  the  evidences  t)iat  the  su- 
perb architectural  works  whose  august  ruins  still  amaze 
the  beholder  were,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  handiwork' 
of  those  trade  unions,  backed  by  that  phenomenal,  and  to^* 
the  present  age,  incomprehensible  social  state^Hich  never 
flbld  its  lands,  religion^  jurii^prudence  or  ornaments  W 
others,  nor  allowed  them  to  be  overridden  by  monopoliea^^ 
Hie  labor  of  land  culture — ^which  produced  and  distnbuted^ 
among  all  people  their  food^of  manufacturing  ahns  ahc^ 
equipments  for  the  lirmies,  of  provi^ioiuhg  the^  anniei^ 
wnilo  on  the  march  and  at  resi^  (^  manufibtSrihg  ahd'r(B*^ 
pairing  the  household  furhittire,' of  i;n8^e'makin|p,  ^v^Hi^b' 
spijears  to  have  beeii  a  cbhsideir^ble  in'dbstry  aKid  6f  Icon-I 
t^oilcting  architect  Vas  largely  asedgned  to  the- 

Ubbr  unions  diiHng  the  gpldeb  i^'^  Kf uma  msdouMgeV 
lirarf&re/but  iloiBid^  ispecmc  arrahgemen)»  govertii^  H^ 
wHo^  dass; "  and  at  tii^  /SbttM^/a  obliterated  the lii&r 
cd  distinction  bcrtweeii  the  noblbs  and  th^  cothixion  'boiU? 
tt^  ^tribiit^d  Hie  arti^kns  Hnftb  ni^e  great  mebl^k^i^' 
fraternities:  PlaviusJos^hus  Ogives  ah  elaborate -anfl^ 
m^hly  interesting  abcount  6f  Che  fmiiaing  of  the  «em^ 
(d\f^rusalem  by  ^blbmbn.  S.ijifiice  it  to  saj^  here,  that  thie^ 
0iQployer,  Hiram,  "who  was  engaged  by  SblOmfdiS  td  oopae 
^ffi'hife  skill  and  skilled  force^  all  the  way  fro&  Tyi*^  i? 

distance  of  about  100  iliiles,  to  design  and'cpnstz^ct.thi^ 

-••.•».»'.  '    >      f  -»         •    •\  ;t        ■  'ijif 

M  Suetonius,  Otetor,  42:  "CSBar  cuncta  eollegi*  pneter  ao^iauitug  con? 
■tttuta  dictnixt/' 

i^GMwnier*  pp.  284-328,  aU  through. 

nPlutaxch,  JVtrnia,  eap.  xvii.;    also  ZyeurpiM,  cmd  Numa  OompareA. 

T9  JosephuB,  AnHqiMUi  of  the  Jem,  book  XH.  cap.  ii. ;  also  HiiL  of  the  Jem, 
book  VUL 
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magnificent  edifice,  was,  so  to  speak, «  boss  or  cliief  over 
a  tnide  union,  which  through  him,  took  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  imposing  contracts  known  in  ancient  or 
modem  times;  and  it  is  a  very  interesting  example  of  the 
intelligence  and  extraordinary  enterprise  of  the  Phoenici- 
ans. We  are  not  among  those  eager  creduli  who  jump 
at  conclusions,  and  ready  to  suppose  that  this  Hiram  was 
the  founder  of  the  celebrated  ancient  fraternity  of  **'  Free 
Masons."  On  the  contrary,  the  institution  was  old  when 
Hiram  brought  to  Solomon  the  3,200  foremen  and  the 
40,000  artificers  who  built  this  gorgeous  temple  of  which 
Josephus  so  glowingly  speaks.  But  this  immense  work 
being  a  religious  undertaking,  conducted  by  a  political 
decree  and  under  state  control,  and  furthermore  being  a 
Semitic,  not  an  Aryan  enterprise  and  consequently  free 
from  the  mean,  rank  exclusivism  characterizing  and  beht- 
tling  the  source-history  of  aU  their  great  works,  weis  able 
to  rise  and  carry  with  it  some  lucid  acintillae  as  to  the 
manner  of  its  erection.  The  great  temple  of  Solomon 
furnished  posterity  a  slight  gjimpse  at  the  order  of  Free 
Masons ;  being  a  landmark  merely  observable  in  an  ob- 
scure night  of  time.  Its  ruins  may,  therefore,  be  truth- 
fully classed,  by  the  student  of  sociology,  as  archaeological 
proof  of  the  ancient  trade  imion  movement  By  this,  the 
mind  of  the  general  reader  may  better  imderstand  the 
aource  of  that  all-pervading  cloud  which  so  unfortunately 
shuts  us  off  from  the  clues — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  history 
-^regarding  the  construction  of  one  of  the  most  ma^;nifi- 
eent  works  of  sculptured  masonary  ever  produced.    The 

^religio-political  institutions,  based  on  the  antithetic  origin 
of  birth  and  its  entailments  of  rank,  prevented  the  work- 
ingmen  from  rising  into  recognition,  or  transmitting  be- 
vond  their  own  generation  aaiy  detailed  knowledge  as  to 

^  now  those  struotores  rose.  The  powerful  archon  Pericles, 
of  Athens,  furnished  us  an  illustration  of  this.  He  wanted 
to  build  the  Parthenon.  Now  Pericles,  the  statesman, 
building  a  church,  shows  that  no  difference  existed  be- 
tween church  and  state,  since  belief  was  compulsory  un- 
der law.  The  Parthenon  was  the  grandest  edifice  of  eitiber 
the  ancient  or  modem  world.*    Although  Pericles  was  a 

•oOuhl  «nd  Eoner,  Lift  €(f  the  Greeks  and  Bomant,  pp.  Q6-28. 
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noble,  of  the  family  of  the  Pisistratidie,  yet  we  know  that 
he  was  the  intunate  friend  of  Phidias.  So  we  are  informed 
that  Solomon  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  Hiram.  This 
might  be,  though  Phidias  and  Hiram  were  both  of  mean 
ex^aotion,  according  to  the  estimation  of  ranks.  But 
their  superiors  admired  them  for  their  genius  alone.  A 
wonderful  contrast  projects  from  a  coincidence  of  the  late 
medisBval  age,  consisting  in  Raphaers  intimacy  with  Pope 
Leo  X.,  for  at  the  time  of  Raphael,  Christianity  with  its 
inexorable  moral  erosions  had  gnawed  away  much  of  the 
ancient  ranks,  and  had  begun  to  invite  an  absolute  equal- 
ity ;  whereas,  in  the  more  ancient  times,  omder  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Pagan  faith,  it  could  not  be  more  than  admira- 
tion and  acquaintance.  .In  the  same  manner,  Pericles,  who 
was  the  master  political  genius  of  his  age,  could  admire 
and  keep  an  acquaintance  with  Aspasia,  a  lady  of  the 
lower  rank,  but  he  could  not  raise  her  by  any  gift  of  title 
to  a  higher  one  than  that  in  which  she  was  born. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  in  the  construction  of  the  Par- 
thenon, Ictinus  was  to  Pericles  what  Hiram  "^  was  to  Solo- 
mon. Ictinus,"  we  are  told,  was  chief  architect,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Callicrates  and  Phidias  who  worked  on 
the  chyselephantine  statue  of  Athena,  had  charge,  as 
chief  architect,  of  the  Parthenon  It  appears  "  that  Phi- 
dias took  the  entire  control  of  all  the  building  enterprises 
of  Athens  and  also,  probably  of  the  temple  of  Eleusis ;  for 
Ictinus  built  the  fane  of  this  temple.  We  are  now  cen- 
tering upon  the  interesting  point  of  our  investigation.  It 
took  Phidias,  Ictinus  and  Callicrates  ten  years  to  desigv 
and  complete  the  new  Parthenon,  the  most  magnificent 
and  imposing  structure  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  More 
fortunate  are  we  in  having  Josephus  and  other  authority 
for  the  temple  of  Solomon  whereon  not  only  the  chief 
architect,  but  3,200  foremen  and  40,000  masons  of  the 
great  **  body  "  or  masons'  fraternity  were  engaged." 

At  the  PirsBus  there  existed,  at  the  time  of  the  building 
of  the  Parthenon,  great  nimibers  of  trade  unions,^  under 

n  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  Hiram  the  artificer  with  hia  firiend 
Hiram  the  king.  ssGuhl  and  Eoner,  Idem,  p.  25. 

w  Pauaanias,  Hellados  Ptrieguis,  (Description  qf  Greece), 

M  Josephus,  AntiquUies  of  the  Jewt,  book  VII.  chap,  ii.  In  latin  the  "body** 
corpus,  was  a  legalized  workingmen's  society,  the  same  as  Qollegium.  See  OreUl, 
Inscr.  Vol.  m.  Henzen,  p.  170,  of  supplement  index. 

^See  Chapter  I.  of  Liiders  DionysiscKt  KQnsUer,  pp.  14-18. 
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rja  proyiaon  of  So'o  1  ex^graTed  on  wooden  icrolto andJcept 
in  the  Aorppolisand  the  Prytaneuqi}  which  were  legriiflsd 
organizations  and  whose  recognized  business  was  to  worl^ 
.for  the  state.  Now  with  the  mallitades  of  trade  unions, 
existing  all  around,  Hit  Athens,  at  the  Piraeus^  at  Eleusis- 
is  it  supposable  that  the  three  directors  built  the  parthe, 
non  in  ten  years?  Instead  of  the  8,200  foremen «nd  40- 
000  men  as  at  Jerusalem,  there  were  probably  at  Athens 
4,000  foremen  and  50,000  masons,  sculptors,  draftsmen, 
hod  carriers,  laborers  and  others  too  numeroua  to;  detail 
We  find  that  this  great  public  work  was  finished  486  years 
before  Chrisi^  just  at  the  time  when  the  golden  age  of  / 
labor  was  at  its  zenith  of  gloty  both  in  Greece  and'Boma 

It  was  the  golden  age  of  art  and  economic  thrift.  It 
also  corresponds  exactly  with  the  stretch  of  time  during 
which  the  trade  unions  under  the  laws  of  Solon  at  Athenisi 
and  of  Numa  at  Rome  were  in  fullest  force,  granting  and 
encouraging  organization  of  the  worldng  people,  which 
was  used  by  them  for  protection  and  for  resistance  to  all 
dangers  that*  might  beset  them. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  while  a  serious  grievance  existed 
among  the  worldng  .peqple  of  ancient  Greece,  in  form  Of 
an  exclusiTism  denying  them  the  right  to  saye  their  :sou]8 
by  becoming  members  on  equal  footing  in  the  Eleusinian 
order,  there  also  existed  a  vast  organization  or  confrater^ 
nity  which,  then  as  now,  afforded  them  opportunities  fdr 
meeting  in  secret  and  discussing  this  giieyance.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  eyen  to  conjecture  whether  they  did  or 
did  not  use  these  advantages  for  such  discussion.  Human 
nature  is  alike  in  all  ages.  When  the  conspiracy  law,  or 
law  of  Elizabeth,  was  annullec}.  in  1824,^  permitting  the 
people  to  organize  in  England,  they  immediately  took  ad- 
vantage of  every  opporkinity  trade  unionism  afforded, 
wherewith  to  discuss  their  grievances.  The  growth  and 
intelligence  of  the  ponderous  labor  movement  in  the 
United  States  is  largely  due  to  the  discussion  which  is 
constantly  taking  place  in  their  secret  unions.  We  ven- 
ture that  the  same  thing  occurred  in  the  times  we  are  de- 
scribing; because  it  could  not  well  have  been  otherwise. 
Where  iJie  grievance  exists  and  the  opportunity  to  meet 

86Tborold  Rogers,  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,  p.  438    As  to  the  nature 
of  the  act  of  Elizabeth,  see  idem,  pp.  398-9.   Gf.  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation. 
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«iid  discoflB  it  exists,  it  is  not  in  the  order  of  nature  among 
intelligent  beii^gf^  to  resist  it.  We  are  fortunate  enQugn 
to  have  found  itatecpients  upon  ihe  ^ubiects  of  trade  onions 
transmitted  to  us  through  great  authority*  G^U3»  who 
wrote  a  di^stof  law  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  has  a  passage 
which  has  been  preserved  and  so  important  is  it  that 
both  Granier  and  III ommsen  refer  to  it  as  oondusive  evi- 
dence, that  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  providing  for  the 
right  among  working  people  to  organize  and  e^ijov  tradb 
.^ions,  was  to  some  extent  a  translation  from  Greek  tables 
of  the  code  of  Solon."  In  this  passage  are  mentioned  many 
organizations  taken  from  the  Greek  text  inscribed  on 
the  scroll  of  the  law  of  Solon  and  also  on  the  tablet  of  the 
Twelve  Tables.  The  Thiasotai  then  were  precisely  in 
Greek  w)xskt  the.  Cottegia^  were  in  Lati^  THe  sailors' 
unions  here  mentioned  were  the  same  which  we  speak  of 
elsewhere  as  existin]^  in  large  .n^mbejrs  at  the  Piraeus  or  sea- 

Jort  of  Athens  which  was  ojisiant^om  tiie  metropolis  only 
ve  miles.  The  organizations  of  the  stoi^e  masons,.,  tm 
inarble  putbers,  the  caxver&  the  image  nxakers  ,pf  wooiS 
mineral  aixd  ivo^^  and  others,  were  locate^  within  tlie 
(6ii;y.  Some  6t,  these  unions,. probably  the  image^^^ 
pretended  more  religious  piefy'ihan  othei:?;  b]at  tixetact 
2s,^  that  iall  of  them  were  combiii^dformutufJaid  and  re- 
sistance ag^nst  grievances.  tXnder  the  law,  so  ^ng 
as  th^j  4id  not  corrupt  th,e  statutes  of  the  country  {*^um 
he  quid  ex  publica  lege^  corrurnpant,*^ )  tfiey  were  not  only 
allowed  to  career  unmolested  but  were  even  protected  by 
this  provision  of  the  great  lawgivers. 
This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  two  proven  facts:  that 

vtDtffut,  lib.  XLVII.  tit.  zxiL  leg.  4 :  **8odfttat sont qini  ^Uidem collegil 
tant  quam  Or»cl  cropcW  yocant."  Affain:  **So<Uilibas,"aitO«iat,  "potettateni 
facit  fez  (duodecim  Tabalarum)  pactionem  quamvellnt  sibi  ferre,  dum  ne  quid 
ex  publica  lege  ooriumpant."  Sed  liec  lex  Tidetur  ex  lege  Solonia  trandata 
esse;   nam  illuc  ita  est :    **E'8Lvii  d>7/Ao;,  ij^parpocv,  n  itpay  bpymv,   1)  vavraii, 

tnUSnrrat  irpoc  «ttAAi}^ov«,  loipiov  tlvai,  iav  /ai|  awayop9wn  diffA^ta  yp^fianu' 
Botli  Mommsen  (De  CoOiffiit  et  SodaheiU  Romanorum,  p.  do,)  and  Granier,  HUU 
dea  Clcuse9  OuvrOref.p.  291,  quote  tbts  remarkable  pusaate  from  theuigeat. 
The  unions  liere  mentioned  in  tae  Solonic  lAw  are  tlie  Brotherhood  the  PrieaU  qf 
ihe  CkmmuneSj  the  Sailors,  the  Co-opercUora,  the  Burial  Fralemiiieai  and  the  reg- 
ular trade  unions  or  ^avmran  such  as  were  organised  in  the  catesoiles  of  Numa 
88  Mommsen,  De  OoUegiis  ei  Sodalioiia  Romanorum,  p.  36,  ''Dt  igitur  dein- 
terpretatione  yerbl  a  Xn.  Tabulis  adhibiti  non  constet,  Gaii  verba  ad  omnia  col- 
legia pertinere  certum  est  neque  uUa  ratio  reddivldetur  posse,  our  collegia-opt- 
flcum  legum  ferendarum  Jure  caruerint  sacris  sodalitatibns  coneesso."  See  sjso 
Lttders.  Die  Dinoytiachen  KUnaOer,  paaaim.  These  points  are  overwhelming  In 
proof  that  the  Greek  and  Boman  trade  union  systems  were  nearly  identical. 
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during  the  renowned  era  of  Grecian  architecture,  hdlea-let- 
tresy  philosophy,  sculpture,  paintings — all  work  of  labor- 
ers— there  also  flourished  a  great  labor  movement;  just  aa 
now  in  England,  in  Germany,  in  France,  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  during  the  most  brilliant  period  of  all 
human  enlightenment,  ancient  or  modem,  there  flour- 
ishes an  enormous  social  organization  for  self-help  and 
for  resistance  against  grievance  endured  by  working  peo- 
ple. It  also  proves  the  correctness  of  our  theorems  that 
the  greater  the  organization  of  the  laboring  people  against 
grievances  the  higher  the  enlightenment,  and  the  higher 
the  enlightenment  the  more  complete  the  extinction  of  so- 
cial rank ;  consequently  the  intensity  of  human  civiliza- 
tion viewed  on  the  largest  scale,  is,  under  the  competitive 
system,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  prevalence  or  non-pre- 
valence of  these  organizations,  acting  as  mutuaUj  self -aid- 
ing forces  and  as  tribunals  or  courts  of  appeal  from  the 
grievances  their  members  are  liable  to  suffer.  How  inef- 
fable, then,  the  arrogance  of  a  paltry  few !  What  must 
have  been  the  character  of  resistance  during  the  times  of 
which  we  speak?  Evidently  very  crude.  At  the  present 
day  there  is  much  system ;  a  general  interlinking  of  union 
with  union,  no  matter  how  wide  apart,  for  a  quite  dearly 
expressed  common  cause.  Not  so  anciently,  although  we 
have  an  inscription  at  Pompeii  to  prove  that  in  B.  0.  79 
there  existed  an  international  union.  Their  grievances 
were  greater  than  now,  because  social  equality  was  con- 
temptously  and  most  openly  put  down.  The  Jaw  recog- 
nized them  as  having  no  more  claim  to  citizenship  than 
dogs.  Now,  in  Germany,  Fi»nce,  almost  everywhere,  the 
working  people  are  voting. 

Whoever,  in  reading  the  **  Ancient  Assemblies,"**  for  a 
moment  imagines  that  those  celebrated  gatherings  in- 
cluded the  slaves  or  freedmen,  should  read  more  carefully. 
It  is  ihe  freemen  who  are  meant,  not  freedmen.  The  differ- 
ence was  simply  iDfinite,  even  in  enlightened  Attica;  for 
freedmen  were  descendants  of  the  ancient  slaves.  They 
never  were  citizens,  conld  not  vote,  could  not  hope,  except 
in  cases  of  great  genius  like  that  of  Phidias,  to  be  decently 

■ 

9^Bch1^maJm,  Hist,  Assenibliesof  (he  Athenians,  patstm.  This  book  will  clear 
np  any  error  readers  may  entertain  who  doubts  whether  the  working  class  was 
allowed  a  voice  in  legislation. 
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spoken  to ;  and  even  as  such  they  were  obliged  to  obtain 
some  special  decree  from  the  Areopagus  in  order  to  detach 
themselves  irom  this  scathing  odium  of  rank.  Being  so 
mean,  so  lowly,  while  the  patricians,  the  grandees,  the  ice- 
men were  descendants  of  the  nobility  in  the  direct  lineage 
of  the  gods,  it  followed  that  the  gods  also  contemned  them. 
Consequently  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Greece  were 
without  a  soul.  If  they  claimed  to  have  souls  they  knew 
that  the  only  place  for  them  was  Tartarus  or  hell ;  certainly 
not  heaven;  for  that  was  the  abode  of  the  gods  who  spurned 
them  on  account  of  their  lowly  birth.  Better  cultivate  the 
belief  that  they  had  no  souls  at  all!  This  to  them,  terrible 
reflection,  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  ancient  philosophy 
of  annihilation.*^  The  philosophy  of  extinction  of  the  soul 
must  have  consumed  a  share  or  the  discussions  of  those  an- 
cient mechanics  in  their  secret  meetings.  They  built  the 
magnificent  temples  which  glowed  with  genial  warmth  of 
the  solemn  and  haughty  religion,  only  for  the  heaven-bom^ 
repelling  with  sullen  frowns  the  earth-born  designers  and 
finishers  of  their  collonades,  vaults  and  sculptured  images. 
No  merely  political  institution  could  possibly  separate  so 
widely  one  class  from  another  as  did  that  arrogant  religion 
which  not  only  instituted  slavery  of  the  laboring  people  but 
denied  them  an  immortal  soul  and  the  beatitudes  of 
heaven.*^  There  is  now  no  grievance  of  this  kind  in  civil- 
ised existence — although  economical  and  social  dissatis- 
&ction  remains.  The  new  religion  is  rapid  I  v  extinguishing 
the  dogma  of  distinctions  in  birth,  as  well  as  the  dogma 
that  "the  earth-bom  have  no  immortal  existence.*'** 

Narrowing  the  array  of  evidence  into  our  legitimate  field, 
we  find  in  Eleusis  a  target  at  which  millions  are  peering 
inth  a  mingling  of  longing,  of  envy  and  of  hate.     They  are 

MOonsnlt  Lncretias,  Dt  Berum  Natura;  also  Amobins,  who  wrote  the  fa> 
metis  Adcernu  OerUes.  AmoUus  was  not  folly  convinced  of  Christianity ;  and 
»t  the  same  time  his  mind  was  evidently  so  enlarged  by  it  that  he  conld  not 
reconcile  it  with  the  older  Pagan  belief  in  the  nether  post-mortem  abodes.  He 
iclli    "       '  -  - 


however,  religiously  inclined  and  was  reluctantly  drawn  to  Christianity 
which  obliterated  all  lines  by  declaring  the  equality  of  all  manldnd.  Between 
these  awful  doubts  Amobius  seems  never  to  have  come  to  a  belief  in  an  immortal 
existence.  Pliny  the  celebrated  naturalist  was  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  Lu- 
cretius that  there  is  no  existence  hereafter.    Cf.  Cuvler  in  BibUog.  Vnivenelle. 

91  Oranier,  Jffiuf.   Whole  argument ;  FuBtelAeCoxtl&nges.OiUATUique.  NointelU- 
gent  person  can  read  these  invaluable  works  withoiit  understanding  our  meaning. 
I  92  Whatever  science  may  or  may  not  develop  regarding  these  debatable 

I  theories  is  not  the  part  of  this  disquisition  to  consider.    We  simply  give  the 

facts  at  command,  as  to  the  difference  between  the  grievances  discussed  bj 
the  organizations  of  then  and  now. 
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the  two^thirds  of  the  population  of  the  oountrj — ^tbe  labor- 
ing ranks.  There,  upon  a  lovely  range  of  rock  and  la?r& 
•lauds  the  old  Pelasgian  city  of  iSleasis,  populous  and  thick* 
«tndded  with  their  own  eranoi  and  thicuoi,  labor  unions 
whose  members  are  the  strong-muscled  men  of  Greece.  It 
k  the  eye  of  autumn,  the  great  quinquennal  BoedronUon 
which  from  traditions  brought  mystic  meanings  pictaring 
the  fierce  amassons  in  flight  before  the  conquering  giants  of 
Thesens.  It  is  the  last  half  of  shimmering  September 
whose  delicious  zephyrs  float  the  gossamers  above  the  sea« 
All  the  world  knows  that  on  the  morrow  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people  are  to  leave  the  Athenian  metropolis 
behind  them  and  commence  their  crusade  to  the  Elensinian 
feast.  Th^  are  the  eligibles,  the  citizens,  the  freemen^ 
Not  a  being  from  among  the  laboring  and  lowly  class  can 
be  permitted  hardly  to  join  the  great  procession.  Fond  of 
privilege  but  barred  its  enjoyment  they  gather  in  their  besi 
rags,  upon  the  scene  and  form  in  a  standing  multitude  along 
the  line  of  march.  No  care  has  ever  been  bestowed  upon 
their  ednoation  and  they  toe  in  consequence,  rough,  per* 
haps  boisterotis  and  insulting.  As  the  procession  moves 
along  they  pelt  the  crusaders  with  sticks  and  stooes.'"  They 
feel  the  deep  disgrace  of  their  exclusion  and  am  ammated 
With  unhappy  flings  and  hatred  and  revenge.  >  ThejF 
ttim  their  eyes  toward  the  magnificent  temple  of  Megaron^ 
built  ^  by  their  own  hands,  of  marble  quarried  from  the 
rock  near  by.*"  It  is  pre-^eminently  th«  most  majestlQ  work 
of  their  handicraft,  standing  solemn  and  alone  like  a  mystei^-^ 
ious  winged  creature,  striking  awe  by  its  very  presencie 
and  as  though  a  ghostly  apparation  which  had  surged  from 
the  dark  pits  of  the  sea.^    To  the  left  loomed  up  a  view  of 

•>  When,  as  the  fable  goes,  Ceres  left  king  Oelens  and  went  to  the  old  tetaiplcl, 
lambe,  her  female  slave,  ridiculed  her.  Ever  afterwards  at  the  ayvp/ios  or  daj 
of  march  at  the  crusades,  the  lower  or  excluded  classes  met  on  the  wayside  with 
stones,  clubs  and  ridicule. 

M  Consult  Bose,  Inscriptiones  Qraca  VetutUiHrna^  pp.  187-190. 

96  Idem,  p.  187,  note ;  "E  duro  quodam  marmoris  genei'e  (quale  prope  Eleti- 
Biniem  invenitur.")  ^kewise  the  description  of  the  great  temple,  by  Ouhl 
and  Koner,  Uft  of  (he  Greeks  and  Romans,  pp.   47-49. 

»•  'Trope  oleam  erat  puteus  aquae  salsaf.  (Oakaxrva  Eptx^riUj  quam  sub  fla- 
turn  noti  surdo  murmore  fluctuum  instar  strepore,  narrabant  AthenieuBes. 
Ipse  silicet  Ncptuuus  bono  voraginom  aperuerat  tridente.  oujus  adhu ;  vestig- 
ium in  saxo  vivo  expressum  restabat.  De  fonte.salso  noli  dubitare.  Nam  et 
alius  in  arce  fons  aquse  amarse  qui  etesiarum  flatu  — stLb  ortum  raniouIa:->- 
implerl,  postca  considere  yolebat,  Clepgydra  dictus."  Ister.  Ap.  Schol.  AiiS- 
Mhcmis,  Av.  1693,  p.  63.  Though  this  (superstition  may  have  been  based  at 
the  acropolis,  it  is  evident  that  the  horrors  of  it  came  from  old  Eieuffls:  be- 
tides Erehctheis  was  the  pr.cstcsd  in  charge  of  the  Eleusin  an   n  tiatious. 
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the  liohk^ pron(KM  -whose  flitted  oolumns  towered  high,  hold- 
ing their  graoeful- architraves,  and  culminating  in  those  ex- 
quisite Oormthian  capitals  of  the  pilasters,  celebrated 
tkronghont  the  world  for  the  beauty  and  richness  of  their 
<sandDgs.  Their  own  Ictinus,  guiding  their  own,  or  their 
tticestors'  toil  had  built  the  huge,  but  forbidding  tdeaterium 
and  coDclaye  where  those  mysterious  initiations  and  de- 
grees were  conferred ;  not  upon  them,  but  upon  those  bom 
worthy  of  the  honor.  Their  own  Xenocles  was  the  master 
mason  who  had  led  them  through  a  labyrinth  of  toil  which 
produced  the  lordly,  throne-Uke  ufKXctoron  were  dewlt  the 
immortal  Geres.  Thdr  own  master  sculptor,  Metagenes  had 
directed  their  sJdllftil  hands  through  the  mases  of  sculpture 
^^ich  produced  those  sofl  and  charming  friezes,  and  reared 
the  upper  columns  on  which  rest  the  vast  entablatures  with 
tibeir  arohitrares  and  frettings.  Led  by  such  masters  who 
hsTe  oome  dowB  to  fame  as  the  genius  ci  classic  architeo- 
ture,  wage-earners  had  delved  for  more  than  a  deoade  of 
years  to  fiuhion  the.  home  of  the  Myatagogoij  those  fav- 
ored priests  who  repulsed  them  with  bitterest  scorn  and  aU 
others  who  could  not  bring  proof  that  for  tbred  generationa 
at  (east,  liiey  had  never  disgraced  themselves  by  the  social 
blight  of  labor.  TheseiWere  the  thanlra  the  ancient  lowly 
iei^ived  for  building  those  enduring  and  exquisite  monu- 
ments of  art. 

•  No  wonder  then,  that  as  the  procession  moved  down  from 
^&' acropolis  to  the  sea,  the  outcasts,  uncultured,  unrefined, 
enslaved,  treated  the  haughty  initiates  with  brickbats  and 
j^eers.  There  were  quarrels  about  this  grievance;  but  so 
dark  has:  the  historian  been  upon  the  subject  that  we  are 
ttiiable  to  obtain  further  positive  data  than  these  we  quote. 
But  what  we  do  know  sheds  light  upon  the  causes  of  a 
great  change  which  in  course  of  tune  came  into  the  world; 
a  change  that  planted  the  seed  of  revolution^  It  was  a  re- 
ligio-political  state  based  upon  legalized  pretentions,  and 
assumed  absolute  rights  of  less  than  one^third  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  Indo-European  world  and  the  absolute  non- 
recognition  and  social,  political  and  hierarchical  ostracism 
of  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  population  on  whoee  labor 
they  depended  for  theiT  food,  doming,  shelter  and  worship. 
A  word  more  may  suffice  to  close  this  chapter.  Our  ob- 
ject in  saying  so  much  has  been  to  exhibit  the  double  grlev- 
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ance  saffered  by  the  religious  as  well  as  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic tyranny  of  ancient  society  over  the  laboring  people. 
From  the  time  labor  organizations  began,  until  the  era  of 
the  sophists,  no  one  can  tell  the  ages  that  elapsed.  The  so- 
phists and  philosophers  began  their  work  in  Greece  five 
centuries  before  Christ*  They  were  revolutionists  so  far  aa 
they  dared  go.  The  general  movement  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle must  though  conflicting,  certainly  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  world.  It  worked  enorm- 
ously in  the  direction  of  preparing  mankind  for  the  revolu- 
tion— the  change  from  a  condition  of  slavery  of  the  useful 
laboring  masses  to  one  of  complete  social,  political  and 
spirituid  recognition  and  equality.  Plato  was  a  slave 
owner.  He  was  so  proud  that  he  disdained  to  accept 
money  for  his  services  as  a  teacher,  preferring  to  accept 
presents  from  the  wealthy  young  students  under  his  charge 
—the  reverse  of  what  in  our  own  times  is  considered  pro- 
per. Had  Plato  thus  lived  and  acted  just  before  our  mod- 
ern war  of  the  rebellion  he  would  have  been  called  a  slave- 
driving  hypocrite  by  abolitionists  at  the  North,  and  a  cant- 
ing sapralist  by  the  people  at  the  South.  He  was  of  neither 
party.  Even  the  workingmen  of  his  own  tunes  hated  him* 
What  he  did  was  probably  equilibrated  both  between  sym- 
pathy and  diplomacy,  largely  tempered  by  sympathy  and 
conscience  and  on  the  whole,  working  all  the  radical  good 
which  the  times  would  permit.  The  world  is  better  for 
this  celebrated  advocate  of  slavery  having  lived ;  for  on  the 
whole,  though  he  could  not  see  any  way  possible  of  ex- 
punging this  horrid  social  ulcer  of  slavery  from  his  republic^ 
his  sympathy  got  the  better  of  acquisitiveness  and  like  all 
the  teachers  of  that  era,  he  melted  the  brutal  spirit  which 
in  Sparta  instigated  such  inhuman  cruelties  toward  the  la- 
boring class.  All  over  Attica  they  were  treated  with  com- 
parative tenderness  and  consideration  and  though  they  suf- 
fered the  grievances  we  have  described,  yet  they  shared  the 
age  of  philosophy  and  art  as  an  age  peculiarly  their  own 
in  organization  and  plenty.  It  was  their  Golden  age  of 
equality.  We  do  not  mean  exact  equality  or  similarity  in 
the  physical  and  intellectual  sense ;  for  ilothing  could  be  more 
absurd.  We  mean  by  it  the  extinction  of  those  aristocratic 
lines  which  pride,  egoism  and  greed  had  so  long  held  as  a 
basis  of  religion  and  of  state. 


CHAPTER  V. 

STRIKES  AND  UPRISINGS. 

GRIEVANCES  OONTINCTED.    PLANS  OF  ESCAPE. 

Siasj  Known  Nid  First  Tried  Plan  of  SttlTation  was  that  of  Retal- 
iation—The  Slaves  test  the  Ordeal  of  Armed  Force— Irwoi- 
bilitj  of  the  Working  Classes  at  length  arrayed  against  their 
Mhstera^Typical  Strikes  of  the  ancient  Workingmen — Their 
lohuman  Treatment — Fsmous  Strike  at  the  Silver  Diggings 
of  Lauriam — 20,000  Artisans  and  Laborers  quit  Work  in  « 
Bodj  and  go  over  to  the  Foes  of  their  own  Conntrymen — 
The  Great  Peloponnesian  War  Decided  for  the  Spartans, 
against  the  Athenians  by  this  FMal  Strike. 


In  Micieot  Greece,  Sicily  and  Rome  there  ocoarred  g 
and  diaastrouB  Btrikea.  The  cfaaraoter  of  the  elements  o 
ing  these  distnrbances  varied  greatly  from  that  of  the  □ 
em  strikers.  Qnite  the  reverse  of  oar  modem,  the  anc 
atrikers  were  either  slaves  or  froodmen  descended  1 
snch,  and  in  a  condition  of  extreme  lowliness  but  otto 
intelligent  that  notwithstanding  the  odda  gainst  them  1 
tometimes  oaVgeneraled  their  mastera  and  obtained  i 
long  period  of  time,  even  years,  against  wealth,  priestl 
and  military  force.  The  reasons  for  this  we  hare  alrt 
explained  hut  may  appropriately  repeat.  Ttie  slaves 
tkfcdmen  were  mostly  men  of  their  masters'  own  bl 
Tliey  were  of  the  same  race,  color  and  natural  inteliige 
They  used  the  same  languages,  were  accnatomed  to 
same  roads  and  fields,  knetv  Aic  olifls,  grottoes,  foreala 
jungles;  and  there  being  no  firearms  or  other  instrnm 
of  deatrnction  which  in  our  modern  war&re  throw  the 
ance  of  power  into  the  hands  of  the  most  disoiplined  m 
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than  the  most  numeroas,  they  sometimes  triumphed  for  a 
time  by  dint  of  numbers. 

During  the  Peloponnesian  war  a  ^reat  strike  of  the  work-> 
ing  people  occurred  in  and  about  ^e  silver  mines  of  Laur- 
ium,  B.  C.  413.  It  may  be  well  here  to  enumerate  some 
of  the  grievances  inciting  them  to  this  desperate  resolve 
which  they  knew  perfectly  well  beforehand,  would,  unless 
they  succeeded,  terminate  in  their  death  by  tortures  of  the 
most  inhuman  artifices  the  maddened  cruelty  of  greedy 
money-getters  could  invent.  Nearly  all  the  slaves  and  other 
working  people,  laboi^rs  and  artificers  engaged  in  this  enor- 
m.ous  strike,  were  intelligent  people.  Some  were  persons 
who  were  slaves  by  the  misfortune  of  birth ;  ^  others  were 
prisoners  of  war  reduced  by  violence  to  slavery.  Still 
others  were  slaves  as  merchandise  brought  to  the  mines  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  traffic ;  and  lastly  and  worst,  there  were 
large  numbers  who  were  convicts,  condemned  to  work  in 
the  mines  under  the  lash  of  brutal  hireling  overseers  of  con- 
tactors '  who  worked  these  mines  on  leases  from  the  gov- 
ernment to  which  they  paid  one  twentieth  of  the  proceeds. 
It  was  ft  great  grievance  to  the  intelligent  workingmen  to 
be  ffoaded  by  the  knowledge  that  he  was  a  social  monstros- 
ity.^ Men  now  recoil  at  the  sight  of  a  slave  because  he  is 
the  rare  relic  of  an  institution  which  human  wisdom  and 
sympathy  have  outstripped,  outlived,  outgrown  in  the  glori- 


S'oi,  %)f  virrtfiov  ^kov,  Sitvoovvro  avrovt  iroAiv  odcr  j)Ail^aii'  cr  Sp^xriv  awojtiitwttv- 
•yinp  <X<tv  #p^<  v6v  <«  rift^A«ff«Actat  ir^«/tc0K  Avroit  iroAvTtAlf  ^^vcro*  ^pav- 
l/MV  yap  T^S  rus-i^  jK*i*r^^  i^^Lfific^iftv.    ijr*tii(^  yofi  h  A««<^^«ia  rh  fiipwfArw.v^ 
nairr^  t^9  ar^riaf  iv  rif  ^ipu  roi^ry  Tfi^wrdeiiro,   va-rtpov  ti  upovpalt  atrh  t»»» 
iMtA«My  MTa  SiflbSpx^*'  ^H»¥  hMvvtM  va  x«9pf  cvy^ftro*  «9AA<^  n^XamrM  toiK  'A^ 
ijf^Vff  Kfi  kif  nit  irp(i»r9if  XA^MC^Ttar^  r'  hXe^fnf  .«cai  avt^pwirwv  ytS^opf  j«caKW0-e  rA 
naytiara.    irp&ttpov  liiv  yip  fip^x'^iu  vtyi^/KAi  at  cv/SoAaUt&v  oAAer  XP^vov' 
W  YV  «««^«v<u>  ««ff,<«MAv9rf    T&Ttiifvvfx**^  imvcau^j^fiiimv^  Mai  ^i  ^«y  xor 
wKt6viov  iwi^mtv,  ori  S"  if  avayKift  r^s  unis    ypovpaf  icarai^eovai^  re  Tqv  x**PP^ 
itpX  AD<rr«ia«  irocovfi^inK,  fiaatKittt  jrw  wft&nt  tov  rwv  AoiCcSatftoriwr  *JkyUot^  Sc- 
«V4c  «x  wMpiy^v  rpv  4«A<fMy  iirotciTV,  ucyoAa  oi^'Adif  voXot  ^BAojitoi^*    rqs  r<  y^ 
Xf^pat  ava<n}f  ioripnivTO  km  Av9paw6St»p  irAtfor  i;  5uo  fivpiaocf  i)vrouoAi)««crai',  xop^ 
TttvMv  rh  voAv  iiipot  xnpof^ytut  wpofiaH  re  irovra  wroAiuAei  kaI  vvo^vy^a*    ivtn 
rf,  mmiti^pai.e^eAavKOKfw  rmy  iwwdtap  fp6t  re  ri}F  AcucAetav  Kara^pofiat  nowviiiimv 
jiflu  katk  r^v  x^P^^  y'vA«a<rtfrrMv,  ot  fiiv  iirex«AoviTo  iv  yo*  avoicp^ry  re  «•> 
IvrcYwc  iroAaurwpdtifrec,  'oi  S*  JMrpwo-Kovro. 
Xanophon,  De  Vedigol.  IV.  25. 
'  '  f  QraniAt  d«  Ousagaao,  Histoire  dea  OUuieg  Ouvrttru,  char.  ilL 
f  Plutarch  AKi«l  and  Cra««fi«  Cbmpc^red,  1. 

4   Drnmann,   utr6«t«er  und  Communists  in  Chriedienland  und  Bom,  8.  24 1 
^ckh,  FubHe  Mwriomiea  qf  the  Athenians,  p.    268,  lor  instanoes  of  men  own- 
^  great  nui|iber0  of  slaves ;    See  also  B&ckh  a  Laurische  SUberbergwerJu  in  At- 
Wui,  passim. 
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otts  race  of  enlightenment.  Even  at  that  ear'y  age  the 
slave's  servitude  was  the  source  of  his  own  intelligent  dis- 
gust ;  for  covered  as  he  was  with  the  indelible  brands  and 
scars  of  systematic  mutilation,  and  decrepit  in  premature 
age  through  blows  and  strains  of  violence  and  overwork,  his 
mind  remained  unimpaired,  often  edged  to  consciousness  of 
its  own  incompatibility  with  this  state  of  degradation.  The 
poor  creatures  were  never  allowed  to  eat  white  bread/ 
There  were  no  Sundays  for  them.  Of  the  865  days  they 
were  forced  to  delve  360.  Sometimes  the  government 
owned  them  and  subbed  them  with  the  mines  themselves  to 
the  contractors,  following  the  plan  of  Xenophon/  who  some- 
times thus  worked  great  numbers  at  a  time.  Often,  how- 
ever, the  rich  contractor  himself  owned  laboring  men  with 
whom  to  operate  the  mines.  Thus  Nicias  owned  a  thou- 
sand slaves/  Mnason  also  owned  a  thousand.*  The  ancients 
appear  to  have  had  a  species  of  passion  for  seeing  acts  of 
brutality  and  cruelty. 

Wakes  are  of  great  antiquity.  Originally  they  were  pub- 
lic fights  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  an  important  mem- 
ber of  a  getiB  family,  in  which  the  combatants  were  his 
slaves  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  survived  him.  AU  the  fam* 
}]y,  its  slaves  and  their  children,  pei^hapsalso  the  comniunity 
hot  allied  by  blood,  were  summond  to  see  what  in  our  re- 
fined age  would  not  only  be  repellent  cruelties,  but  intol- 
erable ones — a  tight  to  the  death,  of  slaves  of  the  deceased, 
With  daggtir:*  and  clubs."  The  first  combat  on  record  of 
this  kind  occurred  in  B.  C.  264,  arranged  by  the  brothers 
Br4itus«^^  But  authors  agree  that  the  pr.ictice  comes  from 
tnucii  more  remote  antiquity ;  and  nientioti  of  it  is  made 
here  to  prepare  the  reader  to  understand  some  of  the  causes 

*r  Gvieinlcr,  de  Cas0.  HVtf.  OuvHiyvt,  p.  98, who  gires  refsrvnoei. 
^.    •  BUeli^  AufiUknit  der  unfireien  ArbeUer,  S.  P6 ;   Xedoph.  ifemorab.  III.  6, 12. 
For  860  (lays  in  the  year  those  poor  workliip:  people  male  and  female,  had 
to  dnidKe.    Xenophoi.  4,  16;    Bd.kh,  SUberbergwerkt,  S.  120. 

TXenophon,  jk  VecUgal.  oap.  iv. 

•  Bftcher,  Aftftt&fide,  ete.  S.  96;  Drumann  ArheUer  und  CommxmisUnt  88. 
11-28. 

^Bdokh,  Public  IfcommiUM  ^  the  Athmutns,  p.  263.  The  re|ebrated  plan  of 
Xenoplion  for  replepl^hiIlf  the  Athenian  treasury  (De  Vectigcd.  oap,  it.)  was 
I9  hATe  tl)e  fctate  put  60,QQ0  of  ita  own  slavej  on  the  state  silver  mines  of 
Laoriom,  to  be  leased  to  eontra  tors,  He  even  ive^  figures  on  the  presum 
able  income  from  this  plan  of  relief  to  the  state. 

io£^i«ul&nder,  D<xr%Ullyxifim  au«  der  Sittenfftschichte  BomSt  II.  216. 

u  Quhl  and  Koner,  H/e  '^the  Cfreekt  and  Romans.  We  ^ive  references  to 
modem  authors  so  that  readers  not  conversant  with  the  orii;inal  lani^uagei 
may  get  them  and  satisfy  themselves 
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lurking  at  the  bottom  of  the  evil  of  ancient  strikes  and  up- 
risings. Gibboa  relates  the  horrible  story  of  the  Sjracusian, 
L.  Domitius."  One  of  the  poor,  innocent  slaves  daring  his 
praetorship,  one  day  while  assisting  in  the  chase,  killed  a 
wild  boar  of  enormous  size  and  very  dan^eroos.  The  dar- 
ing deed  got  noised  about  until  it  reached  the  ear  of  Dom- 
itius  who  ordered  the  slave  to  be  brought  to  him  as  he  de- 
sired to  see  so  brave  a  man.  The  poor  creature  appeared 
before  this  fellow,  humbly  expecting  a  trifle  of  praise  so  sel- 
dom the  lot  of  the  Syracusian  slave.  To  his  horror,  how- 
ever, this  monster's  first  question  was,  what  kind  of  weapon 
or  means  were  employed  by  him  in  performing  the  deed. 
The  answer  was  a  javelin.  "Are  you  not  aware  that  the  jave- 
lin is  a  weapon  for  gentlemen  ;  and  that  for  so  mean  a  crea- 
ture as  a  slave  to  lise  the  weapons  of  men,  is  death  ?  "  Turn- 
ing to  his  soldiers  he  said,  ^  take  this  slave  away  and  crucify 
him."  The  trembling  wretch  was  actually  crucified  upon 
the  spot.  The  heai*t  sickens  at  the  contemplation  of  our 
descent  from  such  a  type  of  monsters ! 

Biicher  notes"  that  single  contractors  often  worked  300 
to  600  slaves  in  the  silver  mines  of  Lanriura  and  that  con- 
victs who  were  government  property  were  sometimes  sold 
to  the  contractors  who  exploited  their  labor  in  their  own 
name."  Sometimes  intelligent  men  in  those  days  were  balf 
slaves  and  half  free,  being  enfeoffed  by  livery  of  seizin,  no 
doubt,  if  unambitious  of  freedom,  enjoying  thereby  some 
advantages  over  those  entirely  out  in  the  competitive  world. 
Such  men  were  paid  a  per  diem,  varying  from  3  to  7  ohoU^ 
or  from  10  to  19  cents  for  their  labor." 

Callias  the  friend  of  Oimon,  B.  C.  460,  became  wealthy, 
managing  mines.  All  or  nearly  all  the  mines  were,  with 
the  ancients,  the  property  of  the  state.  The  state  contracted 
the  working  of  the  mines  to  enterprising  business  men  who 
often  hired  slaves  to  do  the  work.  These  contractors  were 
often  men  of  noble  blood.  The  sense  of  the  social  structure 
being  against  conducting  or  managing  one's  own  business. 

M  Gibbon,  Dedine  and  Fall  of  the  Soman  Empire,  Vol.  I.  p.  48.  N.T.,  1860s 
Bdckh,  Silherbergroerke,  S.  122-3.  adds  tetimony  to  this  hardheartedness  of 
the  ancients,  referring  to  PJato  who,  for  his  perfect  state,  wanted  only  Greeki 
exempt  from  slavery. 

13  Aufttande  etc.^  s.  96. 

^^Bdckh,  Abhandltmg  der  Hittorisch-PhiZologitehen  Clasit  der  Premtiiokm 
Akademie    der  Wiessenehaflen,  1814-15. 

10  Id,  Public  Boon,  of  AthmiOM,  p,  164. 
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Only  the  slaves  and  other  workmen,  those  who  actually  per- 
formed the  work,  were  doomed  to  suffer  the  odium  of  labor. 
Any  business  man  who  could  get  a  bond,  oould  take  from 
the  state  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  a  mine;  and  sometimes 
even  the  slaves  themselves  were  to  be  had  of  the  state.  la 
this  case,  the  complete  outfit  was  contracted  for  by  the  in^ 
dividual,  who  had  no  further  care  than  to  manipulate  pro- 
ducts and  gains.  Callias  and  Cimon  had  either  contracts 
for  or  ownership  in  the  mines  of  silver  at  Lauriiim,  located 
to  the  southeastward  of  Athens  about  30  miles.^*  Their 
names  appear  also,  but  vaguely  in  connection  with  the 
Pangseus  mines  in  Thrace.  It  is  known  that  Thucidydes 
the  celebrated  historian  owned  mining  property  in  Mace- 
donia. He  was  a  rich  slave  owner  and  optimate.  One 
Sosias  a  Thracian  contractor  hired  from  Nicias  a  thousand 
slaves,  at  an  obolus  per  day  each.^^  Hyponicus  rented  or 
hired  as -many  as  600  slaves  to  these  contractors  and  re- 
ceived, as  Xenophon  tells  us,  a  mina  daily  for  their  labor. 
Philemonides  for  300  slaves  got  half  a  mina.^^ 

Public  servants  were  not  always  free.  Wages  in  the  time 
of  Pericles  stood  about  as  follows:^*  for  a  common  laborer 
who  carried  dirt,  3  oboli,^  or  lOJ  cents  per  day.  A  gar- 
dener got  14  cents;  a  sawyer  of  wood,  one  drachm,  or  19 
cents;  a  carpenter  received  sometimes  as  high  as  17^  cents 
while  millers  in  the  grain  mills  received  15  to  18  cents. 
'  Scribes  or  copyists  no  more.  The  architect  of  the  temple 
^  of  Minerya  got  no  more  than  the  stone  sawyer  and  others 
only  as  much  as  the  common  laborer.  His  name  was  Polias. 
Boeckh  says  he  received  one  drachm  or  exactly  17J^  cents. 
The  hypogrammateus  or  secretary  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  buildings  got  only  5  oboli  or  about  15  cents. 

The  fares  for  traveling  conveyances  were  also  very  low. 
In  fact,  the  clerks  and  public  officials  of  every  kind  were 
government  subjects  who  received  low  salaries  and  worked 
long  hours.    Their  life  was  a  constant  drudgery.    The  su- 

1  penntendents  themselves  were  officers  of  family  or  blood. 

'  They  were  citizens;  but  the  dignity  of  their  position  re- 

strained them  firom  receiving  any  recompense. 

'  M  Plutarch,  Oimon,    Oomelins  Nepos.  Cimon;  **  non  tam  generosns  quam 

pecimiMas,  qni  magnai  pecimlae  ex  metallis  fecerat." 

IT  Xenophon,  Dt  Vectffal,  §.  4,  14;    Plntaroh,  Ninias,  4. 

u  Xenophon,  Id,  1,  c.  8  16.  isBdokh,  FUb.  Eem.  Athm,  p,  164, 

M  An  oDoliu  was  B)i  ots,  a  drachma  19. 
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Thas  in  Greece,  Rome  and  everywhere  tbroughotit  an- 
tiquity, such  were  the  oppressive  conditions  that  ^e  intelli- 
gent among  the  working  classes,  goaded  by  their  sufferings; 
were  on  the  alert,  sometimes  tor  reveiige,  sometimes  tbf 
objects  of  amelioration,  but  oftener  from  sheer,  reckless 
despair,  and  ready  to  strike  out  in  bloody  rebellion  against 
their  master. 

With  this  statement  on  general  causes  of  strikes  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  story  of  the  greatest  of  all,  belonging  purely 
to  this  category  of  human  resistance,  to  be  found  either  in 
ancient  or  modem  times."  It  may  be  plausibly  conjectured 
that  this  great  strike  in  turning  the  tables  againist  tne  Athe- 
nians and  thus  deciding  the  celebrated  Peloponn^sian  war 
against  them  and  the  little  democracy  that  had  grown  up 
in  the  Athenian  civilization  and  refinement^  went  far  toward 
suppressing  the  true  progress  of  the  human  race  " 

The  silver  mines  of  Lauritim,  30  miles  south  from  the 
eity  of  Athens,  were  among  the  resources  of  Athenian  wealths 
They  belonged  to  the  government.  l!he  methods  of  ob^ 
taining  the  precious  meial  wsa»  by  arduous  labor,  without 
much  of  the  modern  machihery,  Diodorus  describing  the 
Egyptian  mines  between  Captos  and  Cosseir,  pictures  th0 
suiferings  of  the  poor  convicts  and  barbarians  wolrking 
there;  ^  and  BUcher  sajrs  that  was  also  the  case  with<thiOs<^ 
working  the  Latirian  mines.**  According  to  this,  men  and  v 
women  ift  great  numbei-s  who  had  commuted  86 ine  crime  * 
a^*ainst  the  state  or  otherwise,  were  dragged  into  the  suhte'r^ 
ranean  cavern,  stripped  entirely  of  their  clothing,  thelt 
bodies  painted,  their  legs  loaded  with'  chains  and  in  thjy9 
Ai^hiful  condition,  set  Jit  work  drilling  the  rock,  breaking 
it  m  pieces  and  carrying  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  Oa^ 
side  the  mine  were  sinitheries,  machine  shops  for  making 
damping  mills,  *wal,er  tanks  and  courses  for  washing  the 
metal,  wagon  shopis  for  making  and  repairing  vehicles  d 
conveyance  and  other  conveniences  necessary  for  so  great 
an  industry,  employing  great  numbers  of  slaves  and  iree4«- 
men  for  carrying  on  the  works. 

< 

n  The  greater  aprlgings  are  known,  not  as  strikes  bat  as  serylle  WW.:  *!*- 
thoQffh  we  sometime^  eonfoaad  them  with  sbrike<, 

*s  Drumann,  Arheiler  tend  OtmnMni^en  m  €hrieekmtaind  tmd  JBom,  8.  M. 

ttDiodorus  BildioUieca  Hiilorica,  V.  38. 

M BUcher,  Atd^t^nde  der  uft/ieien  Arb.  S.  96. 

**  Compare  riutarch.  Nicia-t  and  Craggus  Comp.  Init,  PJntaroh  here  aver» 
that  the  workmen   uti  .er  Nu  ia.*)  were  often  nia  efacto.-s  and  conri'^t-'. 
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!l%e86  mioes  of  Lanriam  were  in  operation  when  the  Pe- 
lapoDneBian  war  broke  oot,  B.  C.  432,  between  the  Spartans 
dnd  Atheniano,  whieh  lasted  27  years,  Thncidydes  speaks 
as  though  the  ofibr  held  oat  to  the  workmen  Employed  as. 
daves  by  the  Athenians,  of  18  cents  per  day  ttnifbrmly,  was 
a  very  tempting  one,**  They  were  poor  dependents,  some 
slaves,  some  freedmen,  some  convicts,  subjected  to  abnse^ 
thrown  pel-mel  together,  driven  to  hard  work,  poorly  fed,, 
those  within  the  mines,  naked  and  suffering,  and  utterly 
destitute  of  that  feeling  known  to  us  as  patriotism,  although 
many  of  them  were  Athenians.*^  Daring  this  obstinate 
struggle  the  LacedaBmonian  forces,  B.  G.  413,  approached 
as  near  to  Atdiens  as  Decelea,  a  garrisoned  frontier  town 
in  BcBtia  held  by  them,  where  they  established  themselves 
ovef  against  the  Athenian  lines.  The  distance  between 
Decelea  on  the  borders  of  Boetia  and  Athens  is  only  about 
20  mil^s.  The  Athenian  ergasieria  or  workshops  were 
manmBd  in  part  by  slaves.**  So,  whether  in  the  shops  and 
al'Stfi^lsiit  Athens,  or  in  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium,  both 
of  wUdh,  .duraag  war  tune,  were  indispensable  for  supply- 
i]i^<  moneiy  and  arms,  the  sinews  of  prodo<^on  were  not 
4[«iekeQed  by  that  peculiarly  inspiriting  urgent  known  to  us 
as  patriotism*  Labor  hated  alike  home,  fatherland  and  em- 
tbyef. '  When  war  broke  out  <fhe  laborer,  instead  of  turn- 
Kng  bis  pover  and  'getiias  to  swift  production  of  engines  for 
hltiting  missiles  of  destruction  am^ong  the  invaders  of  his 
louDiaryy  aoitght  in  the  vortex  of  fierce  difHrurbance,  some 
iMittit  ^f  retreat  from  the' monstrous  cruelties  of  bondage. 
\  «3hiifsiii  this>pivotal  oontest  between  the  Spartans  aiid 
Athenians,  compared  with  the  Spartans' treatment  ofthe^ 
B^lote  en*  LacedsNnonxan  slaves,  the  Athenians  with  all  the 
l^^wroBs  that  have  been  pictured,  were  mild,  we  find  the 
gn&^$toc%  inteBsified  beyoyid  endnranee.  Oompared  with 
Spartan  suavity,  philosophy  and  moral  advancement,  th& 
Athenians  were  as  civilization  to  barbarism ;  for  Sparta  had 
liever  qoestioifed  the  claims  of  Pagan  aristocracy  and  Ly« 
C1irgtl6  nad  built  upon  it  in  all  its  austere  presumptiveness  & 
ring  or  community  of  about  one-third  the  population  and 
damned  the  remaining  two-thirds  to  a  stage  of  slavery 

»  TliQcydides.  De  Bdlo  fOomfimetiaeo,  VII.  S7,  already  qaoted.   p.  107. 
S7Q1iCh«r.  At^BtSndt  d.  un^tien  Arh,  S.  21. 

is  Drnmaiin;  Af^.  u.  Communitien  Ui  GriecherUand  «.  Bom,  S.  64;    **Anolk 
In  den  F.briken,  tpyturrtfua,  sah  man  nnr  Solayen," 
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very  little  better  than  that  of  naked  convicts  descnbed  by 
Diodornfi  in  the  gold  mines  of  Egypt.*  Yet  notwithstand- 
ing the  brutal  example  the  poor  slaves  had  just  witnessed, 
of  Spartan  treachery,  in  assassinating  2,000  brave  helots 
a  few  years  before,^  some  knowledge  of  which  they  must 
certainly  have  possessed  '^  we  find  the  poor  A^thenian  work- 
men readily  accepting  an  offer  by  the  Spartans  and  joining 
them  in  great  numbers  against  their  own  fatherland. 

Undoubtedly  this  was  a  very  dangerous  exploit  of  the 
sinkers  and  could  not  have  succeeded  without  some  organ- 
ization. -'  But  we  are  left  in  the  dark  regarding  most  of  the 
details,  ^o  doubt  the  near  approach  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
forces  and  the  demoralization  of  the  Athenians  as  well  as 
their  ingratitude,  together  with  the  arrogance  of  Cimon 
and  the  revenges  of  Alcibiades,  might  have  had  much  to 
do  with  it. 

This  great  strike  must  have  been  plotted  by  the  men 
themselves.  We  are,  through  the  two  or  three  brief  refer- 
ences to  it,  given  us  by  the  historians/'  left  to  infer  that  it 
must  have  been  well  concerted,  violent  and  swift.  The  in- 
ference is  unequivocal  that  in  418,  B.  0.  20,000  miners,  me- 
chanics, teamsters  and  laborers  suddenly  struck  work;  and 
at  a  moment  of  Athens'  greatest  peril,  fought  themselves 
loose  from  their  masters  and  their  chains.  These  20,000 
workmen  made  a  desperate  bolt  &r  the  Spartan  garrison 
newly  established  at  Deceleaonthe  borders  of  BcBtia.  The 
«tnke  must  have  been  the  more  desperate  on  account  of 
the  offers  held  out  to  them  by  the  enc^ny.  One  of  the  offers 
was  that  they  should  be  provided  with  work  which  they 
should  perform  on  their  own  reckoning;  but  that  they 
■should  pay  only  a  part  of  it  to  their  masters  or  employers. 
At  this  lay,  by  industry  and  patience  they  could  not  only 
live  better  but  could  lay  by  a  certain  sum  with  which  to 

»  niodorUB.  Bih.  Hist.  III.  11,    V.  SP 

so  Ttiucydidefl,  IV.  80,  maBsacre  of  the  Helotf,  6. 0. 424,  vt  supr,  p.  106.  sq 

>i  WitnesB  the  intimate  undercurreni  oj  lu  ephony  uarina:  the  great  np- 
rlFlDgs  olEanns.  Aristonious,  Atbenion  and  Spartacus;  and  the  same  was 
pcpetead  dnrins:  the  ami-slavery  rebellion  in  the  United  States,  with  same 
niyaterlouilv  accurat®  Information. 

38  Thucydidei"  De  BeUo  Pel,  VI,  91.  VIII.  4.  VII.  27 ;  Xenophon,  !>• 
Veeligal.  4.  26;  Drumann,  Arh.  u.  Comm,  S.  64*  Bttcher,  ilu/y^Ade.  unr 
frtKtn  Aibeiter,  S.  21 :  *'Im  Jahre  vor  Cbr.  418  schlugen  sioh  20,000  Athen- 
iscbe  Fabrikarbeiter  zii  den  Lakedalmoniem,  ein  schwerer  Soblag  fUr  den 
Lauiisobea  Bergbau."  B5ckh,  LauritiM  Silberber^poerke,  S.  90-1,  ftlao  men- 
tions it. 
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bay  themselves  free.  Unaccustomed  to  plenty  and  sud- 
denly thus  provided  with  enough  to  eat  and  drink,  they 
naturally  gave  themselves  up  to  indulgence  to  some  extent 
for  Dr.  Drumann  tells  us  that  many  of  the  slaves  lived  bet- 
ter than  the  freedraen  themselves,  though  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  their  dissipating.'*  The  statement  of  Dr.  Biicher, 
that  this  strike  of  the  workmen  of  Athens  was  a  heavy  blow 
to  the  mining  operations  of  the  Lauriao  silver  diggings,  con- 
firms the  importance  of  this  immense  uprising  in  Attica. 
The  sudden  loss  of  20,000  workmen,  inured  to  the  hard- 
ships of  mining  life,  and  drilled  to  the  mechanical  nice- 
ties of  the  assays  for  the  money  supply,  of  the  wagon 
works,  and  of  the  armories  at  Athens  where  most  of  the 
saberfi,  slings,  daggers,  javelins,  campaign  wagons  and 
other  impedimenta  of  war  were  constructed,  is  known 
to  have  been  a  serious  set-back  to  the  progress  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  conflict.  But  while  it  disheartened  the  Athen* 
ians  it  proportionately  encouraged  and  delighted  the  Lace- 
daemonians ;  and  as  the  latter  were  not  of  the  party  of  pro- 
gress but  engaged  in  invidious  activity  against  the  Athen- 
ians, at  that  time  the  most  democratic  and  advanced  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  it  acted  directly  against  the  evolution  of 
mankind.  No  one  pretends  to  deny  that  the  Spartan^ 
boasting  of  the  hegemony  of  their  youth  and  their  conse- 
quent warlike  prowess,  were  mad  with  jealousy  against  the 
wondrous  work  of  Athenian  philosophy,  letters,  fine  art  and 
polish ; — the  very  adornments,  theoretical  and  mechanical, 

vDrnmann.  Arbeiter  und  Communisten  in  Gfrieehenland  u^  Bom,  8.  64.  "Dex 
grOsste  Theil  der  20.000,  welche  im  peloponneslschen  Eriege  in  Attics  en  der 
■partuiischen  Benatzune;  in  Decelia  entliefen,  kam  au9  Fabriken.  Mitunter 
wurdellmeB  gestftttet,  (Ur  eigene  Rechnong  zu  arbelten,  tuid  ein  Qewisses  theil  an 
ihre  Herren  aozugeben ;  so  koouten  fleissige  and  sparsame  eine  Sammeeriibri'geu 
nnd  sicli  loskaufen;  manche  machten  mehr  Aufwand  ala  die  Freien."  Biicher 
says,  S.  21:  "  Wo  vi^e  Sklaven  derselben  Nationalitat  in  einer  Stadt  ztLsammen 
lebten,  sagt  Platen,  (legg.  VI.  p.  777),  geschahe  grosses  Unbeil,  wasdoch  nur  auf 
wirliche  AafstSnde  mit  aU  ihren  GrSueln  zu  deuten  ist."  So  also  at  Borne 
the  feeing  was  against  the  poorest  class  and  aggrayated  by  a  fear  of  their  muti- 
nies. Oato  the  elder  was  a  hard-hearted  slave-driver  as  Livy,  <XXXIX.  40), 
coolly  hints,  without  seeming  to  imagine  that  brutal  treatment  of  a  menial 
was  inhoo^^ity.  Macrobius,  (ScUumaliorum  Libri,  I,  xi.  2.  25-30,)  says  that  in 
Rome  so  great  was  the  cruelty  of  citizens  to  the  laboring  class  that  God  himself 
protested ;  "Audi  igitnr  quanta  indignatio  de  serui  snpplicio  caelum  pene- 
trauerit.  anno  enim  post  Bomam  condltam  quadringentesimo  septuagesimo 
quarto  Autranius  quldam  Maximus  senium  suum  ueberatum  patibuloque  con- 
strictum  ante  spetacxdi  commissionem  per  circum  egit:  ob  quam  causam  indigo 
natus  luppiter  Annio  cuidam  per  qoletem  imperauit  ut  senatui  nuntiaret  non 
sibi  placuisse  plenum  crudelitatis  admissum."  Thus  cruelty  with  other  griev- 
ances caused  them  to  revolt.  Of  course,  those  who  were  already  free  were  still 
more  fortunate.  It  is  curious  that  the  law  was  such  that  the  slaves  remained 
slaves  even  after  winning  the  strike. 
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wbioh  Have  in  conrse  of  sabseqnent  ages  succeeded  in  rid- 
ding the  world  of  slavery.  Yet  we  find  in  this  great  strike 
20,000  workingmen  revolting  and  turning  their  niuscle 
against  their  own  comparatively  progressive  institutions, 
thus  doing  all  in  their  power  to  aid  the  Spartans  in  subdu- 
ing this  growing  Athenian  intelligence.  Of  course  we  can- 
not blame  them  for  resistance ;  for  it  raised  them,  although 
it  doomed  their  cause.  The  brilliant  Athenians  were,  after 
a  struggle  of  27  years,  defeated  and  the  Spartans  succeeded 
in  re-establishing  the  old,  jealous,  conservative  paganism — 
that  deadliest  enemy  of  freedom,  the  nursery  of  slavery,  the 
honra  of  priestcraft  and  of  aristocracy,  ever  inculcating 
belief  in  divine  right  of  few  against  many. 

Not  &r  from  DecHea  on  the  Athenian  seacoast,  abdut  five 
miles  to  the  soutlieastward  of  the  Laurian  silver  mines,  was 
the  little  mining  city  of  Sunion.  There  was  an  old  castle 
«t  this  place,  which,  like  that  in  the  forest  of  ^cily,**  was 
imder  the  aegis  of  a  powerful  divinity  who  recognized  the 
workingman  and  protected  him,  whatever  his  deeds  or  his 
guilt,  so  long  as  he  could  hold  himself  within  its  walls. 

It  was  about  the  close  of  the  first  Labor  war  of  Eunus  of 
Sicily  that  another  enormous  and  horribly  bloody  strike  oc- 
curred in  the  mines  of  Laurium."  The  men  undertook  and 
<Mirried  out  the  same  plan  as  that  of  Decelia,  and  struck  work 
to  the  number  of  more  than  a  thousand.'*  It  roust  have 
been  a  memorable  and  shockingly  sanguinary  event.  Sun- 
ion  was  the  stronghold  of  the  silver  mines.'^  By  the  ap- 
pearance of  things  as  presented  to  us  in  the  meagre  details 
given,  no  improvement  for  the  comfort  of  the  miners  had 
ever  been  introduced  since  the  great  strike  of  Pecelea..    The 

Joor  creatures  were  still  suffering  under  the  lash,  delving 
60  out  of  the  365  days  in  the  year,  naked,  men  and  women  in^ 
discriminately  tugging  under  the  clubs  of  heartless  foremen 
and  directors,  the  same  as  ages  before,"    That  these  poor 

M  See  Seoond  Sicilian  Labor  War,  chap.  u.  where  it  is  related  that  the  strikers 
Wttce  actnally  shielded  by  the  god  of  the  castle,  and  no  one  dared  to  disturb  tbem 
vntU  they  had  organized  that  mighty  rebellion. 

»  A  fnll  aooonnt  of  this  stilke-war  occurs  in  chap.  z.  pp.  201-241  q.  ▼. 

m  Augustan  d$  etv.  d,  m,  96,  tells  ns  also  of  a  great  uprising  of  the  mimrs 
in  Macedonia. 

•7  Bdckh,  Lauritehe  Silberbergwerk,  8.  90. 

98  Athenaens,  l>eipnosophitt<B,\I.  p.  271:  quoting  E.  Poseidonlus,  the  contin- 
BAtor  of  tiie  Hisloriet  of  Polybioe  says:  "  Kal  at  iroAAot  M  aSrot  'ArriKot  fivpidScc 
rmr  oucrrmv  ^ Jcfiecai  tlpya^orro  ra  fidTukkoLt  HwrtUU^rioC  yow  o*  ^tAtfiro^o^  KOt 
^woardyrat  ^go-ir  aitroits  nara/^ovtwrM  iiiv  rove  ivl  imp  i^triikkmv  ^uA«uca«,  nan-aAop 
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people,  many  of  whom  were  freedmen  had  their  labor  or* 
:gaDizatioDS  is  proved  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  Bockh 
comments  npon  the  passage  of  Demosthenes  against  Pan- 
tsetuRy''  showing  a  quarrel  of  the  contractors  in  the  mines 
with  the  trade  unions.  These  quarrels  were  frequent  occur- 
Tences  in  th  o^e  cisys»  \i  mi^t  have  been  some  similar  trouble 
that  caused  the  uprisings  we  are  describing,  although  it  oo- 
xsurred  in  later  times. 

Mote  than  a  thousand  of  the  miners  one  day  simultane* 
ously  struck  work  and  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  protect- 
ing castle  of  Sunion  where  they  claimed  and  secured  pro- 
tection from  the  divine  guardian  that  watched  over  this  holy 
institution.*" 

Should  any  one  complain  of  us  for  dragging  religion  into 
our  history  of  the  ancient  lowly,  their  tolly  will  here  be 
seen.  It  )s  another  of  the  numerous  instances  showing  that 
labor,  politics  and  religion  were  all  institutions  of  govern- 

.0i<r'^ai  ii  -niv  ini  Sovviy  AicpbiroAiy  koI  iwl  iroAvr  XP^i^v  iropdi}<rai  rqy  'Arru^vt 
Oirros,  fH^v  o  icaipb«.  $rc  leoi  <i'  SMcAlan  6tyripa  rStw  dovAwi*  iirboraurtf  ly^vcro.  See 
»Uo  Bbckb.  S.  138. 

»  See  DemoBth,  Agl.  Pami.  966>7.  The  trtuMi  mentioned  were  the  veritable 
trade  unione,  oorreeponding  with  the  Boman  ooUegia,  the  French  jorandee  and  the 
Bitfdish  trade  unione.  The  Udani,  ae  we  persistently  explain,  were  that  branoh 
^we  eranoi  whieb  had  in  charge  the  entertainments  and  solemnities.  We  have 
already  shown  that  slaves  often  belonged  to  the  onions.  Foncart,  {AuodaHoiu  U^ 
Ugieusuet  Che*  La  Greet,  p.  121  and  919,  Ivucr^ftJon  No.  38),  mentions  an  important 
Infleription  ahowiog  tha^  one  Xanthoe  a  Lycian  slave  belonging  to  a  Boman 
named  Cains  Orbins,  founded  a  temple  at  the  mines  and  consecrated  It  to  the 
moon  god.  Thie  moon  god  in  return  for  the  favor  protected  the  slaves.  The 
slab  bmm  eyittenoe  from  which  we  qnote  the  first  six  lines  as  follows: 
Uav^9%  Avxiof  Potov  'Op&iov  KoBtiBovaa  rh  Itp  brrov  Mifv6« 

axA^oproy  wpovAytiVf  KoBapiiitmo  Si  airb  VKopimv  ical^oipc«i» 
KcX  yvvauebf ,  kwooiikivovi  £i  icarajctfyaAa  avmf/Kcpbi'  fwnropcv* 
«<r9cu,  xai  ktt  rStv  yvcAucttwv  did  wrk  hiktpnw  kowofj^ivtivKara' 
x^yoAa  ct<nrop«vf<r9ai  av9fiiitchv,  koX  anh  PtKftov  Atd  iffitfAvStiemt 
The  remarks  of  Foucart  in  the  text,  p.  121  are:    "  Gelni  qui,  vers  le  denzidme 
^idcle  apres  notre  dre,  introduisit  dans  I'Attiqae  le  culte  de  Mdn,6taituneBClave 
lycien,  employ^  par  on  propri6taire  romain  aux  travaux  des  mines.    C'6tait  le 
cUeu  lui-meme  qui,  dans  une  apparition  on  dans  un  songe,  Pavait  invit6  A  Cle- 
ver le  temple.    Aussi  le  fondateur  a-t-il  pris  soin  de  r6peter,  dans  les  deux  in- 
scriptions, qu'il  ex6cutait  le  ddsir  de  Mdn:  c'6taitmettreainsi  sous  sa  protection 
le  reglement  qn'il  6dictait:  Moi,  Xanthos,  Lycien,  appartenant  i  Gains  OrUus, 
J'ai  consaor6  le  temple  de  Mftn  Tyrannos,  pour  me  conformer  i  la  volont6  da 
dJeu."   We  would  like  to  ask  how  a  poor  slave  working  in  the  mines  could  found, 
erect  and  consecrate  a  great  temple  so  solid  that  its  ruins  and  inscriptions  re- 
main as  testimony  to  this  day  ?   Foucart  in  his  desire  to  prove  that  aU  those  in- 
scriptions were  purely  religious  and  nothing  more,  forgets  that  a  slave  so  lowly 
could  do  no  such  thing.    He  was  simply  managing  officer  of  a  great  trade  union 
so  Democratic  that  social  distmctions  were  unknown  to  it.    This  eranos  erected 
the  temple. 

•10  Schambach,  Der  Italische  Selaeerutufland,  S.  S;  '*Um  620  a.  a.-184v.  Chr. 
«mpdrten  sich  die  In  den  LaurischenSilberberkenarbeitendenSklaven,  tddteten 
ihre  Wiichter,  nahmen  das  EasteU  von  Sunion  etn  nnd  verwttsteten  Attika  lange 
Zeit. 
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mont  Let  the  reader  imagine  a  thousand  workingmen 
safely  protected  from  the  most  deadly  enemies,  by  a  god ! 
But  n  ot  only  for  a  day  or  two  were  they  thus  screened  from 
the  wrath  of  armed  soldiers  who  bad  orders  to  spear  every 
one  of  the  strikers  the  instant  he  was  seen  outside  the 
sacred  pale,  but  for  months  this  continued  and  there  were 
battles  fought  and  frequent  and  successful  sallies  made  by 
the  workingmen  all  under  the  protecting  arm  of  the  god. 

The  strikers  killed  their  ovocseers,  rushed  into  the  town, 
took  possession,  got  the  temple  to  sleep  in,  organized  them- 
selves for  combat,  took  the  arms  from  the  armories,  and 
for  a  long  time  laid  waste  the  country  on  every  side,  re- 
maining masters  of  the  stronghold  within.  The  mayor  of 
the  city,  one  Heraklitos,^  after  their  rage  was  probably  spent, 
succeeded  in  defeating  them  when  in  all  probability  the 
usual  brutalities  of  wholesale  crucifixion  were  enacted  and 
nearly  every  one  put  to  death.  This  is  the  more  certain 
because  at  this  time,  B.  C.  IBS,  the  Romans  were  not  only 
masters  of  all  Greece,  but  their  contractors  were  operating 
the  silver  mines  at  Laurium,  for  which  kind  of  employment 
they  had  a  peculiar  fondness. 

Another  strike  and  bloody  stampede  of  a  similar  kind 
took  place  at  thp  g^old  mines  of  Paniisetus  in  Macedonia, 
which  was  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  get  into  the  history 
Ot'  Auirustin,  ani  Schambach  mentions  it  ii»  another  import- 
ant occurrence.** 

41  Oroaias.  V.  9:  '*  In  metallis  qaoqne  Atheniensimn  idem  tomnltoB  lervilUl 
ab  Heraciito  preetore  discussua  est.'' 

*i  8chambach,  Der  ItaUsehe  Sklavcruu^tand,  S.  6:  *' Aach  diegiiechaohe  Well 
wurde  in  iihnlicher  weise,  wenn  auch  in  geringerer  Ansdehnnng,  heimgesncht. 
Nach  Aogustin  de  ciy.  m,  26  verwttsteten  knrz  vor  dem  Ausbmohe  dee  ersten 
sicilischen  Sklavenkrieges  empdrte  Sklavenbaaden  Maoedonlan  Iknd  die  >mtoe<i» 
enden  Qebiete. 
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GRIEVANCES. 

labor  troubles  among  the  romans. 
More  bloody  plans  of  salvation  tried. 

tta  Ibaimiblb  VimlH  in  Italy— Epidemic  Uprisings — Attempt  to 
Fire  tke  City  df  Rome  and  have  Things  oommon — Conspir- 
acy of  Slaves  at  the  Metropolis — Two  Traitors — Betrayal — 
Deaths  on  the  Eoman  Gibbet — Another  Great  Uprising  at  Se- 
tia — ^Ikpepted  Capture  of  the  World — Land  of  Wine  and 
Delight— Again  the  Traitor,  the  Betrayal  and  Gibbet— The 
I^acicible  Plan  a  Failure — Strike  of  the  Agricultural  Laborers 
in  Etruria — Slave  Labor — Character  of  the  Etruscans — Expe- 
dition of  Glabro— Fighting— Slaves  Worsted — Punishment 
on  tbe  dreadful  Gross,  the  ancient  Block  for  the  Low-bom — 
Enonoons  Strike  in  the  Land  of  Labor  Orninizations— One 
Glimpse  at  the  Cause  and  Origin  of  Italian  jBrigandage — La- 
borers, Mechanics  and  Agricnlturers  Driven  to  Despair^— 
l?he  great  't[prising  in  Apulia — ^Fierce  Fighting  to  the  Dag- 

fer's  Hilt — ffiie   Overthrow,  the  Dungeon  and  the  Cross. — 
Voof  Dug  from  Fragments  of  Lost  History. 

^  Brians  and  labor  ilnutitiies  are  known  to  have  occurred  at 
Rome.  There  was  one  of  a  desperate  nature  in  the  year 
417,  B.  Om  while  Lanatus,  P.  Lucretius  and  Spuriua  Rutilus 
^ei*e  tribunes  under  the  consuls Tibulanus  ana  CapitolinuB.* 
This  wad  during  the  Peloponnei^ian  war  and  the  fact  that  it 
oectnred  about  the  same  tim6  with  the  great  strike  of  the 
20,000'  miners  and  artisans  at  Athens,  shows  that  the  asaer* 
tidn  made  by  the  investigation  of  iJbe  United  States  Bureau 

iLivy,  Annates,  lib.  IV.  45. 

t  Antbors  differ  a  little  as  to  dates,     The  dltterenc^  li  ifreed  to  witliln. 
three  ynars :  i.  e.  B.  C.  418  ft>r  the  Atbeninn  and  417  for  the  Koxnan  strike. 
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of  Labor,  that  paoios  and  depressions  are  simnltaneooB  and 
somewhat  epidemic  in  character,  is  trae.'  This  remarka- 
ble phenomeDon  will  repeatedly  exhibit  itself  as  we  proceed. 
Livy  states. that  in  the  same  year  the  city  of  Cumse  in  Cam- 
pania, long  inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  bat  located  only  a 
short  distance  to  the  southward  of  Rome,  had  been  taken/ 
Undoubtedly  some  of  the  conspiratoi*s  whose  story  we  are 
about  to  recount,  were  Greeks.  Syracuse,  a  Greek-speaking 
city,  being  brought  into  contact  at  the  same  time  by  the 
novel  adventures  of  Nicias  and  Ciraon,  must  have  afforded 
the  slaves  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  news  of  the  great 
strike  pending  at  Decelea.  On  the  whole,  judging  from 
the  established  fact  that  strikes  and  uprisings  among  work- 
ingmen  are  nearly  always  contagious,  it  may  safely  be  set. 
down  as  probable  that  these  historical  events  were  simul- 
taneous. At  any  rate,  the  warning  words  of  Macrobius, 
that  "  the  more  slaves  the  more  enemies  **  *  would  have  been 
applicable  to  both  Greeks  and  Romans;  for  though  deliv- 
ered subsequently,  they  were  always  true. 

Enthused  by  some  subtile  agency,  whether  of  emissaries 
from  secret  societies,  or  straggling  travelers  or  pirates  bring- 
ing exaggerated  accounts  from  Greece,  or  whether  goaded 
to  the  act  by  their  own  misery  neither  of  which  wil  ever  be 
explained,  we  know  that  in  the  night,  in  the  year  417,  ac- 
cording to  our  own  reckoning,  or  419  according  to  Bucher/ 
the  slaves  in  a  conjuration  they  had  previously  concocted, 
arose  and  attempted  to  fire  the  city  of  Bome.  Their  hatred 
was  not  only  against  their  bonds  ^^^  se,  but  also  extremely 
intense  against  the  aristocracy  who,  ever  since  the  time  of 
their  beloved  king  Servius  Tullius,  B.  C.  678-534,  had  op- 
pressed them  through  both  fear  and  jealousy.  Tullius  was 
the  6th  Boman  king ;  and  of  all  others  since  the  great 
Nnma  the  most  friendly  to  the  poor  and  lowly.  His  sym- 
pathy was  the  stronger  for  his  having  once  been  a  slave 
himself.  He  restored  the  arrangement  of  Numa  that  had 
regulated  their  trades  and  economic  relations.  He  upheld 
the  old  trade  organization.    As  to  the  slaves,  it  is  probable 

tConsnlt  Firti  Annual  Report  qffke  United  SUUea  Bureau  qf  Labor,  1886, 
pp.  15  aod  290  referlng  to  panies  and  depre  sions. 

*  Liv.  lib.  IV.  cap  U,  tin.  Cumaa  w  is  also  the  birthplaoe  of  BloMiai  the 
rich  labor  agitator,  q.  v.  chapter  on  Aristonicue. 

5  MacroDias,  StUumaliortan  Libri,  I.  11. 

«  Bhcher,  Aufstinde  der  unfreien  Arbeiter,  S.  £4, 
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Aat  lie  also  greatlj  assisted  them.  All  who  ooald  connt 
upon  enough  freedom,  he  organized.  He  added  to  the 
first  class  of  Nmna's  system  two  ceBtnries.^  This  was  reo- 
offnizing  in  them  some  power  of  defence  and  an  element  of 
dignity.  When  this  good  man  died,  the  nobility,  mad  with 
jealousy,  overturned  some  of  the  laws  and  regulations  he 
had  established.  Even  dnring  his  life,  snch  was  their  hatred 
that  they  plobied  an  indisoriminate  slaughter  in  which 
many  poor  work'ng  people  fell  victim&  Before  he  died, 
be  caused  to  be  e  .graved  or  otherwise  chronicled,  a  consti- 
tution which  greatiy  favored  the  slave  population  and  the 
freedmen ;  but  it  was  swept  out  of  existence  by  those  who 
succeeded  him. 

To  clearly  exhibit  the  state  of  human  credulity  in  ancient 
times  as  well  as  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  proletarian  the- 
ory of  Saviors  and  the  prevalent  beliefis  in  immaculate  con- 
ceptions, it  may  here  be  stated  that  Servius  Tullius  was 
imagined  a  descendant  of  a  slave  on  his  mother's  side  and 
of  a  god  on  hisfather'a  This  may  really  and  consistently 
with  the  Pagan  faith  have  been  perfectly  true;  because  ac- 
cording to  that  religion  any  paterfamiliaSy  or  head  of  a 
noble  gena  family  was  a  god  and  there  was  a  law  giving 
him  privilege  to  have  children  by  his  female  slaves.'  All 
strikes  and  uprisings  had  been  easily  subdued  under  Ser- 
vius Tullius.  The  massacre  of  the  slaves  alluded  to  was 
not  in  the  least,  so  far  as  we  have  information,  instigated 
by  him,  but  by  the  jealous  nobility  who  could  not  bear  to 
see  a  favor  shown  the  poor  whom  they  despised.  After 
King  Tarquin  acceded  to  the  ilirone  and  the  good  work  of 
Tullius  was  destroyed,  they  seem  to  have  revived  their  old 
uneasiness;  and  no  doubt  many  uprisings  actually  took 
place  which  have  never  been  mentioned  in  history.  Thus, 
143  years  elapsed  before  the  occurrence  of  the  scene  we 
have  introduced.  The  intelligence  regarding  this  horror 
is  exceedingly  meagre.  livy  simply  relates  that  the  hap- 
piness of  the  Roman  people  was  this  year  disturbed,  not 
by  a  defeat  of  the  army  this  time,  but  by  ^'a  great  dan- 

1  Orelli,  Interiptionvm  LaHnarum  CollecHo,  nos.  1808,  8443,  4105;  Livy, 
I.  48;    Drnmann,  S.  X64;    Plutarch,  Numa.  17. 

•  Grnnier,  HUt  des  CloMea  OuoHirw,  p.  70.  But  the  beet  proof  of  this 
is  Dionysios  of  Halicamii8Mis,  ]ib  I..  Consult  also  Bombarmni,  De  Car- 
cere  eLatMqw  ^jus  Um,  quoting  the  law:  "Romalos  permhsii  maratls  jus 
Tit»  ac  necessiiudlnls  in  uzores  suas  Indnlgere." 
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ger."  He  characterizes  it  indeed,  as  prodigiovis.*  TkQ0 
tiumg^  all  the  particiilan  are  not  giyen  the  probabilities 
are,  that  it  was  a  memorable  afibdr. 

A  certain  number  of  slayes  of  Rome  formed  a  conspir- 
acy to  secretly  set  fire  to  the  city  in  the  night    The  plan 
was  to  fire  the  houses  in  many  places  at  once.    Then, 
when  {he  bnildingB  were  ablaze,  they  expected  a  stampede 
of  tiie  people  as  sometimes  occurs  at  a  bumkig  Qieatre  or 
church,  on  which  occasion  there  settles  a  hoiror  and  m 
craze,  ihe  people  losing  their  wits  and  thus  f  slliag  an  easy 
prey  to  a  few  well  organized  ruffians  who,  with  a  stem 
leader  are  able  so  direwdly  to  command  and  manage  as 
to  demolish,  plunder  and  make  off  with  much  that  ther 
flames  leave  unconsumed.    This  was  the  intention  of  the 
Boman  slave  coni^airacy.    They  made  their  plans  to  throw 
the  city  into  a  vast  confusion  and  at  a  point  when  fiiunes 
and  fright  combtued  to  perfect  the  moral  chaos,  to  seize* 
tibe  arms  from  the  anncnies  and  whatever  else  was  avail** 
able,  put  the  citizens  to  the  sword,  set  their  fellow  slaves 
free,  and  having  completed  the  work  of  devastation,  take 
possession  oi  the  property,  occupy  the  citadels  and  the 
capitol  and  settle  down  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  women 
whom  they  did  not  propose  to  hurt  in  their  general  mas- 
sacre of  the  men.    In  the  act  of  carrying  out  this  prodigy 
ions  carnage  they  where  betrayed  by  two  of  the  conspira-* 
tors  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  such  attempts.    As  a  re^ 
suit  the  ringleaders  were  seized  by  the  officers  of  justice 
and  crucified.^* 

It  is  very  singular  that  Livy,  usually  elaborate  when 
dwelling  upon  an  important  event,  should  so  peremptoril  j 
dismiss  this  subject  which  he  introduces  as  one  of  the  his- 
torical events  of  Rome  in  which  the  Roman  people,  as  it 
were,  through  the  protecting  power  of  their  god  Jupiter, 
narrowly  escaped.  How  many  or  how  many  thousands 
were  crucified,  excepting  the  two  who  exposed  the  con- 
spiracy to  Jupiter,^^  is  not  stated.  We  recall  this  to  mind 
with  the  more  interest,  since  later  uprisings  like  those  of 
Eunus,  Aristonicus  and  Spartacus  were  followed  by  the 

9  LiY.  lib.  IV.  46 :  *' Animo  felteltate  populi  Romani  pftrieulo  potind  iA«> 
genti  qoam  elade  inslsnis"  Cf  Dionys.  Haiicar,  excerpt  xi. 

loUionysias  of  Haliearnaesns,  Acechceol.  Rhomatke,  xii.  6. 

u  Idem.  iV.  45:  ''Avertit  ne:andi  consilia  Jupiter,  Indeelsqne  dno- 
mm  comprhenensi  Bontes  posnaH  dedemnt." 
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f^eofH^m  Pt  tinQia^aiids  qdoix  th^  oxoss.  The  two  traitorfi 
^ere  liplily  rewarded  wim  money  and  freedom." 

BtLoker  reckow  the  year  in  whioh  occurred  another 
tiprigii^g  in  tiie  heart  of  Iiatium,  Italy,  to  l^Ye  been  B.  C. 
IdL  tt  was  a  very  dangerous  strike  of  slareB.  Hie  old 
l^omptine  swamps  in  ancient  times  nea;r  the  mountain  city 
of  Setia  were  infested  with  the  runaway  slaves,  who  to 
exist,  were  obliged  to  sally  out  from  their  glades  where 
they  hid  by  day,  and  played  a  r61e  of  brigands.  All  about 
the  swamps  on  the  higher  levels,  the  soil  was  celebrated 
for  productiveness.  Setan  wines  were  renowned  f cnt  their 
reHdi.  The  city  itself  was  between  these  marshes  and  the 
ipiountain  clifis,  affording  the  brigands  an  immense  range 
^f  forests,  rocks,  acclivities  and  jungles,  which  could  be 
Tised  as  fastnesses  when  the  pursuers  or  the  weather 
would  not  permit  the  fugitives  to  live  in  the  m.u:sbes  b^ 
low.  Of  course  the  little  fortified  Setia  full  of  good  jbhings, 
l^ut  maintained  by  the  labor  of  slaves,  was  an  otiject  of 
envy  and  a  moral  stumbling  block  to  this  order  of  submis- 
sion within,  and  their  cupidity  or  vengeance  without 
There  were  ^so  numbers  of  other  smaU  cities  and  towns 
ifi  this  region.  The  encroachments  of  the  rich  gens  fgm- 
^es  upon  the  xzger  publicus  or  public  )ands,  whjch  under 
tihe  laws  of  Numa  andServius  Tullius  had  been  cultivated 
by  the  smalf  f armersL  sometimes  by  unions  of  farmers  a^d 
as  it  were,  in  a  socialistic  way*  had  <hiven  out  tiie  happy 
olden  days  and  flogged  into  tiieir  places  the  horrid  slave 
^steiiQ  of  cultivation. .  Here,  at  the  foot  of  this  spur  of 
the  Appenines,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Guicus  about  Per- 
gamum  and  the  exquisite  plateau  of  Enna,"  the  grjeedy 
slave  owner  had  fastened  upon  the  limbs  of  his  human 
<^hattels  the  clanking  chains  of  enforced  bondage  and  de- 
clared a  lockout  of  the  former  gujilds  who  worked  the 
government  lands  on  shares.  That  they  had  no  other 
right  to  these  lands  than  that  of  lawless  might  we  shall  in 
p,T;ir  chapter  on  Spartacvis,  sufficiently  portray." 

These  la.^dlora8,  it  is  conceded  by  every  one  who  has 
given  attention  to  the  subject,^  acted  in  every  way  the 

n/cbm:  **Indicibii8  dena  xnilla  gravis  sris«  qua  turn  divltie  liabeban« 
ttar  «z  nrftrio  mumaratft  et  Ubertas  pnsioiam  fti^t." 

13  See  detaile  I  aooounts  oi'  the  great  uprisings  of  the  workingmen  at 
^hese  places    chapters,  vii.— z. 

M  Chapter  xil.  u  DmnL  Arh.  u.  Oomm.  8.  102-3. 
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pari  of  liiglx-handedland  pirates,  in  seizing  the  farms  from 
the  former  lessees  of  the  goyemment  of  Bome.  Without 
doubt  these,  maddened  by  their  outrageous  deprivations,, 
instigated  many  a  revolt  of  the  slaves  who  had,  as  chattels, 
and  under  the  bitterest  urgents  of  lash  and  threat,  beea 
forced  to  take  their  placea  It  must  also  be  here  stated 
that  it  was  at  about  this  epoch,  just  before  the  great  slave 
insurrections  of  Eunus  in  Sicily  and  of  Aristonicus  at 
Pergamus  which  occurred  during  the  great  Agrarian  com- 
motions of  the  Gracchi.  It  was  a  time  when  a  third  of 
the  honest,  hard  working  population  were  being  literally 
choked  away  from  their  means  of  earning  a  living  for  their 
famiUea^*  There  is  no  lack  of  information  regarding  the 
grievances  of  either  the  slaves  impressed  into  the  labor 
thej  hated,  or  the  former  tillers,  locked  out  from  the  labor 
they  loved.  It  is  therefore  without  wonder  that  we  hear 
of  ^e  outbrei^  or  strike  of  B.  C.  198.  The  numeroua 
bands  of  slave  bandits  prowling  among  the  swamps  and 
mountain  fastnesses  formed  an  alliance  "  with  the  slaves 
within  the  oity,  who  were  as  dissatisfied  with  their  shackles 
as  were  the  degraded  agricultural  wretches  delving  out- 
sida  The  collusion  spread  &om  Setia  to  Franeste  35 
miles  to  the  noi*th  and  to  Ciroeji  a  few  miles  beyond. 
About  the  time  the  oonjurators  were  ready  to  make  their 
deadly  dash,  was  the  moment  when  the  people  of  Setia 
were  to  have  a  gala-day.  What  sort  of  festivity  is  not 
exactly  dear.  Ikit  judging  froon  the  popularity  of  the 
gladiatorial  games  not  only  at  Rome  but  at  that  tune,  also 
in  most  of  the  provincial  cities,  it  perhaps  may  be  plausi- 
bly oonjeotured  that  ^e  rdays  alluded  to  by  livy  were  the 
horrible  batoheriee  of  the  arena.  This  Public  event  af- 
forded the  conspirators  an  opp<ntQnity.  Their  plan  was 
to  take  advantage  of  the  entliusiasm  ot  the  games  when 
least  the  populi^  were  on  the  alert,  crash  u]^n  the  peo* 
fde,  phmaer  the  town,  seize  weapons  and  mumiions  neces- 
sary;  then  striking  for  the  town  of  Norba,  commit  the 
same  violence  there,  murder  the  masters  and  most  of  the 
other  patricians  and  proceed  to  other  cities  in  the  vicinity 
repeating  the  carnage  at  each  place  until  tiiey  gained  the 
mastery  of  the  world!    Under  the  allowance  of  instruo- 

MPIut.  liktrimM  Ormetkmt,  in«k««  «  pl«lii%lT«  oomraent  oa  Uittir  siifferiikg» 
iTBikclMr,  AH^Umdt  4,  mf.  Ark.  bTM. 
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tion  the  slaves  of  that  period  enjoyed,  this  impossible 
scheme  should  not  seem  absurd;  since  they  doubtless  had 
little  knowledge  or  conception  of  a  world  stretching  be- 
yond their  vision  and  experience. 

Again  the  traitor.  Setia  was  u&der  the  praetorship  of 
C.  Cornelius  Lentulus.  Just  at  the  outbreak  of  the  strike, 
but  whether  during  the  tumult  of  a  bloody  fray  we  are 
uninformed,  two  of  the  conspirators  lost  courage  and  be- 
trayed the  plot.  Livy  says:  *'The  object  was,  when  Setia 
was  once  in  their  hands,  by  the  combined  result  of  mur- 
der and  sudden  tumult,  to  first  seize  and  similarly  serve 
the  cities  of  Norba  and  Circeji.  Information  of  tibis  ter- 
rible plot  was  carried  to  Rome  and  laid  before  the  Prae- 
tor, L.  Cornelius  Merula,  by  two  slaves  who  arrived  from 
the  scene  before  daybreak  and  in  systematic  order  ex- 
posed the  anticipated  operations  of  the  insurrectionists."  '* 

Instantaneous  action  was  now  necessary  at  Rome.  The 
Senate  was  in  a  few  minutes  convoked.  The  two  Roman 
consuls  for  that  year,  (B.  C.  198),  Sextus^lius  Paetus  and 
T.  Quinctius  Flamininus,  were  absent  with  their  com- 
mands in  Gaul  and  elsewhere;  so  Merula  one  of  the  four 
sddiles  or  tribunes  of  the  people,  was  called  to  the  task  of 

uiiy.  XXXn.  26.  **  Quern  ftd  modum  OaUla  proeter  spem  qnieta  eo  anno 
fbit,  ita  circa  orbem  seryllis  prope  tumultos  est  excitatoB.  Obeidea  Carthagi> 
niencdam  Setiee  custodiebantur.  Gum  lis,  ut  principum  liberis,  magna  vis  ser- 
Torum  erat.  Augebant  eorum  nnmerum,  at  ab  recent!  AMoo  bello,  et  ab  ipsis 
Setinis  captlva  aliquot  nationis  eius  empta  ex  preeda  mancipia.  Com  conjorar 
tionem  fecissent,  missis  ex  eo  nnmaro  primnm  qui  in  Setino  agro,  deinde  circa 
Norbam  et  Giroeios  servitia  sollicitarent,  satis  iam  omnibnapraparatis  Indis  qol 
Setiae  prope  diem  faturi  erant,  spectaoulo  intentum  populnm  adgredi  statuerant, 
Setia  i>er  ciBdem  et  repentlnnm  tumnltnm  capta,  Norbam  et  C&ceios  occnpare. 
Hi^us  rei  tarn  foedsB  indicium  "Roman  ad  L.  Cornelium  Merulam  praetorem  or- 
bis  delatum  est.  Servi  duo  ante  lucem  ad  eum  venerunt,  atque  ordine  omnia 
qus  acta  ftituraque  erant  expoeuerunt.  Qulbus  domi  costocUri  iussis,  praetor 
ienatn  vocato  edoctoque,  quae  indices  adferrent,  proficisciadeam  conjurationem 
quaerendam  atque  opprimendam  iussus,  cum  quinque  legatis  profectue  obvlos 
In  agris  saoram^ito  rogatos  arma  capore  et  seqni  cogebat.  Hoc  tomultuario  do- 
leotn  duobus  milibus  ferme  bominum  armatis  Setiam,  omnibus  quo  pergeret 
ignaris,  venit.  n>i  raptim  principibus  oonj  urationis  oomprehensis  fuga  servorum 
•X  oppido  fiacta  est  Dimissis  deinde  per  agros  qui  vestigarent  *********. 
Egregia  duorom  opera  servorum  indicum  et  unius  uberi  fait.  £i  centum  milia 
gravis  seris  dari  patres  iusaerunt,  servis  vioena  quina  milia  aeris  et  libertatem; 
pretium  eorum  ex  aerario  solutom  est  dominis.  Hand  ita  molto  post  ex  eiusdem 
conjurationis  reliquils  nuutiatum  est  servitia  Praeneste  occupatura.  Eo  L.  Cor- 
nelias praetor  profectus  dn  qoingentis  fere  homlnibus,  qui  in  ea  noxa  erant,  sup- 
plicium  sumpsit.  In  timore  civitas  fUit  obsides  captlvosque  Poenorum  ea  mo- 
Uri.  Itaque  et  Bomse  vlgiUae  per  vicos  servatse,  iussique  circumire  eas  minores 
mac^stratus;  et  triumvin  caroeris  lautumiarum  iutentiorem  custodiam  habere 
iussi;  et  circa  nomen  Latinum  a  prsBtore  litterse  misssB,  ut  et  obsides  in  private 
.  ienrarentur,  neque  m  publionm  prodeundi  facultas  daretnr,  et  captivi  ne  minus 
decem  pondo  compedibus  vincti  in  nulla  alia  quam  in  carceris  publici  custodia 
assent." 
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BuppjcsBUig  tbe  coDBjHracy.  At  this  uaprompta  meetiM 
of  tne  Roman  Senate  it  was  ordered  that  Merula  flhonla 
take  the  field  in  person.  There  being  at  that  instant  very 
f  eif  regular  troops  at  command,  no  time  was  lost  in  wait- 
ing orders  to  mass  them,  and  it  appears  that  he  set  out 
immediately  with  few,  gatherii>g  mUitia  as  he  proceeded 
on  his  way  to  Setia ;  for  it  appears  that  before  reaching 
tiie  scene  of  the  danger  the  number  of  his  forces  reached 
2,000  men.  Ko  particulars  are  given  regarding  the  at- 
tack on  the  conspirators.  We  have  no  information  as  to 
whether  there  occuiTed  a  conflict  We  are  informed  that 
the  ring  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  were  arrested;  also  that 
the  slaves  were  thrown  into  great  confusion.  Livy  states 
that  the  town  of  Setia  was  the  place  where  many  hostages 
from  the  Carthagenian  army  were  kept.  The  battle  of 
Zama  between  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  A.  D.  202,  had  re- 
sulted disastrously  to  those  old  enemies  of  Home  and  these 
hostages  were  kept  by  the  conqueror  as  a  pledge  against 
further  hostilities.  Being  penned  in  together,  thoy  also 
naturally  joined  the  conspiracy  and  the  ring-leaders  re- 
ferred to  by  Biicher,  may  have  been  some  of  the  veritable 
warriors  of  the  great  Hannibal  now  pining  in  custody  as 
hostages  around  the  barracks  of  Setia. 

But  here  again,  as  in  the  story  of  Spartacus,  i^e  excel- 
lent history  of  Livy  is  broken  off  and  lost.  How  much  of 
the  real  story  is  missing  may  never  be  known.  But  for 
tiie  epitome  or  heading  of  this  book  we  should  be  left  in 
^e  dark  entirely  as  to  the  results;  but  there  is  a  passage 
in  this  which  states  that  2,000  of  the  conspirators  were 
arrested  and  slaughtered.*'  Judging  from  the  usua} 
method  of  servile  executions,  it  might  be  inferred  that  th€ 
captured  like  those  of  Spartacus,  Eunus  and  Aristonicus, 
were  crucified  upon  the  gibbet  It  is  more  probable  how- 
ever, since  some  of  them  were  Carthagenian  veterans, 
that  part  of  them  were  crucified  and  the  remainder  butch- 
ered; because  it  was  against  the  Roman  code  of  honor  to 
hang  veteran  soldiers  or  others  than  those  of  the  servMe 
race,  upon  the  ignominious  cross.  Jesus  a  religio-politi- 
cal  offender  was  crucified  by  the  Romans  in  a  Roman  pro- 

U  AufiUhidt  d  tMfreien  Art.  S,  20. 

M  Liv,  lib.  XXXII.  EpUomy.    "Conjuratio  Benrorom.  ftteta  de  solTendUi 
Cftrthag»n4e0fum  obsldibns  oppresia  ett ;  duo  mllla  neoaii  sunt. 
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vince,  not  1;>ecaTise  of  his  offence,  wluch  might  have  re« 
^T6d  a  nobler  Of  less  ignominiotss  punishilient,  hrat  be* 
cause  he  was  a  workingman,  not  a  soldier;  and  conse- 
quently ranked  -mth  the  servile  class  in  contradistinction 
to  the  noble  diass  of  the  gen%  family,  of  the  Pagan  religion. 
The  ttprising  was  {suppressed  after  a  struggle,  the  dura- 
ation  and  the  particulars  of  which  are  left  for  our  curiosity 
to  surmise.    But  the  causes  of  the  grievances  among  the 
daves  were  too  profound  to  be  easily  stamped  out.    M»  r- 
ula  and  his  legions,  their  reeking  sabers  and  victory-boast- 
ing tongues,  tibeir  tales  of  gibbet  and  dagger-to-ihe-hilt, 
the  agony  of  woe  and  death,  had  scarcely  had  time  to  set- 
tle into  the  first  lull;  the  perpetrators  of  the  treacihery 
which  discovered  the  plot  had  but  received  their  reward"  . 
by  order  of  the  Roman  Senate,  when  news  came  that  from 
tiie  direction  of  Prseneste  the  spirit  of  insurrection  was 
again  rife — this  time  in  and  about  that  city — and  that  a 
plot  had  been  disclosed  amon^  the  slaves  who  again  in 
great  numbers  were  caught  making  a  singular  spring  in 
hopes  of  making  themselves  masters  of  it.     Again  their 
design  was  baffled.    The  Roman  forces  were  once  more 
sent  out  with  orders  to  exterminate  the  slaves,    llie  same 
prsetor,  L.  Cornelius  Merula,  was  soon  on  the  warpath  and 
as  before,  the  inexperienced  proletaries,  among  whom 
were  many  Punic  hostages  with  their  slender  preparations 
and  want  of  arms,  could  stand  no  groimd  with  their  pow- 
erful enemy.    A  battle  must  have  been  fought  of  consid- 
erate importance,  and  the  result  was  certainly  a  disaster^ 
to  the  slaves  and  Carthagenian  hostages  and  prisoners  to 
whose  secret  machinations  the  blame  is  principally  attri- 
buted by  Dr.  Bfioher,  also  Livy  himself  by  implication.* 
The  number  of  poor  wretches  who  suffered  on  the  scaffold 
reached  500,  marking  2,600  public  executions,  besides  the 
number  not  given  in  either  case  who  were  killed  in  the 
conflicts  before  being  overcome.     A  great  turbulence  was 
caused  thoughout  the  community. 

Strong  vigilance  was  now  instituted  at  Rome  to  protect 
the  smcJler  places  from  a  recurrence  of  those  dangers 
which  had  stamped  their  terror  upon  the  inhabitants. 
Thid  triumvirs  ordered  a  closer  guard  to  be  kept  over  the 

«^  '♦EJcregla  dnoram"  &c    LI  v.  XXXII.  cap.  26. 

M  Livy,  Jdem;  Bttob.  Ajiftiarndt  dkc.  29:      Allgemeln  maaa  man  «e]&eb»- 
^n  Umtriebeu  der  paulschen  CieU^elu  und  Gefaiigeaeu  cUe  Solrald  beL" 
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great  nnderground  prison  caJled  career  lautumiae,**  where 
Uiose  taken  prisoners  were  placed.  It  was  ordered  that 
the  Oarthagenian  hostages  be  degraded  to  the  condition 
of  slaves  to  work  for  private  individuals  and  disallowed 
further  privilege  of  being  seen  any  more  in  public  or  hav- 
ing any  more  enjoyment  in  the  open  world.  The  shackles 
in  which  the  prisoners  were  chained,  were  ordered  to  weigh 
not  less  than  10  pounds.  The  prison  in  which  they  were 
thenceforth  to  be  forever  kept  was  the  public  career,  a  de- 
scription of  which  may  now  be  interesting. 

''  There  was  a  place  "  says  the  ItaUan  jurist  Bombardini,*^ 
**  in  the  ancient  Roman  prison,  called  the  Tullian  cell, 
whither  you  descend  by  a  ladder  to  the  distance  of  12 
feet,  into  a  damp  hole,  excavated  in  the  earth.  It  was 
walled  in  on  all  sides  and  vaulted  overhead  having  the 
sections  adjoined.  It  had  a  putrid  odor  and  a  frightful 
ouilook.''  But  this  is  but  the  beginning,  (B.  G.  650-500,) 
of  what  it  had  developed  into,  by  the  time  of  which  we  speak* 
(B.  C.  1^8).  Long  before  this  the  prisoners  here  were  at 
work.  ''  Their  masters  saw  them  but  rai*ely;  their  food 
was  lowered  to  them  through  breathing  holes,  also  their 
straw  and  scanty  clothing."  **  Varro  likewise  tells  of  ihe 
kuomia  or  quarry  and  the  ergastulum  called  the  prison 
TuUiana.^  At  any  rate  the  public  prison  still  to  be  seen, 
was  a  deep  and  spacious  excavation  under  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  which  had  oeen  made  by  prison  labor.  The  object 
of  the  ancients  in  setting  prisoners  at  work  was  twofold. 
First,  vengeance  rather  th^  correction,,  as  in  our  days  of 
comparative  enlightenment.  Secondly,  economy;  for  the 
ancients  had  the  contract  system  with  all  its  brutalities 
and  horrors.  The  stone  quarried  out  of  these  diggings 
furnished  good  building  material  and  the  holes  thus  left 
made  prisons  for  the  workmen  who  quarried  it.  Thus,  in 
course  of  ages  Rome  became  what  Pliny  called  the  Urbs 
pensilis^*'*  or  city  hanging  in  the  air.     Most  of  these  stu- 

»  BombardlnL  De  Cfarsere  el  onHquo  ^^  U9u»  eap.  fit. 

*^Idem,  Cap.  lii,  p.  746  ot  Thesaurus  OrcBvii  et  Gronovii,  Supplement. 

KManriOe.  Hist.  Politique  et  AnecdoOque  des  Prisons  de  la  Seine^  pp,  1-4. 

M  Varro,  De  Be  Bustiea,  cap.  ill,  8  speakfi  of  them  and  of  the  popalar. 
opinion  that  these  holes  were  narseries  of  serpents.   Cf.  Prndentiuj,  Bymn  V. 

"Nat.  Hist.  Speaking  in  another  place  (lib  XXVIII  4,),  Pliny  thinks 
thevweredUK  byTuliiis  Hostilius:   "L,  Pieo  primo  annallum  avctor  est, 

Tnllom  Hostilinm  regem  ex  It^nmsB  libris  eodeni mnlti  vero,  ma j;i)a- 

mm  reram  fata  et  ostenta  verbis  perinntari.  Cum  in  Tarpeio  fodieutes  de- 
lubro  fhndamenta,  caput  hnmanum  Invenissent,  missis  ob  id  ad  se  legatis 


pendous  catacombs  are  still  to  be  seen  in  a  more  or  Ies& 
perfect  state  of  preservation.  Like  the  vast  catacombs  of 
Faris,  they  were  originally  stone  quarries;  then  some  of 
them  differentiated  into  sewers^  cioctcae,  some  into  public 
prisons,  some  into  subterranean  workshops,  ergasttda. 
The  person  condemned,  if  of  low  rank  without  family  or 
money,  was  sent  ad  opus  pitblicum,  to  the  public  works. 
**  It  was  a  place  into  which  people  were  snatched;  exca- 
vated  from  sharp  rocks,  immensely  deep;  a  huge  cutting 
or  grotto  quarried  in  the  depths  with  passages  interrupted 
by  great,  sharp-cornered  rocks  between  which  the  victims*^ 
bodies  squeezed.  Projecting  crags  bristled  as  they  sprang 
forth  from  the  walls  in  darkness  of  midnight  and  frowned 
horribly  over  the  abyss — a  place  of  all  others,  from  which, 
the  person  doomed,  when  once  thrown  in,  never  after- 
wards saw  the  light  of  day.*' "  Of  course  the  convicta 
were  furnished  with  lamps  to  light  their  steps  and  handa 
at  work. 

The  reader  is  now  left  to  judge  for  himself  as  to  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  the  causes  lurking  at  the  bottom  of 
all  ancient  strikes. 

We  are  again  grateful  to  Dr.  Karl  Buoher,  who  reminds 
us  of  the  account  sparingly  given  by  Livy,  of  another  great 
uprising,  B.  0.  196,  among  the  agricultural  laborers  of 
Etruria."  This  noble  country  stretched  from  the  Tiber 
OD  the  south  to  the  Ticino  on  the  north.  The  rapturous 
landscapes  of  the  Arno,  the  many  beautiful  Appenine  lakes 
and  moimtains  were  Etruscan.  'No  land  ever  subjugated 
by  Kome  possessed  more  agricultural  or  mineral  wealth. 
Its  original  inhabitants  possessed  the  refined  civilization 
whence  Rome  took  most  of  her  prosperity.  Bold,  inven- 
tive, mechanical,  progressive,  the  Etruscans  ill-brooked  the 
fetters  of  slavery  fastened  upon  them  like  gyves  by  the 
greedy  land  grabbers  who  took  possession  of  the  soil, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  land  owners  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  at  the  present  time.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Etruscan  stock  held  much  of  the  land, 

StrnrisD  celeberrimus  vates  Olenns  Galenus  prasclaTom  Id  fortnnatumque 
cement,  interroortitioiie  in  suam  geutem  transferre  teutavit,"  eto.  For  a  de- 
script  OH  see  Prudent  us.  Bymn  V, 

ssEutrope?  Epit,  Bom.  HisU    Era  of  Tarquin. 

m  AufBlcLndt  d.  tmf.  Arb  S.  29. 
6rani6r,  de  Qas^.  Hist.  Classes  Ouv,  cbaps.  xiii.  xiv. ;    Orell.   nos.  3346;  3347* 
3673,  1239,  of  Inter.  Lot.  Cot,    See  also  within  account  of  the  Vedigalaia 
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an  free  agriculturers  and  to  them  the  gOTemment  haA  Itmff 
farmed  it  on  shares,  thus  securing  to  the  laborers  a  gooa 
living  from  the  proceeds  and  to  the  government  a  good 
revenue  vrhich  was  paid,  not  in  money  but  in  kind,  the 
rent  tax  being  collected  through  the  celebrated  system  of 
the  vectigalia."*  The  slave  system  of  the  rich  lords,  who, 
without  a  tittle  of  right  by  law,  and  indeed  in  direct  defi- 
ance of  the  precedents  established  by  Numa  and  Serviua 
Tullius,  as  well  as  the  Licinian  law,  which,  through  the  in- 
trigues of  the  great  proprietors  had,  from  its  passage,  re- 
mained a  dead  letter,  was  now  becoming  a  terrible  scourge. 
Indeed,  in  after  days,  Tiberius  Gracchus  on  his  way  to 
Spain,  passed  through  Etruria  and  found  to  his  horror 
that  once  populous  land  in  the  hands  of  a  few  lordly  mas- 
ters who  had  completely  locked  the  original  agriculturers 
out  and  supplanted  them  with  slaves.  The  scene  of  slavery 
and  woe  so  stirred  the  blood  of  this  noble  Roman  that  he 
devoted  his  remaining  life  to  the  great  agitation  which  is 
famous  to  this  day  as  tlie  agrarian  movement  with  the 
bloody  commotions  that  attended  them,  resulting  in  his 
own  assassination.  Such  was  the  terrible  condition  of 
human  slavery  at  that  time,  B.  0.  196.  In  fact  the  slave 
system  had  to  a  large  extent,  driven  out  the  once  free  and 
prosperous  labor  not  only  of  Etruria  but  also  of  lower 
Italy,  Sicily,  Asia  Minor,  large  parts  of  Greece,  Spain  and 
the  smaller  islands;  and  Borne  was  becoming  the  fatten- 
ing pen  of  the  arrogant  grandees  who  lived  in  degenerate 
profligacy  upon  the  lash-enforced  drudgery  of  millions  of 
slaves.  Perhaps  in  telling  these  portentous  truths  to  the 
world  in  the  light  of  a  soci^  historiographer,  we  are  among 
the  first  to  discover  the  germ  of  a  deeply  hidden  virtue  in 
the  revolt  whose  history  occupies  but  eight  poverty-solem- 
nized lines  in  the  great  history  of  Livy.  But  to  the  stu- 
dent of  sociology  even  this  poor  sketch  brings  back  to  us 
tiie  profound  wisdom  of  Anaxagoras  and  Aristotle  who 
taught  that  all  knowledge,  all  virtue  and  all  progress  emi- 
nate  from  humblest  origin  and  that  we  can  nave  nothing 
permanent  or  perfect  except  through  investigation  ana 
experiment  involving  the  severest  tnals.  And  although 
the  poor  slaves  fell  in  thousands  by  the  lash,  the  dungeon 

wAvftt,  d.  ur^f,  ^4rb.    *Trotzdem  gelang  es  ihm  oioM  ohse  heftigea  Kunpf 
<U*Miiz0ien  H»mlen  zu  zerspringen." 
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Q^e  crosB  and  althoagh  hnndreds  of  yeftra  ioUipMd  bdfori^ 
the  boads  of  their  e^very  were  broken  yet  who  shall  aay 
their  dying  agonies  here  did  not  oontcibilte  to  the  onmu- 
lous  of  forces  which  at  last  swept  their  fetters  away? 

L.  Fnrins  and  Qaudius  MarceUus  were  consuls  at  Rome 
when  this  agrarian  uprising  occurred.  Their  offices  of 
state  requiring  their  attention,  the  prsstor,  M.  Acihus 
Glabro  had  in  charge  the  '^  peace  of  the  community."  Lit- 
tle is  known  of  the  details  ol  this  uprising.  Tfaue  slaves 
were  inhumanly  oppressed  and  ready  to  accept  desperate 
conditions  if  they  h^  out  the  least  promise  of  success  ih 
freeiuff  them  of  their  sufferings.  On  the  other  hand,  liie 
old  CTutiTators  had  for  centuries  lived  in  ease  upon  the 
public  lands  and  their  organizations  inteilinked  with  those 
of  the  collegia  and  sodcdieia  which  were  just  then  being 
treated  wiUi  severe  censure  and  even  threat  by  the  R<nciah 
citizens  who  managed  legislatioiL  Efforts  v^re  be^(t^ 
about  this  time  to  suppress  most  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tions. The  wealtiiy  who  were  engaged  in  driving  out  free 
agricultural  labor  and  su^^anting  it  by  that  of  slaves  on 
the  plantations,  were  particulluriy  bitter  against  free  labor,, 
both  in  dtj  and  country. 

When  the  news  of  the  uprising  reached  Rome,  Okbro- 
immediately  set  out  with  one  of  the  two  legions  of  soldiera 
at  command.  By  the  appearance  of  things,  the  organiza- 
tion was  not  complete  among  the  insurgenla.  The  slaves, 
as  Livy  calls  them  in  his  sweeping  terms,  but  more  prob* 
ably  also  the  disaffected  part  of  community  generally  and 
now  locked  out — ^those  who  formerly  tiUed  the  land  on 
shares  and  also  the  slaves  themselves — aJl  of  whose  cause 
was  common,  met  Qlabro  hilt  to  hilt  and  in  a  bloody  bat- 
tle were  overcome.  Bucher  surmises  that  though  the 
Romans  were  victorious,  it  was  not  without  a  heavy  battle." 
Great  was  the  number  of  fallen  workingmen  and  the  num*- 
ber  of  those  of  their  ranks  taken  prisoners  was  still  greater. 
The  leaders  of  the  revolt  were  scourged  and  hung  upon 
the  cross.  The  remainuig  daves  were  given  up  to  their 
merciless  masters  to  receive  at  their  hands  a  double  por- 
tion of  hardships  in  the  future.  The  f reedmen  engaged 
in  this  insurrection  would,  under  the  Roman  custom  df 

«Llvy,  XXXm.  erp36:     "Ex  his  (the  f^tnkerp)  nmlti  occist  twaXii  capti: 
•lioB  everbratoa  oraoibus  adllnt,  qui  princlpea  conjttratiom-<  latjrttnt ,  idoi  domi 
ihia  redtiiaii," 
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ireating  enemieB  taken  in  battle,  be  sold  as  slayes  or  held 
«8  criminals  and  sent  to  the  quarries  and  mines  to  linger 
lor  life  at  hard  labor;  for  Biicher  here  correctly  states 
that  only  nnder  extraordinary  circumstances  did  the 
Bomans  ever  treat  with  lenity  their  captured  enemies  and 
the  slave  insurgents  of  all  others,  are  known  to  have  re- 
•oeived  the  most  relentless  measure  of  malignity  at  their 
hands,** 

One  of  the  countries  in  which  Spartacus  was  best  re- 
-ceived  and  from  anlong  whose  people  he  obtained  the 
largest  number  and  the  best  yolunteers  who  accepted  with 
gratitude  his  offers  of  freedflm,  was  Apulia.  It  was  that 
rich,  well  watered,  pastoral  tract  lying  to  the  north  and 
bordering  on  the  Tarentine  gull  About  120  years  before 
iihe  great  and  memorable  war  of  Spartacus  broke  out, 
ithese  fine  lands  lying*  between  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Appenines  and  the  Adriatic,  were  prey  of  the  slave  sys- 
tem. **•  Where  earlier,  the  industrious  farmers  had  thrived 
in  happiness  and  plenty,  herdsmen  now  in  lonliness  drove 
and  h^^ed  countless  flocks  of  cattle  and  sheep  belong- 
ing to  Roman  Senators  and  knights.""  Apulia  being  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  moimtains  from  Rome  and  most 
of  the  opulent  cities  of  Italy,  was  a  region  topographi- 
cally suitable  for  robbers,  both  of  land  and  sea.  To  the 
west  were  the  mountains,  whose  rocks  and  forests  afforded 
shelter  for  men  of  desperate  nerve.  The  introduction  of 
servile  hands  through  the  slave  trade  which  had  driven 
free  labor  from  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  regions  of 
Italy  had  naturally  been  followed  by  a  variety  of  desper- 
adoes whose  bands  at  the  time  of  our  story,  infested  the 
whole  stretch.  He  also  surmises  with  much  intelligence 
that  these  organized  gangs  were  not  without  a  distinct 
purpose  in  working  for  their  fellow  men,  and  our  own  in- 
spection satisfies  us  that  a  philosophy  or  culture  bad  from 
high  antiquity  existed  for  the  redemption  of  the  poor 
everywhere. 

In  another  chapter  we  shall  show  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  societies  of  Dianysoi  and  those  of  the  Bac- 
'CharUes,  Indeed  there  appears  little  difference  between 
them.    In  both  words,  oneLatin,  the  other  Gireek,  we  have 

««Bttoh.  Aufit,  d.  wif,  Arb,    S.  31. 
n  Lftders,  iHonyt.  KUnit;   passim. 
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the  same  meaninjB:.  They  W6re  in  Greece,  in  the  islands, 
in  Asia  Minor  and  Palestine,  mostly  organizations  of  arti- 
ficers or  skilled  mechanics;  **  but  because  they  held  fes- 
tivities and  conducted  them  on  methods  peculiar  to  them- 
selves as  well  as  because  they  were  worlang  people,  they 
were  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  No  author  of  antiquity 
•or  orator  could  speak  with  respect  of  the  bacchanals.  We 
vknow  by  the  inscriptions  that  they  had  many  societies  at 
Rome  and  in  the  provincial  cities.  Qcero  and  Livy  spurn 
ihem.  No  doubt  the  obloquy  they  suffered  drove  them 
into  these  fastnesses  and  made  them,  by  sheer  compulsion, 
assume  suspicious  attitudes.  However  this  may  bq,  we 
find  Livy  associating  them  with  another  great  strike  or 
uprising  of  the  worlSngmen  which  occurred  B.  C.  185-184, 
ia  Apulia  and  along  the  coast  between  there  and  Bruttium. 

It  was  during  the  days  of  the  stem  Cato's  power,  in  the 
consulship  of  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher  and  M.  Sempronius 
Tuditanus."  The  so-called  province  of  Apulia  was  in  the 
«are  of  the  praBtor,  L.  Postumiu&  This  man's  watch- 
ground  was  Apulia  and  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Tarentum. 
i-..  few  years  afterwards  the  famous  Spartacus  led  his  army 
of  rebel  workingmen,  consisting  of  volunteer  gladiators, 
shepherds,  bacchantes  and  slaves,  to  Metapontem,  where 
be  sx>ent  the  memorable  winter  of  B.  C.  73-72.'*  Too  just 
to  allow  disorder,  too  wise  to  permit  even  a  draught  of 
wine  to  be  drank  in  carousal,  too  good  to  give  his  loved 
aoldiers  flie  bridle,  this  modest  gladiator  here  proved  him- 
self the  terror  of  the  haughty  Romans  and  a  prototype  of 
modem  military  virtue,  genius  and  discipline.  And  this 
town  was  in  the  very  valleys  of  the  scenes  of  our  present 
story."  Livy,  as  is  usual  with  ancient  historians,  when 
speaking  of  the  upiisings  of  the  oppressed  working  classes 
makes  short  work  of  his  story.  "We  linger  upon  his 
stingy  descant  because  of  the  peculiarly  interesting  asso- 
ciations connected  with  the  mightier  revolt  of  the  great 
gladiator  chieftain,  one  hundred  and  ten  years  afterwards 
upon  the  same  spot. 

There  had  been  many  cases  of  dissatisfaction,  some  of 
^hich  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  vigilant  Romans. 

•*Llvy,  XXXIX.    cap  29. 

M  Con«uU  chapter  xii  of  this  work.  WBUch     Aufsi.  dc.Q    31. 

«  Livy,  XXXIX.    29,    and  41. 
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Great  organizations  among  the  enslaved  shepherds  and! 
drovers  were  heard  of.  A  case  was  reported  in  which  de- 
tachments of  half  starved  cowboys  ana  ploughmen  threw 
away  their  bondage,  knocked  down  and  garroted  their 
overseer,  seized  his  knife,  his  sword  and  dub  and  made 
their  way  to  the  mountain  caves  and  jungles  whence  with 
desperate  revenge  and  want,  they  returned  reinforced  to 
plunder  and  sack  their  master's  goods.  It  got  so  tiiat  the 
government  hiirhways  were  unsafe;  and  in  ten  years  from 
the  time  of  our  last  story  of  the  strike  in  Etruria,  192-I82,r 
another  enormous  "  slave  conspiracy  "  had  been  found  to 
exist. 

As  soon  as  reliable  news  of  this  reached  Bome,  L.  Post- 
umius  "  the  praetor,  or  as  the  same  informant  names  hum 
**  propraetor '  in  another  place,"*  instantly  marched  with 
a  large  force  of  troops  to  the  scene.**  The  praetor  had 
previously  had  charge  of  aD  Apulia  and  Bruttium.  He 
had  the  watch  of  all  the  Adriatic  coast  from  Ehegium  to 
Mt.  Garganus,  east  of  the  Appenine  range  and  most  likely 
also  a  considerable  force  of  troops  stationed  at  different 
points  where  Boman  praesidia  or  garrisons  existed.*^  Thi& 
is  self  evident ;  since  the  senators  and  knights  owning  the 
lands  and  the  slaves  who  worked  them  were  also  military 
officers  as  well  as  lawgivers  and  it  was  easv  for  them  to 
legislate  for  placing  the  standing  army  where  it  should^ 
best  protect  their  gluttonous  acquirement  of  wealth. 

The  details  of  the  manoeuvres,  skirmishes  and  battles 
gone  through  with  before  the  cliniax  was  reached,  are  left 
unwritten.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  battle  waa 
fought;  because,  of  the  total  number  of  the  insurgents 
taken,  no  less  than  7,000  were  condenmed  to  the  mines 
and  of  the  great  number  who  were  captured  many  were 
executed  which  means,  of  course,  crucified.**  Those  who 
were  caught  were  certainly  sent  either  to  the  mines,  ad 
jaetaUurny  to  the  Roman  prison,  career  TuUiamis,  or  to  the 
quarries,  lapicidinae.    But  the  most  probable  thing  is, 

wLlvy,  XXXIX.  41,  «d  fin:  **L.  Postttiniiit  propriBtor,  Otti  Tarentnm 
provincia  evenrat,  magnas  pastortim  cot^agationed  Tmaicavit  et  rattqaag  Bmf 
chanailum  qasDstioni^  oum  omni  est  cam." 

89  JBIlcher.  Aufst&nde  der  u^frHen  ArbeUer,  S.  81,  no'e  2. 

4oWeu8eKbom.  Com  on  lAvy,  xxxv.  20 

«Livy.  XYYIY.  29,    '  D«  multia  ^umptam  est  sapplleiam." 

*^Idem,  cep.  41:  *'Partim  oompieheiigoB,  Bomam  ad  senatum  niBsit,  In 
carcerem  omnes  a  P.  Cornelio  coojeoti  sunt." 
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that  there  being  so  many,  they  were  distributed  according 
to  their  adjudged  guilt,  in  the  three  prisons.**  The  horrors 
of  either  of  these  three  places  have  been  described.  But 
this  awful  retribution  inflicted  upon  the  poor  struggling 
workingmen  and  their  suffering  families  by  the  military 
arm  of  Rome,  protecting  slavery  the  most  brutal  and  de- 
moralizing institution  that  ever  cursed  the  nations  of  the 
earth  or  whetted  the  appetites  of  the  greedy  by  locking 
out  honest  laborers  from  their  natural  employ,  failed  to 
stifle  the  hopes  of  those  hardy  mountaineer  farmers  whom 
tyranny  had  turned  into  brigands.  Buoher  renders  a 
word  of  comment  on  Livy's  short-cut  information,  to  the 
effect  that  those  who  escaped,  re-organized  their  banditti 
in  a  distant  point  and  began  anew  their  work  of  pDlage, 
which  he  characterizes  as  having  become  the  plague  of  the 
times — a  plague  which  was  in  effect,  the  foundation  of  that 
terrible  brigandage,  never  suppressed  in  Italy  until  in  re- 
cent years.  This,  then  is  fiie  origin  of  those  terrible 
"  bacchanalian  orgies  " — ^the  innocent  workingmen,  long 
organized  in  the  unions  or  guilds  **  for  self -protection  and 
co-operation  entirely  under  the  laws  and  sanction  of  Numa 
and  Tullius  in  the  old,  happy  days  of  Rome's  golden  econ- 
omies, now  driven  and  dispersed  to  the  wailing  winds  of 
her  night  of  slavery !  '  . 

Noble  writers  of  the  very  ancient  past  have  spoken 
kindly  of  the  Bacchantes  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin- 
speaking  races  of  mankind,  and  lately  I:'63kh,  the  archse- 
ol^st  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  reveal 
the  true  status  of  ancient  life  and  has  uncovered  many 
errors  which  policy  and  prejudice  have  cultivated,  openly 
acknowledges  that  he  flnds  no  element  of  harm  or  of  wrong 
intention  in  the  bacchanalian  organization  among  Greek- 
writing  Societies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  his  invaluable  evi- 
dence we  shall  bring  forward  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  be- 
cause ho  fixes  his  opinion  from  the  unerring  evidence  of 
the  stones  bearing  inscriptions  from  their  own  hands. 

Hesiod  the  poet  and  celebrated  master  who  lived  prob- 
ably more  than  a  thousand  years  before  Christ  and  came 
of  the  lowly  stock,  was  the  first  known  labor  agitator.  His 
greatest  poem, "  Works  and  Days,"  full  of  pleadings  for  the 

^  For  au  elaborate  description  of  the  trade  anions  under  Kuma,  alfto 
on  Seryius  Tullius  and  Clodius,  see  chaj  ters  xiii.— xiz.  of  this  work. 


^ 
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poor,  is  the  first  book  on  the  labor  qnestioiL  He  may  be 
styled  the  father  of  the  emotions  of  pure  sympathy,  be- 
oaose  the  earliest  witness 

But  already  at  his  time  there  were  thousands  of  labor 
societies  that  were  discussing  with  him  this  great  prob- 
lem and  with  him  practically  building  a  cult  of  co-opera- 
tion full  of  the  tender  fifympathies  of  human  brotherhood 
and  of  mutual  support- 


,>■•.■ 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

DRIMAKOS. 

A  QUEER  OLD  MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS^ 

Btrikb  of  Drimakob,  the  Obian  Slave — Co-operation  of  the 
Irascible  with  the  Sjmpatbetio — ^A  Desperate  Greek  Bonds- 
man at  Large — Labor  Grieyanees  of  the  ancient  Scio — ^Tem* 
perament  and  Character  of  Drimakos — ^Vast  Number  of  Tim- 
fortunatfr  Slaves — Revolt  and  Escape  to  the  Mountains — 
Old  Buler  of  the  Mountain  Crags — ^Bigid  Master  and  loving 
Friend — Great  Successes — ^Prioe  offered  for  his  Head — ^How 
he  lost  it — The  Reaction — ^Rich  ao^  Poor  all  mourn  his  Loss 
as  a  Calamity — ^The  Brigands  infest  the  Island  afiresh  since 
the  Demise  of  Drimakos — The  Heroon  at  his  Tomb— An  Al- 
tar of  Pagan  Worship  at  which  this  Labor  Hero  becomes  the 
God,  reversina;  the  Order  of  the  Ancient  Rights — Ruins  of 
his  Temple  stm  extant — ^AthensBus — ^Njmphodorus — ^Arobn- 
ology — ^Views  of  modern  Philologists. 

Ws  are  indebted  to  the  geographer  and  historian  Njm- 
phodonis  Siculns  for  an  account  of  a  very  remarkable 
Btrike  and  maroon-like  revolt  of  slaves  in  the  island  ci 
Scio.  -This  island — the  ancient  Chios— which  lies  in  the 
Qreek  archipelago  at  a  distance  of  7  miles  from  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  contains  an  area  of  little  more  than  500 
square  miles.  It  has,  from  high  antiquity,  been  celebrated 
for  the  ever  varying  beauty  of  its  scenery,  its  peipetual 
verdure,  its  forests  that  are  inaccessible  to  dvuized  life, 
its  countless  streams  and  streamlets  vehose  pure  vraters 
rush  from  calcarious  steeps  and  fall  into  the  tmy  rivers  or 
the  se& 

Chios  is  aged  as  the  primeval  home  of  the  Felasgians 
and  the  Leleges  of  Cyclopean  f^me  and  antiquity,  and 
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consoqiienfly  is  Greek  in  its  remotest  sense.  It  was  of 
all  lanas  most  accursed  with  slavery/  While  the  Pelopon- 
UMUB  and  Attica  recruited  their  slave  ranks  Tnth  their 
own  sons  and  daughters  and  their  prisoners  of  war,  Chioa 
betook  herself  to  tiie  disgraceful  slave  traffic  to  secure  her 
recruits — a  custom  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  her 
neighbors,  the  Phoenicians.  What  the  tale  of  startling 
m)ri8ings  and  shocking  cruelties  of  these  struggling  peo- 

f)Ie  would  be  if  told,  we  know  not; '  for  we  are  obliged  to 
et  fdl  knowledge  lapse  in  the  aeons  of  an  unwritten  past 
and  patiently  wait  until  the  era  of  our  story,  accidentally 
recorded  by  Nymphodorus,  a  geographer,  as  having  tran- 
spired a  short  time  before  his  day. 

Judging  from  this  we  are  able  to  fix  its  date,"  not  at 
about  250  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ  as  surmised  by 
Dr.  Biicher,  but  at  a  very  much  earlier  period.  We  fol- 
low the  story  of  Nymphodorus,  who  received  this  inf orma- 

s  All  over  Orefce  and  especially  In  Chios  in  Ionia  there  waa  constant  fear  of 
•l«ye  rebeUlons.  "ittato  (BepuMic  ix.  6  fin.  and  in  very  many  other  passages), 
mentions  this  fact  as  a  constant  terror  in  those  days. 

I  The  indications  are  that  there  constantly  occurred  in  those  times  mutinies 
Mttong  the  working  people.  Many  of  them  were  prodigious.  Dim  information 
of  one  in  Southern  Greece  is  found,  which  occurred  between  800  and  400  years 
before  Christ.  The  cruelty  of  misters  was  so  great  that  when  an  earthquake  de- 
itroyed  20,000  i>eople  it  was  believed  to  be  their  punishment  for  cruelty.  The 
aU»prevailing  fear  of  being  murdered  by  slaves  is  frequently  hinted  at  by  Plato. 
To  r«ad  the  eleventh  chmter  of  the  first  book  of  Macrobius  is  really  worth  the 
attention  of  the  thoughtful.  It  is  replete  with  evidence  that  anciently  there  was 
«  strong  anti-slavery  movement.  Macrobius,  (AttemaMorum,  I.  xi.  7-9,  Eyasen- 
hardt),  says :  "  Vis  tu  cogitare  eos  quoa  ius  tuum  uocas  isdem  seminibus  ortos 
^odem  firui  caelo,  eque  uiuere,  aequo  mori?  Semi  sunt:  immo  homines.  Serui 
sunt:  immo  conserui,  si  cogitaueris  tantundem  in  utrosque  lioere  fortuxuB.  Tam 
tu  iUum  uidere  libemm  potes  quam  ille  te  semum.  Neecis  qua  SBtate  Hecuba 
■erulre  ooeperit,  qua  Crcesus,  qua  Darei  mater,  qua  Diogenes,  qua  Plato  ipse  ? 
Poatremo  quid  ita  nomen  semitutis  horremus  ?  seruus  est  quidem,  aed  nece-^v 
altftte,  sed  fortasse  libero  animo  seruus  est.  Hoc  illi  nocebit  si  ostonderis  qa  i 
non  sit.  Alius  libidini  semlt,  alius  auaritlae,  alius  ambitioni,  omnes  spei,  omnes 
ttmoxl."  Again  (I^tm  13-U;  come  the  prophetic  words:  "  Non  potest  amor  cum 
timore  misceri.  Unde  pntas  adrogantissimum  illud  manasse  prouerbium  quo 
lactatur  totidem  hostes  nobis  esse  quot  seruos  ?  Non  habemus  illos  hostes  sed 
flMimuB,  onm  in  illos  superbisgimi  oontumeliosissimi  crudelissimi  sumus  et  ad 
rikbiem  noe  cogunt  peruenire  delicisd.  ut  quicquid  non  ex  uoluntate  respondlt 
iram  fnroremque  euocet."  But  it  was  fear  rather  than  compassion  that  forced 
our  hard-hearted  foref&thers  to  talk  in  this  strain. 

*  Schambaoh,  Italitdie  Sdavenanfitaad,  I.,  S.  6;  refers  to  this  slave  insnire.?- 
Uon  in  the  following  clearly  expressed  language:  "  Auch  das  riche  Chios  war  zu 
dexaelben  Zeit  B.  C,  134,  der  Schauplatz  einer  wilden  Sclavenemp5rung,  die  erst 
naoh  mehreren  Jahren  unterdrtickt  wurde.  Athensdus  VI.  He  seems  to  have 
no  doubt  as  to  the  era  of  the  story  of  Drimakos  beingidentical  with  that  of  th» 

great  servild  wars.  But  what  time  did  it  begin  ?This  is  the  important  ques- 
on.  Athensens  says  or  intimates  that  Drimakos  was  in  the  vigor  of  manhood 
when  he  began  the  revolt;  but  he  was  an  old  man  when  he  died  and  up  to  the  last 
the  malcontents  held  their  ground.  Now  if  we  agree  with  Schambach  that  his 
•*  en  derselben  Zeit "  meant  the  end  of  the  period,  or  thereabout,  we  must  add  at 
least  30  years  to  allow  him  to  become  an  ^d  man  which  makes  the  rebellion  to 
have  begun  about  the  year  B.  C.  364. 
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iion  direoUj  from  the  Ghians  themBelyes,  from  whom  he 
must  have  received  his  data  while  visiting  the  island  and 
its  inhabitants  in  search  of  information  for  his  book  which 
was  a  description  of  the  coast  of  Asia  minor  and  the  mul-* 
titude  of  islands,  large  and  small,  that  stud  the  Archi- 
pelago. 

The  islanders  recounted  to  Nymphodorus  that  a  slave 
named  Drimakos  had  lived  and  died  in  those  parts,  whose 
history  was  remarkable.  Consequently  this  Sicilian  Oreeli^ 
whose  errand  was  knowledge,  became  curious  to  know 
about  the  strange  man  Drimakos  and  all  the  particulars, 
in  order  to  embellish  iiie  chapter  of  his  ^  Nomima  Asias" 
or  customs  and  habits  of  the  Asians — ^in  other  words,  his 
descriptive  geography.  And  now  that  our  attention  is 
fastened  upon  so  weird  an  object  as  a  runaway  slave 
with  drawn  dagger,  bolting  from  his  pursuing  owner  and 
-ohmbing  a  crag  to  a  mountain  den  with  a  dozen  aboHtion- 
ists  as  desperate  as  he,  we  pause  to  ask,  wli[6  is  this  Nym- 
phodorus?  ; 

Alas  such  curiosity  is  rewarded  with  the  Aggravation  of 
a  mystery!  We  know  nothing  of  Nymphodorus.  We 
only  know  that  he  lived  and  wrote  in  his  geography  a  de- 
scription, not  only  of  the  island  of  Scio  as  it  was  before 
the  time  of  Christ,  but  also  of  the  customs  and  usuages 
that  were  practiced  by  its  inhabitants;  and  interspersed 
in  his  work  there  was  many  an  incident,  description 
and  story,  one  of  which  was  this  tale  of  Drimakos,  the 
runaway  slave.  We  know  that  this  priceless  hterary  gem, 
like  the  noble  but  lost  chapters  of  Diodorus,  and  Sallust, 
of  Livy,  of  Fenestella,  Dion  Cassius,  Theophanes,  Nicolaus 
Damascenus,  CsaciHus  Calactenus  and  a  wealth  of  others 
with  their  flood  of  facts,  come  to  us  only  in  the  second- 
hand and  oblique  mention  of  others  who  read  them  before 
the  J  were  destroyed;  or  sometimes  in  multilated  frag- 
ments of  the  originals  which  escaped  the  vandals  who 
perhaps  thought  that  by  robbing  posterity  of  facts  that 
disclosed  the  beastliness  of  their  institutions  they  might 
tK)nfer  a  favor  upon  the  sin  as  well  as  the  sinners  whose 
power  they  fawned  upon  and  flattered.  At  any  rate  the 
work  of  Nymphodorus  is  lost;  and  the  question  remains: 
who  is  Nymphodorus  and  what  about  Dnmakos  the  Chiaj) 
runaway  slave? 
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The  fact  is;  AtheDseus/  an  Egyptian  of  aniaqnitj,  satr 
and  read  this  book  of  NymphodoruB  the  geographer,  ami 
in  his  ^  Deipnasophistae  or  Banquet  of  the  Learned,"  a 
pot  pourri  or  hodge-podge  of  science,  history  and  anec- 
dote, reproduced  for  us  the  essential  facts  concerning  this 
affair  of  Drimakos,  which  was  no  little  incident  to  make 
light  of,  but  a  Tast  insurrection  of  slaves,  like  that  of  Eimus; 
and  Spartacus,  involTing  a  lifetime,  with  bloody  wars  and  a 
great  and  terrible  and  successful  struggle  of  '^  outlaws" 
against  society.  .  It  is  Athenseus,  the  middleman  then,  not 
Nymphodorus,  whom  we  must  follow  and  carefully  scan, 
picking  every  word  down  to  the  bone,  to  get  the  meat  of 
his  language;  always  suc^icious  enough  of  translations  to 
avoid  tiiem  coitirely,  especially  when  exhuming  such  liter* 
ary  mummies  as  those  wrapped  and  preserved  in  chemicals 
musty  with  the  taint  of  labor. 

Nymphodorus  in  his  lost  work  on  the  customs  and  usa* 
ges  of  the  Asians,*'  says  it  was  not  long  before  his  time 
that  the  facts  concerning  Drimakos  occurred.  But  al-- 
though  no  doubts  exist  regarding  i^e  truth  of  the  general 
facts,  nobody  is  dear  as  to  the  exact  time  of  Nymphodorus. 
Whether  the  insurrection  of  ttie  Ghian  slaves  was  a  spas^ 
modic  afiEair^  belonging  to  one  lifetime,  or  whether  the^ 
episode  of  Drimakos  was  simply  one  incident  distinguished 
for  its  magnitude  and  duration  among  many  that  for  ages 
were  constantly  occurring,  is  a  problem.'  We  shall  pre* 
sent  the  facts  as  given  in  the  Deipnosophisiae  of  Athemeufr 
carefully  adhering  to  the  points  in  the  text  and  seasoning 
the  story  only  to  befit  the  character  of  our  pages  for  the 
general  reader*  But  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  to- 
confute  our  theory  thai  Nymphodorus  wrote  his  story  at 
least  a  century  before  Christy  and  that  the  true  age  ol 
Drimakos  was  that  of  the  other  great  slave  rebellions  which 
began  to  rage  about  a  century  and  a  half  before  Christ 

*  Most  ehronologlstff  make  AthensBUs  to  have  lived  about  A.  D.  3S0.  Dr. 
Bttoher,  therefore,  miiBt  certainly  be  entirely  inoorreot  in  putting  the  date  of  th»- 
work  of  Nymphodorus  at  "  Mitte  des  dritten  Jahrhundertes  naoh  G9iri8to ;  At^-- 
tUUU  der  wmien  Arbeiter,  &  22,  since  Athenseus  himself  lired  before  that  time. 
We  are  ftaUy  confirmed  in  the  opinion  tiiat  Drimakos'  uprising  was  contem>- 
i;K>raneous  with  that  of  Eunos  of  Sicily  and  Aiistonious  of  Pergamus,  and  was  an 
outcrop  of  that  great  agitation. 

s  Ntf/xiMA  Ao-Mi«.  The  island  of  Chios  was  only  separated  from  the  continent 
of  Asia  by  a  strait  7  miles  wide,  and  easily  yislble  firom  the  main  shore.  For  ai 
good  dflsciiption  of  this  island,  see  Eokenbrecher:  DU  /niel  ChiM,  Berlin,  IMS. 

6  Pauly^s  Real  Encydopadia,  Vol.  V,  S.  193,  contains  an  article  f^om  Wester* 
mann,  discussing  tiie  probable  time  of  Nymphodorus,  q.  v. 
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From  liie  stoiy  as  related  by  Athensens  it  does  not  ap- 
pear iliat  DrimaJios  escaped  from  his  master  amid  scenes 
of  blood-shedding,  but  that  those  horrors  were  reserved 
for  the  immediate  future.  He  was  then  a  young  man  of 
great  sternness  and  determination,  shrinking  from  noth- 
ing he  had  set  his  mind  upon,  and  too  nervous  and  sensi- 
tive to  bear  the  galling  humiliations  of  slavery.  He  was 
also  a  man  of  sympathies,  and  felt  for  his  fellow  slaves  as 
well  as  himself.  In  such  a  frame  of  mind  he  could  not 
but  have  felt  deeply  for  the  thousands  of  poor  creatures 
who  had  been  bought  or  kidnapped  from  their  native 
homes  and  brought  to  this  island  to  be  sold  like  animals 
and  here  forced  to  delve  under  the  merciless  lash.  Most 
of  the  labor  of  land  culture  and  mechanics,  all  the  house- 
hold drudgery,  as  well  as  the  attendance  upon  arrogant 
lords  and  ladies,  and  the  office  work  of  the  government^ 
was  performed  in  those  days  by  slaves;  and  Chios  was  no 
exception. 

Like  AxshsBOS^  Oleon,  Athenion  and  Sparfcacus,  the  des- 
perate young  man  broke  his  bonds  by  some  violent  effort. 
It  miay  have  been  tl^  immediate  result  of  a  quarrel  with 
his  master  or  his  overseer,  or  pezhaps  a  conspiracy  of  a 
handful  of  fellow  bondsmen  as  in  the  case  of  Athenion 
or  Bpartacus;  perhaps  a  stampede  after  a  battle  with  clubs 
and  buKtcher-knives.  One  thing  we  know  upon  such  points 
in  general:  masters  were  on  the  alert  at  all  times,  having 
litde  confidence  in  tiieir  human  chattels,  and  kept  them 
under  gqaaffd,  oHe(n  chained  at  night  and  in  many  places, 
braaaded. 

When  Drimalkoe  arrived  in  the  mountains  with  his  band 
0f  vunaways,  he  found  in  the  clefts  of  rock  and  among  the 
son-'warmed  ledges,  suitable  fastnesses  wherein  not  only 
to  bide  in  safety  but  to  sleep,  and  obtain  repose.  Hunt- 
ers and  other  mountaineers  had  been  there  before  them 
and  built  an  occasional  cabin.  With  the  rocks  and  frag- 
ments they  erected  more,  and  with  axes  and  perhaps  saws 
and  other  tools,  covered  them  and  constructed  for  them- 
selves rough  seats  and  tables.  But  food  was  only  to  be 
had  in  the  granaries  and  houses  below,  in  the  richly  cul- 
tivated valleys,  and  in  the  distant  city  tibey  had  left. 

Here  the  masters  were  up  in  arms,  ready  for  an  expedi- 
tion in  pursuit  of  their  escaped  bondsmen     The  word 
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want  vigoroudj  forth  that  they  must  be  retaken,  either 
dead  or  alive.  On  the  other  hand  while  preparations  were 
making  for  a  grand  pursuit,  other  slaves  took  flight  and 
centered  to  the  mountain  flasnires  of  Drimakos,  now  their 
acknowledged  leader. 

How  they  got  their  first  supply  of  provisions  we  are 
unaware,  but  they  certainly  did  not  starve.  The  same 
question  might  in  the  absence  of  these  particulars  also  be 
asked  as  to  how  they  were  supplied  with  arms  with  which 
to  do  battle  with  their  pursuers.  What  we  know  is  that 
they  were  the  recipients  of  good  luck;  partly  through 
their  own  courage  and  partly  through  a  combination  of 
circumstances  which  favored  them  from  the  start. 

The  whole  truth  is,  they,  like  Eunus  and  the  smiling 
goddess  Demeter,  or  Spiuttacus  and  his  fortune-telling 
wife,  who  foretold  prodigies  of  happiness,  had  also  their 
Messiah,  soothsayer,  prophet  and  warrior  in  the  person  of 
Drimakos,  whom  thej  implicity  obeyed  and  worshiped 
with  a  superstitious  awe;  and  so  long  as  the  enthusiasm 
of  this  behef  in  him  as  a  Savior  remained  untarnished, 
their  heaven-inspired  dash  and  valor  were  insurmounta- 
ble and  their  prowess  was  unscathed.  Moreover  there 
prevailed  a  superstition  among  the  slave-owning  Chians 
themselves,  against  slavery  and  especiallv  this  class  of 
slave-holding  practiced  on  the  island  of  Chios.  In  proof 
of  this  we  quote  from  Athenseus  the  following: 

**  Nymphodorus,  it  is  thus  seen,  has  f umi£&ed  us  with 
the  account;  but  I  find  that  in  many  copies  of  his  history 
Drimakos  is  not  spoken  of  by  name.  Yet  I  cannot  imag- 
ine that  any  of  you  are  ignorant  of  what  Herodotus,  that 
prince  of  historians,  said  regarding  the  Chian,  Panionios, 
and  what  righteous  punishment  he  underwent  for  having 
castrated  three  boys  and  sold  them.''    Then  again  Nicol- 

7  Herodotus,  J9t<torion,  viii.  Urania,  106-106.  The  horrible  story  of  revenge 
Is  thus  told  by  Herodotus  and  tersely  illustrates  the  almost  inoonceiyable  tan- 
tality  and  cruelty  of  slavery  or  of  the  greed  which  inspired  it.  ^*  Ex  vovritav  5)| 
"nifiamritav  o  'EpM^irt^os  ^v  r^fktyLvrn  rurtf  ribi\  a5ici^9^i^t  rytVcro voLvTMy rAy iquctv 
ijjuiey.  akovra  yap  avrov  vir6  voktpkiMV  «al  vMAc6ficvoy  Mvctroi  ncytMViOf ,  Avi|P 
Xiof,  Of  Ti)v  4,6i\v  xarconjiraTO  aw*  e/tytv  avovtMTarttv,  ocias  vap  xr^oiro  iratMC 
tlBtos  ivaftfi,ivovij  iKTofivttv,  aytWur  iwttKtt  is  S^p^if  re  xai  E^aor  j^niiM-rmp 
ftrydAwK.  irapd  yap  Tolai  fiapfiaaoiai.  rifiiturepot  clat  oi  cvvovxoi  iriirriof  circica  rnff 
vavris  rStv  ivopxiMV.  oAAovs  re  ori  b  HaviuviQi  i^iraiit  voAAovf ,  arc  wofvfiwos  Ik 
rovWwv  ri)P  Coriv,  xoi  5i|  koX  rovrov.  «al  ov  yap  rd  travra  iivvrvx**  6  'Epfitfri/yioVt 
airucv^crai  ««e  rStv  SopdiMf  vapd  ^a(n\^a  p-er*  aKKtav  2«l»pwv*  vpoFOV  ii  trpoi6vTOt 
wdvTMv  rS»v  tvvovx**v  inp^Ti  pdXi<rra  va^i.  Hip^n.  106.  'Of  oi  r^  <rrp^rcv/yia  r^ 
Uepo'iKNi'  o.o/ma  6  ^ao'iAeus  cirl  raf  'A^ijvac  twv  iv  SapSitri,  iv$avra  lcara^dr  Kara  5i( 
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«ti8  the  peripatetic  as  well  as  Poseidonius  the  stoic  both 
wrote  in  their  histories  that  the  Chians  were  afterwards 
enslaved  by  Methridates,  tyrant  of  Cappadocia,  and  bound 
hand  and  foot,  were  given  over  to  their  own  slaves.  Surely 
the  gods  were  angry  with  the  Chians."  * 

Nor  was  this  superstition  against  all  kinds  of  chattel 
4slavery  confined  to  the  island  of  Chios.  The  people  of 
.Attica  and  different  parts  of  Greece  were  tormented  with 
conscience  on  account  of  their  unjust  system  of  slavery 
and  the  ever-recurring  revolts  of  their  slaves;  and  the 
Lookrians,  who  n^ver^lerated  slavery,  taunted  them  for 
their  wickedness.*  But  the  revolts  of  the  slaves  them- 
selves, and  the  growing  number  of  the  psomokolaphoi  or 
runaways  and  the  consequent  loss  to  their  masters,  to- 
gether with  the  desperate,  often  bloody  deeds  of  these 
runaways  whetted  their  sins  and  inflamed  their  fears  lest 
the  gods  should  frown  upon  them  as  the  upholders  of  this 
national  abomination.  Add  to  all  this  the  further  and 
significant  fact  that  the  freedmen  all  around  them  were  in 
sympathy  mth  the  slaves  and  were  often  organized  into 
powerful  unions  which  sometimes  even  permitted  the 
slaves  to  membership.^®    Especially   was  this  the  case 

ri  trfnjytia  6  *Ep^tfri/uiof  ««  yijv  ttiv  Mvairfv^  rrir  Xtoi  fiiv  vefiovrai^  'ArapvcO?  Se 
KokitTtu^  cvpicrxci  rhv  UavtMviov  ivBavra,  iniyyovt  6i  <Ary«  irpbc  avrbv  iroAAovf  ical 
^iXiovs  K6yovi'  irpStra  fiiv  ot  Ka.Ta\4yav  oaa  avrhs  SC  ixtivov  eypi  iya6d'  Sevrtpa 
i4  oi  vwiffxytvfjityitt  avrl  rovWttr  otra  pjnv  ayoBi,  voi^<rei,  riv  xo/mio-a/ievof  rovs  oiicera; 
ouci-g  iKttvn'  wrrt  JMroBe^diitvov  a(rfi€vov  TOVf  K6yovi  rov  Jlaviiaviov  jco^tirat  ra 
riKva  KoX  ^v  ywtUKa-  in  oi  &pa  iravotictii  ficv  «rcpieAajSc,  cAeyc  6  'Ep/uuSri/mof  rdie- 
*^*Q  rr&mwv  dvhfSw  ^5i^  \^4ikMrra.  kn*  ipyt»v  dvoauardrwv  rov  fiCov  icn^ira^eve,  ri  «re 
«yti>  KOKOV  if  avTAC  1}  Totv  ifJLUv  m  epyacrarOf  if  <rc,  if  tuv  oStv  rira,  ort  /uie  dvr'  aviph^ 
^iroiifcav  rh  ^ifjcv^tvai;  efidxe^f  re  Otovt  AifO'ctv  ola  c^irvai^  rorc*  oi  at  woiTJaavra 
ivoata,  v^/uiy  &icaiy  xptutfitvoty  vtrfyayov  «$  X'P^^  '''^f  epas^  Start  at  f&if  fi,ipi.\}/€La0<u 
liiv  dn*  ifieo  rot  ^tPOfiiir^v  Sitniv.'*  *Oc  St  ot  ravra  uvtiSiat^  dxBivnav  rStv  iraiBav  e; 
&i^ty,  i7i'a7Ka^rro  o  Ilaviuvun  r£»v  ewvrov  iraiSiav  rtaaiptav  i6vriav  rd  oiSoia  dirora/t- 
vtiv  dvayKai6p.tvi  fie  c«ro4«c  ravra*  avrov  re,  wf  rai;ra  «pYa<raro,  oi  Ttalhts  dvayKa- 
i6p.tvot,  drrirafivov,  Ilai'UiSiaoi'  fiiv  wv  ovru  ircpi^A^c  ff  rt  rCait  koX  o  'Ep/tort^oc*" 
8  Atlxenacns  DeipnosophisUx,  lib.  VI.  cap.  vii. 

*  AthensBus,  idem;  B5ckh,  Public  Economy  of  the  Athenians,  mentions  it 
10  See  Lllders,  Die  Dionysischen  KUngOer  S.  46-47,  also  S.  22.  We  have  how- 
ever given  Lttders'  views  and  proof  (seep.  98  and  note  27)  in  full  in  another  chap- 
ter, q.  V.  The  evidence  as  to  slaves  being  sometimes  members  is  overwhelming. 
Foucart,  Associations  Rdigleuses  Chez  Lea  Gfreos,  pp.  6-6  says:  "  U  en  6tait  tout  aa- 
trement  pour  les  thiases  et  les  Cranes.  Non-seulement  ils  etaient  ouverts  auz 
femmes  mais  encore  les  Strangers,  les  personnes  de  condition  ou  d'origine  ser- 
vile y  avaient  accds.  Ce  dernier  point  est  d'une  grande  importance,  fort  heur- 
eusement,  les  tdmoignages  des  monuments  6pigraphiques  sent  assez  precis  pour 
l'6tablir  avec  une  eutidre  Evidence.  U  serait  inutile  de  citer  toutes  les  inscrip- 
tions qui  en  donnent  la  preuve :  J'en  ai  seulement  choisi  quelques-unes,  pour 
montrer  que  cette  composition  ^tait  la  mdme  dans  les  diff6rents  pays.  Les  ex- 
amples sont  assez  nombreux  pour  qu  11  soit  permis  d'6tendre  la  conclusion  aux 
cas  mdmes  odi  la  preuve  directe  ilut  d6fant,  et  de  regarder  I'admission  des  fem- 
mes, des  Strangers,  des  afilranchis  et  des  esclaves,  comme  un  caractdre  commun 
de  toutes  c«8  associations."    Foucart  ftirther  shows  that  freedmen  and  £re3d- 
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among  the  Oreek-speakicg  slaves — ^f  ar  more  bo  tban  among 
the  Romans — and  in  these  society  meetings  they  all, 
bondsmen  and  freedmen  alike,  under  protection  of  their 
secret  eromoa  or  union,  discussed  their  sufferings  and  per- 
haps also  concocted  their  plots  of  salvation.  Thus,  fr<Mn 
all  sources — the  inner-consciences,  the  frowning  gods,  the 
slaves'  own  grievances  and  the  constantly  recurring  strikes 
maintained  by  runaways  and  Woody  battles — greedy  cap- 
italists were  reminded  of  this  abomination  which  they  were 
hugging,  even  in  ancient  days. 

The  words  of  Nymphod(Mnis  plainly  tell  us  that  in  the 
Island  of  Chios  revolts  and  escape  to  the  mountains  were 
of  common  occurrence.  His  words  reproduced  in  the 
banquet  of  the  learned  by  AthensBus  make  the  matter 
plain.  We  give  them  below  in  a  note  from  the  old  echoli*- 
ast  latin  version  of  1557,  as  they  introduce  the  story  in 
plain  words."  The  reader  is  now  fully  prepared  by  this 
description  of  the  surroundings  to  comprehend  the  story 
of  DrimakoB  whom  w«  left  in  the  mountains  with  his  fol- 
lowers, busily  at  work  with  saws  and  axes  building  rough 
cabins  and  meditating  a  desp<5rate  swoop  upon  the  city 
tiiey  had  left»  iiiat  they  might  seisse  a  part  of  €ie  grain 
and  stores  which  their  own  former  labor  and  that  of  their 
fellow  bondsmen  had  created.  This  expedition  was  weQ 
planned.    Of  this  we  have  assurance  in  the  words  of 

woman  got  ttieir  freedom  many  times  through  their  <Mrganiratlon.  Under  the 
head  *'AflraD0hi8  on  esclayes,"  p.  7,  he  citee  inecri^ttone  whose  etpigrapha  dearly 
explain  that  eiave^  were  membera  in  Rhodes.  We  have  elsewhere  shown  that 
the  ancient  states  owned  slaves.  They  were  known  as  puhho  seryatrts.  *'  Une 
Insoription  de  I'ile  de  Rhodes  mentionne  nne  BOci6t6  religiense  compos6e  dee 
esolaves  pnbiios  de  la  ville  (royez  p.  112,  note  4).  La  mntllation  du  monument 
•nldye  &  ce  t^moignage  tme  portie  de  sa  valenr.    Mais  I'examen  des  nomsi>ro- 


pres  qui  se  rencontrent  dans  les  antres  inaoriptions  pronve  qne  oes  assoeiationa 
lettaint  les  affranchis  et  probablement  mtaie  les  esclaves."  On  pag6  1\% 
d  by  Foucart  occnr  the  words:  "Un  fragment  dlnscription,  restitulpar  Keil 

d'nne  manidre  hardie,  mais,  &  tont  prendre,  vraisemblable,  montrerait  la  com- 


position particulidre  de  la  Boci^td  qui  se  placalt  sonsle  patronage  de  Zens  Ataby 
rios.  Eue  anrait  6t6  formde  des  egclaTes  publics  de  la  ville  de  Rhodes,  et  c'est 
IHin  d'enx  qui  aurait  ex6rc6  le  sacerdoce.  Vir^p  Aioo-ara^pi  aarav rSiv  raf  96kivs 
6oiiAwv,  Evai.  •cv<k  Ypa/u./uiaTev$  Sa/ui  6vio$  itparvo  9a%  Atbf  'AraiNp^ov  .  «  .  rStv 
KVfUwv  'Po&'mv  av  4BiikK*  A  tl  'A  ra^picp ....  Philologus,  2d  sttppl.,  p.  618."  It 
seems  exceedln^y  strange  that  this  learned  aathor  Fhould  lack  the  power  of 
penetration  so  far  as  to  continually  make  «  hack  of  a  pet  idiosyncrasy  regarding 
wese  innumerable  organisations  having  been  strictly  religious  orders.  The  fact 
is,  as  we  continoally  show,  braced  alsobyepigraphists  likeMommsen  and  B5ckh 
that  they  were  honajide  labor  societies  eompelled  under  vigorous  laws  to  cover 
their  real  object  with  the  shield  of  the  Pagan  faith. 

11  "Haec  fgitur  de  illis  scripeit  Nymphodorus  in  Asise  Navigations,  Ghioram 
■ervi  ab  ipsis  dominis  aufugientes  in  monies  sublimioraque,  ipsoriim  devastantee 
multi  simul  coacti  sunt.  Est  enim  ipsa  insula  aspera  mttltisqne  arborlbus  re- 
ferts."    AthensBus.  VI.,  chap,  vii.,  (NaJtalisde  Comisibtut,  Vm'to,  1556). 
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AthensBus  who  says  that  DrimakoB  was  not  really  the  ag- 
gressor but  tliat  the  Chiaos  sent  an  expedition  into  the 
mgitives'  retreat,  and  that  the  latter  being  favored  and 
well  generaled,  came  off  victorious.  This  means  that  the 
Chians  were  decoyed  into  ambush  by  Drimakos,  attacked,, 
cut  to  pieces,  their  arms  captured  and  the  slaves  left  com- 
plete masters  of  the  field.  In  other  words,  there  was 
fought  a  bloody  battle,  even  a  succession  of  battles,  and  of 
such  terrible  cruelty  that  even  the  heart  of  the  stem  Dri- 
makos was  melted  with  sympathy  and  he  soon  sought  a 
council  of  arbitration  to  put  a>  stop  to  the  ruthless  effusion 
of  blood.  But  this  did  not  occur  until  sometime  after  the 
first  decisive  contest  with  the  masters  was  fought 

When,  by  this  and  other  victories,  the  slaves  found 
Ui^nselves  in  full  possession  of  their  caverns,  and  their 
new  home  supplied  with  provisions,  their  soldiers  with 
anus  captured  from  the  defeated  masters,  and  their  numi- 
bers  much  augmented  by  incoming  detachments  of  runa* 
ways  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  they  began  to  think  of 
discipline  and  order.  Drimakos  was  made  king,  com- 
mander-in-ehief  and  despot;  and  he  began  to  exercise  an 
iron  rule  over  his  subjects  nearly  as  severe,  but  more  just 
ttian  that  of  their  former  masters.*  Having  vanqnifidied 
the  armies  of  the  masters  in  repeated  and  bloody  battles, 
causing  a  state  of  things  which  may  have  lasted  for  years 
— since  both  the  duration  and  dates  are  forg^otten  hj  our 
historian — ^the  slaves  continued  to  get  their  provisions- 
from  the  granaries,  bams,  forms  and  stores,  in  the  f ollow« 
ing  extraordinary  manner: 

A  council  or  conference  was  called  by  this  victorious 
iKMn  of  the  mountains,  whereat  the  Chian  masters  were 
invited  to  participate  with  him  and  his  victorious  legions 
on  equal  terms,  under  a  fiag  of  truce.  When  the  gener- 
als and  magistrates  of  the  city  and  the  rebels  met,  king 
Drimakos  made  a  speech  which  contained  a  covenant  ^ 
arbitration,  perhaps  xmheard  of  before  or  since.    We  give 

u  The  latin  v«Kion  Aiben,  VI.  chap.  viil.  NaUd.  de  Com,  Ven.  16S6,  tells  it  in: 
these  words :  *'  Paolo  ante  nostra  tempora  famnlum  quendam,  narraot  ipsi  Ghii, 
pr^tigisse  atque  in  ipsis  montibus  hamtasse,  qui  cum  esset  bellicosus  animoqaa- 
virlll  fbgltivornm  i^eryorum  Dux  ac  imperator  declaratus  erat,  non  aliter  atque 
reges  solet  ezercitus  cum  sei>iu8  postea  Gbii  copias  in  enm  eduzissent,  nihilque 
fliciwe  possent,  abi  eoe  Primacns  (aic  enim  servus  nominatur)  fmstra  interior 
eonepffiiit,  tia  ad  iltoa  locutas  eat."  The  gist  of  hia  speech  we  give  in  fall,  Vida- 
Supra, 
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the  substance  of  his  proposition  in  his  own  words,  in  order 
to  show  that  singular  examples  of  oo-operation  and  arbi- 
tration have  been  tried  in  tne  remote  past: 

^'An  oracle  has  been  consulted  and  our  revolt  has,  from 
the  start,  been  upheld  by  the  gods.  We  shall  never  lay 
down  our  arms.  We  shall  never  again  submit  to  the 
drudgery  of  bondage.  We  are  fixed  in  our  own  minds 
and  act  under  counsel  of  the  Almighty.  Nevertheless  if 
you  follow  my  advice  and  adhere  to  it  in  the  strictest  faith, 
after  signing  this  pledge  and  contract,  the  war  may  be 
terminated  and  the  further  efihision  of  blood  dispensed 
virith;  then  we  can  mutually  live  in  peace  and  enjoy  tran- 
quility on  terms  which  vnll  be  full  of  prosperity  to  the 
whole  state  of  which  we  all  are  members." 

The  Ohians  who  had  been  humbled  by  their  defeats  and 
losses  consented  to  an  armistice  of  war,  thus  recogniz- 
ing for  the  slaves  the  dignity  of  a  public  enemy.  They  found 
it  a  convenience,  doubtless  against  their  will,  to  submit  to 
propositions  of  reason.    Drimakos  then  explained  his  plan : 

"  What  we  want  is  enough  to  subsist  upon; — no  more. 
In  future,  when  hunger  and  need  inspire  us,  we  shall  visit 
your  granaries,  flocks  and  stores  and  take  what  we  require 
but  always  by  weight  and  measure.  The  weights  and 
measures  are  to  be  these  which  we  have  brought  you  and 
exhibit  before  your  eyes.  Here  also  is  a  signet"  with 
which  we  propose  to  seal  up  your  storehouses  and  grana- 
ries after  taJong  from  them  what  we  require,  as  by  this 
means  you  will  be  able  to  distinguish  our  work  from  that 
of  common  robbers.  Eegarding  the  slaves  who  in  future 
shall  escape  from  you  to  our  camp,  I  shall  rigidly  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  each  man's  running  away,  weigh  his 
story  carefully,  and  after  submitting  his  case  to  an  unbi- 
ased examination,  if  he  be  found  to  have  suffered  injustice 
at  your  hand,  proving  that  he  has  been  treated  wrongly 
by  you,  I  shall  protect  him.  If  on  the  contrary,  the  run- 
away slave  be  found  not  to  have  had  a  sufficient  cause,  I 
shall  return  him  to  his  master." 

Drimakos,  it  is  seen,  thus  recognized  and  upheld  slavery 
as  an  institution,  only  punishing  its  abuses.     This  fact 

u  By  the  word  ased  in  Atheneas  meaning  eignet  or  seal  we  are  Brobably  to 
understand  a  contrivance  of  eome  kind  for  loddng  up  the  Btore-hoftseB  and 
granaries— locks  and  keys. 
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ooiresponds  with  the  ancient  opinion  that  slaveiy  was 
right;  a  thing  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
the  prevalence  of  this  aged  institution  and  the  inculcation 
of  the  competitiye  system  through  its  massiye  religious 
and  political  machinery,  based  upon  an  unscrupulous 
ownership  alike  of  men  and  things,  by  the  ancient  law  of 
entailment  *and  primogenitiure.  We  do  not  find  that  the 
slave  system  was  ever  publicly  and  boldly  and  philosophi- 
caUy  denounced  as  an  institution.  But  it  is  certain  that 
it  was  fought  in  the  secret  unions  and  communes  until 
Jesus  daringly  came  out  in  open  discourse  against  it  and 
founded  Ohristianity  upon  the  new  basis  of  absolute 
equality  of  man,  which  was  essentially,  as  the  results  have 
proved,  a  revolution  or  upturning  of  the  entire  system  of 
paganism  and  its  heathenish  discrimination  between  the 
grandee  and  his  human  chattels;  and  to  him  must  be 
ascribed  the  authorship  of  the  idea  of  unconditional  eman- 
cipation. But  while  Drimakos  could  not  unscrupulously 
war  with  slavery  as  an  institution  his  course  is  exactly  in 
line  with  the  great  movement  of  his  day  which  in  other 
chapters  we  are  describing  ^^  in  these  arguments.  He  be- 
trays himsdf  in  the  foregoing  speech  to  have  been,  like 
Eunus,  a  soothsayer,  or  prophet,  or  Messiah,  such  as  the 
innumerable  sodalieia  and  thiasoi,  or  labor  unions  every- 
where possessed. ^^  He,  like  Spartacus,  Blossius,  Eunus, 
and  the  rest,  was  infused  with  this  strange,  everywhere- 
prevailing  idea  of  some  Messiah  coming  to  the  redemption 
of  the  poor  slave.  All  the  slave  runaways  were  supersti- 
tious, and  used  in  good  faith  and  in  harmonious  consis- 
tency with  their  creed,  this  nympholepsy  of  the  Messiah, 
long  before  the  real  Messiah  came.^ 

These  conditions  of  Drimakos  were  readily  agreed  to 
by  the  Chian  capitalists,  who  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
refuse.  In  consequence,  so  soon  as  the  stipulations  were 
formally  signed  they  went  into  effect  and  the  slave-king 
for  many  years  had  only  to  send  his  troops  boldly  and 
openly  on  their  strange  marauding  adventures,  always  tak- 

14  See  chapter  xxii  aad  elsewhere,  on  Trade  Umont  which  addacee  proof  that 
the  freedmen  arose  out  of  slavery  through  their  own  efforts  and  argued  up  the 
idea  from  their  own  narrower  basis. 

ifi  Consult  Lilders,  Die  JHonytisehen  KHmtUer,  Foacarts,  A»weiationtBid»gieuu» 
tot  the  Greek,  and  Mommsen.  de  ColUgii  et  SoddUciis  Bamafwrvm  for  the  latin 
unions,  pauim.  i«  See  Bttcher,  Aufit.  d.  unf.  Arb.  S,  79. 
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ing  qtumtiUetby  weight  and  meMnve  w  agreed  moe^  and 
al  waya  loolong  up  the  atorehooeea  and  granariea  when  thej 
left  them.  Tjie  reault  wae  a  mercy  to  the  whole  ieland 
which  had  been  hitherto  infested  with  zobber&  It  ia  not 
atated,  but  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  sequel  that  Dri- 
makoa  drore  all  other  robbers  from  the  island;  for  we 
know  that  his  armed  force,  now  legalized,  acted  as  a  sort 
of  police  to  the  whole  personality  and  property  of  the  peo- 
ple, alaTsa  included.  He  adhered  with  severity  to  the  stip- 
ulation of  the  agre^nent  and  when  runaways  appeared  to 
him  (or  protection  he  instituted  a  strict  investigation  of 
their  case;  thoee  not  having  been  maltreated  being  always 
•ent  back  to  Uieir  owners.  This  of  course  had  the  effect 
to  cauM  masters  to  treat  their  slaves  with  kindness  and 
MertT  to  overwork  or  otherwise  abuse  them,  lest  they  in- 
4Mur  the  terrible  wrath  of  the  god-favored  umpire  seated 
<«i  hie  ihnme  among  the  crags  and  eagles-nests  of  the 
Mottiitains.  On  ths  other  hand  the  would-be  runaways 
w^Nre  aiurer  to  reileot  cautiously  before  making  the  attempt^ 
Wiyt  itt  de*d|T  fear  at  the  just  judgment  of  the  despot 
WiK>v^  wKomlUn^  were  to  be  arraigned  for  trial imme^ 
^mONi^  afl«r  their  suit  before  him  for  protection.  Thus 
Iti^  t^tv^h^d  slave  became  not  only  an  absolute  ruler,  king 
MnA  ISMtnJKuHctuet  of  the  akve  poj^ulation,  but  also,  in 
<N^wi<  we|H(»fc,  a  )«tee  in  %  ooart  of  justice  with  a  stand- 
1^  MWQr  «|  wMWHaMtoenforoehis  deeisioiia — an  umpire 
^t^NT  li^  w^4^  popiilal»m»  bond  and  free. 

T^iifm  tv^M  bv  aftd  Drimakoa  felt  old  age  approaching, 
>t^  ^ivi  viol  1^x1^4  l)K»m  what  he  considered  the  dignity 
liNl  kvf^Mr  \>f  Km  pkn  of  juatioe.  He  remained  at  the 
W)^  ^N;r.^>.t^  <«  i^wariiiiglike  %  caur,  until  he  was  old 
«iN\  ^^  ^OKi  ^iMunr  ot  %  lugthier  ezistenca  He  had 
%  ^x^^^^n)  iMi  i>)^  |im^  el  %  Toong  man,  alao  a  psomokolo- 
>^^  'Wr  r^wi>w^  wbv>  piv>babty  deserved  tiiis  appellative 
W  Wiv^  y^^hiu^t  «mI  (^rhaps  a  htde  parasitical  and  given 
^  %>^  xw^Vj-^wnv^v  1-4  tit4MLt;8  in  payment  for  flatteries  in- 
^ipe«VM«»^  ^w^'ht  wi  th*  old  mjm's  ear,  He^like  many  of 
««»  ^t^Kc^-  ^\y«^  w«$i  a  iMUiT«  of  a  distant  land,  having 
>Ntjr  jy«<^t^  b^<>«  kidimjvped  or  takm  a  prooner  rf 
^BN^  1^11  vvtim  to  fte  \iciou8dave4rade,  sold  to  the 
-^iMiiug^  X  Oh>^  H*  w«  one  of  those  young  fugitive 
^^p^i^'^iW  )m  f«y««(^  his  giievattoe  under  the  investiga- 
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tioo»  been  accepted,  retained  and  trusted.     Drimakos 
loved  him  and  confided  in  bis  youthful  hbnestj. 

Meantune  the  Ghians^  unsatisfied  with  what  they  re*- 
garded  as  their  burden,  offered  a  large  reward  in  gold  to 
whomsoever  should  bring  them  the  head  of  Drmiakos. 
This  they  did  against  their  true  interests;  since  at  that  mo- 
laeai  while  under  the  eagle-eyed  justice  of  this  weird  old 
judge  in  the  mountain  cli&,  their  true  interests  were  being 
more  reasonably  and  economically  subserved  than  ever  be- 
fore or  afterwards,  as  the  sequel  of  this  story  bears  record. 
Perhaps  the  old  man  in  his  peevishness  was  grieved  by 
their  ingratitude  in  offering  a  bounty  on  his  head.  At 
anj  rate*  we  are  told  that  he  grew  weary  of  his  hoary 
liaurs  and  enfeebling  senectitude,  and  resolved  that  the 
ungrateful  masters  should  pay  the  bounty  and  take  the 
<x>nsequences  whether  of  pleasure  or  of  regret.  In  other 
iKxrds  he  resolved  to  send  them  his  head  and  make  it 
ita price  in  gold! 

In  our  own  da^s  of  comparative  sympathies  and  sensi- 
bilities a  resolution  like  this  could  scarcely  emanate  from 
any  person  other  than  a  madman;  and  our  first  judgment^ 
shocked  at  the  bare  conception,  is  that  no  horror  so  ap- 
palling oould  have  been  devised  by  anything  saner  than 
some  uliooracy  of  an  errant  brain.  But  2,000  years  have 
softened  the  human  mind  which,  though  yet  cruel  and 
sometimes  even  savage,  is  so  oompai*atively  tender  that  it 
pronely  misjudges  the  motives  and  the  drastic  will  which 
impelled  some  acts  of  our  progenitora 

Drimakos  resolved  to  shuffle  off  his  mortal  ooiL  Calling 
io  him  the  friend  whose  name  our  informants  have  not 
tranonitted  to  u%  he  spoke  to  him  in  the  following  char- 
acteristic words: 

"Boy,  I  have  brought  thee  up  nearest  to  me,  ever  with 
the  emoticms  of  confidence  and  love  more  than  that  felt 
for  all  others  of  mankind.  Thou  art  child  and  son  and 
all  that  to  me  is  dear.  I  have  lived  out  my  span«  I  have 
lived  long  enough;  but  thou  art  stiU young  and  hast  blood 
and  hope  and  sprightUness,  and  there  is  much  before  thee. 
Thou  snalt  becomLC  a  good  and  brave  man. 

Son,  the  city  of  the  Ohians  is  offering  to  him  that  biingeth 
them  my  ]ieiA  a  sum  of  money  and  promising  him  his 
freedom.    Thei*efore  thy  duty  is  to  cut  off  my  head,  take 
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it  to  them,  receive  thy  reward,  return  home  to  thy  father- 
land and  be  happy." 

The  innocent  youth  at  the  thought  of  such  an  ungrate- 
ful and  sickening  atrocity,  refused  for  the  first  time  to 
obey  his  benefactor,  and  struggled  hard  to  change  the 
old  man's  determination,  but  in  vain.  Having  resolved, 
he  was  inexorable.  When  the  youth  found  him  fixed  in 
his  horrible  resolution  and  knew  by  long  acquaintance 
with  him  that  it  was  unalterable,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded. 

The  slave-king  laid  his  head  upon  the  block  and  the 
youth  cleft  it  with  the  axe  of  the  executioner  I 

Having  buried  the  body  of  his  friend  and  patron,  the 
youth  took  the  head  to  the  city,  received  its  price,  his  free- 
dom and  an  amnesty  and  departed  for  lus  home  with 
wealth  and  distinction. 

The  Chians  did  not  long  rejoice  over  their  boasted  cap- 
ture of  the  head  of  the  land-pirate.  Soon  after  he  was 
dead  the  runaway  slaves  with  whom  the  rocks  and  forests 
of  that  rugged  country  were  infested,  being  no  longer  un- 
der the  restraint  of  the  ever  vigilant  Drimakos,  returned 
to  their  wonted  habits  of  pillage  by  land  and  piracy  by 
sea.  The  Chians  were  poignantly  reminded  of  the  error 
tJiey  had  committed  in  their  harsh  measures  against  the 
powerful  but  just  chieftain,  who,  for  many  years  had  held 
the  discontented  and  warlike  freebooters  under  control 
The  fugitive  slaves  re-began  their  work  of  robbery  and 
devastation.  Keadopting  their  former  habits  of  plunder 
based  on  revenge  as  well  as  want,  they  ceased  to  be  an  or- 
ganized body  following  a  stipulated  arrangement  like  that 
which  so  long  had  existed  between  Drimakos  and  the 
Chian  people,  and  became  a  desperate  gang  of  land  pirates 
and  outlaws. 

The  treachery  of  the  Ohians  in  securing  the  removal  of 
Drimakos  thus  recoiled  upon  themselves  in  shape  of  a 
calamity.  They  remembered  the  prophetic  words  of  the 
martyred  chieftain,  that  the  gods  had  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  poor  slaves  and  were  angry  with  their  masters.  A 
feehng  remembrance,  kindling  a  high  degree  of  respect 
for  him  now  set  in,  and  both  combined  to  produce  a  ven- 
eration which  caused  them  to  erect  a  tomb  or  mausoleimi 
over  his  grave,  which  the  Greeks  called  a  heroon^  and  he  be* 
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oame  the  objeot  of  hero  worship.  This  was  no  less  a  struct- 
ure than  a  temple  dedicated  to  Drimakos,  the  now  deified 
hero. 

Suoh  was  the  sublimity  of  the  subject  that  this  heroon 
or  temple  arose  so  splendid  and  enduring  that  its  ruins  ^^ 
remain  to  this  day  and  have  been  the  object  of  study  by 
archaeologists  and  other  students  from  more  than  a  dozen 
points  of  view."  The  superstitions  of  the  times  now  came 
in  play  in  the  flexible  imaginations  of  these  people.  They 
persuaded  themselves  that  they  often  saw  in  tbe  gloom  of 
night  the  ghost  of  Drimakos,  now  as  before  their  friend, 
as,  bony-flngered  and  spectral,  it  appeared  to  warn  the 
Ghians  of  some  foul  plot  his  fellow  runaways  and  brigands 
were  concocting  against  their  lives  and  property.  And 
many  a  time  were  the  hirking  filibusters  thus  checkmated 
in  their  manoeuvres,  ambuscades  and  sallies,  and  many  a 
time  defeated  in  their  bloody  designs  by  ihe  wan  and 
stalking  ghost  of  Drimakoa  Curiously  enough  this  super- 
stition was  mutual  between  bond  and  free;  for  the  brig- 
ands themselves  worshipped  the  mane8  of  Driniakos  as 
their  hero  also;  and  always  first  brought  to  his  mausoleum 
the  richest  trophies  of  their  marauding  expeditions  before 
dispersing  to  their  caverns  with  the  rest 

So  weird  and  romantic  does  thi&tale  of  th^  wild  men  of 
anoient  Scio  sound  that  we  have  hesitated  before  allowing 
it  to  contribute  its  enriching  lessons  and  charms,  lest  it 
prove  unable  to  bear  tiie  criticism  of  our  learned  but 
skeptic  readers.  But  when  our  eye  at  last  caught  the 
smiling  assurances  of  its  trustworthiness  from  savants  like 
Dr.  Karl  Bttcher,  and  other  learned  teachers  of  philology, 
and  ftom  their  pen  we  obtained  the  bracing  words  thai  Hot 
the  slightest  doubt  ^*  exists  as  to  the  credibility  of  thd  atory, 
we  ventured  to  bring  it  forth  upon  its  merits  as  another 
instance  of  labor's  hardships  and  struggles  for  existence. 

W  Consnlt  stark  bel  Hermann.  S.  40. 16. 

u  See  Rom  Travels  in  the  islands ;  Irucriplion  de  Seio,  No.  72. . 

19  Bttcher  Aufstdnde  der  Unjreien  ArbeiUr,  &  23.  "  Mag  Bian  eincelne  Ztiee 
dieeer  (jMchicbte  romanliaft  linden,  es  bietet  sich  aach  nicht  der  lelsiste  Grand, 
an  ihr«r  Ecbtheit  m  zwetfeln,  nnd  selbst  wenn  die  klngen  chilsclieB  Kaniante 
fie  zur  Erklarnng  dee  Herobns  nnd  ale  Abecbrecknngsmiitel  fttr  ihre  Sclaven  er- 
fnndea  btttten,  Dliebe  sie  darom  weniger  ein  treues  Spieselblld  vorhandener 
ZuitJtode." 
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The  successful  issue  to  Rome,  of  the  third  Funic  war 
by  which  Garthage,  agreeably  to  the  inyeteraite  apothegm 
of  Cato:  ^^ddenda  est  Carthago^**  the  land  of  the  terrible 
Hannibal  was  chopped  to  pieces  and  its  inhabitants  butch- 
ered or  sold  into  slavery,  caused  an  enormous  amount  of 
suffering  to  the  human  race. 

Not  only  did  the  spirit  of  greed  cause  Roman  land  spec- 
ulators to  press  the  enforcement  of  the  slave  laws  which 
seized  prisoners  and  consigned  them  to  the  most  cruel 
wholesale  bondage  in  Asia-Minor,  Italy  and  Sicily,  but  it 
extended  this  mischief,  also  into  sunny  Spain. 
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One  of  the  main  causes  of  the  rebellion  of  inner  emo- 
tions of  the  celebrated  Tiberius  Gracchus  against  Rome, 
jading  him  to  become  the  champion  of  a  reform  in  favor 
of  the  poor,  was  the  wretchedly  enslaved  condition  of  the 
working  people  in  all  countries  imder  Boman  domination. 
TTheir  terrible  condition  in  Etruria  was  no  worse  than  in 
Numantia  in  Spain.  He  had  seen  th  e  indescribable  suffer- 
ing at  Carthage,  when  nearly  the  entire  population  were 
either  put  to  the  sword  or  sold  in  slavery.  Spain  was  on 
the  verge  of  rebellion  everywhere.  Roman  conquest  had 
but  a  few  years  before,  stricken  Epirus  a  fruitful  land 
eastward  from  Italy.  Paulus  ^milius  tore  from  the  farm- 
ers of  this  region  upwards  of  £2,000,000  of  their  savings 
in  gold,  and  after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  seized  no  less  than 
150,000  people  by  order  of  the  Roman  Senate.  These 
people,  nearly  all  farmers  and  other  workers,  were  dragged 
from  their  homes  and  sold  for  slaves.  Seventy  cities  were 
sacked  and  destroyed. ' 

Towns>  villages,  cities  on  every  side,  as  well  as  farms 
judd  small  industries,  with  their  unions  and  communes, 
were  reduced  to  a  desolate  waste,  and  the  people,  who 
were  still  alive,  whether  suffering  under  the  lash  of  mas- 
ters in  a  foreign  land,  or  gasping  under  tyranny  at  home, 
were  burning  with  bitterness,  revengefulness,  hatred  and 
other  lurkingf  pafjsions,  and  sinking  into  degeneracy,  reck- 
lessness and  poverty.* 

Such  was  also  the  miserable  status  of  affairs  in  Spain 
in  the  year  B.  G.  149,  when  our  stoiy  of  Yiriathus  begins. 
Old  Lusitania  before  the  Roman  conquests,  was  a  popu- 
lous and  enterprising  country.  There  were  associations, 
of  the  Lusitanian  laboring  people,  which  under  some  favor- 
able rules  had  existed  so  long  that  they  had  become  rich. 
Traces  of  their  enterprise  are  still  to  be  seen  in  form  of 
temples,  bridges  and  roads.  It  appears  to  have  been  in 
their  days  of  highest  glory  that  Rome,  with  a  blackening 
curse  of  human  slavery,  struck  this  beautiful,  sunny  clime 
and  its  contented,  happy  and  prosperous  people. 

Our  .story  begins  with  a  perfidious  piece  of  treachery  of 
one  Servius  SuJpicius  Galba,  who  commanded  the  Roman 
army  of  invasion  in  Spain.    Like  Yerres  in  Sicily,  Galba 

J'lutarch,  PomIum  Mniliui;  Liyy,  XL.  25-28;  Wallace.  Numbers  qf  Mankind, 
••  • 
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seemed  to  have  no  moral  respect  for  humanity.  He 
worked  his  plans  to  secure  the  confidence  of  these  people 
and  when  the  opportunity  arrived,  perfidiously  murdered 
them  in  great  numbers,  seized  and  dragged  others  into 
slavery  and  robbed  their  country  of  its  gold  with  which 
he  afterwards,  in  spite  of  old  Cato's  efforts  to  have  him 
punished,  bought  himself  free  from  the  sentence  of  the 
law  at  Rome.  Soon  after  these  outrages  of  Galba,  Rome 
withdrew  many  of  the  soldiers  from  Spain  and  the  peo- 
ple rallied  with  greater  determination  than  ever,  to  re- 
trieve their  losses.  They  were  mostly  farmers  and  me- 
chanics, and  men  of  strong,  well  established  principles. 

Among  those  who  had  the  fortune  to  escape  from  the 
last  massacre  of  Oalba  was  a  young  man  named  Viriathus. 
He  is  represented  by  Diodorus  as  almost  a  giant  in  stat- 
ure '  and  a  person  bom  to  command,  He  was  endowed 
by  nature  with  the  rare  faculties  of  honor  and  truthf ul- 
ness,  whUe  at  the  same  time  leading  the  life  of  a  hunter,  a 
shepherd  and  finally  of  a  border  warrior  in  defense  of 
himself  and  his  kindred.  An  excellent  description  of 
Viriathus  is  left  us  by  Diodorus  in  a  short  fra^ent  of 
his  histories  which  have  been  fortunately  preserved.  This 
fragment,  while  it  represents  him  to  have  been  a  robber, 
extols  at  the  same  breath  his  honor  for  distributing  the 
plunder  among  his  men.'  Livy  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of 
warlike  qualifications,  having  had  experience  as  a  moun- 
taineer.* 

The  charge  against  him,  of  being  a  lawless  bandit  is  dlo 
longer  maintained  by  authors,  since  the  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  careered,  show  of  themselves,  that  he  did 

s  Dlodoras,  Bibliotheea  Historiea,  VL\  XXXIII.  BcSog.  V.  ot /ragmf$fta :    "  Oy- 

itK9avhv  oixo^i^rwi'  Aver  irovtiv^  irot/xatvwv  e«c  watSbs,  hptitf  fiin  Karivmi  oinnf^f, 
<rvvtpiyhv  nx«»v  icai  ri}v  rov  aw/xarov  ^v^'ic*  xdl  yap  fxafijf,  «al  ravct,  ifai  rn  r&vKoiirity 
li€pS>v  evKivi}(rt^,  iroXv  Suft^eyKC  rStv*  I^^puip.  avv^i^Lve  Si  avrhv  rpo9^  fiiv  oKiyjif 
yvfivaaiot^^  Si  noXKolt  xP^^^^"**  5"^^  ^'Y  M^XP*^  fL6yov  rov  ovayitaMv*  teaMkm  £i 
frtSripo^opStv  (rvvevuf,  koX  A}}(rrai$eif  aytovat  Kai^to-raftcFor,  vcpijSoi^Of  c^evvro  vcpd 
roif  irXiji^e^'i,  icaX  riyefiity  avrotf  -fjpi&ti.  teal  ra^v  <rv<mitia  vcpl  iavrhv  Xinarmv  ^^poMrc. 
KoX  vpoKOwmv  cv  roU  iroXe/noi?*  ov  fioVov  l^avfMurrwdii  31  «AJci|v»  «AA«  jcat  (rrp«fi|- 
ytlv  fSo$t  St.a<t>€p6vTtai'** 

>Idem,  Excerpt  de  Virt.  et  Vit.  pag.  091:  '**Ori  Oviptar^of  A  Xifirrapxef  & 
Avcriravbf  Kal  SikaiOi  ^v  iv  rats  Jiavov«i(  rwv  Aft^i^pnaVf  «al  Kv.'f  a^iav  ti/imv  toin 
avSpaya&riaavrai  e{aiperoi9  Jwpoif,  in  Si  ovSiv  dn-Acof  ix  rStv  KoivStv  vo<r^i^ficvof. 
Sih  ical  avvipaivt  rovf  Av<nravov«  irpoi^v/xorara  trvyKivSwt^iv  9vr(^^  rtjxArmf 
otovet  Tiva  Koivov  evepyenji*  ical  <r«T^pei'" 

4  Livy,  EpiUm,  of  Historiarumf  Libri,  LII.  "  Viriathus  in  Hispania  primam 
ez  pastore  venator,  en  venatore  latro,  mox  Jnati  qnoqne  exercitna  dux  factna, 
totam  LuBitaniam  occapavit." 
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nothing  which  any  patriot  would  not  be  bound  to  do  in 
defense  of  home,  family  and  friends.  What  the  ancient 
authors  seem  to  be  prejudiced  against  him  for,  is  the  fact 
that,  like  Athenion  and  Spartaous,  he  was  poor  and  that 
he  belonged  to  the  lowly  and  strictly  laboring  class.  But 
«yen  with  the  excusable  charge  against  him  that  he  was 
a  robber,  we  find  very  few  who  do  not  speak  highly  of  hiTn 
as  a  great  leader  and  a  man  of  uncommon  justice. 

The  only  thing  Galba  and  Lucullus  seem  to  have  been 
able  to  think  of,  when  sent  from  Rome  into  Spain,  was  to 
plunder  at  an  unlimited  cost  of  suffenng  and  blood.  Cheat- 
ing, deceiving,  working  deeds  of  treachery  against  the 
people  and  amassing  gold  was  their  single  object;  and  to 
get  the  gold  from  Spain  and  carry  it  as  their  own  per- 
sonal property  to  Home,  was  their  bent  and  determina- 
tion.' 

Among  the  few  Lusitanians  who  escaped  from  the  last 
massacre  of  6alba,was  Viriathus.  He  adroitly  forewarned 
himself  and  a  few  friends,  of  a  treacherous  plot,  just  at 
the  moment  of  its  consummation  and  with  difficulty  extri- 
cated himself,  although  great  numbers  of  innocent  people 
were  murdered  or  enslaved.  His  opportunity  was  now 
at  hand,  and  he  informed  the  shattered  remnant  of  the 
band,  of  which  it  appears  he  was  at  the  time,  little  above 
the  rank  and  file,  that  if  they  would  entrust  the  future 
command  of  their  forces  to  him,  he  wotdd  lead  them  out 
in  safety.  In  a  speech  he  told  them  that  they  were  too 
confiding;  that  the  Romans  were  utterly  devoid  of  all  in- 
stincts of  truthfulness  or  honor,  and  that  the  only  tactics 
in  future  to  be  pursued  must  be  based  upon  the  idea  of 
treating  them  as  enemies;  that  whatever  the  hypocritical 
pretence  of  either  the  Roman  senate,  or  its  inhuman  emis- 
saries that  Spain  was  in  need  of  protection,  the  truth  at 
the  bottom  was,  that  Rome  wanted  the  whole  of  this  fair 
and  fruitful  land,  its  productive  mines,  its  waving  grain 
fields,  its  fisheries,  timber  foi^sts  and  gems,  for  her  great 

^  Appian.  Iberia^  40 :  Lirf ,  EMUme.  XLIX.  remarks  that  €ato  was  stem 
•enough  to*  have  Galba  punished  but  the  trial  came  to  uansrht :  the  infanioiis 
traitor  had  too  much  goltl  at  commaml :  *'  Qaam  L.  Scribonius  tribanus  plebis 
rogatiouem  promnijcHHset,  nt  Lasiteni,  qai,  in  fldempopnli  Homani  dediti,  a  Ser. 
Galba  in  Galliam  venissent,  in  libertatem  restitnerentar.  M.  Cato  aoerrime  sna- 
sit.  Exstat  oratio  in  Annalibns  eiaa  inclosa.  Q.  Falvlas  Nobilior,  et  saepe  ab 
«o  ill  senatn  laceratus  respondit  pro  Galba.  Ipse  quoque  Galba.  quum  se  dam- 
juari  Tiderit.  complexus  duos  filios  praetextatos,  et  Salpicii  Oalli  (ilium,  cuius 
(tator  erat,  ita  miseraki  liter  pro  ae  iocntas  «8t,  nt  ragatio  antiqnaretnr." 
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lords;  and  she  only  wanted  these  inestimable  resources, 
worked  for  such  arrogant  darlings  of  her  aristocracy,  not 
by  free  labor  but  by  that  of  slaves,  subjugated  through 
plots  and  systematized  perfidy.  Give  me,  said  Viriathus^. 
the  unlimited  command  of  your  brave  warriors  and  I  will 
rid  the  land  of  our  fathers  of  these  mortal  foes. 

The  speech  won  the  distinguished  sympathy  of  the 
governors.  The  tall  mountaineer  received  the  full  com- 
mand of  the  army;  and  now  begins  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable series  of  successes,  wrought  amid  difficulties, 
cruelties  and  transient  triumphs,  to  be  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  Rome.  These  extraordinary  contests  lasted,  ac- 
cording to  various  authors  from  eight  to  twenty  years.* 

After  the  departure  to  Rome  of  Galba  and  Lucullus, 
with  their  gold,  a  prsetor  or  governor,  named  Gains  Vet- 
iUus  was  entrusted  by  the  Romans,  with  the  care  of  the 
Spanish  possessions;  and  Yiriathus  thus  left  the  flocks- 
under  his  care  in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  his  home 
to  take  permanent  charge  of  the  broken  and  disheartened 
army  which  had  regained  some  spirit,  however,  on  account 
of  the  evacuation  of  their  territory  by  Galba,  and  began 
marching  down  into  the  fertile  valleys  of  Turdetania. 

Yetilius  met  them  promptly,  and  before  the  new  com- 
mander could  organize  his  troops,  or  perhaps  before  he 
really  got  command,  gained  a  victory,  <&iving  them  back 
and  forced  them  to  agree  to,  and  almost  conclude  an  un- 
conditional surrender.    This  wa^  perhaps  the  auspicious 

•  We  here  give  the  aeyeral  anthoritiet  for  the  doration  of  these  wars,  f rom< 

the  massacres  of  Galba  to  the  ass^sination  of  Viriathns  consecotivelv  as  follows: 

ApDian,  HiBtoria  Bomana,  -Iberia^  68,  put  it  at  about  8  years:  "  O  H  C9  okto* 

'Pwftatoif  Kai  Svatpyorarov  avrot$  ytv6it.woVf  <rvvayay*iv^  ava^itiMyoy  ci  ri  rov  avrov 
Xpoi'ov  rtpt  'l^ripiav  oAAo  eyiyi^ero.'' 

Livy,  Hutoriarum,  Liber,  Lll.  Efitom.  **  C.  Vetilium  praetorem.  ftiso  eios- 
exercitn,  cepit:  post  quern  C.  Plautins  praetor  nihilo  felicius  remgessit:  tan- 
tumqne  terroris  is  hostis  intulit,  ut  adversus  earn  consulari  opus  esset  et  duce« 
et  exercitn."  This  xneution  is  found  by  a  careful  study  of  the  different  com- 
mands, to  make  Uie  inration  to  have  been  about  14  years. 

Justin,  XLIV.  2.  says  10  years;  while  Diordorus  makes  it  to  appear  about 
11  years,  and  Orosiub,  HUtorias  Adverna  FaganoSt  V,  4,  about  8  to  10  years. 

Entrope.BreviarUtm  Barum  Bofnumorum^  IV.  16,  evidently  takes  his  state- 
ment from  Liivy ;  for  aside  from  putting  the  wars  of  Virathus  at  14  years,  he 
uses  almost  the  same  language  in  describing  the  man :  **Quo  metn  Viriathus  a 
suis  imerfectusest,  cum  quatuordecim  annis  Hispanias  adversum  Ron^anos  mo« 
visset.  Pastor  prime  f uit,  mox  latronum  dux,  postremo  tantbs  ad  bellnm  popn- 
los  coDcitavit.  at  assertor  contra  Bomanos  Hispaniae  pntaretur." 

Vallejus  Paterculns,  Breviariuim,  HiUorioi  Bomana,  lib.  II.  cap.  90.  declares- 
the  duration  of  the  wars  with  Viriathns  to  have  been  20  years  and  undoubtedly 
Mommeen  in  putting  it  at  8  with  Appian,  Is  entirely  wrong. 
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moment  at  which  Yiriathus  £u*st  showed  himself  and  made 
his  speech,  as  we  have  just  recounted. 

This  hardj  Spaniard,  on  getting  the  reins  firmly  into 
his  hands,  introduced  a  method  of  tactics  little  understood 
or  anticipated  by  the  Romans.  He  made  an  unexpected 
revolt  against  the  stipulations  of  capitulation  then  being 
drawn  up,  accompanying  the  same  with  a  dash  of  his 
troops,  a^d  by  a  geries  of  twists  and  tarns  in  which  the 
swiftest  of  the  Spanish  cavalry  were  brought  into  play, 
succeeded  in  extricating  the  little  army  so  entirelj  from 
the  grasp  of  Yetilius  that  he  effected  a  retreat  into  a  rocky 
woodland,  and  there  safely  spent  the  night  in  rest  and 
needed  refreshment,  and  tiie  following  day  in  religious 
purifications  according  to  the  Spanish  creed.^  The  flight, 
according  to  Appian,  and  others,  was  accomplished  by 
dividing  the  army  into  several  partSj  each  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  trusted  leader,  with  orders  to  reunite  at  a  given 
point,  and  with  1,000  horses  und^r  his  own  command  he 
covered  their  retreat,  first  galloping  to  the  rescue  of  one 
and  then  the  other.  In  this  manner  they  all  reached  Tri- 
bola  in  safety,  after  holding  their  pursuers  in  check  for 
two  days  hj  means  of  various  expedients  of  consummate 
ingenuity  in  which  he  took  advantage  of  the  wild  and 
rugged  shape  of  the  land." 

All  this  time  he  was  marching  southward  toward  the 
strait  of  Gades,  to  the  ancient  Carteia.  Yetilius  could  illy 
brook  the  escape  of  his  game  which  so  short  a  time  be- 
fore he  believed  to  be  in  his  hand.  He  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  frustrate  the  splendid  retreat  of  the  Spanish  army, 
but  Yiriathus  decoyed  him  into  an  ambush  at  the  foot  of 
the  Hill  of  Yenus  where  a  celebrated  battle  was  fought, 
which  Appian  and  others  graphically  describe.* 

It  was  a  deep  gorge,  thick-set  witii  briars,  rocks,  forest 
trees  and  other  obstructions,  which  puzizled  the  best  army 

1  Appian,  Histarxa  Somanat  JJirpania,  63 :  Frontin,  StrcUegemaion,  lib.  Ill,  xi. 
S  4 :  *'  viriathns,  cam  tridni  iter  diacedens  confecisset,  idem  illad  ano  die  remen- 
8U8  86caro8  Segobrigenses  et  sacnflcio  cum  maxlme  oocapatoe  oppreseit." 

8  Appian,  02,  20-25,  of  Mendeleohn :  *'  'Of  6'  AKovtv  ao^^oAwv  ixtiv  r^i  ^vyi^i 
rovf  iripovi,  rore  wKthi  opf4^(ra$  fit*  o^v  drpij3wv  xov^orarotc  iinroif  air4Bpait.Mv  ef 
Tpt/StfAav,  *Pw/xatttv  avrvv  BiutKtiy  6/xotMf  ov  Swofjiivay  3ia  re  fidpoi  owkuv  koX 
itntipiav  biuv  koX  tirrcav  dfOftoioTijra*" 

9  Consalt  also  Dion  Cassias,  HUtoria^  LXXViri.  p.  88,  M^ess. ;  Frontin, 
Strategematon,  lib.  III.  cap.  10,  refers  to  this  as  one  of  the  great  strokes  of  strate- 
gem :  *'  Yiriathus  disposito  per  occulta  milite  pancos  misit,  qui  abigerent  pecora 
Segobrigensium :  ad  quae  illi  vindicanda  cum  frequeotes  procurrissent  simulan- 
tesque  fugam  praedatores  persequerentur,  dcducti  in  insidias  caesique  sunt." 
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unaccustomed  to  moiintaiii  life  but  which  least  tormented 
a  man  like  Viriathus,  whose  life  had  been  that  of  a  hunter 
and  shepherd  among  glens  and  precipices.^*  It  was  about 
the  time  when  Virial£u8,  after  his  three  days  retreat,  was 
entering  the  town  of  Tribola,  that  Yetilius  and  his  men 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  seize  him.  Some  of  the  Span- 
ish detachments  were  out  reconnoitring  when  they  were 
set  upon  by  a  heavy  body  of  Romans  in  the  ledge,  and 
after  many  hours  of  severe  fighting  the  Romans  lost  their 
general  and  gave  way  with  a  loss  in  killed  of  about  5,000 
soldiers — a  half  of  their  entire  force.  It  was  soon  after- 
wards discovered  that  VeiiUus  had  met  one  of  the  hardy 
mountaineers,  and  in  a  hand  to  hand  encounter  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  him."  Most  writers  agree  that  the 
Roman  general  was  mortally  wounded  in  this  encounter. 
It  was  a  great  and  bloody  victory. 

Immediately  after  the  triumph  of  Yiriathus  at  the  Hill 
of  Venus,  an  immense  number  of  slaves  and  free  tramps 
whose  condition  was  worse  than  that  of  slaves,  came  into 
the  camp  from  all  quarters,  to  offer  themselves  as  soldiers; 
and  although  we  do  not  find  much  in  the  fragments  of 
history  left  us  on  this  rebellion,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  a  very  large  army  was  called  into  being;  and  this  was 
probably  the  prime  secret  of  the  continued  train  of  suc- 
cesses attending  the  career  of  the  insurgents. 

There  wasanother  army  in  Spain,  subject  to  Rome,  x;on- 
sisting  of  Spanish  militia  and  mercenaries,  or  perhaps 
freedmen  who  had  been  impressed  into  the  Roman  ser- 
vice. These,  5,000  strong,  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of 
the  disaster  to  VetiHus,  struck  out  in  a  rapid  march  from 
their  quarters  on  the  river  Ebro. 

The  eye  of  Tiriathus  was  however*  on  the  lookout  for 
them.  He  marched  a  large  force  to  waylay,  and  prevent 
them  from  joining  the  enemy  v^ho  had  by  this  time  so 
far  recovered  as  to  show  an  army  of  IGjOOO  men,  now 
marching  toward  Gades  the  old  Tartesssus.  He  met  them 
at  some  convenient  place  and  in  a  second  battle  destroyed 
them  so  completely  that  nothing  was  left  of  the  force 

10  DiodoruB,  Bibliotheca  Historica,  XXXIII.  Eclog.  V.  '•  2vi^ett>i<re  fie  avrhv 
rpo^n  fiiv  oKiyxi,  yvfivaaioiiii  toAAoi$  xprjo-^aijKal  virvtf  ti6vov  avajKaiov  icat^dAov 
6i  <riorfpo^ofiS>P  avpe^Sif^  xal  &iipioii  Kai  AgaTaif  ei$  ayoiyai  Ka^iaranevo^t  irept/3di^ 
ros  cyeVero  irapa.  rots  vA^^ffi,  koX  ^ye/xwp  avrois  VP^^i  '^^  '''"•X^  avaiti/jia  ircpl 
iavrhv  yjiarSiv  ff^ponre.** 

11  Appiao,  HUtoria  Bomana,  idem,  63. 
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worthy  of  being  henceforth  considered  an  auxiliary  to  the 
Romans. 

All  these  manoeuvres,  viotoHes,  and  vicissitudes  occu- 
pied the  year ;  and  by  the  time  the  Romans  were  snugly 
fortifying  themselves  in  Tartessus,  liews  of  the  defeat 
of  the  armies.and  death  of  the  governor  arrived  at  Rome. 
Gains  Plautius  was  dispatched  to  the  scene  with  a  large 
reinforcement  of  13,000  men,  consisting  of  10,000  foot 
and  3,000  horse. 

But  in  the  meantime,  Viriathus  was  realizing  his  high- 
est glory  socially  and  politically,  among  his  own  people. 
He  redeemed  from  its  bondage,  and  reoccupied,  the  whole 
province  of  Karpetania;  and  large  as  the  Roman  army  was, 
they  dared  not  make  an  attempt  against  him.  He  was 
iaade  a  king  and  given  powers  and  position  which  be- 
came princely  but  not  magnificent ;  for  he  refused  to  ac- 
cept anything  but*  his  wonted  frugal  fare.  Ho  only  claimed 
to  be  an  honest  shepherd  and  workingman.  They  mar- 
ried liiTYi  to  a  lady  of  high  estate  and  wealth  but  all  he 
would  accept  was  herself,  leaving  to  those  who  were  flat- 
tered by  gew-gaws,  the  shallow  pleasures  of  jewels  and 
gold.  His  only  ambition  was  to  divert  his  natural  gifts 
from,  a  profession  of  intrinsic  value  in  the  field  of  labor, 
to  that  of  the  military  camp,  until  he  should  redeem  his 
people  from  slavery  and  danger  into  which  they  had  been 
forced  by  the  Roman  conquests.  He  was  witty  and  bright, 
and  he  surpassed  his  fellows  in  physical  stature.  An  in- 
defatigable worker,  he  always  slept  in  full  armor  and 
fought  in  the  front  ranks;  and  even  at  the  moment  of 
highest  triumph  ever  refused  to  indulge  in  intemperance 
of  any  kind.^* 

After  the  arrival  of  Plautius,  as  preetor  or  governor  from 
Rome,  with  the  large  force  of  13,000  men,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  and  time  had  been  taken  to  reorganize  the 
broken  remnants  stated  by  Appian  to  number  16,000  men, 
an  expedition  was  arranged  to  bring  the  daring  revoiter  to 
punishment.  But  in  the  first  dash,  Viriathus  attacked  his 
detachment  of  4,000  and  almost  exterminated  them.  In  a 
succession  of  engagements  and  strategems  Plautius  was  so 

u  Dion  Caasias.  Hittorice,  LXXVni.    So  also.  Piodorus,  BtbHtheca  Bomana 
I  lib.  XXXUI.  fragmenta.    All  such  excellent  points  of  cliaract^r  of  tiie  great  Lu- 

sitanian  Chier'tain  are  mentioned  by  these  ancient  authors;  consult  also  Bekker, 
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completely  hacked  to  pieces  that  he  retired  in  midsamraer 
into  winter  quarters,  at  a  safe  ilistance  from  the  now  dreaded 
Spaniard.  This  disastet  to  the  Roman  prsetor  was  so  com- 
plete that  he  never  recovered  from  it,  and  was  afterwards 
driven  into  exile  and  disgrace. 

The  next  general  sent  oat  from  Borne  against  Yiriathos 
was  the  son  of  Paalas  Emilias,  who  a  few  years  before  had 
dragged  into  slavery  150,000  people,  after  the  battle  of 
Pydna,  in  Epirns.  His  fall  name  was  Qaintas  Fabius  Max- 
imas  iBmilianus.  He  brought  with  him  an  army  of  15,000 
foot  soldiers  and  a  cavalry  force  of  2,000,  which  added  to 
those  already  in  Spain  bat  now  in  a  demoralized  condition 
must  have  aggregated  a  force  of  little  less  than  50,000.^ 
Fabios  Maxim  us  pitched  his  camp  at  Orsona,  not  fiar  from 
where  the  city  of  Seville  now  stands,  and  remained  there 
until  the  next  year,  closely  watched  by  Yiriathus. 

This  Roman  governor  seems  to  have  left  the  command  to  a 
person  less  capable  than  himself  whose  name  was  Quinctius; 
for  the  Spaniard  lured  him  into  some  conflict  which  seems 
to  have  been  deadly.  Appian  is  not  clear  as  to  what  it 
was,  but  speaks  of  the  shrewd  manceuvres  of  Yiriathus,  and 
of  a  battle,  the  results  of  which  were  the  loss  of  many,  by 
bard  flghting«  The  inference  is,  that  both  iBmDianus  and 
Quinctius  were  defeated  and  destroyed ;  for  we  next  hear 
of  the  arrival  from  Rome,  of  another  general,  Quintus  Ser- 
vilianus,  a  near  relative  of  the  same  Emilias  Paulus. 

This  general  brought  with  him  two  whole  legions  and  ten 
elephants  from  Utica,  a  town  northward  from  Oarthage  in 
Africa.  This  new  force,  in  addition  to  the  elephants,  con- 
sisted of  18,000  foot  and  1,600  horse. ^^  Ser vilianus  had  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  marching  with  this  army  tlxrough  several  of 
the  districts  which  had  ueen  reconquered  by  Yiriathus.  He 
took  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  and  had  at  one 
time  as  many  as  500  killed  for  taking  part  in  ^  the  revolt. 
Great  numbers  were  sold  into  slavery.  Those  caught,  who 
were  found  to  have  turned  against  the  Romans,  were 
cruelly  treated  by  having  their  hands  cut  off. 

IS  Appian,  J7i>for<a  JBomana,  -f^^fto,  65 :  *'  Kal  ttaparmv  trv/iitAx***  crrpar^ 
&Xkov  ainfaaf,  ^k9v  c9  'Optrmva  r^$  'IfirifUas  vviLwamoi  ix^v  nt^ovt  iivpiovv  xot 
vcvroiCMrxtAtovf  «cal  imriaf  is  £i9'X^tovf  <•*' 

14  Appian,  Hutorta  Somana,tdtm,  07 :  ***AwavTas  <«  fivpiovs  <cat  o«craicta';^iAi- 
mn  wt^ovs  K«t  iinrMi(  <{aico<riov$  ciri  x^^^'o^f*  cnoreiAaf  fie  koX  Mi«t^  rw  "SofLaSav 
||«uriAci  ireVA'''ai  Oi  r«x^<^<'i'  <A<^ayrav,  cc  *Itv«ki|v  igirciycro,  rh^  trrpariw  iymi^  Kar« 
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At  length  Viriathiis,  who  was  watching  his  opportunity, 
caught  the  old  Eoman  at  the  siege  of  the  town  of  Erisane, 
and  after  a  severe  contest  defeated  hina. .  Driven  to  a  rocky 
ledge  in  an  angle  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  escape,  the 
victorious  Spaniards  had  him  completely  in  their  power. 

Here,  at  the  zenith  of  a  long  list  of  brilliant  successes, 
virtually  closes  the  glory  of  Viriathus.  He  was  so  foolish 
as  to  let  his  sympathies  get  the  better  of  his  judgment. 

So  complete  was  this  victory  over  Servilianus  that  he  was 
glad  to  treat  on  any  terms;  and  the  surprising  sequel  is,  that 
En6  terms  offered  by  Viriathus  and  accepted  at  Rome  were 
30  mild.  The  Spaniard  was  to  be  acknowledged  king  over 
his  native  country  of  Lusitania,  and  henceforward  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  brother  or  ally  to  the  Romans ! 

Of  course  this  furnished  Rome  another  period  of  time  to 
recuperate  and  concoct  new  schemes  of  treachery.  Thia 
Bhe  did,  by  sending  the  perfidious  Csepio  to  take  the  place 
of  Servilianus,  and  he  was  not  long  in  bribing  the  friends 
of  Viriathus  to  turn  against  their  long  trusted  master  and 
murder  him  in  his  sleep. 

An  enormous,  far-sounding  wake  accompanied  by  gladia* 
torial  orgies  of  shocking  ferocity,  was  held  over  his  remains. 
The  date  of  this  great  revolt  in  Spain  is  fixed  at  149  year» 
before  Christ.  This  disgraceful  triumph  of  Csepio  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  enslavement  of  innumerable  peasants,  traders 
and  working  people,  and  the  end  was  worse  than  the  be* 
ginning. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Vellejus  Paterculus,  the  great  wars, 
of  Viriathus  against  the  Roman  slave  trade — for  it  was 
nothing  less — ^lasted  about  20  years ;  and  taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  it  could  not  have  been  a  shorter  time, 
although  belittled  by  the  historians.  Mommsen  is  anx- 
ious to  make  it  appear  but  8  years,  agreeing  with  Appian» 
In  the  account  of  Spartacus,  written  by  Vellejus,  we  found 
this  historian's  statement  as  to  the  great  numbers  of  that 
general's  men,  to  perfectly  agree  with  the  circumstances 
in  the  case,  although  it  throws  a  flood  of  light,  clearing  up 
and  making  perfectly  reasonable,  the  details  of  that  great 
war ;  and  showing  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  pro- 
digious conflicts  ever  known.  Yet  great  efforts  seem  to 
have  been  made  to  suppress  the  history  of  Spartacus,  and 
modem  authors  appear  surprisingly  anxious  to  perpet- 
uate the  suppression  of  ii 
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The  whole  matter  of  Yiriathtis  bears  the  appearance 
of  haying'  been  caused  by  a  wholesale  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Roman  gens  or  lords,  to  reduce  Spain  to  slavery,  to 
choke  her  liberty-loring  people  down  to  chains,  dungeons 
and  unpaid,  enforced  labor,  turn  her  fruitful  lands  into 
slave-worked  plantations  and  stock-farms  latifundid,  as  in 
Sicily,  and  thus  build  up  an  arrogant  landed  aristocracy^ 
The  immense  and  long-continued  resistance  of  this  hum- 
ble working  man  held  that  powerful  race  of  optimates  in 
check ;  and  it  may  be  one  of  the  principal  reasons  of  their 
having  never  succeeded  in  brutalizing  the  Spaniards  as 
they  did  the  people  of  Sicily. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

EUNUS. 

GRIEVANCES.    MORE  SALVATION  ON 
THE  VINDICTIVE  PLAN. 

Tan  Irasoibls  Impulse  in  its  Highest  Development  and  most 
euormous  Organization — Greatest  of  all  Strikes  found  on  Rec- 
ord— Gigantic  Growth  of  Slavery — General  View  of  Sicilian 
Landlordism  and  Servitude  before  the  Outbreak — Great  In- 
crease of  Bondsmen  and  Women — ^Enna,  Home  of  the  God- 
dess Geres,  becomes  the  Stronghold  of  the  Great  Uprising — 
Ennus;  his  Pedigree — ^He  is  made  King  of  the  Slaves — Story 
of  his  10  Years'  Reign— Somebody,  ashamed  to  confess  iL 
has  mangled  the  Histories — The  Fragments  of  Diodorus  and 
other  Noble  Authors  Reveal  the  Facts — Cruelties  of  Damo- 

fhilus  and  Megallis,  the  immediate  Cause  of  the  Grievance — 
iunus,  Slave,  Fire-spitter,  Leader,  Messiah,  King — ^Venge- 
ance—The innocent  Daughter — Sympathy  hand-in-hand  wiUi 
Irascibility  i^ainst  Avarice — Wise  Selection  by  Eunus,  of 
Achseas  as  Lieutenant— Council  of  War — ^Mass-meeting — A 
Plan  agreed  to— Cruelty  of  the  Slaves — Their  Army — The 
War  began— Prisons  broken  open  and  60,000  Convicts  work- 
ing in  the  Wrgasitda  set  free— Quotations— Sweeping  Extinc- 
tion of  the  Rich — Large  Numbers  of  Free  Tramps  join — ^An- 
other prodigious  Uprising  in  Southern  Sicily — Cleon — Con- 
jectures regarding  this  Obscure  Military  Genius — Union  of 
JBunus,  Achaeus  and  Cleon — Harmony — Victories  over  the 
Romans — Insurprent  Force  rises  to  200,000  Men — Proof- 
Overthrow  and  Extinction  of  the  Armies  of  Hypsseus — Mau- 
lius — Lentulus — ^The  Victorious  Workingmen  give  no  Quarter 
— Eunus  as  Mimic,  taunts  his  Enemies  by  Mock  Theatrical, 
Open- Air  Playa  in  the  Sieges — Cities  fall  into  his  Hands — 
His  Speeches — ^Moral  Aid  tlirough  the  Social  Struggle  with 
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Gracchus  at  Rome— Arrival  of  a  Roman  Army  under  Piso— 
Beginning  of  Reverses — 0  rncifixions — Demoralization — Fall 
of  Messana — Siege  of  Enna — Inscriptions  verifying  History 
— Romans  Repulsed — Arrival  of  Rupilius — Siege  of  Tauroma- 
nion — Wonderful  Death  of  Comanus — Cannibalism — The 
City  falls — Awful  Crucifixions — Second  Siege  of  Enna — Its 
20,000  People  are  crucified  on  the  Gibbet — Eunus  captured 
and  Devoured  by  Lice  in  a  Roman  Dungeon — Disastrous 
End  of  the  Rebellion  or  so-called  Servile  War. 

The  enomons  ^owth  of  slavery  just  before  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  Christian  era  was  the  cause  of  several  of  the 
most  gigantic  and  bloody  uprisings  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Those  convulsive  episodes  invariably  arose  from 
maltreatment  of  workingmen  and  women.  Dr.  BUcher, 
whose  delineations  we  so  often  t^^iiote,  shows  that  the 
necessary  workmen  for  supplying  slave  material  to  man 
the  great  estates  which  the  Roman  lolrds,  about  this  time 
were  grasping  from  the  original  cultivators  who  farmed 
the  government  land  on  shares  thus  turning  them  out  of 
bouse  and  home,  were  bought  and  sold  as  common  goods 
at  ridiculously  low  prices.  ^ 

In  B.  0«  103  there  were  at  Rome  scarce«ly  2,000  persons 
owning  property  considered  taxable,  such  was  the  enor- 
mous monopoly  of  the  public  lands  and  of  other  property 
by  a  few.  *  These  few  property  owners  were  proportion- 
fiily  richer  and  their  management  of  the  army  and  of  the 
legislature,  for  suppressing  uprisings  of  the  outcasts  and 
the  enslaved  proletaries  was  so  much  the  more  unlimited. 
The  freedmen  who  had  many  organizations  for  protection 
which  for  centuries  they  had  enjoyed  when  drives  were 
comparatively  few,  now  found  their  unions,  their  busi- 
ness, their  homes  and  freedom  undermined  and  supplanted 
by  countless  hordes  of  slaves  as  prisoners  of  war,  victims 
of  the  prodigious  slave  trade  going  on  between  Rome  and 
foreign  markets.  When  Tarentem  was  captured,  B.  C.  209, 
there  were  sold  30,000  war  prisoners.  *    In  B.  C.  207,  af- 

iB  icher.  Aufat&nd^,  de"  u^frHen  ArbHter,  S.  85-86;  "Tit  LlV.  XLI.88: 
Sov  p  onii  GrHceh.  coiisulis  .  per  o  Huspicioquo  levfio  exerci  usque  populi 
"B/yu  a  t  Sardfniam  snb-g  t.  In  ea  provinoia  bostium  csBsa  aut  capta  supra 
octoginta  milia."  Wc  elsewVere  qaote  in.  our  copious  footnotos  the  aoaroes 
whence  modern  a'ithors  derive  he  r  tigurea. 

*  Strabo  Oeographica,  xiv.  668;    i^pnlejus.    IX. 
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ter  the  b&ttle  of  Metaurus,  5,400  were  captured  and  sold. 
In  B.  C.  200  at  least  15,000  were  siezed  and  sold.  In  B.  C. 
137,  the  event  of  the  return  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  from 
Sardinia,  the  fact  that  80,000  men,  women  and  children 
had  been  either  killed  or  sold  into  perpetual  slavery,  was 
brought  to  light.  Because  Qraochus,  whose  grand  nature, 
though  a  military  oonunander,  revolted  against  such  atroc- 
ities and  sought  reform,  he  was  set  upon  by  a  mob  of  in- 
iuriated  legulators  and  wealth-owners,  and  murdered  in 
Ihe  streets  of  Rome^  Such  was  the  enormous  mass  of  the 
Sardinian  slaves  that  prices  fell  to  a  ridiculously  low  ebb 
becoming  a  laughing  stock  and  the  proverb  got  abroad : 
*'cheap  as  a  Sardinian."  After  the  siege  of  Perseus  tiiiere 
were  70  cities  destroyed  and  150,000  people  sold  at  the 
different  slave  markets.  * 

This  fearful  condition  of  human  slavery  set  into  Greece 
still  earlier.  By  a  similar  monopoly  of  land  and  of  othei^ 
property  by  the  few,  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  great  city 
of  Athens  of  515,000  souls,  only  9,000  (B.  C.  800]  could  be 
allowed  political  rights  graded  and  frandiised  by  family 
and  property.  *  O&er  mention  puts  it  at  21,000  souls  or 
citizens.  *  At  the  same  time,  when  there  were  2 1,000  prop- 
ertied or  blooded  citizens  and  10,000  strangers  under  pro- 
tection of  the  city,  there  were  400,000  slaves.  ^  But  as 
Athens  at  that  time  (B.  C.  809,)  counted  515,000  persons, 
we  come  into  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  remaining 
84,000  were  the  plebeian  or  freedmen  population. 

The  great  city  of  Corinth  whose  census  B.  C.  800,  gave 
only  40,000  **soul8"  had  a  slave  population  of  640,000  who 
ol  course,  according  to  Plato"  and  other  aristocrats,  could 

*Itiv..  XXVTI,  16:    <*MiI*a  trigenta  servllinm  capitnm  dionntur  capta 

♦Liv.  XLV.    24;    "Plr.tArob,  ^melins  FittOus,  t£9, 

it>  odoru  Sieuias.  XVIII,  18;   Plu  aroti's  rhoeion,  28. 

6BQcher   Aufitdnde,  S.  84. 

7  Atheneen^,  l)eipno<iepM9tai,  quoting  Ctesicles. 

» Plato. />e  Legibu*  yj.  in  di^aertat  on  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul* 
PkcBio  passimf  esp  cially  74  185,7,8  9  Bekk.:  Fhcedrut,  Sl-SS' MtpuUi€[ 
vll.  1-4,  where  the  working-people  a-e  allotted  half  a  soul,  vi.  9 :  deformed 
by  their  craft  andservLe;  So  TimafHS,  xvli.  Shows  now  souls  are  a 
growth,  Ixxi.  aUJhi;  IJaws,  ix.  6,  Jin;  SUxtegmanj  id:  Yoking  ihose  who 
Avallow  in  iimoran  e  to  a  race  of  servile  beings.  The  meaniny^  bere  i*-  that 
fiach  as  labor  are  «ndivlne;  i.  e.  not  ftilly  tun  i  hed  with  souls.  SoUl  is  in 
two  parts,  mortal  and  immortal,  Statesman,  46,  TimcBus,  71,  Laws,  Vi.  19* 
Nothtng  healthy  'h  a  slave*-*  sonl,  says  Plato,  and  quotes  the  Odyssey  Xyn* 
«s2-88a.  "'here  rar-thun.1erli»g,  aristocratio  Jove  deprives  tiie  slave  of  half 
his-  isfnd,  soul  crupper  nature. 
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not  possess  souls  because  too  mean  to  be  honored  by  the 
gods  with  a  thing  so  noble;  and  this  accounts  for  their 
not  being  enumerated  in  the  census  of  the  city.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  too  lowly  to  belong  to  the  numbers  of 
mankind. ' 

Notwithstanding  this  fearful  condition  of  despotism  we 
find  that  the  Locrians  in  south  Italy  had  no  slaves,  being 
organized  communists.  From  the  first  settlement  of  this 
rich  country  by  the  Pythagoreans  no  slaves  are  known  to 
have  existed  until  after  the  Roman  conquests;^®  and  con- 
sequently the  culture  among  them  of  equal  rights  when  it 
came  to  clash  against  the  enormous  spread  of  slavery  by 
the  cruel  conquests  of  Home,  no  doubt  urged  the  great 
epidemic  of  uprisings  which  form  the  subject  of  this  and 
other  chapters  of  the  present  work. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising,  in  the  full  face  of  these  facts 
and  the  agonizing  struggles  of  competitive  warfare  upon 
which  these  brutalities  existed,  that  men  still  ask  in  won- 
der regarding  the  causes  of  downfall  of  the  Greek  and  Rom- 
an empires!  Another  veritable  renaissance^  this  time 
comprising  sociologic  rewearch  and  comparative  history, 
is  at  our  threshold,  destined  to  clear  up  many  a  point  that 
for  want  of  a  true  knowledge  of  the  problem  of  labor  has, 
through  the  ages,  lain  obscured  midst  the  shortcomings 
of  scorn  and  the  musty  vellum  of  histories  and  of  laws. 

In  Sicily  the  condition  of  a£Eairs  was  shocking.  This 
fruitful  island,  which  as  early  as  B.  G.  210,  had  been  con- 
quered by  Rome  and  turned  into  a  Uoman  province,  was 
an  especial  offering  to  that  hideously  cruel  system  of  slav- 
ery which  Roman  character,  above  all  others,  seemed  by 
nature  most  suited  to  develop  with  the  blind  attributes  of 
barbarity.  As  an  instance  of  their  grasping  concentra- 
tion of  Sicilian  property  into  few  hands  we  quote  author- 
ities to  the  effect  that  Leontini  had  but  88  landed  prop- 
erty holders;  Mutlce  but  188;  Herbita  257;  Agyrium 
230,  The  property  owners  of  whole  cities  could  be  counted 
by  the  dozen . "    All  Sicily  was  overrun  with  slaves  by  birth 

•ZenopboD,  De  Vectig.  IV.  14;  Athenasus  V.;  Bdckh,  LauHtdhe  SU- 
herb.  122-i,  all  gWe  accouutB  of  great  slave  owners. 

10  Tne  LocriMns  had  no  elaves  which  seems  to  be  regarded  by  Plato  at 
something pbenompnal:  Timceuat  ii.  Bekk.;  B5ckh»  Fub.iEkon,  Athn.  also 
declares  that  they  had  no  slaves,  Not  only  did  the  ancients  hav«  vast 
nnmbers  of  slaves  (see  Encye,  BiH.  vol.  xx.  p.  140),  but  there  were  many 
freodmen  ata  very  early  age.    See  Homer,  Odetsejff  XI.  4«0. 

uBttcher,  Auf8t.  d.  w^.  Arh,  S.  39. 
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'and  slaves  of  the  auction  shamblea  The  original  inhab« 
itants  were  dispossessed  and  driven  from  the  land  or  re- 
mained as  Blaves.  The  small  farmers  had  been  either  an- 
m'hilated  or  crowded  together  in  little  towns  to  eke  out  a 
A\Tetched  existence  under  the  terrors  of  intimidation,  or 
had  been  dragged  down  to  bondage. "  Great  numbers  of 
Syrians  who  from  their  mountain  homes  wh«re  they  were 
inured  to  brisk  physical  activities,  were  brought  over  by  the 
Romans  in  chains,  to  till  the  lands  as  slaves.  Such  was 
the  extent  of  slavery  evenrwhere. "  Greece  at  that  time 
was  being  conquered  and  her  hardy  warriors  humbled  to 
islavery,  sent  in  great  numbers  in  chains  to  Syracuse  to  be 
transported  to  the  fruitful  lands  which  in  the  days  of  Ver^ 
res  were  styled  the  granary  of  Rome.  **  The  Roman  con- 
quests of  the  Carthagenians  and  tlie  victories  over  Hanni- 
bal were  followed  by  the  greater  cruelties  for  their  having 
been  dearlv  won.  Thousands  of  Africans  hardened  to  ar- 
my  life  in  the  Punic  wars,  were  sent  into  Sicily  as  slaves 
to  dig  the  soil  for  the  proud  Roman  occupants  of  tha^ 
land. "  Only  the  fattest  portions  of  land  were  cared  for, 
the  new  possessors'  idea  being  only  gain.  Strabo  declares 
that  ^o  far  as  the  aesthetic  was  concerned  all  was  a  barren 
waste.  There  were  many  beautiful  and  fruitful  valleys 
and  some  plateaus  which  had  long  been  celebrated  for  fer- 
tility and  fine  landscape. 

Ainonci^  the  wonderfully  fertile  and  paradisaical  plateaus 
of  Sicily  was  that  of  lOkma,  the  seat  of  the  greatest  prole- 
tarian strike,  insurrection  or  bond  and  free  labor  war  of 
of  which  history,  tradition  or  inscriptions  give  an  account 
in  any  country  of  the  globe. 

This  great  strike  or  labor  mutiny  of  Enna  in  Sicily  took 
place,  according  to  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Bucher,  *•  be- 
tween the  years  143  and  133  before  Christ,  lasting  10  full 
years.  During  a  period  of  three  years  the  Syrian  slave- 
king  Eunus,  from  Apamea  near  Antioch  but  a  few  leagues 

i>D*ndom8  S'cnliTS,  XXXIV.  ft«|^eiit  it.  8, 4  and  elsewhere,  DIoil. 

M  Dramann,  Arh,  u,  Kcmm.  S.  M:  *'In  Epidamnos  gab  es  kelne  Uaod- 
werk  r  }\U  die  dfl'eatl  chen  Sklaven.*' 

i«  Diod.  i.  1  2;    1.  27 ;    CohrmeUa)  De  Re  ButHea^  1, 0,  3, 8, 16, 10, 

«Str'bo,  Geoff.  VI.;    Btich,  S,  40. 

i«  ^u/«'ande  d.  uf^.  Arb.  S.  121-128,  Excurt.  As  to  the  name,  notwith- 
«taDd  ni  Dr.  Sle.eit,we  follow  the  Gitrek  E'wa,  though  some  Romans 
wrote  "Henna." 
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to  tbe  nartliward.o«f  Nazareth,  held  s^way  over  aQ  of  &0 
central  districts  of  Sicily  ;  and  from  the  most  reliable  evi* 
dence  he  reigned,  after  his  coalition  with  Cleon  in  B.  0, 
140,  for  seven  more  years,  oyer  the  whole  island  of  Sicily, 

Introductorily  to  this  extraordinary  fact,  proving  the 
great  power  and  vigorous  leadership  of  some  of  the  ancient 
labor  agitations,  it  will  be  necessary  ta  bring  upon  the 
scene  a  brief  description  of  the  place,  the  prevaling  social 
conditions  and  an  outline  of  the  character  of  the  men. 

The  three  leading  men  who  originated  and  managed 
this  great  servile  war,  were  Eunus,  Achaeus  and  Gleon. 
Their  two  enormous  armies,  aggregating  200,000  soldiers 
were  united  in  B.  0.  140,  when  Eimus  wa&  proclaimed  the 
monarch  over  Sicily  entire. 

We  thus  introduce  these  three  branded,  enslaved  work- 
ingmen  to  the  reader.  We  say  branded  and  mean  in  the 
expression  by  no  means  a  figure.  They  were  not  only 
branded,  as  at  the  moment  we  write,  leaders  c^  this  labor 
movement  are  branded,  with  obloquy,  black-list  and  stig^ 
ma  of  men.  at  the  helm  of  public  literature.  Theiy  were  lit^ 
eraily  anfl  indelibly  branded  with  hot.  irons.  ^^  Large  num- 
bers of  quotations  from  the  authors  most  explicitly  prove 
that  ajl  slaves  were  Wanded ;  and  the  fi,eld  workers  were 
not  on}y  branded  on  the  forehead  and  limbs,  but  often  on 
the  body ;  and  since  they  were  obliged,  like  the  helots  of 
Sparta,  to  go  mostly  nalsjed,  thepe  disfigurations  were  sum- 
mer and  winter  exposed  to  view  and  nojb  only  was  th^ 
disgrace  stamped  upon  them  forever  but  their  chances  of 
escape  from  bondage,  utterly  destroyed. 

Once  on  the  very  spot  where  this  great  outbreak  of  the 
slaves  and  freedmen  oeourred).  the  plateau  valley  of  Enna, 
there  lived;  a  very  rich  inan  named  Dampphilus.  He  pos- 
sessed legions  of  slaves  whom  he  forced  under  sting  of  the 
lash)  to  work  naked  upon  his  f^irms.  His  wealth  of  acre- 
age, latifundium^  consisted  in  part  of  stock  farms.  These 
teemed  with  herds  of  cattle  and  other  animals  which  in 
those  times  throughout  Europe,  were  a  large  source  of 

17  BQob.  S.  42,  "Das«.AU£  gebrfuidmarkt,  nur  die  Feldarbeiter  anoh  ffe- 
fesselt  waren."  Cuo^ult  the  loUo^ing  ancient  and  modern  works :  Dio- 
doms.  XXXIV.  fra«.  li.  1.  27'  32,  8^;  Florus.  lU.  !«;  Marouardt.  V.  I. 
186<;  Mom.  Romiscke  Geschiehte;  Moan.  (?«  /.  no.  S46{.  Siefert,  Mrtt.  SMUtek, 
Sklavenkrieg,  8.12;   Plato. 
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Bomon  wealth.  Ob€  day  a  few  of  his  poor,  naked  daved, 
shiyering  in  the  chill  winds  of  the  mountain  height  up6;i 
which  Enna  stood,  came  to  him  and  beseechingly  implored 
A  few  rJEigs  to  cover  their  bodies  and  shut  out  the  cold  which 
bdded  to  their  Buflering;s.  Their  claring  plea  was  an- 
swered by  this  oold-hearted  capitalist  with  something  like 
the  following  catting  leer:  '^Don't  wandering  tax-gath- 
erers tramp  the  country  naked  and  must'nt  they  give  their 
•clothes  to  those  who  want  them  ?  Woidd'nt  I  be  taxed  ia 
•ouistoms  duty  on  the  rags  I  gave  you  ?""  With  that  Da- 
mophilus  ordered  the  shivering  wretches  to  be  tied  to  the 
whipping  post  and  warmed  up  with  a  sound  flogging,  then 
sent  back  naked  to  their  labor  of  oaring  for  their  master' 
£ooks  of  a  thousand  animals. 

Under  such  intense  aggravations  what  else  could  be  ex- 
pected than  a  secret  organization  of  the  thus  abused  and 
degraded  laborers  who  worked  the  lands?  This  question 
•comes  the  more  cogently  as  we  realize  that  larsfe  num- 
bers of  them  were  as  intelligent  or  more  so  than  their  own 
masters.  Just  at  this  epoch,  as  already  shown, "  aU  over 
Greece,  Syria,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago  vast  numbers  of  trade  unions  and  social 
societies  existed  among  the  freedmen  and  some  among 
the  slaves.  We  also  knoW  that  when  the  Bomans  seized 
upon  newly  conquered  countries  they  likewise  seized  the 
people,  bond  and  free  and  sold  them  into  slavery.  Large 
numbers  of  these  unfortunates  were  organized  unionists, 
accustomed  at  home  to  the  art  and  secret  of  practiced  com- 
bination. ^  Another  still  more  important  cause  of  the  ter- 
Tibie  strike  which  rei^ulted  from  such  ill-treatment  wa^  a 
similarity  of  languiage.  All  Sicily  was  Greek.  ¥he  Greek 
was  the  principal  tongue  spoken  in  Syria  and  even  Phoe- 
nicia and  other  portions  of  Palestine  at  and  before  the 
time  of  Christ ;  although  a  bad  Hebrew  was  th^  popular 
idiom.  All  the  island  inhabitants  near  t3y  spoke  tiie  pure 
C^eek.    It  also  was  spoken  in  Magna  Grsecia  or  Lower 

"Dlod.  ft-ag.  U.  88,  Dind, 

^'Chapter  zz.  Infta.  on  trade  anloot  citing  insorlptions,  laws  &e.  in 
«yidenoe.  Dlodoras,  XXXVI.  frag.  6  Dina.  telU  08  Uiat  not  only^alavos  but 
many  f^etdmeniirere  engaged  in  tliese  mntinies  and  etrikes  causing  great 
tumults  and  oonfU8lon«. 

to  Compare  Lttdera,  Dionmche  KltnsUer,;  Alte  Foacart,  AitoekMoni  BeL 
ikkiowa  mach  light  \ipou  the  BaD)ect  of  tbeir  religloaa  beliefo. 
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Italy.  Thus  with  intelligence,  with  a  practiced  knowledge 
of  social  combinations,  with  a  sense  of  their  wrongs  made 
keen  by  the  memory  of  happier  days,  with  the  true  blood 
of  the  proud  Greeks  coursing  more  or  less  through  their- 
veins  and  finally  but  most  practically,  with  the  powerfid 
Greek  tongue  uniformly  at  their  command,  they  under- 
took that  immense  strik^rebeUion  amidst  certain  advan- 
tages which  must  go  far  toward  clearing  away  the  phe- 
nomena of  its  transient  success. 

The  slave  grievance  rapidly  grew  into  a  movement  for 
resistance  in  and  around  £nna,  the  Httle  pastoral  city,  fa- 
mous for  its  temple  of  Geres  whence  Plato  had  carried 
Proserpine,  the  daughter  of  that  goddess  to  whom  shep- 
herds, planters  and  especially  working  people  had  from  a 
high  antiquity  looked,  for  her  gifts  of  prosperity. "    Thus 
here  we  find  the  link  completing  the  chain  of  curious  in- 
terest connecting  the  history  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
with  that  of  the  ancient  labor  movement.     Those  labor- 
ing people  were  religious ;  but  about  this  time  they  were* 
bitterly  complaining  that  Ceres  their  favorite  goddess  had 
forsaken  them. "    £nna  was  the  original,  ancient  seat  and 
citadel  or  throne  of  the  great  goddess  Demeter,  called  in 
Latin  Ceres,    She  was  the  protecting  immortal  who  in  the 
Pagan  mythology,  seated  in  her  temple  on  the  heights  of 
Enna  in  the  island^s  center,  shielded  all  Sicily  from  fam^ 
ine.    Her  name  had  spread  to  foreign  lands  and  she  was 
worshiped  in  Attica  and  Syria.    Thousands  came  on  an- 
nual pilgrimages  to  Enna  to  worship  at  the  temple  of  Ceres;; 
and  great  feasts  to  her  were  here  regularly  celebrated,  be- 
cause she  was  believed  the  mother  of  the  world  and  tha 
fructifying  goddess  of  all  nutritious,  fruit  bearing  seeds 
,of  agricidture,  especially  the  cereals.    Near  that  city  lay,- 
at  the  time  of  our  story  the  meadow  and  by  it  the  stream 
and  the  spring   and  grottoed  rock  where  her  beautiful 
daughter"  Persephone  or  Proserpine,  whilst  gatherings 
flowers,  was  stolen  by  Pluto  and  long  hidden  from  her  dis- 
tracted mother.    The  meadow  was  bedecked  with  a  grand 
carpeting  of  roses,  hyacinths  and  violets  and  the  soft  zeph- 

n  See  chapter  iv.  on  the  mythical  legend  of  Proserpine's  abduction,  the- 
Bleusinian  mysteries  and  the  grievance  of  the  proletarian  outcaats. 

uBticher,  Aufst&nde^  S.  62 

tt  Consult  Sncyc  Brit.  Art  Cera  ;    La  Sotuie,  DicL  Univ,  Art. 
Hneh  literature  is  extant  conflrming  these  statements. 
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yrs  of  summer  were  aromatic  with  their  odors.  All  the 
landscape  was  adorned  with  nattii^e's  tempting  vegetation. 
Many  a  tiny  lake  vnth  pttre,  clear  waters  peeped  from  be- 
tween the  hills  and  hillocks  of  Enna  and  rich,  well  culti- 
vated lands  on  every  side  were,  and  had  for  centuries  been 
the  pride  of  Sicily.  **  Wheat  and  other  cereals  had  long 
prospered  with  such  success  that  the  place  had  obtained  a 
celebrity.  And  yet,  midst  all  these  magnificent  offerings 
of  nature  we  see  this  region  a  scene  of  the  most  brutal  and 
greed-cursed  slavery  to  be  foimd  in  the  annals  of  that  in- 
satiate institution. 

Antigenes  is  the  n&me  of  one  of  a  joint  stock  company 
whose  business  at  that  time  was  traffic  in  human  beings* 
He  certainly  owned  a  city  residence  at  £nna  and  kept  his 
slaves  about  the  house.  ^  Among  these  was  a  man  who, 
bom  and  brought  up  in  Apamea  near  Antioch,  Syria,  had 
more  than  probably  been  a  leader  of  an  eranos^  ot  a  thi- 
0808  in  his  native  home.  This  is  made  the  more  probable 
by  his  being  a  pretentious  prophet  and  Messiah  while  in  a 
state  of  bondage  at  Enna.  It  was  the  wonderful  Eunus ; 
the  magician,  fire-spitter,  wonder-worker,  prophet  and  the 
plotter  of  the  hugest  slave  insurrection  of  ancient  or  mod- 
em times;  slave-king  of  Enna,  then  king  of  all  Sicily  and 
commander  in  chief  at  one  time  of  over  200,000  soldiers; 
— the  man  who,  with  his  sagacious  generals,  faithful  and 
true,  beat  army  after  army  of  the  I^mans,  sent  years  in 
succession,  to  meet  his  slave  and  freedmen  fcroopj^  and  who 
in  the  teeth,  as  it  were,  of  Syracuse  and  of  prouder  Bome, 
actually  reigned  in  humane  splendor,  apparently  beloved 
and  respected,  for  a  period  of  ten  years ;  constituting  a 
veritable  epoch  of  history,  though  nearly  lost  and  quite 
unrecognized  through  the  taint  oflabor.  We  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  a  relation  of  all  the  facts  and  particulars  to 
be  had,  based  upon  the  evidence  quoted  and  which  per- 

MSti&bo,  eieoff,  VI.;  Consalttlie  exqaiflite  picture  of  the  landscape  gly- 
en  by  Dr.  Bttcher,  AufUAnde  etc.  S.  68. 

"Died.  XXXIV.  frag,  li,  6,  Dind. 

M  Id.  fraff.  ii.  I,  ff,  teq.  For  faUer  description  of  these  trade  or  labor 
anions  see  chapters  xiii,— xz.  Eunas,  Cleon  and  Athenion  were  all  bom 
nearthR  home  of  Jesus. 

n  BUoh.  S.  64 :  "£r  war  ein  grosser  Master  nnd  Wuuderthftter,  der  xn  den 
Gdttern  in  nfichster  Bezienng  stand  nnd  nicbt  nnr  im  Traume  von  Ihnen  die 
Zuknnft  erf^r,  sondern  anch  in  'wachendem  Zustande  sic  lelbhaftig  Tor 
Bjch  sah." 
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hBip^no  p^rsoB  on  i^ot^fetgh  criticiBm,  ipffl  he  iStA^  fo  coti- 
troyert  Buous  was  a  prophet  He  pretended  to  woxit 
inkacle^  **  and  waa  one  of  the  andent  Measiahs. 

out  -we  must  xioi  auppose  that  he  waa  a  weak  mmde^ 
IziaioL  because  he  kn^w  how  to  blow  fire  from  his  mouth  or 
becaine  he  Taunted  presages  whioh  often  came  true.    He 
Was  in  all  probability  an  extraordinaay  man,  full  of  shrewd 
wisdom,  endowed  with  almost  superhuman  courage  and 
certainly  with  great  judgment  and  patience  in  selecting 
his  genei;a]s  and  in  giidng  and  indulging,  to  keep  them  in 
place  and  power  while  holding  to  himself  supreme  con- 
trol ^    When  a  slave  he  foretold  that  although  the  god- 
dess Demeter  or  Ceres  had  apparently  forsaken  the  poor, 
yet  she  was  revealing  herself  in  dreams  to  him  and  prom- 
ising her  might  to  their  deliverance. "    So  certain  was  he 
of  theocratic  interference  that  he  told  of  his  mediatorial 
powers  not  only  to  his  fellow  working  people  but  even  to 
his  master  and  to  all  ihe  lords  and  ladies^  who,  to  beguiiB 
iheir  evening  hours,  used  to  invite  or  more  probaldy,  or- 
der him  to  recount  the  results  of  his  nig^y  interviews 
ynih  the  august  goddess.    Pretending  thai  as  she  was  also 
£he  patron  deity  of  Syria  his  native  land,  he  maintained 
that  she  revealed  herself  to  him  with  an  assurance  that  he 
was  to  bocome  a  kii^  and  deliverer.     Even  these  super- 
natural things  he  told  to  Antigenes  at  these  banquets  amid 
the  laughter  and  derision  of  ti^  skeptical  guests.    His  in- 
genuousness worked  upon  their  cuaiosity  and  their  invita- 
tions were  apparently  made  with  a  purpose  of  amusemient 
during  their  orgies  of  wine  and  gluttony.   Their  sporty  he 
however,  seems  to  have  overlooked,  tfi^dng  their  vein  of 
merriment  or  "ridicule  in  a  manner  pectdiar  to  himself 
,  From  what  followed,  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  Eonus  that 
he  was  weak  minded.     He  promised  Antigenes  to  except 
and  spare  him  on  the  ^b,j  of  wrath — ^an  obligation  whic^ 
he  religiously  kept  and  faithfully  carried  out. 

The  cruelties  of  Damophilus,"  wh6  caii^ed  his  working 
hands  to  be  whipped,  struck  deeply  into  the  sensitive  feel- 
ings -of  thousands  of  other  men.  Tliev  were  able  to  come 
together,  secretiy  or  otherwise  to  discuss  their  sufferings 

*»  Dion.  Idem,  fnsixieTit  it    6.6. 

»  Dlod.  XXXrV.  6,  <  7,  and  8  of  frag.  11, 

to  idem,  XXXIV.  frag.  U.  34,  86.  Diud. 
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iqwl  Itotih  iak«ir  ^lDt»  th^.  Sf»oli^t  taid^%<ytid8  ttab  ^foiili^ 
ittgs  of  the  Ymtkrim  ftM  other  fragm^tB  tha^  tib^  ^tdM  diig- 
inated  WSii  <the  ^^t6b  of  Damo^tts.  ^^  it  is  h6^#ve)f, 
quite  ceitain  ^«t  whdit  dafito  ito  {)ft6B  ^?aB  tspkDiiitiAiieetiflre- 
lUlii]!^  ikroui  a  dombiaiatiOB  of  gri^ryainees  and  a  dtiri^  x^- 
ligioib  belief  in  Eunus,  The  Other  daYes  of  Atitigfeties 
wso  toolc  part 

Datno{>]^i!i8  attd  his  vet  more  crudl  wife  MegaHi^y  a|)^iir 
to  haVe  been  models  of  f erocitjf .  Their  ^omi^  and  beau- 
tiful dftugihter  was  the  exception.  Megalli^  Was  in  the 
habit  of  whipping  her  female  slaves  to  death  wiiii  her  own 
hand.  It  was  like  a  ^ania  (jeople  i^metimes  pdsse^s^  lor 
ddighting  in  soenes  of  suffering.  Endowed  with  unlkn- 
Ited  power  through  the  Roman  laWB  and  usages,  to  do  as 
flhe  pleased,  she  suited  any  action  to  fancy  and  gloried  in 
tearing  i^  poor  life  froui  h^  helpless  viciin^s.  N6>r  Wte 
the  tooosty  of  het*  hu&bft^d  mtioh  less.  The  incident  we 
hftve  recited  was  probably  One  of  leniency  compared  with 
many  tiii^  rema/ln  untold,  Certain  it  is,  t&at  his  atrod- 
ties  together  with  those  of  hi^  wi^  toward  Itor  defience- 
loss  fe^EMle  slaves  are  what  decided  this  great  iiprising. 

But  we  have  the  extremely  pleasiti^  assurance  that  the 
feeling  which  those  ^aves  entertained  towaird  the  Mnti- 
hearted  daughter  of  this  ferocious  pair — a  yoking  taaiden 
whom  they  Sn  ioved«*^^oved  het  palladium  ;  for  %ith  thd 
greatest  tendemess'^ey  guarded  and  spa  red  h^t  through 
file  scenes  of  blood. " 

Plans  of  a  great  revdutionary  revolt  were  soon  decided 
trpon,  and  cdHusion  With  £tinus  secured  the  sytn^th^  of 
tile  city  slaves.  These  arrangements  were  then  commu- 
nicated to  those  in  the  country. 

The  plot  was  tl^Us  complel^d  and  the  moment  set.  All 
had  entkusiasitically  deteiniined  to  break  loose  by  h  desper- 
ate struggle,  from  their  unendurable  tolrtilres  and  daunt* 
lessly  brave  thid  storm  With  all  the  conseqtH^nc^s  thjs  per- 
ilous action  entailed.  They  had  worked  tl^bms^veA  tip  tor 
believe  that  thbir  >godd^d(9b  Would  be  propiiiidui. 

By  preconcerted  arrangement,  four  hundred  sUv^  as- 
8eiiif>led  at  the  setting  in  Of  zdght,  in  a  fieM  near  Ih^  cita- 

"  Bticher -(4ri^an(te  dtc.  S.  65, 

«  Diod.  XXXiy.  ii.  89 :      *"Oti  Kara  rijv  ZiirtXiav  %v  rov  Aa^io^iXov  ^vyvn^ 
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del  of  Exma.  Tliey  quickly  organized  a  meeting.  They 
then  each  took  a  sacred  oath  to  perseyere  in  their  enter- 
prise cuad  hold  fast  together.  The  litile  multitude  came 
armed.  Their  weapons  each  had  obtained  as  best  he  could. 
All  were  armed  with  courage  and  with  anger ;  and  each 
determined  to  defend  his  new  liberty  to  the  death.  They 
marched  up  to  the  Enna  heights  under  a  leader  who  used 
all  his  prodigious  arts  of  legerdemain,  gesture,  and  fire- 
spitting,  to  encourage  them  and  prevent  a  panic*  With- 
out meeting  resistance  they  gained  admission  through  the 
gates,  into  the  city. 

There  were  the  millionaires  with  their  ladies,  the  tem* 
pie  of  the  goddess,  the  theatre,  the  place  of  entertainment. 
The  insurgents  instantly  took  possession  of  the  streets 
and  as  they  marched,  singled  out  their  well  known  victims. 
Rich  men  and  women  who  long  had  held  unbridled  power 
over  hitherto  helpless  slaves,  now  saw  the  danger  as  they 
felt  their  guilt  Pitiless  was  the  retributive  reaction  of 
the  enraged  and  surging  mass.  They  brained  their  own- 
ers ;  and  those  who  had  made  sport  of  their  leader  Eunus, 
likewise  bit  the  dust  All  slaves  and  prisoners  found  in 
dungeons  and  in  irons  were  set  free.  **  A  terrible  scene 
followed.  Children  were  torn  from  their  mothers'  arms, 
and  women  ravished  in  presence  of  their  husbands,  who, 
bound  in  cords,  could  make  no  resistance  to  this  fiendish- 
ness.  Scenes  of  death  were  everywhere  enacted;  for  from 
the  onset  of  this  bloody  work,  the  slaves,  stinging  with  a 
keen  memory  of  their  sufferings,  "enjoyed  with  a  pecuHar 
glee  which  fills  the  savage,  the  opportunity,  each  with  cuts 
and  gashes  to  cross  out  his  ghastly  account.  To  a  thus 
quickened  lust  of  vengeance,  there  rushed  a  remembrance 
of  the  cruelties  of  Damophilus  who  gloated  on  the  bruises 
of  his  clubs  and  the  sting  of  his  whips,  and  of  Megallis,. 
his  wife,  who  had  whipped  to  death  her  female  servants. 
It  was  an  hour  of  vengeance.  All  centered  upon  this  sweet- 
est morsel  to  the  savage; — summary  retribution*  Blood 
of  the  now  helpless  rich  flowed  freely  amid  the  yells  of  the 
naked  slaves  whose  brands  and  scars  gleamed  hideously 
by  the  fires  of  the  burning  houses  of  their  fallen  masters. 
Great  numbers  of  slave-holders  paid  their  former  acts  of 
v^  indiscretion  with  their  Hves. 

n  Diod.    XXXIV.  frag.  li.  13.  M  Id.   f .   49 
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Large  numbers  of  Blaves  who  were  kept  in'  service  wiHun 
the  ci^  and  who  had  previously  been  prepared  for  the  ori- 
sis,  now  joined  the  insurgents,  swelling  their  forces  and 
making  the  capture  of  the  city  complete. 

We  have  in  other  pages  ^  shown  that  in  nearly  all  trade' 
unions,  especially  the  branch  of  them  known  as  the  thiasoij 
they  seem  to  have  had  an  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  fore- 
tell, work  miracles  and  do  other  sage  things,  such  as  in 
those  early  ages  of  the  world  were  not  only  common,  but 
were  thought  necessary.  The  idea  of  a  Messiah  or  deliv- 
erer sent  £rom  heaven  to  ransom  the  lowly  from  their  ev- 
erywhere prevailing  misery  permeated  all  their  organiza- 
tions. ^  Eunus  therefore,  in  his  pretentions,  but  copied 
from  thousands. 

The  hours  of  grateful  vengeance  sped  on  the  breezes 
of  that  truculent  lullaby.  Object  after  object  of  their  de- 
testation and  hatred  was  dragged  forth  and  amid  screams 
for  mercy,  relentlessly  silenced  with  knife,  flames  and  blud- 
geon until  before  the  fury  waned  the  pitiful  wails  of  the 
slaughtered  grew  faint  through  sheer  extermination. 

But  one  there  was  who  yet  remained  unoaptured  and 
unpunished.  This  was  Damophilus.  On  consultation  it 
was  ascertained  that  he  was  cowering  in  his  pavillion,  a 
little  distance  from  the  city.  The  insurgents  sent  thither 
a  detachment  with  orders  to  bring  him  in  aJiva  By  this 
tune  the  rage  of  the  slaves  had  begun  to  assuage.  They 
brought  their  great  abuser  before  Eunus  in  the  auditori- 
um of  the  theatre,  whither  they  adjourned  to  hold  a  trial 
of  his  case,  Damophilus,  covered  with  wounds  and  bleed- 
ing, his  arms  pinioned,  his  fine  dress  torn  and  soiled,  was 
dni^ged  before  the  still  maddened  crowd,  his  wife  Meg- 
allis  with  him,  both  trembling  in  fateful  expectancy  of  their 
doouL 

The  rich  man  was  granted  an  opportunity  to  answer 
and  spar  the  scathing  accusations  that  were  heaped  npon 
him — bitter  reminders  of  his  mercilelssness  to  them  when 
the  power  was  his  to  abuse  them.  But  Damophilus  coyly 
and  cunningly  met  each  accusation  with  words  clothed  in 
ambi^ty  and  dazzle  and  parried  off  their  bitter  bluntness 
by  his  affected  utterances  of  honeyed  words.     He  was 

M  Chapter  zyifl.  and  elsewhere.  vFoocart,  AuodeMaiu  BA, 
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mltSdng  tixfOBiSSA  VLpon  th^ii*  BjiUptfttiies  "sth'&n  Zenxes  aiid 
BlftmiiAs,  two  powerf lal  Qreei  slaves,  ^ho  had  ibhcms^hres, 
ki'oUi^  dk^  beelx  vlctii^  of  his  cruelty,  nnhed  l^etweeii 
him  and  hope,  oBe  with  h  da^feir  and  the  other  an  ake. 
Tbese  tnen  wete  keenly  een^Bb  to  the  progress  Damo- 
philus  was  making  on  me  susceptibilities  of  his  tatterde- 
in^on  jury;  and  fearing  lest  his  mellifluous  erplanations 
ehotild  overcome  them  a<id  that  they  might  thus  commit 
the  absurdity  of  punishing  thousands  less  stamped  with 
cruelties  and  turn  loose  &e  deep-dyed  monst^  whose 
atrocities  were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  revolt,  *^  they 
c!rashed  down  the  aisle  of  the  theatre,  advanced  upon  him 
Weapons  drawn  and  put  a  violent  end  to  this  mock  trial 
of  their  foe  by  beating  out  his  brains  upon  the  spot.  Di- 
bdorus  relates  that  one  of  them  stabbed  him  with  a  knife 
i£i  the  side  and  ilie  other  chopped  off  his  head  with  the 
tae.  Nor  was  this  slL  The  terrified  Megallis,  who  must 
hlave  seen  the  reeking  knife  and  the  mercdless  ^iUotine  by 
Whicn  her  husband  had  fallen,  heard  his  pleadings  for  an 
extension  of  Hf e  and  with  horror  beheld  his  ghadly  pun- 
tshment,  was  delivered  up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  iiie 
tender  mercies  of  her  female  slaves  little  less  ibstlnctively 
tj^Va^  than  their  mate  companiofid  frenzied  with  woman's 
hatred  iand  still  goaded  by  memoirs  spectres  of  their 
bWn  mothers  and  daughtei^  periiihing  under  the  lash  oace 
wielded  by  this  most  pitiless  enemy,  the  now  supplicsating 
Megallis*  own  hand.  Litfcle  oo>uld  be  hoped  for  \mder  such 
^ctuSLStan(3es.  Mercy  was  impossible.  The  hoirified  and 
stu^eltitig  lady  was,  lUce  l>amoplbilu6,  arraigned  for  mode 
tl*iSl  W ore  a  h6rde  of  nude  atiA  blood^^med  women, 
tialunt^  utitil  ieafch  itnbittered  one  re(]fmted  herself  with  cen^ 
^lire  sitiddefisioli,  with  daUying  ifiings  and  a  satiety  of  jeers 
such  as  only  wild  women  avenging  a  wounded  love,  pos- 
'6es&  €be  genius  to  coitsummate.  When  aU  Hiese  prelim- 
Ibades  were  endord,  Meg^dlis  was  seized  by  a  dozen  mus- 
^ti&ff  IfemaleA,  stripped  of  her  finery  and  trndoubtedly  her 
d6the>d,  draj^ged  io  the  pinacle  of  a  lofty  crag  in  whtdi  the 
taountaln  6%  Of  £nna  tibolMds.  AH  effort  of  the  shriek* 
•if^,  faintihg  woMan  to  ubitbto'oit  of  their  clutching  fim- 
^g&ts  f  kist  fl^^  upo^  hc^  iluroat  MA  body  "kere  unavaHru 
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^lu^  ^t^tl/^ss.  Tbej  dreTf  her  out.  vipcm  the  projecting 
proiumehce  yaiimmg  oyer  the  abysB  well  known  to.  the 
^{ludlleriiig  unfprtunate  as  the  Oolgotha  ol  miscreants  and 
recalcitrani  sljaves.  From  these  fcowniug  crags  eagles  and 
ominous  night-liiiird^  were  wont  to  startle  the  listener  with 
ttieir  screama  Lejgends  of  horrors  oi  this  fatal  roek  wero 
told  by  mothers  as  early  inculcations  to  their  baibes.  Thit 
wretched  victim  may  have  also  more  than  once  oostributed 
her  ingenuity  descanting  upon  its  boding  gloom  and  ter* 
rors  as  she  lavished  it  on  the  torture  of  her  now  aveinging 
chattels. 

But  ajl  this,  sentimentalism  suf^ces  npibiyig  in  presence 
pf  so  ghastly  a  reality  as  the  deaii^  t]mt  now  frowned,  and 
stared  this  quiveiiiig  mother  in  the  (ace.  The  unimpressi^ 
ible  avengers  were  not  to  be  frustrated,  by  the  moans  and 
sobs  which  fo;:med,>a  part  of  the  solace  of  tfaieir  gd^vances. 
tjfhen  t^ey  had  draggjecl  her  to  the  ve«y  briok  they  no 
^oubt  made  h<er  undergo  sonie  of  the  prevailing  formulas 
of  deat^^and  then  plunged  her  headlong  down  the  {preci- 
pice wh^e  she  w^s  oatteired.to  a  jelly  upon  the  sharp  flinto 
oi^  the  d^n  below.  Such,,  according  to  I>iodorfis,  S^bo^ 
tiE^e  modern  critics  and, some  tale-teUing  in^cariptions,  waa 
t^e  fate  of  ain  ancient  millionaire  and  his  wife  whom  great 
|rjsperlty  had  rendered  void  of  all  the  amenities '  aiaid 
rpvliiiess  of  civilized  hie. 

There  yet  remained,  one  member  of  that  fate-striehesi 
family — Uie,  daughter  already  alluded  to ;  a  young- l^y  ol 
both  tender  age  and  heart.  **  This  damsel  h^d.&om  %et 
babyhood,  shown  exceeding  sympathy  and  kindness  to-^ 
ward  the  female  slaves  in  their  misfortunes.  Never  had 
^e  laken  pa.rt  in  her  inother's  cruelties.  She  had,  on  the 
conifary^  shown  them  the  tenderest  comntiseration ;  and 
her  many  httle  offerings  during  their  sufferings,  had' often 
gone  far,  in  the  directioh.  of  healiog  a  breach  between  fate 
oiu^.  despa^.  Those  whom  the  master's  love  of,  vengeajtuze 
had  left  boiind^and  often  chuned  in  duDgeons  of  the  er* 
gaMntum,  vritl^  whirh  ancient  slave  farms  were  cursed,  she 
had  comforted  and  administered  to.  Could,  such  Lindness 
bjB  now  forgottau?  Ck)udthe  rememoruj  ce  oi  this  oiiiid- 
benefactress^^  even  in  that  awful  ¥ortex  at  ^  iolence,  be  over^ 
li^oked ?,    QbuId,Gonscieni9e  be  stifled  even  midst  batcheiies 

»Dkd.  fra?.  89i 
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'whose  mockiiig  oarmval  made  death  a  salire  upon  empij 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong?  Or  could  sncjh  a  pretty  thing 
as  sympati^y  wedge  itself  in  amongst  the  howls  and  tur- 
bulence that  shook  this  scene  of  oblivion  and  of  death  ? 
Yes.  A  love  which  was  stamped  into  their  fierce,  rough 
natures  stUl  lived  and  warmed  them  like  a  sunbeam,  for- 
cing itself  foremost,  even  into  this  terrible  qualm  reacting 
against  morality.  Not  a  ruthless  hand  was  laid  upon  her 
trembling  form.  Speechless  unanimity  prevailed  on  the 
question  of  sparing  her  life.  All  would  spare  and  protect 
a  faithful  friend.  On  consultation  Hermias,  one  of  her 
father  s  executioners,  was  chosen  leader  of  a  picked  band 
who  soon  after  performed  the  perilous  task  of  escorting 
her  safely  to  the  distant  city  of  Oatana,  the  home  of  some 
relatives  near  the  sea* 

We  have  in  this  episode  another  instance  substantiat- 
ing the  opinion  heretofore  expressed,  that  the  emotion  of 
sympathy  has  been  a  growth  in  the  breast  of  the  crushed 
and  humiliated  classes,  fledged  from  their  schools  of  mu- 
tual love  or  commiseration  and  common  support    Poor 
people  are  themselves  the  makers  of  most  of  the  sympa- 
thies which  they  enjoy.    Even  the  daughter  of  Damoph- 
ilus  grew  in  sympathy  at  the  sight  of  misery.    However 
rude  the  crust  screening  from  view  our  inner  nature,  that 
nature  never  had,  under  Pagan  control,  much  sympathy 
allowed  ii    Sympathy  seems  clearly  to  have  been  a  growth 
out  of  a  vast  association  in  many  parts  of  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  states  and  did  not  thrive  among  the  opulent. 
Concupiscence  with  its  cupidity  and  irascibility  were  the 
pillars  on  which  rested  the  ancient  paganism  and  it«  aged 
competitive  system ;  and  though  the  majorities  who  were 
of  the  working  class  possessed  enough  of  the  latter  in  its 
crudest  form,  yet  they  had  Httle  greed  or  avarice.    They 
in  fact,  developed  sentiments  of  a  reverse  nature.    They 
longed  for  a  sociaUsm  that  would  breed  sympaiJiy  with  ite 
mutual  love  and  care.    Diodorus,  one  of  our  informants 
on  this  subject  of  the  slaves  of  Enna,  in  referring  to  their 
treatment  of  the  daughtcor  of  Damophilus  and  MegaUis, 
Bays :    ''These  slaves  on  strike  demonstrated,  in  showing 
no  sympathy  or  mercy  to  those  who  had  been  their  mas- 
ters and  in  ddivering  themselves  up  to  their  own  violence 
and  wrath,  that  what  they  did  was  not  the  mean  prompt- 
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ings  of  barbarity,  but  a  just  retribution  or  ptmisbment  for 
the  injuBtice  which  had  been  done  to  them ;"  **  bold  words 
indeed,  but  just  and  true ;  and  the  student  of  sociology 
may  now  divine  the  reasons  why  that  brave  publicist  has 
lain  for  2,000  years  in  obloquy,  with  his  wonderful  tales 
and  descriptions  in  tatters  among  the  rubbish  of  the  vaults, 
or  later,  in  the  literary  sepulchres  of  the  Vatican. 

It  appears  that  this  theatre  which  had  been  the^  scene 
of  the  fuiy  we  have  described  became  the  focus  of  delib- 
eration a^ber  the  frenzy  of  their  vengeance  had  subsided 
and  the  more  serious  matters  connected  with  the  future 
began  to  force  themselves  upon  their  reflectios.  They 
saw  that  as  soon  as  the  news  of  their  action  reached  Borne, 
the  scornful  power  which  for  ages  had  thrived  by  con- 
quest and  its  booty  of  lands  and  slaves,  there  would  spring 
up  an  immense  army  to  suppress  them.  They  had  the  sa- 
gacity to  foresee  that  their  only  hope  was  in  a  strong  aimy 
well  equipped  and  disciplined,  powerful  enough  to  cope, 
even  with  the  forces  of  Borne.  It  further  appears  from 
the  evidence  that  so  deep  had  been  the  foresight  and  so 
long  the  communings  on  this  matter,  so  secretiy  had  the 
whole  uprising  been  concocted,  that  all  things  necessary 
to  this  resistance  were  well-nigh  prepared  beforehand ; 
and  the  genend  appearance  with  ite  sequel  demonstrate 
that  the  central  idea  of  a  tumultuous  feast  of  blood  and 
dissipation  and  of  subsequent  dem(»*alization  and  glattony 
was  far  from  them.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
had  already  determined  to  throw  down  the  slave  system 
of  which  they  were  victims  and  upon  its  ruins  build  up  a 
social  fabric  which  should  deal  equitably  and  humanely  by 
alL  To  one  acquainted  with  the  vast  and  inexhaustable 
power  of  Rome,  this  dream  of  the  poor  slave  socialists 
would  have  seemed  an  absurd  maohmation  of  the  fancy. 
But  on  the  other  hand  they  were  on  an  island  with  whose 
rocky  diffs,  caverns,  forests  and  by-paths  they  were  well 
acquainted.  They  wanted  to  build  up  a  kingdom  of  men 
and  women  emancipated  from  slavery  and  economic  want 
with  their  leader  Eunus,  on  the  throne.  They  held  good 
4)0  this  resolution. 

Eunus  was  elected  king.  ^   It  does  not  appear  that  their 

«  Diod.  TLXXV,    fragment  ii.  39.  «oidem.   frac.  U.  14. 
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ehoice  of  him  wwi  on  aecotizrfc  of  any  military  tact  nrhich 
h,e  had  shown  as  their  leader  nor  on  aoconnt  of  his  Bop^ 
rior  capacities  of  any  kind^  xinless  it  was  that  of  working 
wonders.  This  however,  was  extremely  necessary  in  the 
mind  of  superstitious  men,  as  w^e  most  of  the  ancients,, 
especially  the  laboring  claas  who,  in  their  unions  among 
the  freedmen,  often  kept  a  sorcerer  who  knew  how  to  spit 
fire,  dawdle  with  the  little  oracles  and  pronounce  proph- 
ecies. *  Even  the  rich  had  their  magi  or  fortune-tellers  and 
their  haruspices,  as  well  as  higher  priests  who  often  de^ 
cided  the  turn  of  conquests  by  the  simple  consultation  oi 
an  oracle.  Eunus  could  blow  fire,  tell  wonders,  pretend 
and  prophecy ;  and  Eunus  was  elected  king«  Again,  the 
name  Minous,  the  benificent^  was  considered  a  haorbinger 
of  deeds  certaiin  to  bring  forth  good. 

King  Eunus,  on  receiving  bis  crown,  rose  equal  to  the 
majesty  of  his  new  estate.  He  assumed  aU  the  oriental 
bearing  of  kingly  dignity.  He  estaMisked.  the  offices  of 
state  with  such  splendors  as  he  coold  command.  There 
was  given  him  for  a  queen  a  female  slave  who  like  himi-*^ 
self,  hailed  from  Apamea  in  Syria — probaifoly  old  play^ 
mates.  Such  was  the  happy  one  to  be  raised  to  the  <j^ue^y^ 
ship.  To  crown  himself  in  stiU  more  royal  imitaiaoii  ot 
the  dignities  of  his  fatherland  he  named,  himself  Antiocb; 

From  the  moment  Eunus  began  his  reign  he  apt)tord 
to  have  been  successf  uL,  Full  details  are  waaoiing.  Froto 
Cicero  we  have  hints  *^  that  the  temple  of  Ceres  on  Dem*^ 
eter  was  preserved  with  scrupulous  care^  as  well  as  all  ih» 
property  belonging  to  it.  No  doubt  however,  he  chmaged 
the  officers  of  the  temple  from  higfb  priests  to  vestal  vir^ 
gins,  supplanting  the  old  by  a  choice  of  his  own  people; 

Biicher  thinks^  that  his  administration  from  first  tc^]m%. 
considering  aU  circumstances  peculii^rly  connected  witil 
the  character  and  notions  of  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  races 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  showed  more  than  usual  ^i^ 
ness.  He  understood  the  theory  of  government.  It  is 
certain  that  at  Enna  there  was  one  of  those  cavern  pris- 
ons, such  as  had  been  dxijg  by  Dionysias  the  tyrant  at  Syf- 
acuse.     We  know   that  those  pestilential  subtei^aneam 

«  Cicero.    Verrez.    t v.  50,  118 

*2  Aufsi.  S.  59 :     '*MeHr  als  gewahnl'ohe  Befahigun?."    SI  ?fert.  8.  18  ; 
"Man  withlte  iha  zum  kdnig  ....well  er  den  AufBtamd  bej^o'nnea  ha£te.>' 
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^ttttgedim  ed^sf^d  in  grettt  numbers,  calli^d  by  the  tlomana 
ergastula,  in  hi  any  parts  of  Italy  and  ISicily.  They  were 
olteti  nnderground  workshops  like  the  quarries — the  hor- 
ror of  the  ancient  slave.  Florus  and  Piodonis  combine  in 
the  statement  that  more  than  60,600  fighting  soldiers 
of  the  great  rebel  army  were  convicts  tunied  loose  fron!^ 
these  prisons^  during  the  war.  Eunus  incarcerated  a 
la^ge  niunber  of  the  nch  in  the  holes  at  £nna  and  it  may 
be  presumed  that  tiie  old  prisoners  were  first  discharged 
'to  give  room,  for  the  new.  A  council  of  war  was  held  and 
it  was  decided  to  put  all  these  many  prisoners  to  deatL 
This  was  the  result  of  a  mass  meeting  of  the  faithful  and 
tulfaltering  to  Eunus,  as  a  forewarning  of  the  certain  re- 
sult of  taking  part  in  any  effort  to  escape,  or  of  mixing 
aiid  intriguing  to  restore  the  old  government  Few  of 
ikhie  old  riile  pe6ple  were  left  alive  except  the  free  mechan-* 
ic^  lybo  could  make  arms ;  and  even  they  were  compelled 
to  work  in  fetters.  To  those  who  had  invited  Eunus  to  a 
feeit  of  mock  h6nor  on  account  of  his  pretended  powers 
In  legetrdettain  and  giifts  of  divination  at  their  sympo* 
Mtims  ajud  for  the  afmusetneht  of  guests,  and  whom  he  had 
promised  their  lives  in  ca;Se  he  realized  his  heaven-offered 
kingdom,  he  Wid  good  his  word.  He  41so  saved  theib  their 
terttaies.**  They  wedre  spared  by  a  royal  decree  and  the 
ttittndate  was  sent  them  in  true  regal  form.  He  also  saved 
the  temples  and  other  holy  property.  • 

At  length  Eunus  ibaUed  a  council  of  permianent  govem- 
^ient,  PiJTSt  of  all  was  chosen  Achaeus.  "He  was,  in  a 
fbrinal  iiiainner  made  consUiarius  of  tihe  faithful"  The 
^teicient  author  who  leaves  us  these  choice  fragments  of 
htlStoiy** 'suffixes  his  opinion  that  Eunus  in  making  choice 
6i  hitti  as  lieutenant  and  coimselor  general,  showed  won- 
dezfui  ibftiiy  and  prudence.  This  man  understood  and 
.^i^ply  6yAipathized  with  the  Syrian  element  of  which 
the  slave  population  of  Ihuia  by  conquest  was  largely  com- 
posed.   But  he  was  moteovei"  endowed  with  extraordi- 

,    ^Flomq,   ifpa,  jmu  Bom,  in.  19,  i  B;    VHocmtraonlniiiprlminndQO 

mlllia  ex  obvlls,  mox  Jure  belli  reftocils  ergastuUs,  sexaginta  Mnplins  raillla 

^    **Diodp    XXXIV.    frag.  U.   4&f^'Tby  hl^v  d«  rot?  <kiro«T<lTaif  Karcurri/t. 
«<$piof.";    Bdcher,  Jt^  S.  59;    Skfert,  Sklawnk.  S.  17. 
«Cio.    Vtrr.    iv.  60,  112. 
*»  Diod.  Id,  frag.  11.  42. 
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nary  wisdom  and  unscrapulous  will-power  in  ezpediento, 
where  emergenciee  required  it.  He  was  capable  of  fear- 
lessly organizing,  on  tlie  inspection  of  a  circumstance,  a 
resistance  powerful  enough  to  shatter  the  peril  whatever  it 
might  be  ;  and  he  had  the  judgment  and  force  of  char- 
acter to  push  it  to  its  immediate  and  successful  results. 
He  was  bold  enough  to  plainly  tell  to  Eunus  his  misgiv- 
ings and  impart  to  him  the  truth ;  and  that  dignitary 
had  wisdom  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  common  sense  to 
hear  him  with  composure  and  acquiesce  in  his  views.  A 
perfect  agreement  was  the  result. 

Dr.  Bucher  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Achaeus  was  one 
of  the  thousands  of  unfortunates  who  had  been  reduced  to 
slavery  through  the  Roman  conquest  of  Aohaia,  B.  0.146,  or 
■about  3  years  before.  ^^  Achaia  being  in  the  heart  of  the 
Greek  Peninsula,  on  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  near  and  includ- 
ing the  great  city  of  that  name,  was  of  purest  Greek;  and 
Greeks  in  those  days  were  mighty  men.  But  the  brutal 
£at  of  Boman  conquest  had  recentLy  swept  over  the  whole 
Grecian  territory  and  bu2zard-like,  swallowed  up  her  fa- 
mous provinces  and  cities  and  sold  her  braves  into  slav- 
ery. We  thus  find  circumstantial  evidence  that  AcIubus 
had  the  sagacity,  acumen  and  intrepidity  of  his  race.  So 
well  pleased  was  the  slave-king  with  Achiseus  that  he  made 
him  a  present  of  one  of  the  fine  houses  of  his  former 
millionaire  masters. 

The  success  of  the  great  insurrection  from  henceforth 
is  to  be  attributed  in  great  measure  to  Achseus,  general- 
in-chiof.  In  three  days  he  had  armed  and  equipped  no 
less  than  6,000  soldiers  and  had  them  ready  for  the  ex- 
pected armies  from  Borne  which  all  well  knew  would  soon 
arrive  by  fbrced  marches  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  As 
all  these  slaves  knew  the  awful  consequences  of  defeat,  we 
may  imagine  the  incentives  which  prompted  their  activity 
in  making  ready  for  coming  conflicts. 

The  outside  agricultural  places  soon  began  to  be  heard 
from.  They  consisted  of  heterogeneous  ranks — a  motly 
mass,  who,  rushing  from  their  work  on  hearing  the  news 
of  the  revolt,  straggled  into  the  new  head-quarters  from 
far  and  near.    They  streamed  into  the  town,  each  with  a 

<^  Ai^ftt,    d,  unf,  Arb,  S.  60. 
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butcher-knife,  an  axe,  a  sickle,  a  pitchfork  of  iron  or  wood. 
Slings  were  weapons  with  which  the  numerous  shepherds 
were  best  practiced ;  and  they  knew  their  use  with  fatal 
effects  Inspired  with  a  hope  of  liberty  at  any  price  or  ag- 
ony of  effort,  they  were  ready  to  stake  their  Hves  under 
perilous  odds  for  a  chance  at  winning  it 

There  were  at  that  moment  no  troops  of  the  Roman  le- 
gions in  Sicily.  The  only  immediate  forces  to  be  feared 
by  the  workingmen  were  the  militia  from  the  diflPerent 
cities.  There  had  occurred  no  dangerous  strikes  among 
the  slaves  for  many  years  here,  and  in  consequence,  Rome 
had  not,  as  in  Ekuria,  on  the  Tarantine  gulf , and  else- 
where, provided  a  standing  army  kept  stationary  under  a 
praetor  for  the  express  purpose  of  suppressing  the  ever- 
recurring  rebellions  of  labor  ^  which  were  not  only  in  this 
nation  troublesome  but  had  proved  themselves  at  Sparta 
and  Athens  a  great  source  of  danger.  Besides  this,  Home 
uras  busy  qudUing  similar  disorders  nearer  home.  The 
only  available  force  at  hand  was  the  mUitia. 

Meanwhile  the  insurgents  were  recruiting  a  powerful 
force  by  tapping  every  resource  that  offered  a  promise  of 
strength.  Among  otiiers,  as  already  noticed,  the  great 
cavern  jails  were  full.^  All  through  the  country  tiiese 
workhouses  whether  underground,  in  towns  or  out  on  the 
farms,  were  broken  into  and  emptied,  the  prisoners  ran- 
somed and  those  able  to  bear  arms  welcomed  to  the  army 
of  resistance.  ••  Our  principal  resource  whence  we  extract 
these  facts  is  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  wrote  elaborately  on 
the  subject,  often  giving  minute  details;  but  being  an  hon- 
est man  and  writing  of  bis  own  native  country,  conmiitted 
what  in  his  times  seems  to  have  been  the  error — ^though  no 
&ult  of  his  conscience — of  telling  the  truth.  We  in  conse- 
quence, as  students  of  sociology  must  charge  against  that 
dave-holding  aristocrcy,  '^  all  mutilatioxi  of  ms  history, 
especially  those  paragraphs  delineating  the  Roman  disaster 

«LlV.    XXIX.     17,    41,    XXXn.    26     XXXni.    86. 

^Diod.  XXXIY.  frag.  il.  36 :  **Kdi  rovrutv  roin  fi.iv  v48aii  ievfitHuv 
«U  ras  crvi^AyoiTiar  ^cjSaAX«."  Damophiltts  had  also  made  them  work  In  the 
fields  while  chained. 

««DiOd.  frag.  ii.  26    26. 

n  A  similar  outrage  hat  been  committed  upon  LWy's  history  of  Soar- 
tacns  » roved  by  the  epltomies  or  <  )iap  er  headings  XCv.  XCVI.  A  XCVII 
Which  have  survived  the  wreck.  We  give  fiirtber  details  oi  th  a  diBttt»ter 
together  with  that  of  Sallust,  farther  on. 
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which  followed;  for  althotigh  som?  clatises  a^e  left  6oi;a- 
piete  others  are  bereft  of  their»trtia8ures  olpj^icele^  ipfo)r- 
luatioiL  A  iarg^  portion  of  the  Sets^Ua^  amounting  in  all^^io 
chapters,  iias  apparently  been  seqq^tered  tlir;ough  tbe  van- 
dalism of  conteuiporaneoas  censorsAip  and  the  inestimable 
Vianuscripts  disrupted  from  their  historical  qhain  Qoyering 
at  least  ten  years  of  this  eventful  rebellion  which  went  far 
toward  shaping  the  actions  of  men  and  preparing  ine  world 
for  the  advent  of  a  different  culture.  ,      ,  ■  :, 

At  any  rate  we  have  a  statement  that  not  less,  thai;!  ot^^OQO 
prisoners  were  delivered  from  tbe  ergastuja"  an^  yve  %now 
that  these  also  joined  the  rebellion^  ^EverywtierQ  w^je 
the  slave-holders  murdered,  and  in  prbpprtion.as.tbe.more 
desperate  9nes  were  delivered  froipjbopdage  iand  feUers^  t^e 
search  all  oyer  the  island  to  ^nd  ap.d  e^t^rinii^ate  in^n^^  |b$f- 
came  more  industrious.  On  the  eastern  sideof  iSieity  wj^il^ 
Q^ignificent  fields  of  wheat  and  diff^rei^t  grains  and  a  w^^ 
amoant  of  pasture  lands  stocked  ^ith  cattle  and  sheep  ,and 
bearing  prodigious  quantities  of  wine  an^  olive  ^oU.  .The 
slave  hordes  now  free,  swej)t  over  this.C9.uptry,  inurdei^ilj 
and  destro)^ing  all  beifore  them,  notiyithstaiiSj^g  thig^^^ort 
of  Achseus  at  restraint.  Il^he  ptoi;y  /Q^:OambaI,iH.  ^  ,^f®^\^ 
citizen  of  Morgantion  \ji  the  upper  (distriqti.pt^yii^th^^ 
is  told  ••  as  an  exception  to  the  usu^al  prudence  of  tllis  coip- 
mander :  T)hs  nobleman  while  on.  j»  Ivi^iting  excursion  came 
across  a  band  of  these  prowlers.  Xlarme^  at  hw  close  )p^^l^'' 
imity  to  the  iiangerbiis  men  he  turned  and  riin  toward^ 0je 
city,  following  the.  higH  rpad.  .  When  near  his  own  ho^qe 
he  met  his  father  on  horseback .  going  toward  ttl'e  iian'ger, 
who  immediately  dismoimtedAnd  begged  the.  s^^  to  m(>nni 
and  save  biinself  by  fligtt.  While  thus  m ,  feliai  and  pat^^r- 
ual  love,  tarrying,  i^either  de|ciding,to  take  io  flight,  the  free- 
booters  came  up  and  tilled  thena  both. ". ,  But  Achseus  ^ii- 
erally  forhade  such  strong  measures.    Wherever  he  heard 

«  Plords.   EpU,  III.  16,  elsewhere  quoted. 

63  Mann  rt,    Qtog.  DL  S;    Cato,   De  lU  RmtUsa,  0;    ColameUa,  Z>e  Bt 
ButUca    III.  2,  ,)  ,    .  .-  ,       b  ■  .  I  =.^ 

64  Dr.  Baeher,  Anjit&nde  der  u^firelxn  ArleUer,  S.  ftl,  eztntcfes  the  tiDV^in 
tall:  "Gorgos,  mit  dem  Beinahmen  Kambalos,  ein  daroh  MiBen BflioMBnlm 
nnd  Edehnutn  bekannter  Btirger  von  Morgantion  in^Oebiete  des  oberen  8ym- 
Ui-yaa  zog  auf  die  Jagd  ans  und  stiesB  a.af  eine  SklaTenbaade.  Er  floh  dteKtr:i.sse 
zat  titadt  zartick  undbegegnete  baldseiuem  Vater  der  zn  Pferdedoi  WegMtloini 
Dieaer  etieg  sofort  ab  und  dehte  den  Sohn  sein  Tm  an  za  retteu.  Der  "Sou a  totn- 
wieder  den  Vater ;  nnd  wahrend  aie  so ia  dem  Wettatareite  Irindlichec Liebannd 
v&terliclier  Zartlichkeit  sioii  ersohbpften,  enobienen  die  Aufttther  and  er* 
BOblugen  beide." 
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of  atrocities  committed  by  his  men  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
erted every  energy  to  prevett  their  recurrence,  appealing  to 
iS8  danget^^houkl  ^Be  Bomans  gain  the  upper  hand^  The 
i^^ls'bcfg&i  td  bothprehend  that  something  nobler  tbati 
mere  rage  was  wanted.  They  soon  began  to  be  more  care^ 
ftti  6lHiBfe  ^kftei  i^'^^rmi  send  other  necessaries.  They; 
dso  tffpfti'ed'a^lai'ge  nninber  of  the  small  cultivators  who 
l»diiWbeeiiafc*iteinin]iMng  therii.  "  ^ 

^  ThfeJfe  wiefe  alfew5  grtfat  numbert  of  freedmen,  now  little 
better  than  b^eg^urs;  for  as  most  farm  laibor  since  the  new 
iliipetus'of  the  Boiniaii  slave  systetii  had  set  in,  was  per- 
formed by  slaves;  they  "^ere  obliged  to'  beg  because  they 
had  no  work.  These  wretcbed  tramps,  perceiving  their 
opportunity;  soon  began  to  organize  in  secrecy.  **  The 
great  war  now  raged  in  earnest  The  new  force  of  beg- 
gars who  hitherto  had  been  roaming  in  a  demoralized  con- 
dition do  not  seem  to  have  done  credit  to  the  slaves;  for 
while  they  turlied  their  bands  to  destruction  of  property 
and  delivered  themsdves  up  to  gluttony,  their  faults  were 
aU  laid  to  the  slaves.  ^  By  this  circumstance  we  are  made 
a^i^are-'thjAt  the  i&ctiiai  smtii^  of  intelligence  was  higher 
aniong  th^  slave  poptdatioii  than  the  tramps,  who  had  be- 
come demcnrfi^ed^d  degraded  through  discouragement 
ahd  stlflfering/'  •        -  -     ■   ' 

"It  was  a  longtime  before  the  Komans,  tormented  with 
the  teklEible  sixuggles  of  the  proletaries  at  that  moment 
riiiging  in  Italy  over  the  agrarian  question,  could  awaken 
to  a  Mfl  sense  of  the  situation.  There  was  certainly  some 
provincdal!  government  at  the  time,  for  mention  is  made  to 
^e  e£fe<St  that  Rbman  praetors"  then  had  the  *proviiice  ifi! 
enlarge-,  bttt  they  were  both'tbo  mfeh  ^nffe^blecl  by  their 
enormous  wealth  at  Syiractise  Or  th6  'flii^^piition  cottcoin- 
itant  ikf  it  and  by  their  b?eiii^  tfracticaliy  without  a  force 
strfficient'  to  theJ  em^l^iicy.  The  instirrection  seems  not 
to^havts  fee^n  uniform' iti  different  parts.  '  Inrthosfe  days  it 
took  some  time  for  slaves  to  communicate  with  «ach  other; 
isndwHeit  ftttttms  ^^i^m^^liisihed '  there  niust  be  time  to 
ponder  over  tbe  dangerous  experiment  and  prepare  for 
action;  but  it  is  known  that  almtost  everywhere  in,  and 

^Diod.  XXXVI,  frag.  t.  speaking  of  the  second  war  (see  chapter  xi.). 
expressly  states  that  it  was  Jdot.the  slaves  alone  ^iit  also  freedoaen.  So  also 
JPlorttS.  III.  19:    **Cumlibertt(nefa0l)  etingenois,  dimlcatum  est." 

«-iUcher, -<iH/»<,  S,  6^-62. 
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dose  about  the  cities^  the  uprismg  was  general;  for  ev^ 
erywhere  the  slayes  ran  away  from  their  masters  and  hur- 
ried to  join  the  Knnian  arm  j. 

AchsBus  in  a  short  time  found  himself  master  of  a  well 
equipped  army  of  10,000  men.    He  devoted  his  energies 
to  dnliing  these  raw  troops  and  teaching  them  their  new 
bosiDess.    We  are  wanting  details  for  showing  the  exact 
dates,  but  the  events  of  which  we  speak,  according  to  the 
dose  examination  of  all  material  by  Dr.  Bi'icher,  make  it 
between  B.  C.  143  and  140. "   Repeated  skirmishing  took 
place  between  Ach»us  and  the  advance  guards  of  the  Bo- 
man  praetors  but  as  often  the  latter  were  totally  overthrown. 
Undoubtedly  many  great  and  terribly  bloody  battles  were 
fought. "    Certainly  the  results  were  disastrous  to  tiie  Ro- 
mans; for  the  territory  of  Eunus'  kingdom  gradually  en- 
larged stretching  over  upper  Symaethus  and  eastward  down 
to  the  sea.     It  also  struck  northward  and  extended  for  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  west.    But  we  hear  of  noth- 
ing having  occurred  in  the  south,  up  to  this  point.**   There 
vc„~  *^owever,  a  great  uprising  there,  soon  to  be  heard  of. 
The  £.i- -.iai  d^i c'^'^aes  of  Achaeus  had  become  noised  abroad. 
Slaves  everywhere  weire  ';7f^^ting  for  a  leader.    A  new  and 
almost  distinct  strike  was  prepaxls^  *o  burst  forth  south- 
ward near  the  ooast»  among  the  prodi^i^i^T   fields  and  pas- 
ioMi  long  celebrated  for  stock-h^eedin^,  ^  pecially  that  of 
dran  c»z!7iial9  and  fine  horses.    Along  t  is  seaboard  no 
harbors  appear.    ?h^  land  Ues  in  plavc^t  as,  with  precip- 
itous steeps  overhanging  w..  "^^'  '''V.  -anean;  but  the- 
levels  above  and  the  occasional  vaUey»,  are  exceedingly 
fmitfuL  **    It  was  the  celebrated  Agrigentum.   Along  the- 
southern  coast  of  Sicily  at  that  time  few  inhabitants  ex- 
isted.   The  old  places  which  had  once  been  occupied  bj 
the  colonists  from  Megara  and  Rhodes  had  been  long  de- 
populated. 
Acragus,  well  remembered  by  the  Romans  as  having 

vt  Ident,  Excun,  **fll)er  die  ChroBologie  des  n.cQIficlieii  Sclarenkriege*  nnd 
Verwandtea."  S.  121-129.    Here  Bttdier  giTes  data  (which  we  followj  show. . 
iDtf  thut  it  must  hteve  beenB   C  143-140  or  the  flrtttwo  yean  before  tbe 
trmy  of  AchsBas  amonnud  to  10,000  mt^n.. 

Mj><od.  XXXIV,  fraff.  li.  Dlnd. 

••  Bttcher,  Aujkt.  8.  62.    We  moallr  folDowBiicher'sa'mirsbletraeiiigs^ 
of  the  var  from  this  po  nt. 

MStrabo,  Gtog,  VI.;    Cicero.  T^rr  ]I.i.a8;    D'Oroille,  iSI««Za,  p.  389* 
PHii.   H  rf.  VUI.  64 
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withstood,  during  the  Punic  wars  all  those  terrible  vicissi- 
tudes and  had  long  been  inured  to  hardships,  still  main- 
tained itself  and  a  good  share  of  its  population.  It  was 
a  rich  portion  of  the  island  and  lai'ge  numbers  of  the  land 
owners  possessed  and  exploited  slaves  who  became  so  nu- 
merous that  they  performed  all  the  labor  leaving  none  for 
the  freedmen  who  were  thus  reduced  to  tfce  condition  of 
roaming  tramps  and  beggars.  Some  men  owned  500  "in 
the  earlier  days  and  there  still  existed  very  rich  men  in  the 
city,  holding  large  portions  of  land  and  many  human  crea- 
tures as  chattels.  Here  was  the  seat  of  a  recorded  instance 
of  the  prevailing  cruelties :  One  Polias,  having  invited  to 
dinner  an  equally  heartless  slaveholder,  who  was  unwill- 
ing to  allow  his  slaves  rest  long  enough  to  sleep,  called  to- 
gether his  own,  especially  the  women  and  children,  and  like 
the  animals,  fed  them  nuts  and  dried  figs — the  only  nour- 
ishment they  were  allowed  for  supper." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  then,  if  the  slaves  whenever 
opportunity  offered,  ran  away  from  such  masters  and  some- 
times became  cunning  and  dangerous  brigands. 

Another  desperate  character  of  this  war  was  Cleon,  called 
in  Livy,  "Gleon,"  a  Oilician  by  birth,**  from  the  town  of 
Comana  in  the  Tauiian  region  of  southern  Asia  Minor.  It 
appears  that  he  and  his  brother,  called  ^'Ooma"  bv  Yaleriug 
Maximus  in  his  Memorabilia,^  were  runaway  slaves  who, 
having  betaken  themselves  to  the  mountains  drove  a  maraud- 
ing husiness  in  the  general  interest  of  their 'fellows  still  in 
bonds.  Here  they  plied  the  arts  of  the  latrocinia  or  high- 
way robbery,  and  stood  ready  to  espouse  the  rebellion  of 
Eunus  which  was  now  creeping  toward  their  confines.  An- 
other theory  of  Cleon  is  that  like  Spartacus,  he  had  else- 
where learned  to  be  a  robber  but  had  been  seized  by  a  Sicil« 

•1  Slefert,  SUiiUiehe  Sklavenkn'ege,  S.  88. 

•xSlobens,  McrU,  LXII.  48;  Cf.  Bttcher.  04% 

«» 1u  hfs  note  2.  S.  64.  Dr.  Bttoher  reiera  to  Cieon's  btnbplaee,  m  foUowit 
*«D]od.  f?.  2,  43:  ix  rAv  wtpi  rov  Taupor  T6wt»v.  Nach  §  20  hltBi  seinBru- 
dcr  Komanos  (Coma  bei  Valer.  Max.  IZ,  12,  lext.lBtofrenbareinSchreib- 
f  abler  si  alt  Comanua),  woraus  mLt  alemlicber  Sicberiieit  zu  schiesaen, 
daf>8  Komana  die  Vatcr^tadt  der  beiden  BrUder  war.  Ob  aber  an  die 
imaiphylieche  odcr  on  die  kappadokiche  Stadt  dieses  Namena  ku  denken 
■oi,  niu8«  iiucntscbieilen  gelasacn  wcrden.  f^tztere,  Inmit.tec  dea  Anti. 
tauros  am  Saros  gclcgen.  war  eine  llaupati&tte  r^cs  den  svrischen  Diena. 
icu  veiwaudien  C'lltua  der  Ma  (Artemis  Taiuf ca) Strabo  XII.  p. 585;  man 
wuide  dauo  ricn  Bcwcgt^runU  far  den  raschan  Anscblusd  Kieous  an  Ew- 
nus  in  rfligiO.<$er  Superatition  zu  suohcn  habtrn. 

MDiod.  XXXIV.  frag.  ii.  20  A  48. ;  Valerius  Maximu!»,  IX.  ]«;  Sidti n.  iv>. 


i^  corpair  and  brougbt  oyer  V>  Utis  plaqe  where  he  was  sold 
ip  slavery  and  set  to  work  herding  horses  in  the  pastures^ 
whenqe  he  Reaped  and  ma,de  himself  the  terror  of  the  re- 
gion, playing  his  old  pran^LS  with  success,  ^ut  tbis  theory 
{ails  to  account  for  his  brother. 

By  some  means  Cleon,  who  had  a  strong  band  ever  on 
tbe  alert,  heatd  of  tlie  great  movement  of  Eunns  at  £nna. 
I^^e  distance  was  certainly  not  so  great  bat  that  they  could 
hav^  held  correspond epce ;  especially  after  the  forces  of 
Acha^us  had,  by  victory  after  victory  over  the  praetorian 
militia,  cleared  the  obstacles  away. 

Cleon  on  hearing  the  particulars  of  the  insurrection, 
ran  up  the  flag  of  open  rebellion  and  offered  freedom  to 
ill  slaves  who  should  espouse  his  cause.  The  mighty 
name  he  had  already  won  went  far  toward  deciding  in- 
numerable slavea  Everywhere  these  Agrigentine  bonds-' 
men  responded  to  the  shrill  bugles  of  Cleon.  As  fast  as 
they  capote  into  camp  he  armed  and  drilled  them  for  ser- 
vice. Rattles  must  have  followed  for  we  find  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  city.  The  two  most  powerful  captains  of 
^e  rebellion  now  stood  over-against  each  other,  both  hav- 
i^  won  battles,  undoubtedly  important  ones;  for  as  our 
^tails  are  missing  and  the  leading  points  preserved,  we 
^^  left  to  our  imagination  in  makmg  up  the  links  in  tbe 
chain  pf  history.  It  was  now  the  hope  of  the  rich  own* 
^s  that  these  rough  coinmanders  would,  though  at  first 
yicfcorious,  soon  have  a  falling  out ;  that  jealousy  would 
prove  a  quicker  means  of  ridding  them  of  their  now  ter- 
rible ^nemy  than  their  own  opposition ;  for  such  were  the 
proportions  of  this  uprising  that  Cleon  soon  counted  up- 
waa:ds  of  70,000  men.  "^  With  such  an  army  it  was  reason- 
{tjbly  conjectured  that  he  would  not  long  submit  to  a  sub- 
ordinate  position  under  Eimus.  Biicher  in  assuring  us 
that  the  reverse  was  the  case, "  suggests  that  the  cause 
qS  the  perfect  harndbiiy'knbwn  to  have  e|iisted  ihay  have 
heibn  Cleon's  superfetitious  faith  in  the  inf alibilty  of  Euiitifl 
iijB  a  mediator  for  poor  humanity  between  God  and  man ; 


I   I 


•»Ljvy,  LVI.  "C-  Pulvfo  Consull  ^andatum  est.  hv^xu  belli  Inltlum 
Itiit  Sanui  servaF,  natione  Syrus ;  qui  oontraota  Agre^tiUTTl  servorum  maxm 
et  solutis  ergactulie  jiuti  exerotug  tiun.erum  inimevit.  Gleon  qaoqae*  alter 
ierrus,  ad  iteptaaginta  mlllia  nervorum  oootraxft :  « t  oopiib  jiuictia  adVer* 
sas  popali  Bomani  exercitam  l&ellam  seepe  gcssemnt/' 

M  BUoher,  Ai^t,  S.  6&. 
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it  being  fully  believed  that  he  W9*9  a  l^e^iaL  ^    Thjs 
zAigtithaf^  ^dlorie  niiicli,  bul  tHe  fadt  that  thely  faiew  mat 
ililbe  absence  of  p^l*f^tharttiony' their  bwtf  lives  wouM 
<^rtainly  be  is^efedi^y  %%  tbgeliher  ^ith  their  caiise,  is '  VtiS' 
mbre  prob^bte  solutioti  to  this  problem.    Gleon  accepted'^  ^ 
position  df  What,  in  bur'  mSlitary  terms,  may  be  called  &' 
brigadier  general,  of  the  grand  army  nnder  Eunus,  o!r  mo- 
ther under  Achseus,  lieutenant-general  to  Eunus ;  and  the 
foi'ce  assigned  him  was  only  5,000  men. 

The  two  armiiBS  of  the  great  mutiny  against  capital  be- 
came thus  consolidated  into  one.  It  is  stated'  by  Livy 
that  iA  Agrigfentum  alone  there^  were  70,000  nien  under 
arms;"  and  we  have  seen  that  Achseus  afready  had  i 
lAr ge,  victorious  force.  Thus  the  c  ombined  armies  stead-  * 
ily  grew  iH  numbers  and  discipline.  This  inlmense  force 
was  divided  xtp  between  many  leaders  ;  Eunus  bfeihg  the 
commander-in-chief  with  Acha3us  and  soon  ^erwards  Oe- 
on,  the  two  principal  lieutfenants.  *      ' 

The  armies  stretched  fr6m  Enna  to  Agrigentum  and  a 
wing  extended  south  and  eastward  to  the  sea— ^-perhaps  as 
fiir  eastwd.rd  as  Syractise.  Sooh  iaf ter  these  arrangiementd 
were  accomplished  the  new  'prgetor  arrived  in  Sicibjr  wiili 
an  army  of 'well  equipped  Roman  soldiers  consisting  of  ^ 
8,000  men.  How  many  straggleihs  of  those  dembrahzed 
fbrces  whom  Achseus  had  o^n  punished  and  dispi^r^ed,' 
cUme  to  swellihe  freshly  landed  army  of  this  pw6tor,' L» 
Plautius  HypssBUs,**  does  not  appear.  But  Dr.  Siefett, 
dtL  the  strength  of  a  statement  of  a  fragment,  saysth&t  'no 
regtilar  troops  accompanied  Hypsseus  from  Botoe.  ' 

Hoflitilities  south  ntow  became  general  The  Boman  did 
not  have  long  to  wait  A  f6rce  6f  20,000  slaves  |jrobablir 
6f  both  Achseus  and  Cleon  met  him,  ftdly  inspired  wiih 
the  supernataral  powers  of  thieir  fire-spitting  king,  as  Well 
as  burning  with  old  hatred  and  a  desire  to  settle  accounts 
with 'their  enemies,  A  gteat  battle  was,  fought  Hyp^' 
i^^u^  was  utterly  Irbhted  and'tuined;  and  the  rebels  were 
left  masters  of  thefi^ld:  -    n  -  1  o 

^Floras,  III.  19,  4:  "Syrus  quidam  nomine  Eunus  fanatico  furore 
8lara!lacu  dam  Syriai  de»  comas  Jactat,  ad  iibertatem  et  ar«ia%  6ei  vos,  tpuni 
numerum  mperliim  eoncitavit;  idque  ut  divinitus  fieri  probaret,  in  ore 
abdita  uu€e,  quam  solphure  et  igne  atlpaverat,  leniter  insplrans,  flammam 
ftindebatv^  ,  .  .,  i 
•  99  lAy.  t.y  I.  EpiL  ad  Jin.:  See  qaotatlon  In  note  65. 
tf'Diod.  iVag.  fi .  18.  TlHa  i»  probably  a  remnant  of  a  faU  statement 
ftow  mostly  lost.  
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The  news  of  this  additional  yictory  spread  rapidly  and 
those  slaves  who  had  hitherto  hesitated,  now  flocked  to  the 
insurgent  army,  soon  swelling  it  to  the  almost  incredible 
magnitude  of  200,000  men.  The  language  of  our  infor- 
mation is,  however,  too  assuring  to  warant  us  in  dallying 
over  doubts ;  for  not  only  do  the  ancient  authorities  give 
these  figures  but  we  also  find  the  strong  reinforcement  of 
the  modern  philological  critics  who  make  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  it  to  be  true.  '•  The  people  at  Rome  enter- 
tained hopes  that  the  force  under  Hypsseus  would  be  of 
sufficient  strength  to  put  down  the  rebellion;  but  as  time 
wore  by,  straggling  remnants  of  the  shattered  army  ver- 
ified a  dismal  fear  that  great  disasters  had  befallen  them ; 
otherwise  the  gloomy  news  of  the  expedition  was  lost. 

Other  expeditions  soon  followed  the  sad  one  just  men- 
tioned.  As  we  know  that  in  a  similar  rebellion  by  Sparta- 
cus  some  70  years  later,  the  armies  of  Rome  were  large, 
so  in  reason,  we  cannot  imagine  them  to  have  been  small 
in  Sicily.    Time  and  other  despoilers  have  deprived  us,  it 
is  true,  of  many  details,  in  histories  we  know  to  have  been 
written.    But  enough  remains  to  attest  the  enotmous  pro- 
portions of  the  Sicilian  labor  rebellion  and  the  success  that 
everywhere  attended  the  arms  of  the  workingmen.     C. 
Fulvius  Flacous,  consul,  appears  next  to  have  come  to  the 
scene ;  his  colleague  Scipio  Africanus  going  to  Numantia. 
This  commander  was  however,  preceded  by  a  certain  Man- 
lius,  mentioned  in  the  fragments  of  Diodorus  referred  to. 
He,  like  his  predecessors  was  annihilaf|^d.     There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  word  applies  here  in  its  literal  sense. 
So  complete  was  the  extinction  that  scarcely  a  himian  be- 
ing ever  returned  to  convey  intelligence  of  the  disaster  to 
Rome.    Then  followed  Lentulus,  afterwards  Piso  and  Ru- 
pillius.    Whenever  the  Romans  gained  an  advantage  by 
dint  of  superior  military  skill  they  lost  it  through  the  over- 
whelming and  ever  increasing  numbers  of  the  slaves,  who 
in  addition  to  their  own  manufacture  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war  which  they  forced  the  freedmen-mechanics  ^ 
of  Sicily   to  accomplish  for  them,  turned  all  the  splen- 

ToBtlf^hS.  65:  "Bald  betrog  8it^  «rc/jen  200,000  Leute-/'  also  &  126: 
'^ichr  lange  nachher  belftuft  sito  die  Zahl  der  Aaf8ti(ndi«chen  ins^eMmmt, 
Boldaten,  bensenmiinner,  und  UnuerUetete,  anf  200,000.  "und  in  vielen  Kri*- 
gen  kilmpfen  ele  crlUcklich,  fieltencr  erlelden  0IO  Niedorlagen.' " 
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did  weapons  wrested  from  the  defeated  warriors  of  the 
Bopaan  nobi]ity  to  their  own  uses  and  grew  invincible.  ^ 

No  prisoners  were  spared.  Eunus  had  undoubtedly  re- 
Holved  upon  this  plan  from  the  first.  He  killed  Antigenes 
his  owner,  also  Python,  with  his  own  hand,  both  of  whom 
he  had  promised  a  **  cheap  deal,"  and  spared  the  friends  of 
the  festivities  as  we  have  related,  only  as  a  matter  of  faith 
with  his  word.  He  had  opened  all  the  dungeons  of  the 
ergastula  which  confined  many  who  labored  in  those  grot- 
toes. What  more  could  they  want  of  those  disgusting 
holes  ?  No.  With  them  there  was  no  lingering  prisoner 
To  be  taken  prisoner  was  to  die— a  ferocious  necessity ! 
Besides  these  barbarous  economies,  they  possessed  the 
remarkable  negligence  of  the  Romans  which  had  struck 
into  Sicily  at  &e  time  of  the  defeat  and  final  evacuation 
of  the  island  by  the  Carthagenians,  in  B.  C.  210.  Every- 
where the  walls  of  cities  and  other  fortified  places  were 
battered  down,  and  left  mouldering  in  disuse  and  every- 
where was  found  unhindered  admission  to  the  cities,  the 
storehouses  and  the  citadels.  *"  Much  of  the  success  of 
their  phenomenal  marches  was  attributed  to  the  super- 
natural powers  of  king  Eunus. 

They  believed  themselves  invincible ;  and  as  time  wore 
on,  year  after  year  of  undiminished  prosperity  apparently 
fortified  this  belief.  Eunus  once  led  his  victorious  forces 
before  one  of  the  few  fortified  places  that  attempted  to 
withstand  him  and  to  the  besieged  inhabitants  spoke  with 
bitter  irony,  denying  that  he  was  even  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  or  his  men  in  rebeUion.  On  the  contrary,  they 
themselves  by  their  former  atrocities,  had  driven  them  to 
a  compulsory  step  which  they  little  desired  to  take.  In 
full  consciousness  of  their  enemy's  helplessness  and  the 
stinging  remembrance  of  their  former  sufferings,  they 
made  a  great  show  of  their  triumphs,  parading  me  now 
emancipated  revolutionists  in  pompous  formality  and  for* 

n  This  fact  most  be  considered  as  applying  to  a  certain  number  of  freed* 
zoen  denominated  by  the  modem  labor  organizatlOD»  S<Mb»y  who  had  made 
themselyeB  obnoxious  by  an  obsequious  eaterinfr  to  masters ;  for  we  find 
that  a  few  years  later  (see  Athtnixin,  chapter  z.)  there  were  great  numbers 
or  free  artisans  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  slaves  and  took  up  arms 
Kladly  in  the  defense  of  a  common  cause. 

*>Btlcher,  Attftt,  8.  6d**Warde  aneh  einen  kleinen  Erfolg  ermngen, 
AID  niichsten  Augenblloke  rajfte  sicb  der  Anfstand  mit  doppcltor  Wuth  za- 
sammen  and  drang  unaulhaltsam  und  ^musajai,  wie  alie  socifUen  Kriegeb 
weiter." 

»  Consult  Dlod.  XXZIV.  frag.  il.  45. 


Qjn^  j^e  relucjbant  to  hear  ^Jie  history  of  the  causes  of  it,  ^ 
wrough  inock  theatrical  representations  in  mimic  compo- 
silion)  as'  was  practiced  in  Syria  the  fatherland  of  ^  Eunus. 
l!his  practice  referred  to  by  Oiodorus,  *"  no  doubt  has  ref- 
erence to  the  great  labor  unions  called  the  eranoi,  or  bet- 
ter, their  branch,  the  thiasoi,'^  a  part  of  whose  duty  was 
to' provide  entertainment  for  the 'members.  It  is  knpwn 
that  mimic  eniertaintnents  of  a  histrionic  character  were 
frequently  among  tbe  programs  of  amusement,  "There 
was"  says  Dr.  B^cher,  "moj^e  than  one  bitter  drop  spille4 
into  the  bowl  of  misery  a^  6uch  seiges;  since  overturned 
riches,  unbridled  rapine,  purposless  power,  appeared  to 
gentlemen  to  be  the  cause  of  their  destruction ;  it  was 
m  fact,  a  practical  lesson  against  the  will  of  these  compul- 
sory listeners  to  mimic  trc^edies,  which,  like  every  other 
lesson  where  the  spirit  is  against  its  learnings  is  fruitless 
and  unheeded."  " 

The  bitter  and  bloody  conflict  of  this  great  mutiny  of 
the  working  pedpfe  of  SicOy  had  now  been  raging  about 
6  years  with  the  prophet  of  Antioch  at  its  head.  The  mil- 
itary {orce  of  liome  such  as  she  could  spare,  had  been  ex- 
hausted again  and  again  in  efforts  to  regain  her  fo6thol4 
in  Sicily,  but  in  vain.  The  slaves  were  at  last  masters  of 
the  islana.  Here,  'by  a  most  fortunate  circumstance^  the 
|^cerate4  history  of  Diodorus  remains  so  unbroken  in  this 
particular  link  as  to  explicitly  transmit  this  truth;  and  in 
words  whicjh  cannot  well  be  misunderstood.  '*  Diodorus, 
though  his  veracity  has  long  lain  in  abeyance,  has  outUved 
his  calumniators,  and  great  savants,  having  proved  th& 
fhith  of  statements  by  his  pen  which  for  many  centuries 
lay  in  ridicule  are  now  searching  for  them  as  being  those 
most  valuable  in  critical  use. 

Besides  the  cities  mentioned,  there  were  many  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  island  which  also,  one  by  one,  joined  the 
army  of  the  revolutionists.  Some  of  them,  it  is  known^ 
were  taken  by  force.  Others  offered  themselves  to  the 
dohquerdrs,  partly  through  tbeit  6#n  Mmlx,  partly  fi-om  a 


74  7«r.  fraar.  H.  w/tf.  84. 

M  Stte  ladders*  JHe  JHonya,  KihtHUf,  Taf eln  I-II.  Also  Injra^  cbap.  xril. 

*7  Aufst.  d.  tmfteien  ArbHter^  $<  t67.>  r     . 

'^Diod.  XXZIVtifirag^tl.  §^36«    **Ovitfirorc  <rr^<ri«  lyiptro  rriKutavni  SovKttr 

9  v^nrot  tKiyivvtvart  mertlv  cis  i^ovaiav  BpaireriMV.'l 


4A6ci|  ovwiirnfiy  •rvX»«< 


ALL  SICILY  CAPTURED  "BY  THE  SLAVES,      iit 

dread  of  siekok  and  pillage..^  Among  these  were/taurp- 
manipn  and  Catana,  the  place  of  refuge  for  the  daugbt^r 
of  Dainophflus  and  Megallis.  As  to  Syracuse,  ••  the,  grjeat 
and  long  celetirat^d. capital  of  Sicily,  seat  of  tte  fqrnif r 
proud  tyrants,  liome  of  Dion,  Platp's  friend,  and  center 
of  the  mechanical  sciences  of  Arohimiiies,  ihe  city  whose 
hiUs  were  quarried.and  pierced  into  hoirid  dungeons— tte 
suffocating  laipmies,  where  worldngmen  by  thousands,  uji- 
comforted  and  forgotten,  had  worked  and  smothered  fpr 
painful  centuries  to  the  delight  of  monsters  such  as  Di- 
onysius  ; — as  fo  li^is  formidable  theialre  of  the  mpicidinqey 
we  are  so  far  informed  as  to  be  alDle  to  say  with  a  degree 
of  .certainty,  that  also  this  haugtty  mistress  of  the  Med- 
iterranean fell  before  the  rebel^arpis.  **      .  , .  .,  > 

Messana  to  the  north,  had  been  lea^t  abusive  tq  yie^e 
people  when  in  bondage^  and  in  consequence  was.abared. 
yiet  even  itess^a  made  a  strong  resistancJB  j  f oi;  s^ajlied 
on  the  strait  separating  Sic^y  from  Italy,  an  imgorlaiit 
pivotal  position  by  being  almost  lEis  much  Italian  asH^icil* 
laii,  It  at  last  gave  way."  ..   ,    ,  ^»      .k 

The  capture  of  this  imp'ortaiat  seiaport  and  stronghold 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  ttie  uprising  or  stride  of  t^e 
daves  and  other  working  people,  in  largJB  numbers^  over 
on  the  Italian  side,  of  which  we  give  an  account  in  iahother 
place. " 

»  Strabo.  GeoQ.    VI ;    Dlod.  firag.'  il.  >»♦    Oroiiiif  »•  V.:-  fc-  v  .  r t  <  ^  r 
.MFrom  Diodoruawa  have  one  tnttored  fragment  (il.   0,)  which  makes 
it  probable  that  Syraciiiie  Hl86'  fell  lutot  the  rebels'  gi^aep .  •  '-   ^^  -^  -^  ^>> 

n  J&lB«where  we  have  endetyoied  toisbow.  that  there  exiatecl  M>n»aflHi- 
explained  reason  for  PIato'8  strange  experience  anionic  the  flsh'eriiien  of 
e^monieandttie mottvf 8.ot Doayaiusiii tAAishinshdUL thAther.  - P^atDWas 
hated  by  the  workinRmen.  The  fisiiermen  asuojoK  whom  he  was  rele^atDd 
eertainly  were  organized;-  and  they  were  in  sympathy  with  the-mercviiary 
solders  onftrike  because Dionysias reduced  their  pay.  We  herewith  re> 
produce  the  words  of  Dr«<^iloher  In  hia  text  pp.  66-84aid'ii90t|iote  i^n^Wiunus 
war  suletz  fast Herr  der  ganzen Insel  geworden *** wahrsohiiiftTloh  eellbst  Sjura- 
kns  &C>^  Biod.  frag.  0:  rots  icaTw^ayovat.  rove  *icp«d/uiei^v«  ix^f  ovk  |f  noA^ 
r&v  Koacikv.  rh  ydp  Satfidi'ioi'  M<nrcp  tvinfitt  elf  vo^AScKVMarMTfiby  tqi*«  «AAais 
faravrias  rw9  anovevoiuiivovi  ntpiaiStv  a^oi)^Tov(>  oSrot  fiev  oOk  aKoXovd<Mf  rg 
««p«t  ^anv  KoAatrei  cat  1^$  did  T^f  iaropi^s  fiXaa<i>ifift,ia9  rrrtvx^rat  McXavofay 
f%  Succuos  eirirt/iAi|o-cw«.  Das  Bruohstuck  gehdrt  hierher  sohoft  wegen  i  erjn 
s^ner  Nachbarschalt  steheniea  ira^m.  der  Exc.  Vatic. »  .weloiie  sAmmt* 
Jich  auf  den  Sklavenkrieg  Bdzug  haben.  Bel  den  'HieiUegnFisuen''k4ain 
nut  an  die  der  Arethnsa  fluf  Oitiiygia$:edacht  werden.  von  welche;i  Diod. 
V,  8  •FoI|;endeser3&hlt:  ravn^y  {ruv  'Apcdovtrov)  ov  fiovvKeuri,  rov9  afij(ai'9vt 
XfMvovt  €xtiv  iLtyikovi  kaI  roAAous  ix<^vs,  dXM  koX  K«ra  ti|k  ^ft^ripav  i^kUcyav 
rvfifiaivat  SiofucMti'  rovrovs,  *i<povc  Si'Tat  Km  a^ixrovi  ayi^puvoif.  i^  3»v  nokKifCi9 
TivStv  Kaxd,  roc  «roA.cf|ktKdc  vcpiaraacic  ^ayotfTMv.ncLpaSo^tiS  ivtvvM-^*'*  ro  <^c^or 
IC9X  fityoKait  avfi^opalf  «rep(e,dftAcro  rove  roXiAqaavras  irpoatviyicair^aim  -Vtfiit&i 
iucpefiatt  k»ayp&ipoi$.tv  iv  roif  oiceiois  XP*^^<**S- 

"■Orosins,  Historiarum  Libri  Advergtis  2*agano»^  V.  6,  •;  Julias  Ob'e* 
qaens,  De  Pxodigii»^  LI.  «>  Consult  chapter  ix.  Injra 
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The  terrible  soufleinto  which  Borne  was  drawn,  during 
these  momentous  times,  together  with  the  murder  of  Ti- 
berius Gracchus,**  in  B.  C.  133,  show  how  this  mighty  peo- 
ple were  paralyzed  by  the  labor  problem  of  that  century. 
But  with  the  death  of  this  powerful  tribune  and  faithful 
friend  of  the  poor,  the  fortunes  of  the  victorious  Eunus 
crumbled.  The  real  but  hidden  cause  of  the  compara- 
tively unobstructed  career  which  had  now  held  him  king 
of  Sicily  fully  10  years,  was  probably  not  Rome's  inability 
to  cope  with  him  in  military  force  and  tactics ;  it  was  her 
social  and  political  demoralization.  It  was  an  interreg- 
num of  wills; — ^whether  paganism  should  continue  its  reck- 
less course  against  nature,  against  justice,  against  human 
development,  and  cover  the  earth  with  slaves,  or  whether 
a  revolution  against  it  should,  in  defiance  of  its  haughty 
and  despotic  predilections  and  unbridled  greed,  be  sub- 
mitted to.  When  we  look  back  at  the  astonishing  con- 
quest of  Eunus  and  of  his  generals  and  men  from  this 
point  of  view  we  shall  see  the  waves  of  the  phenomena  of 
Itome's  final  downfall  then  and  there  begun,  roll  back, 
together  vdth  many  another  dark  political  obscurity. 

Gracchus  was  not  yet  dead,  but  still  in  the  vortex  of 
liis  anti-slavery  land  agitation,  spurred  on  by  Blossius  his 
devoted  friend.  C.  Calpurnius  Fiso  was  one  of  the  con- 
suls chosen  for  that  year.  On  him  devolved  the  command 
in  Sicily.  He  arrived  at  Messana  with  a  large  force  and 
finding  it  in  possession  of  the  slaves,  laid  siege  to  the  city. 
After  a  severe  storming  the  place  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  As  many  as  8,000  slaves  were  slain  and  the 
prisoners  captured  were  all  crucified.  Piso  was  a  man  of 
much  nerve  and  business  energy,  combined  vnth  judg- 

Mpintaroh.  Tib,  araodnUf  9^14;  A^pian,  De  BdlU  CivUibus,  lib.  1.9: 
*Mtfj(pt  Ti/3epios  Sefiirp(tfV(0(  T^Kxoiy  avrip  eiri^aini$,  leal  Xaiiirp^i  c(  <biAoTijuiav, 
clrciv  re  Avrarcorarof,  leal  ck  t»vS«  Ofiov  wavrtov  yviapifuararoi^  airturi  8irffiapx^y% 
^<rejuivoX^i}<rc  ircpl  tov  'ItoXiicoO  yrfrovs,  w  tviroktpnararov  rt  koX  ovyyevoi)?,  ^Btipo^ 
Itivav  9A  Kar*  b\Cyov  is  anopCav  koX  bXiyavipiav^  koX  oyii  ikwiSa  exoi'TOS  c«  Sio^ 
$ti<riv-  *Eiri  6k  T^  oovXiie<^  Svax*P^^°-^*  ^^  atrrpartyr^t  koX  ovirore  e(  £e<nr6ra(  iri^rtp, 
rb  iyayxos  iinji»«y#t«v  iv  Sifccy^f  itmrwStv  trdtfof  viro  Btpairovrttv  y9v6ii€vov,  »?v^»?- 
juLCfwv  xaKctvwy  dirb  yttipyias.  xai  rbF  iw*  avrov«  'FtofKiiwv  inSXv/uLov,  ov  pffiioi', 
ovSi  Ppaxpy,  dXA*«  t« /a^ko(  xP^^^^*  ***^  rpoiras  KivSvvav  noiKiXat  e»cTpairevTo. 
Tavra  8i  «iir«>v,  dvcKOiVi^c  rhv  v6nop'  Mriiiva  rStv  vevraicoiiiav  wXtBpiav  irktov 
Sx**'''^'  naicri  8*  avr&v,  vvip  rbv  iraXatbv  vofjiov  vpoatrlB^t.  ri  ^/uitVca  itovtcdv*  leal  itfr 
Aotir^v,  rptiv  aiptroin  avSpvfy  ivaXXoLtraonivovs  icar*  Ito«,  Biavifitiv  vois  nivrici.'*' 
VTordBwortb.  Fragments  of  Sarly  Lalin, 'p.  ^1.  We  have  inthe  prec*<Hnsr 
Chapter,  giving  en  acoonnt  of  tbe  ^reat  epedemicof  str.kes  endu  lis^iu'S 
Which  were  occurring  almost  everywhere  in  the  RomMn  territory,  can wd 
entirely  by  a  profound  and  honest  dissatisfaction  amoi.g  the  laboring ,  et  pi- . 
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ment.  In  addition  to  this,  he  must  have  had  a  large  army* 
All  we  possess  of  the  facts  are  hints  touching  the  main 
events ;  the  particulars  are  left  to  be  drawn  by  inf erence* 
Certain  it  is  that  his  force  was  large  enough  to  assure  him 
in  the  bold  adventure  of  attacking  Enna ;  and  judging  by 
comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  the  Roman  armies  af- 
terwards sent  to  subdue  Spartacus,  ^  he  could  not  have 
had  fewer  than  75,000  or  100,000  men.  Considering  the 
results  positively  known,  it  may  be  no  boldness  to  pre- 
sume that  his  army  was  at  least  80,000  strong. 

The  insurrectionary  armies  on  tiie  other  hand,  were, 
without  doubt,  greatly  demoralized  by  their  hitherto  un- 
faihng  successes.  They  were  now  no  longer  slaves,  but  a 
host  of  ignorant  and  superstitious  freedmen  regaling  un- 
hindered in  wantonness  and  luxury,  having  had  10  years 
of  security,  constantly  under  the  delusion  that  king  Eu- 
nus,  if  not  himself  an  immortal,  was  at  least  in  daily  inter- 
course with  Ceres,  whom  nobody  dared  imagine  to  be  less 
than  the  powerful  protecting  goddess  of  that  island. 
Thus  fortihed  in  delusions  confirmed,  they  had  in  course  of 
these  ten  years  of  good  fortune,  begun  to  relax  their  vig- 
ilaHce,  leaving  to  the  supernatural,  Uie  power  which  aJone 
their  own  strong,  well-directed  arms  could  accomph'sh. 
Things  were  in  consequence,  now  in  perfect  readiness  for 
Home  to  triumph  over  the  rebellion. 

Piso,  instead  of  waiting  to  skirmish  with  the  generals 
of  Eunus,  marehed  directly  to  his  stronghold,  ft  was  a 
bold  strike;  and  affords  us  an  excellent  euiibit  of  his  cour- 
age and  judgment.  He  was  no  communist ;  and  an  in- 
stance proving  this  is  recorded  which  clearly  shows  that 
socialistic  theories  wore  being  discussed  in  those  ancient 
days,  by  rich  and  poor:  In  ^e  fierce  struggle  which  re- 
sulted in  the  murder  of  the  Gracchi,  this  same  Piso  said,  to 
one  of  these  stanch  advocates  of  the  rights  of  labor,  as  he 
Tailed  against  the  growing  spirit  of  equaUty  threatening 
extinction  to  the  proud  Roman  gens  and  making  inroads 
upon  the  tribunes  and  the  senate:  "It  is  not  with  my  will 
und  consent  that  you  desire  to  divide  your  property ;  but 
should  you  d<o  so  I  shall  demand  my  share,"  "  The  daves 
were  socialists,  enjoying  their  booty  in  common ;  and  it 

(B  See  chapter  zi.   helum, 

MQ  <iero,  Tuaculanarum  Di^ffuUitUmm  t\hri    III.    90,  48. 
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covlA  noi  "be  expected  that  any  leniency  would  he  shoym 
them  by  Kso. 

Recording  to  our  anthority^  Piso,  after  the  capture  of 
H'eBsana,  turned  his  campaign  directly  toward  Eunus* 
citadel  on  the  heights  of  Enna.  A  captain  of  cavalry  led 
his  force  too  incautiously  and  got  into  an  ambush  laid  by 
the  mutineers  where  he  met  "with  some  loss  in  arms,  men 
and  hprseis.  Piso  singled  him  out  as  a  coward.  &e  was 
liumilliated,  and  barefoot  and  almost  naked,  obliged  to 
stacd  before  the  tent  as  a  watch,  forbiddeia  to  speak  with 
his  comrades  or  to  enjoy  his  baths, .  Those  left  of  the 
defeated  cavalry  were  ordered  to  give.ujp  their  horses  and 
go  into  the  company  of  shngers.  •'  The  object  oif  this  se- 
vere measure  was  to  thoroughly  impress  the  Romaii  sol- 
diers with  ttie  almost  deadly  results  to  them,  of  a  failure 
through  disobedience  or  lack  of  bravery.  On  the  othier 
hand,  both  leaders  and  rank  and  fie  were  rewarded  for  an 
act  of  valor.  Valerius  Maximiis  •■  also  tells  a  story  of  Pi- 
so's  own  eon,  who  for  having  performed  some  meritoripua 
act  in  this  cfimpaign,  was  awarded  a  golden  cross  weigh- 
three  pounds,  which  he  was  requested  by  liis  father  to  pre- 
iserve  and  wear  after  he  had  returned  to  Borne  and  it  had 
been  pt^Blicl^  })reseiQted.  This  liad  the  effect  to  fill  th.^ 
inindJB  of  all  with  eimulation,  adding  dasL  and  intrepiditiv 
while  dou1;)tlQ88  dispelling  a  superstitious  teeir  of  ^ie  long 
Victorious  Slaves.  '  , 

At  la^t  the  Ttoto an  legions  arrived,  befdre  the  walls  of 
'Enna  and  immediately  laid  siege.  We  are.  indebted  to 
r  J.  Biicher's  invaluable  dissertation,  referring  us  to  J>t. 
Bockh's  inscriptions  often  used  by  us;  for  witliout  h& 
mention  we  might  hav^  missed  certain  palaedgraphs  that 
sted  light  upon  tl^e  otherwise  unwritten  ^ages  of ,Piso% 
siege  cf  Enna. "  On  the  northern  steep  of  the  city  is  k 
git  at  rock  from  which  the  slave  women  flung  headlong 
the  living  form  of  Uegallis,  \^ife  of  iJsmophilus.*    Ta 

••■  ■    r    ■     .•  t  '  '    ■      \ 

«  Viaerlns  MBzimns,  fact.  Diet,  Mem.  n.,7.  9.  »Id.  IV,  8, 10. 

i8  BAob^  ^ujtt&nde,  *S,7i.  note  1  reads :  >*Bito]il.  P.  L.  H .  Till.  1 :  Qnp, 
jMcnptionvm  Latinanm.  (£&ckh)|no.  642  bq.  Tgl.  IlitKli  a.  a.  O.Seite 
849.  '  Ans  dem  Bwtlten  SlciUi^cbeii  Anfstanoe  :  Corp.  Inter.  Qrcec.  Bockh, 
Ibfo.  (570,  6687|  «749,  e.  Tb.  mit  dem  Kajmen  des  AtbenJon.  No.  6748 an* 
X<eoDtinl  mlt  der  Anfscbrift  APAHEOgeht  vielleichtaafdem  APAMESB 
Vonm.  C&rp,  Inte,  Lai  No  646.  fi-q.  staxninen  'wohl  aos  <^em  Frchter. 
krleg^"  Weoowever  subjoin  the  remark  thntDiodorus  mentions  A  thenlon 
as  haying  likewise  been  of  Apamea— a  point  which  the  learned  philo* 
legist  may  have  overlooked. 

MRAAADrrent  chanter,  page  216. 
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tbia  day  there  are  ocoamouall;  fotmd,  on  and  about  this 
rocli,  balls  from  ihe  Boman  catapults  'which  were  hurled 
at  the  walls  of  the  belesgercd  city  during  that  piege," 
l^eBe  relics  of  Roman  proiectileB  have  the  name,  L.  Piso 
inscribed  upon  tbem ;  as  they  are  found  in  quantities," 
the  circumstance  goes  far  to  attest  the  prodigious  mag- 
nitude of  the  biege,  as  veil  as  the  great  lengih  of  time 
that  must  ha\e  been  consumed  before  the  place  fell  into 
the  Homan  consul's  hands.  In  fact,  it  did  not  fall  before 
the  sword  of  Pito.    He  was,  in  some  mysterious  manner.re- 

fulsed;  being  prohably  many  times  attacked  and  repelled 
y  the  sorties  of  Cleon.  At  last  he  is  found  in  the  nw- 
ratine  back  on  the  east  coast  having  without  a  shadow  of 
doubt,  been  driven  there  by  the  slave-king. 

InB.C- 132,  F,  Rupiliuswaschosenconsulat  Rome.  As 
just  hinted,  Fiso  had  met  with  some  unchronicled  disaster 
at  the  hands  of  the  stubhora  rebels  of  Eunns,  who  had  in 
their  turn,  token  the  ofiensive  and  surged  him  back  to 
the  sea. "  Rupilius  had  already  held  office  in  Sicily  under 
a  joint  stock  company  and  had  made  a  lefrge  fortune  in 
the  capacity  of  a  land  speculator.  Daring  his  ofBcial  life 
there  he  had  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the  roads  and 

Sincipal  objective  points  of  the  island. "  It  was  tiiis  same 
apilius  who,  with  Popilejus  Lienue,  urged  and  in  some 
degree  consummated  the  persecutions  of  Gracrhi:s,  whose 
revival  of  the  ancient  Licinian  law  and  whose  socialistic 
oratory  had  eni'sged  the  land  and  slave-holding  aristocracy 

"Bihtkh.  0.  /.  L.  noB.  Ml,  A&IS?    C.  I.  a.  BSTa.BBST,  &73Si    Ri!chl 

flanftu.  VJII.  1.    BBolU,  r    '  •   "— ■ ■  — 

oTApamfa"    11  may  me»i 
powerful  labor  agltutars. 

MPllm.JVH,    VII.    BB;    ClC.   ru«. 

"  Bdch.  Ai^/it.  D.  unfr.  Arb.  S.  73. 

M  yalerlm  Uailmns,  Fatlorm 
BMen  UrtUr  lieautb.  StloHnlTufi 
H'u.  ^12:  P.  BapJiiu  quondam  «  n 
B.  s  arbibit  Biwar,  dua  er  urtprUngti 

Idem  iiKlmam  iDoptiim  anam,  aocuiii 
Freubd  (In  jBDgein  Stlplo  CIc   rA 

BsjitD  (tic  MitKhiildigBn  On  'I  lb.  (jti 
»th  VDlei.  Pat  11,^  wDrdeerivege 
■uchuDu  e-  Ithn  wiinta,  ala  rh  Popll 
Scb'  If-iallor  tiiir  von  d  r  VurolgaDK 
Tji^  Jvtu„-i  KK  V.  IWM.  Er  -u.  *U 
untr  .Ik  nila.l»nten-  B<««buDtt  <•'  >'■ 
IV,  IT.  iTtliUnitlcb  nnul  Ubrlcciu 
tl«(ei  (lai  isUavan." 
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of  Rome  to  a  high  pitch  and  caused  his  murder  bj  a  moly 
of  the  nobility  the  year  before,  while  Piso  was  vainly  be- 
sieging Eunus  at  Enna.  Such  a  man  would  therefore, 
naturally  be  selected  by  them  as  a  proper  person  to  con- 
fide in,  if  sent  to  quell  &e  great  uprising  of  their  chattels 
in  Sicily,  It  does  not  appear  however,  that  Bupilius  as- 
sumed command  of  Piso's  army  immediately  on  his  elec- 
tion to  the  consulship.  But  that  he  superseded  him  ^  is 
certain;  for  his  trouble  with  the  unreliableness  of  his  own 
troops  is  spoken  of  by  a  number  of  the  old  writei's.  "  A 
son-in-law  of  Rupilius,  Q.  Fabius,  commander-in-chief  of 
a  division  of  Piso's  army,  had  been  defeated  at  Tauroma- 
nion  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  losing  the  citadel,  a 
stronghold  of  much  value.  This  had  proved  a  triumph  to 
the  revolutionists.  But  it  appears  to  have  been  re-taken 
by  Piso  in  some  subsequent  struggle. " 

Rupilius  on  assuming  command,  found  Tauromanion 
again  in  the  possession  of  Cleon  and  Eunus.  As  a  pun- 
ishment, Fabius  was  deprived  of  his  command  and  com- 
pelled to  quit  the  island.  Bupilius  then  resolved  to  lay 
siege  to  Tauromanion.  The  besieged  fought  desperately 
and  by  an  exhibit  of  courage  and  impetuosity  threw  bade 
the  Ebman  forces,  driving  them  into  a  corner.  Still  Ru- 
pilius was  not  overcome.  Rallying,  he  attacked  the  de- 
fenses of  the  slaves  and  checked  their  opportunity  to  do 
great  damage.  He  then  closed  them  in  and  began  the 
process  of  starvation  with  all  the  malignant  obstinacy  of  a 
Roman  warrior.  How  long  the  siege  lasted  is  not  quite 
apparent ;  but  in  time,  the  provisions  began  to  disappear. 
Uimger  at  last  made  its  gaunt  and  ghastly  tread  into  the 
abodes  of  the  besieged,  toning  brave  men  into  cannibals 
and  making  life  a  lottery  by  adding  a  horror  of  the  car- 
nivore to  the  pang  of  death*  The  poor  wretches  first  at- 
tacked their  own  children  and  devoured  their  flesh;  and 
then  with  the  true  beasUiness  of  the  gunsecophage,  they 

««^iich.  S.  74  MVrier.  Max.  VI   0,  8. 

«Diod.  frag.  ii.  g  20.  » Valer,  MaaL  IX.  12;  Oroa.  V.  9  ;  Flor.  III.  19. 

« Id  V.  11,  7,  8  :FIor.  IH.  19. 
niod.  XXXIV,  frag.  iL  20.  Hard  hi  SiKeAiav  ijvfero  rb  KaK6v,  xeu  ir6Aft«  i^At<r«ovro 
a'ravdpot  koI  troXAd  orpariiveJa  vtth  rStv  anotrrarmp  icarcx^vi^o'W,  Iws  'FovirtXiOf 
Q  'PtafxaXtiV  arparriybs  rh  Tavpo/meftov  dvco-waaro  *Pw/uifUoi«,  (caprepwf  fiiv  avr6 
iroAiopK^cra$,  KoX  «if  Su^rov  iLv6.yKi\v  teal  kiiihv  roii»f  airocraroc  ffvytcActtrav,  wtr« 
'•p^ofi^vovf  cjc  troi^v  ^opa(  koI  dicA^^rrat  Bid  yvvauEfty  fAt^4  «^$  avxtav  aAAiyAo^y 
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sated  ibeir  wolfiBh  appetited  on  the  flesh  and  the  innocent 
blood  of  women  and  other  adults  who  could  not  flghi  ** 

Tanromanion  was  commanded  by  Cleon's  brother,  Co- 
manuB.  In  a  moment  of  extreme  desperation  the  latter, 
half  dead  with  the  grip  of  famine  made  an  attempt  to  (;S- 
cape.  He  was  however,  detected  issuing  from  the  walls 
of  the  doomed  city.  Arrested  and  led  before  his  hated 
enemy,  the  inexorable  Rupilius,  he  was  questioned  regard- 
ing the  power  of  his  comrades  within  the  fortifications, 
their  objects  and  hopes  of  escape.  The  hour  of  the  bold 
man  of  terrors  had  come.  Never  deigning  an  answer,  with 
an  almost  unheard-of  force  of  will,  the  man,  after  a  wild 
moment's  pause  and  a  withering  stare,  covered  his  head 
with  his  mantle,  drew  in  his  breath,  and  by  a  superhuman 
Btruggle  at  self-command,  refused  to  breathe  again,  dying 
ami^t  and  before  the  astonished  gaze  of,  Bupilius  and 
ins  guards !  "* 

Finally  the  Romans  succeeded  in  battering  through 
fhe  lower  wall  a  gap  and  thus  forced  an  entrance.  But 
there  yet  remained  an  excellent  and  almost  impregnable 
<dtadel  into  which  the  besieged  took  refuge  as  the  Eomana 
entered  the  breach.  Here  again  they  safely  held  tbem- 
aelves  for  a  time,  until  through  a  treachery  of  one  of  the 
commanders,  the  Romans  were  admitted. 

The  scene  which  followed  must  be  imagined ;  it  cannot 
be  described,  With  a  spirit  of  relentless  vengeance  Ru- 
pilius tied  the  helpless,  writhing  prisoners  fast,  until  his 
eoldiers  could  have  time  to  erect  a  multitude  of  gibbets ; 
then  in  the  frightful  manner  of  all  Roman  criminals  and 
the  proletarian  outcasts,  they  were  hung  upon  the  igno- 
minious cross.  Afterwards  their  bodies  were  hurled  down 
all  precipices  which  formed  an  escarpment  of  the  cita- 
del. *••  Little  indeed  is  preserved  of  this  awful  martyrdom 
but  a  variety  of  broken  gems  corresponding  with  1  he  main 
body  of  our  narrative,  are  extant,  which  leave  us  the  con- 
jecture that  its  language  falls  short  of  the  ghastly  truth. 

It  is  fair  here  to  state  on  the  other  hand  that  a  similar 
cruelty  and  want  of  feeling  characterized  the  men  in  re- 
bellion.   Their  vote  at  the  first  delibex-ative  council  de- 

MIMod.  fVag.  ii.  120;    Oro8.  V.  9. 

**Val.  Max.  IX.  18,  exo.  i. 

iMCompare  Siefert,  &  28  with  BUclier,  S.  7R. 
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daring  for  ihe  butclier-Imife  policy  was  an  edict  inhnmaa 
and  unworthy  of  a  cause  so  exalted  as  that  of  freedom.. 
Nor  do  we,  except  under  the  sagacious  AchsBus,  find  that 
they  once  deviated  from  this  cruel  and  almost  internecine 
policy  which  may  have  tended  to  harden  the  spirit  in  Bu- 
pilius,  of  revenge,  retaliation  aud  ferocity. 

Rupilius,  having  now  partially  quenched  a  blood-thirst- 
ing spirit  on  these  victims,  marched  dii*ectly  for  Enna.  On 
his  arrival  he  found  the  place  an  almost  natural  fortress,  as 
difficult  to  storm  as  Tauromanion.  Upon  one  side  a  sim- 
ilar precipice  formed  a  natural  wall,  impregnable  under 
any  assai:Qt.  The  only  thing  practicable  was  to  besiege 
the  place,  wait  until  the  enemy's  stores  gave  out  and  ap- 
ply for  a  second  time,  the  process  of  starvation.  Oleon,. 
the  hitherto  unconquerable  commander-in  chief,  held  the 
fori  Eunus  and  his  retinue  had  also  gone  back  thither, 
before  the  siege  of  Tauromanion  opened.  AchsBus  is  lost 
sight  of.  He  is  mentioned  as  dead;  but  from  what  cause 
is  unknown.  Comanus  had  fallen  at  Tauromanion.  Ai 
the  siege,  there  frequently  occurred  sorties  of  bodies  of 
volunteers  who  would  sometimes  dash  with  precipitation 
from  within  the  walls,  cutting,  wounding  and  taking  pris- 
oners, numbers  often  of  the  consul's  best  men.  In  one  of 
these  saUies  Oleon,  the  intrepid  chief,  now  mainstay  of  the 
already  worn  out  and  fainting  slaves,  was  the  leader  in 
person.  The  number  of  the  party  this  time  proved  in- 
sufficient to  cope  with  the  force  which  Kupilius  detailed 
against  them  and  in  an  effort  to  extricate  them  from  the 
peril  Cleon  himself,  in  a  hand  to  hand  conflict,  fell  mor- 
tally wounded,  a  prisoner  of  the  Romans,  and  expired. 

When  the  news  of  the  death  of  this  loved  and  trusted 
leader  came  to  the  ears  of  Eunus  and  his  people,  a  gen- 
eral gloom  overspread  the  city.  Courage  was  shattered. 
The  king  himself  lost  hope.  His  faith  forsook  him  and 
he  shrank  in  horror  and  despair.  .\ow  followed  the  work 
of  that  perfidious,  cruel,  with  ancient  workingmen's  or- 

fanizations,  ever-present  pest,  the  traitor.  As  at  Setia,  at 
union,  at  Tauromanion,  so  here  at  Enna,  this  dangerous 
gorgon  of  insidiousness  and  villainy  was  at  his  post  with 
fair  words  and  foul  intrigue  ready  to  work  his  deadly  poi- 
son for  the  enemy  and  against  a  friend  and  thus  the  keys 
to  the  gates  of  the  city  were  soon  after  the  death  of  Cleon, 
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^delivered  to  ihe  workingmen*s  implacable  foe.  Enna  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

The  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  people,  all  of  whom  were 
oaptored,  is  an  untraced  horror.  All  i^t  we  are  told  by 
Hie  hints  left  in  fi*agments  of  its  historians  and  seen  in  later 
oommontaries,  is  l£at  20,000  of  them,  including  the  catas- 
trophe of  Tauromanion,  bit  the  dust  The  multitude  of 
soldiers,  of  the  aged,  of  women  and  children  who  suffered 
by  sword  and  cross  in  other  parts  of  Sicily,  may  be  easily 
imagined.  But  at  Enna  the  crucifix  for  weeks  was  a  busy 
demon  of  retribution.  A  sullen  gleam  of  joy  seems  to 
have  lit  the  workers  of  revenge  and  to  have  made  the 
glare  of  the  firebrands  of  torture  and  the  sobs  and  moans 
of  the  helpless  in  their  hour  of  agony  so  cruelly  prolonged, 
moments  of  a  true  elysium  to  the  maddened  aristocracy 
with  souls  steeped  in  competism,  whose  glaives  wreaked 
as  they  slashed  from  heart  to  heart  of  these  vanquished 
representatives  of  labor.  "* 

Eunus  who  had,  during  liis  day  of  fortune,  given  him* 
self  up  to  luxury  and  perhaps  gluttony,  had  probably  be- 
come demoralized  and  with  him  many  others.  *"  A  whole 
people,  suddenly  changed  from  abject  slavery  and  degra- 
dation into  affluence,  becomes  in  turn,  the  arrogant  mas- 
ter, the  owner,  lord ;  and  enters  and  occupies  a  condition 
utterly  unnatural  to  their  expectations,  nowever  well  it 
may  conform  to  their  tastes.  The  residt  is  voluptuous- 
ness and  degeneracy.  The  ten  years'  uninterrupted  reign 
of  Eunus  may  have  resulted  in  jealousies  and  internal  dis- 
tempers. How  Achseus  came  to  his  end  is  unknown ;  but 
UEmspicion  paints  to  some  fatal  feud  between  him  andCl^on. 

xiie  great  army  of  200,000  soldiers  •"*  at  the  time  of  the 
junction  of  AchsBUS  and  Cleon  is  no  longer  in  view  upon 
the  arrival  of  Piso  and  the  first  siege  of  Enna.  Where 
were  these  legions,  invincible  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  ? 
Wliat  JoLiXii  occurred  inernally? 

Eunus  lost  aU  hope  and  courage  at  the  death  of  Oleon; 
and  as  BupUius  entered,  shrank  from  his  kingly  seat  and 
fied  with  a  thousand  guards,  equally  bereft  of  courage, 

loi  Slefett,  22:  '*'  Die  Sklaven  wurden  nnter  Martem  getddtet,  melst  von 
den  hohen  Fel^en  gestilrzt.    Auch  hier  (bei  Henna)  wnr  len  Tausende  nieder- 

Sliauen ;  die  Qesammtzahl  der  m.  Tauromenion  und  Henna  getbdteten  Sklaven 
trag  ttber  swanzif^usend,*'  i"S  Etch,  S.  76. 

lUfhod.    XXXIV.  ffrag.  U;    Siefe  t,   S.  29;    Bttob.  S.  65.    Bilcher  and 
.  ftftfert  are  agreed  In  putting  the  number  at  S00,000.    Liry,  Cleon  alone,  70,000. 
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hoping  to  escape  to  an  inaccessible  oleft  or  biding  place- 
in  the  mountain.    This  rift  of  rocks  wth  its  trembling  con- 
tents was  soon  discovered  by  a  straggling  party  of  Romao' 
troops.    Physical  force  was  at  an  end  and  the  omnipotent 
powers  of  the  humiliated  prophet  were  now  all  that  his  ad* 
herents  had  to  fall  back  upon  for  succor.    The  Romans 
approached  and  commenced  furiously  the  work  of  arrest. 
Seeing  that  the  goddess  had  withdrawn  her  arm  of  pro- 
tection, the  guards  of  Eunus,  rather  than  sufEer  the  hor- 
rors of  the  cruel  and  ignominious  crucifixion,  fell  to  mu- 
tual extermination  and  by  a  desperate  inter-suicide,  rob- 
bed the  gibbet  of  its  prey.    Eunus  with  his  cook,  his  baker, 
his  bath  attendant  and  "king's  fool,"  ^•*  having  no  courage 
for  mutual  self-destruction,  hid  in  a  deep  crevice  of  the 
crag.    Thither  the  inexorable  Romans  followed  and  drag- 
ged them  out.    They  then  hung  his  kitchen  mates  upon. 
a  cross. 

As  to  Eunus,  he  was  first  taken  to  the  dungeon  of  Mor- 
gantion,  under  guard ;  afterwards,  according  to  Plutarcli, 
to  Rome,  (probably  the  career  Ttdliamia,  or  one  of  the 
underground  Mamertine  caves)  where  in  excruciating  mis- 
ery, covered  with  vermin  and  seething  in  filth,  darkness 
and  terror,  he  ended  his  extraordinary  life.^" 

Rupilius  was  a  man  too  thorough  to  leave  his  work  un- 
finished.   He  sent  powerful  detachments  into  every  part, 
of  Sicily  wherever  his  scouts  brought  intelligence  of  any 
group  of  rebels  still  at  large.     Great  numbers  of  them 
were  seized,  brought  into  head-quarters  and  thenoe  taken 

iMDiod.  XXXIV.  frag.  U.89. 

iWDlod.  XXXIV.  flrag.  ii.  23.  Bind.^  '•Kal  vapaMtU  «i(  tfvXoKiiw,  «ai  rod^ 
tfnifAarofavtov  SioAvMvroc  tit  ^pAeipMK  irAi^fof,  ouecu*«  tiftirtpl  avrhv  ^fiiovoyiof. 
car^aTM^c  thvpioyivr^  JAoayavriv  ;*'  Livy.  EpU,  XC ;  **CaiMtQr,  Carcdrei. 
pedicQlU  devoratur;'*  Fiatarofa,    in   Life  of  Sylla.  37,     says;       '*Thlt 

atXHrnB,"  speaking  of  Sylla,  (Hsorrupted  bis  flesh  turninftit  all  lutolf.-e."  **•' 
*<We  are  told  that  among  the  an  ients,  Acastus,  son  of  Pelias,  died  of  this* 
sickness:  and  of  those  that  <ome  nearer  our  times,  Alcmen  the  poet,  Pher- 
e  ydes  the  divine,  Callistbenes  tr  e  Olynthian  who  was  kept  in  close  prison, 
and  Mucins  the  lawyer.    And  after  these  we  may  take  notf  e  of  a  man  who 
Aid  not  distinguish  himself  by  anything  laudable,  but  wss  noted  in  anot'uer 
way,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  fugitive  slave  Eunus,  who  kiudleJ  up  tlie 
servile  war  in  Sicily  and  was  afterwards  taven  and  carried  to  Home,  died 
there  of  this  disease;'*  Siefert  22  ^'Mit  4  seiner  Dieuer,  dem  Kooh.  dem  Backer, 
dem  Badesklaven  uud  dem  Lustigmaclier    warder  in  elner  Hoihe  gelangea. 
Erstaruim  GelUngnissan  derliSasekrankiieit  eutweder  zu  Morgantiou  oder- 
Rom.":        Acouruin<  to  Prudcntius  (tlymn  VJ  the  ancient  cavern  priso  n»- 
weie  consiructcd  with  an  objoci  to  produce  aa  much  torini-e  a;*  po^yihle. 
Oilier  aucicni  authors  u^rof-  in  oonveying  tbo  idea  that  human  ingenuity  wa^ 
tixcd  1. 1  in\eui  duch  hclJtf. 
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to  the  many  Dionysian  quarries  or  lapicidinae^  diingeonB 
for  which  Sicily  was  famous,  and  those  found  guilty  of  di- 
rect participation  in  the  uprising  were  crucified.  Bat 
these  latter  were  the  most  numerous  share.  All  the  rest 
were  re-deliirered  to  their  masters  to  receive  worse  treat- 
ment than  before. 

Such  was  the  first  servile  war  in  Sicily ;  the  greatest 
labor  rebellion  or  strike,  on  record  in  any  country  or  at 
any  time.  It  was  a  most  suggestive  matter ;  being  in- 
spired by,  based  upon,  animated,  from  its  inception  and 
all  through  by  grievances  against  the  conditions  regulating 
labor  and  relying  upon  the  superstitions  idea  of  a  Mes- 
siah, fervently  believed,  among  the  anoient  poor,  to  be 
their  promised  deliverer. 


/    .■  ,  , 


CHAPTER  X. 

ARISTONICUS. 

A  BLOODY  STRIKE  IN  ASIA  MINOR 

Fbudmih,  Bondsmbh,  Tbamps  and  Illegitimates  Rise  against  Op- 
pression— Oontagion  of  monster  Strikes — Again  the  Irasci- 
Die  Plan  of  Rescue  tried — Aristonicns  of  Pergamua — Story 
of  the  Murder  of  Titus  Gracchus  and  of  300  Land  Reformers 
by  a  Mob  of  Nobles  at  Rome — Blossius,  a  Noble,  Espouses 
the  Oause  of  the  Workingmen — He  goes  to  Pergamus — ^The 
JBeliopoUtai — ^The  Commander  of  the  Labor  Army  overpow- 
ers all  Resistance— Battle  of  Leuca — Overthrow  of  the  Rom- 
ans— Death  of  Orassus — Arrival  of  the  Oonsnl  Paperna — De- 
feat of  the  Insurgents — ^Their  Punishment — Discouragement 
and  Suicide— Aristonicns  strangled,  Thousands  crucified  and 
the  Oause  Lost — Old  Authors  Quoted. 

The  great  uprising  or  strike,  partly  of  slaves  and  partly 
of  free^nen,  artisans  and  farmers  at  Pergamus  and  in  its 
vicinity,  was  to  some  extent  the  result  of  me  abortive  slave 
revolution  in  Sicily  just  described.  It  is  interesting  to 
the  student  of  sociology,  but  especially  so  to  the  student 
of  social  life  in  antiquity,  in  many  respects,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  occurred  but  a  short  distance  from 
Palestine  with  its  Nazareth,  its  Jerusalem,  its  thousand 
memorable  scenes  that  168-166  years  afterwards  cradled 
and  founded  the  mightier,  more  imperishable  revolu- 
tion of  Christianiiy  which  aimed  the  fiiml  blow  at  slavery. 

Pergamus,  on  the  river  Guicus,  was,  at  the  time  of  this 
story,  a  beautiful  city,  already  ancient  in  years  and  vicis- 
situdes. Attains  III.,  a  son  of  Eumenes,  a  freaky,  cruel 
and  jealous  monarchy  ruled  the  place  from  B.  C.  138  to 
183,  when  at  his  death  he  transferred  it  without  a  con- 
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test  to  the  Romans;  so  that  it  was  a  Boman  possession 
when  our  story  begins  The  ofGicial  news  of  this  testa- 
ment of  Attains  was  dehvered  to  the  delighted  Boman 
S^iate  in  the  early  fall  of  B.  G.  133.  There  had  been  a 
great  turmoil  in  Home,  occasioned  bj  the  abortive  attempt 
of  Titos  Gracchus  to  restore  the  Lioinian  law,  making  it 
a  crime  for  any  person  to  hold  more  than  500  acres  of 
land.  The  entire  aristocracy  had  combined  with  the 
most  unscrupulous  and  desperate  resistance  against  Grao- 
ehus;  and  that  same  year  had  murdered  him  for  daring 
to  propose  a  measure  which  might  curtail  their  arrogant 
and  altogether  illegal  seizure  and  appropriation  of  the 
public  domain,  ager  publicus;  thus  bmlding  up  a  landed 
aristocracy.  The  poor  people,  freedmen  and  slaves,  had 
been  intensely  interested  in  the  results  of  the  commotion, 
which  in  the  assassination  of  Gracchus  by  the  lords  and  the 
overthrow  of  his  noble  measure,  had  been  a  disaster  to 
them.  Finally  the  defeat  of  Etmus  and  his  army  of  revcH 
lutionists  in  ^cily,  at  that  moment  aeoc»nplished  by  Bupil- 
ius,  added  to  the  woe  of  the  entire  plebeian  class.  But 
now,  as  if  this  misfortune  was  not  enough  io  fill  their 
oap  of  bitterness,  the  news  arrives  from  Asia  Minor,  a 
eoonti^  in  which  the  trade  and  labor  unions  were  more 
spLendidly  organized  than  almost  any  other  part  of  tiie 
worldf^  that  Fergamus  and  the  whole  rich  province  of 
Iiamenes  and  h&  successors,  was,  without  a  struggle, 
turned  over  to  ilie  greedy  Romans^  with  its  beautiful  and 
f inHtiie  valleys  of  the  Guicus  and  tributaries,  to  become 
the  scene  bf  human  slavery  and  its  extended  horrors.  A1-* 
ready  thk.  terrible  institution  was  planted  tikere,  compet- 
ing with  free  labor.  But  this  fred  labor  is  proved  by  the 
inacriplions  to  have  been  so  .well  organized  and  so  self- 
sustaining  that  it  could  exist  under  almost  any  government 
exoepithat  of  the  conquering,  trampling  Bomana.  The 
news,  then,  that  Pergamus  had  been  deeded  to  Bpme, 
without  even  consulting  her  people,  was  a  mournful  shadow 
Which  the  proletarian  class,  if  we  judge  by  what  followed, 
certainly  interpreted  to  mean  i^e  doom  of  liberty  and  or- 
ganization. Plutarch  thinks  that  human  slavery  and  its 
booty  had  much  to  do  with  this  strange  transaction,  which 
affoided  Gracchus  a  chance  to   argue  for  an  immediate 

1  See  chapters  xix.  and  3kL 
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distrilmtion  of  money  and  lands,  left  in  the  testamMit  of 
the  dead  king,  among  the  poor,  under  this  new  agrariui 
measuTQ  which  had  actually  passed  and  become  a  law.* 
Of  course  such  a  proposition  only  exasperated  the  Boman 
lords  to  the  frenzy  which  burst  into  a  tumultnous  mob 
and  ended  in  that  eloquent^  well-meaning  tribune's  Tiolent 
death,  followed  by  a  great  insurrection  or  mob  of  the 
Roman  lords  and  the  murder  of  over  300  work  people  at 
Rome.  There  has  been  considerable  comment  by  the  his* 
torians  and  otheSrs,  as  to  the  legality  of  the  testament  of 
Attains,*  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  is  thought  by  his 
strange  conduct  to  have  been  insane. 

At^us  had  a  half  brother  named  Aristonicus>  a  natural 
son  of  Eumenes  by  a  woman  of  the  place  who  was  a  daughter 
of  a  musician  whom  probably  the  royal  family  had  ^n^ 
ployed.  According  to  a  clause  in  the  law  of  succession  ii 
appears  that  this  person,  now  a  strong,  ambitious  and  yir* 
orous  man,  was  the  real  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  3l^ 
though  only  half  noble  and  tiie  other  half  plebeian  by 
birth.  He  certainly  submitted  with  a  bad  grace  to  the 
arbitrary  testament  of  the  dead  king,  which,  it  V9m  sus^ 
pected,  had  been  accomplished  through  intriguing  Roman 
lawyers  olten  seen  hcnrering  about  the  palace.^  AristoHi^ 
ous  entered  his  claim  to  t£d  throne  immediately  after  tb<a 
tyrant's  death.  -He  entered  into  the  new  project  wifli 
energy.  Nor  was  he  without  friends.  The  largest  part  of 
the  £mgdom  fiiTored  his  pretention.  There  were  ma&y 
cities  of  some  dimensions  lying  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivet 
Giiicus  and  its  tributaries,  nearly  all  of  whidb  detenmnecl 
for  him  from  the  etart  as  their  future  Ung.  By  the  ap« 
piarance  of  things  Ai-istcmicus  was  not  only  one  of  iae 

eonmion  people  Imt  texy  popular  among  them.    Like  ite 

> 

•  Plntttreh.  TSberim  Smprmlm  OraukM,  14,  Otim.  V.  S.  GnMhtaa  haA  nol 
net  bit  fate  when  Eadamne  delivered  the  testament  at  Attains  to  the  Romana, 

<  L\Tj,  Epuom.  LVIII.,  LVIX..  Which  give  na  enon^  to  show  that  Ltry  alto 
wrote  the  hdttoiy  of  thia  great  mntlny  whfoh  he  caUa  a  wamn  aervUe.  Orea.  V# 
8, 10.  Strabo,  XIII.  Salln^  IV,  SMorianm  i^mift  nomam  LSbrL  frsgment« 
**  Enmenem,  ct^ns  amlcitiamgloriose  ottentant.  initio  prodidere  Annocho.  padk 
mercedem:  post  Attalnm  castodem  agri  captivi  enmtibna  et  ooirtoanelila  c^ 
rese  miserramnm  tervoram  effecere:  simalatoqne  impio  testamento,  iUiam  ejoa 
AriBtonioam,  qaia  patriam  regnam  petivttat,  hosttom  mote  per  trinmphnm 
dnxere :  Atia  ao  ipi»ia  obsessa  est:  poatremo  totam  Bithyniant,  lilicomede  inartao« 
diripnere,  cam  flliot  Noeae,  qnam  r<»;inam  appellayerant,  eenitnt  lutoddnMa 
•taet."    Bttch,  AmA»,  8. 103. 

I  Died.  XXXIV.,  frag9.  ii.  and  iii,  Oros.  V.  10.    Strabo,  XIV.  p.  646.    PoljI. 
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re^  he  was  9  castaway/  Bome  haughtily  refased  to  re*^ 
cognize,  his  daim.  A  cumber  of  cities  like  Colophon^ 
Myndum^  and  thicMy  populated  places  as  Samos,  even  if 
they  wished  to  side  with  him,  were  afraid  of  the  Romans. 
To  secure  them  it  was  necessary  to  use  armed  force. 
Aristonicus  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  consider* 
able  army  and  also  a  little  navy  consisting  of  a  number 
of  ships.  From  the  palace  he  had  obtained  some  money 
and  with  it  he  hired  Thracian  freedmen  as  mercenaries,  & 
common  practice  of  those  times.  Besides  these,  many  of 
the  soldiers  were  those  who  formerly  had  done  duty  for 
his  brother. 

The  Ephesians,  seeing  the  turn  things  were  taking  sent 
a  fleet  agamst  hini  which  compliBtely  destroyed  his  little 
squadron  near  the  coast  opposite  Cyme.  Aristonicus  now 
determined  to  depend  upon  trying  his  fortunes  by  land. 

Great  numbers  of  slaves  having  heard  of  the  success  of 
Eimus  in  Sicily,  and  fearing,  as  well  they  might,  that  the 
occupation  of  Peigamus  by  the  Romans  would  result  in 
their  worse  degradation,  were  ready  to  welcome  the  new 
adventurer.  The  organized  freedmen  had  cause  for  still 
greater  fears*  It  was  at  the  commencement  of  those  days 
of  persecution  of  trade  unions  by  the  Romans  whidi  cu^ 
minated  B.  G.  58,  in  a  law  for  their  suppression.*  The 
workingmen  of  antiquity  possessed  means  of  conveying 
intelligence  of  their  hopes,  fears  and  methods  from  one 
center  or  post  to  another;  and  it  is  ascertained  that  in 
(his  war  of  the  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Permmus,  laxge 
numbers,  not  only  of  slaves,  but  also  ci  freedmen  joined 
hja  army,  although  it  was  always  known  as  the  servile  war. 

In  the  interior  he  found  the  slaves  already  in  rebellion. 
Thej  had  raised  in  a  great  insurrection,  murdered  their 
pasters,  taken  possession  of  their  estates  *  and  were  ar^ 
ganizing  an  army  when  Aristonicus  i^peared  before  them 
making  overtures  for  their  mutual  assistance.  He  offered 
them  their  freedom  and,  a  respectable  place  in  the  army. 
He  promised  them  that  on  the  result  of  success  he  would 
build  up  a  state  based  <»i  their  ideal  of  freedom  and  equal- 
ity as  had  been  advocated  in  the  meetings  of  the  unions* 

s  See  chaps,  zii  to  xtIU,  containing  fall  accounts  with  foot  notes  of  proof 
reference. 

•  D.od.  XXXIV.  frag.  iiL 
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The  eranoi  and  thituoi^  existed  in  great  nnmben  on  tblt 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  at  Ovme,  Pergamos  and 
Samos.    These,  in  common  with  those  m  Greece,  Sjria,  and 
the  islands,  had  established  a  caltnre  of  democracy.    The 
promise  made  to  these  confiding  people  was  that  they  shoold 
have  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  guaranteed  them  and 
should  be  made  full  citizens;  their  state  which  the  new 
monarch  was  to  govern  for  them  was  to  be  the  *  sun  "  among 
nations  and  they  were  to  be  the  ennobled,  dazzling  citizens 
of  the  sun,  Ifeliopolitai,    Such  a  condition  bespoke  almost 
the  opposite  of  what  they  had  ever  seen  in  human  govern- 
nient.    The  old  groundwork  of  Greek  government  was  one 
of  lordship  and  bondsmen,  dividing  mankind  by  a  gap  so 
wide  that  it  could  scarcely  be  passed  by  leaps  of  fortune  or 
aptitude.    Yet  they  seem  to  have  been  able  to  comprehend 
the  force  of  these  promises.    The  discussions  they  had  pre* 
viously  had  in  their  societies  had  prepared  them  to  receive 
and  appreciate  the  promise.    On  the  other  hand  they  were 
to  work  with  an  obedient  will  and  help  the  new  king  to  estab- 
lish himself  on  the  throne.    Dr.  BUcher '  points  out  that 
the  dazzling  idea  of  becoming  such  citizens  of  the  sun  was 
what  enraptured  and  won  the  slaves  of  Enna  and  all  Sicily 
over  to  Eunus  during  the  great  servile  war.    The  more 
ancient  Syrian  religion  had  been  that  of  sun-worship,  and 
their  sun*god  was  equivalent  in  power  and  importance  to 
the  Greek  Jove.'    The  Syrians  had  an  idea  that  their  sun- 
worship  was  done  to  a  sun-god  and  goddess ;  the  god  being 
equal  to  Jupiter  and  the  goddess  to  Demeter  or  Ceres.    So 
we  hear  of  Eunus  pretending  to  be  the  chosen  repre^enta* 
tive  of  Ceres,  who  made  the  sun  warm  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.     Like  the  Greek  gods  who  dwelt  on  the  be^ht  of 
Olympus  the  ouranoa  or  vaulted  dome  of  heaven,  so  Adad 
and  Atargatis,  the  sun-god  and  goddess  of  the  Syrians,^*  had 
their  celestial  borne  on  the  plateau  eminence  between  the 
tMrin  mountains  of  Lebanon^  at  the  source  of  the  Orontes, 
whose  waters  swept  the  foot  of  Antioch.    Sun  and  earth 

T  For  eremM  and  AiofOt,  the  uicieiit  Gretok-tpeaUag  labor  unions,  iee  chap, 
xix.  infra. 

•  AuJsUhtde  der  Vf^fireim  ArheUer^  S.  106.  **  Der  name  dnr  Heliopottten,  weist 
r^arauf  bin,  dase  ee  derselbe  war  darch  welchen  Banas  seine  Syrer  fanatiBirte." 

oMacrobios  «S^atttmaiiorumLc6ri,  1, 13,10,  Eyssenhardt,  1868:  "AiayrilqaoqcM 
«olem  sab  nomine  JotIs,  qaem  Aia  'HAiovvoXtmi'COgnominant,  maximiaoorimo- 
uiia  celebrant  in  ciyitate  qaao  Hellopolia  nnncnpator/' 

isStraboXll. 
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are  wHhin  their  power  which  is  all  that  is  glory,  goodness 
and  light  Thas  these  poor  enslaved  beiugK,  stunted  by 
hard  labor  and  sufferings,  either  as  slaves. under  the  master's 
lash  or  as  freedmen  whose  organizations  are  threatened  or 
broken  up,  and  whose  business  is  lost — they  being  already 
in  a  state  of  insurrection — quickly  grasped  the  ofier  of  Aris- 
tonicus  and  became  his  soldiers. 

Thus  began  another  great  strike  or  uprising  of  the  labor- 
class  ;  this  time  in  far  off  Asia  Minor,  that  was  destined  to 
add  one  more  link  to  the  already  immense  concatenation  of 
circumstances  leading  to  the  great  reyplution  of  Jesus«  But 
it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  most  nepessarv  thing  in  the 
stubborn  logic  of  a  fiat^  in  order  that  mankind  might  be 
taught  the  utter  fallacy  of  any  vengeful  policy  based  upon 
the  purely  irascible,  combating  the  acquisitive  or  concupis- 
cent impulses  of  human  nature. 

Aristouicus  began  the  war  with  slaves  and  freedmen  as 
soldiers,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  Bunas.  His  object 
was  to  become  a  king  over  a  socialistic  state,  .  We  are  not 
aware  of  the  number  of  citie<9  that  refused  him,  but  it  must 
have  been  considerable."  These  he  stormed  aad  on  forcing 
an  entrance,  plundered  and  treated  with  cruelty.  The  first 
city  taken  was  Thyratira;  the  next  Appllonis — large,  towns 
built  by  the  Atalas  and  Seleucidss. 

Conquest  followed  and  city  after  city  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  pretender  and  his  rebel  army.  This  saceessful  caiu* 
paign  continued  until  we  find  them  in  possession  of  the  en- 
tire kingdom.  Nothing  is  imparted  to  us  in  regard  to 
whether  the  neighboring  slaves  rebelled  against  their  mas- 
ters, in  imitation  of  these  proceedings  at  Fei^mus. 

At  Koine,  little  or  nothing  was  d  one  during  the  year  B. 
0.  133-132,  to  quell  the  new  uprising  in  Asia.  The  great 
city  was  still  trembling  midst  the  cyclonic  billows  of  the 
Gracchan  revolt.  The  new  servile  wars  at  Rome  and  Capua, 
excited  to  a  high  pitch  by  the  affair  of  Gracchus  and  his 
agrarian  law  was  a  dangerous  rekindling  of  the  war  of  Eunus. 
Titus  Gracchus  daring  this  period  was  assassinated,  as  we 
shall  soon  relate,  and  a  large  detachment  of  the  Koman  army 
was  still  absent  in  Sicily  under  Bnpilius,  putting  down  the 

u  Sallnet  wrote  a  full  history  of  the  war  bat  hie  details  are  all  ^one.  Noth- 
ing of  his  Talaable  history  remalos  except  fragments,  some  of  thexo  t>o  broken 
as  to  contain  only  half  a  line. 
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imroenfle  Social  upbeaval  recounted  in  the  precediDg  chapter. 

Thas,  for  a  short  time  Borne  had  no  time  to  turn  atten- 
tion toward  her  new  territory  of  Pergamus  bequeathed  her 
by  Attalm  HI.  When  the  news,  howeter,  reached  the  city 
that  the  pretender  was  earnestly  and  saccessfully  making 
headway  and  with  the  armed  proletaries,  rapidly  achieving 
their  object,  the  Romans  awoke  to  a  realization  of  the  truth. 
But  wherever  the  promise  of  booty  showed  itself  they  were 
seldom  known  to  lie  negligent  or  apathetic. 

The  two  consuls  for  the  year  131  were  P.  Licinius  Cras- 
8U8  Mucianus  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus.  According  to  an 
old  usage,  Licinius  Oassus  was  the  Pontifiz  Maximus,  and 
as  such,  through  a  religious  superstition,  could  not  leave 
Italy.  Pagan  religion  also  interposed  against  the  other  con- 
sul taking  tiie  field ;  he  being  Flamen  Martialia  to  his  col- 
league. There  arose  a  dispute  among  the  senators,  and  the 
illustrious  name  of  Scipio  AfVicanus  was  broUght  up  for  the 
general  command  of  the  expedition.  But  this  plan  was  re- 
lected  and  it  was  at  last  resolved  to  send  Grassus,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  ardent  friends  of  Gracchus  and  his  land  re- 
form, aind  for  this  reason  was  beloved  by  the  common  peo- 
ple. Another  reason  for  preferring  him  for  the  command 
of  the  expedition  was,  that  he  was  not  only  master  of  the 
Oreek  but  also  spoke  its  Asiatic  dialects;  and  having  ex- 
hibited talent  as  an  orator,  he  was  believed  to  possess  a 
variety  of  abilities  necessary  to  insure  success." 

He  set  sail  from  Rome  during  the  early  part  of  the  vear, 
with  his  whole  army  and  the  navy  constituting  in  all  a  large 
force,  and  with  a  prosperous  voyage  on  the  Mediterranean 
arrived  safely  in  the  harbor  of  Fergamus.^*  He  had  no 
other  idea  than  to  make  himself  master  of  the  new  legacy 
of  Pergamus ;  for  it  does  not  appear,  because  he  sympa- 
thized with  Gracchus  and  the  Italian  proletariat,  that  he 
even  understood  or  cared  in  the  least,  for  an  almost  exactly 
similar  state  of  suffering  and  somewhat  similar  movement 
in  Asia.  The  question  of  sympathy  with  the  poor  seems  to 
illy  befit  the  objects  of  the  commander  of  the  expedition 

IS  Valererens  Maxlmus  VIII,  7,  6 :  **  JamH,  CrasisoB,  cumin  Asiam  ad  ArUr 
tonicam  regem  debellandam  codboI  veniBBet,  tanta  cara  GrescsB  Hngusd  notitiam 
animo  comprehendit,  at  earn  in  qninqne  divisam  genera  per  omnes  Darces  ao 
numeros  penitos  cognosceret-  Qnea  res  maximum  ei  Bociorum  amorem  oonci- 
liavit.  qna  quie  eoram  Ifngna  apnd  tribunal  illiuB  postolaverat,  ead^m  decreta 
reddenti."   Cic.  PhU.  XI,  a,  18. 

M  GeU.  1. 18»  11. 
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^gsinst  Afistonious.  It  would  seem  that  the  impulses  of 
tenderness  he  bad  manifested  for  Qracchas  and  the  Italian 
i^oor  and  bis  rising  power  shown  by  his  election  might  have 
played  a  deal  in  deciding  upon  Crassas  against  Soipio  to 
;get  him  out  of  the  way. 

On  landing,  Crassus  had  interviews  with  Nicomedes,  king 
«f  Bithynia;  Mithradates,  king  of  Pontus;  Ariarthes,  king  of 
Oappadocia  and  Pylssraenes  of  Paphlagonia ;  all  of  whom 
were  seriously  alarmed  about  the  labor  agitation,  expect- 
ing similar  uprisings  would  take  place  in  their  own  terri- 
tories ;  and  they  were  probably  trembling  in  view  of  the 
danger.  They  all  eagerly  joined  with  the  Bomans  in  their 
effort  to  put  down  the  rebels.  Each  pledged  himself  to 
contribute  a  strong  force  of  troops. 

On  the  Other  hand,  Aristonicns,  in  addition  to  his  prole- 
taries, had  also  engaged  another  body  of  soldiers,  consisting, 
of  Thraoian  mercenaiies.  Phocsea,  one  of  the  finest  cities 
supported, him  and  many  others  staked  their  interests  in  him. 
But  his  best  pietie  of  fortune  was  meeting  with  Blossius  of 
Cum»;  a  stoic,  who  infused  with  the  spirit  of  the  movement 
of  Gracchus  and  also  of  Ennns  of  Sicily,  had  risen  in  Asia 
^inor  act  advocate  of  tlve  rights  of  mankind  and  become  a 
fifcOjcial  reformer.**  Pml4rch  tells  the  full  story  of  Blossius* 
We  reproduce  his  and  other  points. 

'  A  inan  named  BIbssius  from  the  Italian  municijnum  of 
Clt&mse,  Bublect  to  Bome,  who,  it  ap]>ears,  was  an  educated 
"fisttncian,  tor  some  eause  unexplained  became  greatly 
•cliarmecl  by  the  majestic  eloquence  of  Gracchus  and  his  ex- 
fraordinayy  defense  of  the  poor  working  population  of  Italy. 
"Wliat  inspired  hinito  it  may  be  conjectured  to  have  existed 
Iti  some  degree  independently  of  an  enthusiasm  for  one  man. 
'the  city  of  Cumse  was  itself  a  home  of  labor  unions."  It 
was  about  that  time  also  that  persecutions,  frowns  and 
"threats  had  set  in  against  labor  organizations  of  every  kind. 
Bolnatn  aristocracy  had*  lived  to  see  the  steady  growth  of 
human  liberty  and  was  shrewd  enough  to  perceive  that  trade 
unionisnt  was  a  potent  iactor  in  its  promotion.  Labor 
Unions  took  a  politick)  sh^.pe  notwithstanding  the  severe 

i*  Plutarch,  TibeHus  Grcaxhus^  17, 20 ;  Valerius  Maximae,  IV.  7, 1 ;  Cicero, 
Lai,  11,  37. 

IS  OreDijAa,  ImcrltionMm  Latinanm  CoOecHo^  Nob.  2,263,  6.422,  6,468,  5,158, 
181.  These  figarea  refet  to'  slabs  of  stone  on  which  are  found  inscribed  the  reg- 
isters of  collegii  or  trade  imlo^s.  Cimue  must  have  been  a  hive  of  unions  at  that 
tune. 
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laws  against  tbeoL  To  head  off  these  tendencies  of  organ- 
ized labor,  existing  not  ODly  in  Curase  but  everywhere,  the 
Roraaa  lords  were  combined  almost  to  a  man,  heart  and 
soul  and  with  malignant  determination,  to  destroy  them. 
To  do  this  tiie  more  eflfectually  they  appealed  to  the  avari- 
cious iDstiDCts  of  the  so-called  citizen  class,  portraying  the 
immense  individual  wealth  which  might  be  developed  irom 
the  great  accessions  of  stock  and  farm  hinds  falling  to  the 
Roman  arms  through  conquest.  This  wealth  was  already 
in  many  places  being  realized  and  the  power  to  be  used  for 
its  development  was  human  slavery.  The  slave  power  waa 
the  muscle  of  the  subjugated  tillers  of  the  laud.  But  to 
accomplish  this  there  must*  be  rigorous  laws  for  suppressing 
free  labor.  Gracchus,  who  had  seen  the  horrors  ot  slavery 
in  Etruria  while  once  traveling  through  that  country  on 
business,  had  determined  to  devote  his  life  ta  the  rescue  ot 
the  slaves  and  threatened  freedmen.  Blossius  saw  him  and 
they  became  intimate  friends. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  patrician  mob,  '*  Oracchus,*^ 
says  Plutarch,  *'  who  was  a  grandson  of  Scipio  Africanus^ 
set  off  for  the  Forum  of  Borne  when  he  heard  that  the  pop* 
i^lace  were  gathering  there ;  but  notj^ithout  a  presentimeai 
of  ill  omen.  A  brace  of  snakes  haaiaid  eggs  in  his  highly 
ornamented  helmet.  The  chickens  from  whose  entrails  the 
aruspex  was  to  forshadow  his  augury,  refused  to  come  from 
their  coop  and  eat.  Two  black  ravens  were  seen  fighting 
on  the  roof  of  a  house  and  one  of  them  rattled  a  stone  down 
at  his  feet."  ^  All  these  were  bad  omens  ^^  which  to  those 
superstitious  people  proved  so  disastrous  by  prostrating  their 
faith,  hopes  and  consciences  in  many  an  nour  of  trial  and 
caused  disasters  more  terrible  than  their  enemies  themselves^ 
The  boldest  of  the  comrades  of  Gracchus  were  staggered. 
Fui*ther  than  this,  when  he  left  the  threshold  of  his  home. 
Gracchus  had  stumbled  and  hurt  his  toe  so  badly  that  it  blea 
profusely.  Blossius  was  with  him,  and  it  seems  was  the 
spokesman  of  the  train. 

Gracchus,  like  manv  another  leader  among  the  ancients^ 
shrank  at  this  array  of  ill  omens,  but  BIonsIus  dissuaded  him 
from  his  timid  design  of  returning  by  the  following  per- 
is Fldta^h,  TUtu  Oracdim. 

17  Fnstel  de  Conlanges,  Citi  AnUqw,  is  the  best  work  we  can  refer  to  for  sa. 
explanation  of  the  influence  of  superstitions  in  ancient  times.  For  the  sapertti- 
tloDS  themselves,  see  Julias  Obseqaens,  de  I^rodig^  pauim. 
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ftnasive  speech:  ''For  Tiberias  OracchuS;  grandspn  of 
Scipio  Africanus  and  tribane  of  the  Bomans,  to  be  scared  ai 
a  crow,  and  disappoint  the  people  who  are  assembled  to  re- 
oeive  his  aid,  would  be  an  unendurable  disgrace.  His  enemies 
would  not  alone  laugh  at  such  a  blunder  but  they  woulci 
malign  him  to  the  conm^pn  people  as  an  insolent  tyrant,*^ 
Friends  also  now  came  to  herald  the  fact  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  were  gathering  and  were  impatient  of  his  ar- 
rival and  that  all  was  calm. 

The  outcome  of  it  was  that  Gracchus  yielded,  but  was 
soon  beset  by  one  of  those  terrible  mobs  of  Roman  nobles 
and  their  hirelings,  denounced  as  an  ambitious  schemer  who 
Wanted  nothing  but  the  votes  and  support  of  the  rabble  and 
intended  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  Home.  They  set  upon 
the  defencelei^s  man  and  murdered  him  with  kicks  and  clubs. 

So  great  was  th^  faith  of  Blosaius/in  Gracchus  that  wheii 
afterwards  asked  if  he  would  hav^  burned  the  capitol  had 
be  been  commanded  by  him  to  do^o,  he  replied  that  Gra(> 
ohus  was  tQo.wise  to  have  piade  such  a  command,  t^ut  sup- 
plemented it  when  pressed  with  the  daring  answer  that  h^ 
should  have  obeyed*^'  ,Blossius,  notwithstanding  the  trea> 
son,  escaped  and  was  not  pursued,  probably  because  he  waa 
thought  to  be  infatuated.  He  now  bent  his  course  toward 
Asia  Minor  ^'  and  joined  his  learning  and  influence  to  the 
insniTection  of  the  freedmen  and  slaves,  under  the  leader- 
ship  of  Aristonicns. 

We  now  return  to  the  career  of  Fublius  Grass\us,  a  rela- 
tive of  the  Gracchi — Caius,  jbne  brother  of  Tiberius  Gracchii^, 
having  married  his  daughter  Licinia.  As  mentioned,  he  ba3 
no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  emancipation  movement 
which  was  then  raging  over  the  known  world,  excepting 

!•  Cicero,  Lasliu$,  n,  makes  this  acooQiit  idtnoet  exactly  similar  with  that  of 
Plutarch,  or  of  Valerias  Maximns  De  AnUatia,  yiU.  vii  1 ;  '  Mam  cam  senatq^ 
Ropilia  ae  Lsnati  coosalibas  mand&s^t,  at  in  eos  qai  cam  Graccho  conseaser- 
ant,  more  majorum  animadverterent ;  et  ad,  Lftliom.  cajus  cqitsilio  prsQciqita 
consalesaebantar, pro  se  Blossias  deprecatam  yenisset,  familiaritatisque  ex- 
cnsatione  ateretar,  atqne  is  dizieset.  Qaid  site  €>rHCchas  tempio  Jovis  Opt. 
Max.  faces  subderejassisset:  obeecnturasne  volantati  illios,  propter  istam  quapi 
jactas  familiaritatem,  fusses?  ISunquam  i^tud.  inqait,  Gracchus  imper&Bset, 
Satis,  imo  etiam  nimium ;  totius  namque  senatus  con^ensa  damnatos  mores  d^ 
fendere  ausssest.  Veram  qaod  sequitar,  maito  andacius,  maltoque  pericaloeins ; 
Gompressus  enim  p^rseveranti  interrogatioDe  Lcelii,  In  eodem  conBiantise  grada 
stetft :  seque  etiam  hoc,  si  modo  Gracchas  annuiSFet.  factucom  respondit. 

19  Valerius  Haximos,  idem  note  of  Tbyss.  "  Tiberiam  et  Caiam,  fratrrps,  ojb^ 

sravlssimas  seditlones,  qaas-la  podnlo  suis  legibns  excitabant,  nostes  a  Senatn 

« iQlese  ndicatos,  and  atcomqne  a  nobilitate  cSBsurn,  alteram  a  Kasico,  alteram  ah 

Opimiu.    <^ao  tandem  caaso,  Blossius  ad  Aristonicum  regem  confagit.    Profit 

gatis  deinde  rebos  Aristonicl,  mortem  sibi  concivit." 
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no  far  BB  that  of  Rome  proper  was  concerned.  He  landed 
at  or  near  Perganrns  and  formed  an  alliance  witli  the  princes 
of  the  Ferganieniao  kingdom  and  the  kings  of  Bithynia, 
Pontns,  Gappadocia  and  Paphlagonia,  engaged  as  many  na* 
tive  soldiers  as  possible  and  with  his  own  army  and  the 
auxiliaries,  made  an  assault  upon  Leucse,  a  strongly  fortified 
city.  A  protracted  siege  must  have  followed ;  for  he  was 
there  fighting  in  the  ibl towing  winter,  when  his  consulship 
had  nearly  expired.  He  was  laying  his  plans  to  leave  for 
Borne  when  entrapped  and  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  heavy 
reinforcements  for  Aristonicus.  Crassus  was  forced  to  give 
battle  and  was  totally  defeated.  He  was  himself  surrounded 
by  the  enemy  and  taken  prisoner.  Treated  no  doubt,  with 
severity,  and  discouraged  if  not  distracted,  he  sought  death 
rather  than  disgrace ;  and  one  day,  infuriating  one  of  the 
Thracian  mercenaries  by  a  punch  in  the  eye  with  his  riding 
whip,  the  latter  plunged  his  sword  through  his  body  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot*"  The  head  of  the  dead  Roman 
general  was  cut  off  and  the  body  taken  to  Smyrna  and 
buried. 

In  the  meantime,  at  the  comitia  at  Rome^  M.  Papema 
had  been  elected  one  of  the  new  consuls  for  the  year  180« 
The  news  of  the  turn  of  military  things  in  Asia  Minor  cast 
an  alarm  at  the  home  government  and  Papema  was  fitted 
out  and  soon  on  his  way  with  an  army  large  enough  to 
crush  the  forces  of  Aristonicus  at  a  blow.  Arrived  in  Mysia 
and  receiving  the  particulars  of  the  disaster  of  Crassus  at 
liCUcsB  he  betook  hmiself  to  the  spot  where  the  slaughter 
occurred.  The  time  of  year  when  he  arrived  must  have 
been  March  or  late  in  February ;  for  Aristonicus  was  yet  at 
winter  quarters. 

Before  the  latter  could  prepare  himself  for  resistance, 
Papema  fell  upon  him  by  surprise.  A  great  battle  ensued 
in  which  Aristonicus  was  totally  overthrown.    With  the 

M  Valeiiiu  Maximtui,  JH.  ii.  12,  De  FortUudine:  "MiUtis  hnjiu  in  ftdverso 
nsn  tain  egregius  tamgne  viiiliB  animus,  qUam  relatnrus  sum  iniperatoris.  P. 
enim  Crasans  cum  Anstonico  bellnm  in  Asia  gerens,  a  Thracibus,  quorum  is 
magnum  in  pnesidio  habebat,  inter  Eleam  et  Smymam  exceptus,  ne  in  ditionem 
c^us  pervenlret ;  dedecus,  accersita  ratione  mortis,  effugit.  Virgam  enim,  qua 
ad  regendum  equum  ubus  fuerat,  in  unius  barbari  oculum  direzit.  Qui  yi  doloris 
aocensus,  latus  Crasei  sica  confodit:  dumque  se  ulcisoitur,  Bomanum  imi>ora- 
torem  majestatis  amissn  turpitudine  liberavit.  Ostendit  fortunx  Crassus,  quam 
indignum  virum  tam  gravi  contnmelia  afflcere  ydluisset;  quoniam  quidem  in- 
Jectos  ab  ea  libertati  Buae  miserabiles  laqueos  prudenter  partier  acfortiter  rupit,  • 
datumque  se  Jam  Arlstonico,  dlgnitati  suae  reddidit."  Cio.  Legg.  m.  10, 43: 
Strabo  xn. 
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49battered  remnant  of  his  army  he  fled  to  StratonicsB  but 
was  doggedly  followed  by  the  Romans  who  surrounded 
the  place  and  starved  him  to  a  capitulation.  With  most  of 
the  slaves  he  fell  a  prisoner  to  the  Bomans. 

Paperna's  time  being  about  to  expire— the  manoeuvres, 
'Cross  marching  and  other  vicissitudes  of  the  campaign  hay- 
ing absorbed  the  summer — Aristonicus,  with  a. portion  of 
Itis  rebel  soldiers  and  officers,  was  conveyed  back  in  irons 
to  Pergamus.  Papema  pressed  his  design  to  take  his 
'distinguished  prisoner,  as  well  as  the  Pergamenian  treasure 
bequeathed  by  Attalus  III,  back  to  Rome,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  new  consul  should  deprive  him  of  his  laurels;  since 
it  was  oiten  the  habit  in  such  cases,  where  the  counsuli^p 
lasted  but  a  year,  for  the  new  comer  who  had  done  nothing, 
to  bereave  the  real  winner  of  his  honors,  if  the  latter's  works 
were  incomplete.  Just  before  Aquilius  the  new  counsnl  ap- 
peared on  the  stage,  Paperna  was  taken  sick  at  Pergamus, 
and  died.'^ 

A  word  remains  to  be  said  as  to  the  probable  fate  of  the 
poor  slaves  and  freedmen  who  formed  the  principle  part  of 
the  army  of  revolution.  Almost  nothing  is  left  us  on  this 
point  Aristonicus  it  is  known,  was  taken  by  sea  to  Rome 
in  chains  and  strangled  in  the  cell  of  his  prison,  B.  C.  129. 
His  ardent  and  faithfnl  friend  Blossius  of  Cumae,  seeing  his 
<$anse,  and  life  work,  thus  ground  to  powder  between  the 
millstones  of  Roman  power,  desired  no  longer  to  live.  In 
his  philosophy  of  human  equality  which  this  defeat  had 
praciically  extinguished,  death  seemed  preferable  to  a  lonely 
existence  and  he  put  an  end  to  himself. 

Bat  what  of  the  rank  and  flle  ?  It  would  seem  by  the 
silence  itself  of  historians  and  the  otherwise  unaccountable 
delay  of  .Papema  at  the  scene  of  his  victory— delay  which 
brought  his  departure  for  Pergamus  late  into  the  following 
fall  although  the  battle  was  fought  in  the  early  spring — 
nearly  the  entire  summer  had  been  consumed  in  the  horri- 
ble work  of  crucifying  the  unfortunate  working-people  who, 

.  SI  Yalerins  Mnzimns,  HI.  iy,  6 :  De  Humili  Loeo  NoUU.  **  Non  parvus  consul- 
atns  rubor  M.  Perperna,  utpote  qai  consul  ante  qnam  ciyis ;  sed  in  bello  gereu'lo 
vtilior  lUiquanto reipub.  Varrone  imperatore.  Begem  enim  Arutonicam  cepit, 
Cras8ian»(me  etragis  panitor  extitit.  Com  interim  ouj  us  vita  triampharit,  mors 
Papia  lege  damnata  est.  Namque  patrem  illins,  nihil  ad  se  pertinenda  oivts  Rom- 
ani  jura  compIezam.Sabelli  Jndicio  petitam.  redire  in  pristinas  sedes  coSgerunt. 
Ita  M.  Perperns  nomen  adumbratam,  talsus  consalatas,  caliginis  simile  imper- 
iom,  caducas  triumphos,  aliena  in  urbe  improbe  peregrinatos  est" 
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^throcigb  that  battle,  had  lost  their  cause."  Gould  there 
have  remaiDed  to  us  one  faithful  copy  descnbing  the  sceiiea 
of  veDgeance  **  and  the  dangliDg  corpses  letlk  rotting  on  the 
^bbets  of  StratoDicae  in  Carea,  we  should  then  have  a  chron- 
icle of  things  perfectly  harmonious  wiih  the  brutal  nature 

K  FUto,  X«i0t.  book  TX.  chap.  9,  in  giving  his  direotiona  mgftrdlng  the  trMI* 
nent  of  a  slave  who  is  a  marderer  or  accessoir  to  the  crime,  lays  down  the  role 
that  if  a  flreeman  or  citizen  commit  homicide  he  shaU  be  tamed  over  to  the  mnr- 
deved  man's  relatives,  wbo  have  the  power  to  redeem  him  for  money,  for  good 
previous  conduct,  or  through  the  intercession  of  his  fHends.  If  however,  tl^e 
crime  be  committed  upon  a  citizen  by  a  slave,  such  offender  is  to  b%  handed 
over  to  the  relatives  who  are  to  torture  or  otherwise  punish  him  without  limit, 
as  they  |dease:  the  only  proviso  being  that  the  torture  or  puni^ment  ihaU  noi 
•  tup  ahort  cf  death.  This  is  Plato's  state  of  the  <'BIessed'*-i-lenient  in  oomparlson 
.with  the  existing  lawa— and  as  the  customs  of  the  Greek-speaking  Asians  and 
islanded  were  folly  as  Mvere  as  those  ol  the  Athenians  and  fellow  coantr3rmen  of 
'Hato,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  anything  lees  than  death  could  have  befallen 
the  victims  of  Papema.  The  following  is  Plato's  law ;  which  we  give  in  Engliah: 
'*  If  a  slave  kills  his  master  in  a  passion,  let  the  kindred  of  the  deceased  use  thft 
murderer  in  whatever  manner  they  please,  and  be  clean  of  the  aots*  so  long  am 
they  do  not  by  any  meuis  preserve  the  life  of  the  slave.'*  But  in  the  same  law 
Plato  rules  that  this  happy  republic  shall  «'  let  him  who  kills  his  own  slave,  un- 
dergo a  purification."  (Tnmslation  of  puraes).  Surely  a  human  low-bom  was 
considered  inferior  to  a  dog,  for  that  animal  was  often  exempt  by  reason  of  his 
irresponsibility! 

n  That  ihja  iras  a  genuine  labor  rebellion  there  seem  to  be  no  grounds  for 
doubt.  Dr.  BUcher,  Ar^fUAnde  der  ITnfreien  ArheUer,  8. 107-^,  In  the  following 
Isignilicant  language  bilngs  forward  the  question  of  the  prevaiVng ideas  of  those 
people,  eepeiuilly  the  laboring  class,  whose  organizations  were  being  seriousfar 
threatened  by  these  events :  These  AUaUe  sodietiefe  had  always  hitherto 
been  hot  only  be^ended  but  protected  by  the  Pergamenian  kings.  We 
quote  the  words  of  Dr.  BUcher  on  the  Dionytian  Communirit:  "  Die  letztero 
*bestand  darin,  das  stoh  die  Fdemden  durch  W^hen  und  Siihnungen,  durch  Up- 
.  pige  TSnze  unter  dem  Klang  der  Fldte  und  der  Handpauke  in  ainnberilckenden 
Taumel  und  wllde  Begeisterung  versetzten,  tn  dto  tie  sloh  zur  Qottheit  empor- 
suschwingen,  Wunder  eehen  und  verrichten  zn  kdnnto  meinten.  Wenn  oenda 
damals  diese  Kulte  auch  im  eigentUchen  Griechenland  in  einer  groesen  Zahl  von 
gesohlossenen  Yereinen  undfrommenBruderschaftengepJBegt  wUrilen  (8. 34. 92), 
so  ist  das,  waa  ihnen  Verbreitnng  verBchafite,nicht  sowohl  das  Zaubermeer  ein^ 
schrankenlosen  Sinnenrausches,  in  das  sich  ein  unbefTiedigtes,  ttberrefztee  Ge» 
achlecht  so  gem  versenkt,  sis  vielmehr  die  dlesen  Genossenschaften  tigenthOift- 
liche,  der  socialen  Anschaungsweise  der  Hellenen  f^remde  GleichsteUung  aller 
Hitglieder,  mochten  sie  Griechen  odor  Barbaren,  MSnner  Oder  Frauen,  Freie 
oder/Skla^ren  sein.  Damach  ist  die  Bezeichnung,  Btbnger  der  Sonnenstadt,  zu 
benrtheilen;  sie  schied  die  Anli&nger  des  Aristonikos  als  die  gliiubige  Oem^nde 
des  Adsd  von  den  UnglSublgen,  die  verbrttderten' Armen  und  Elenden  von  ihren 
feindlichen  Bedrangem,  wle  wirden  von  Eunusauf  denSchildgehobenen  Namen 
der  *  Sjrrgr '  demzufolge  auch  nach  der  religi&sen  Sdite  werden  zu  nehmen  haben, 
als  das  Kennzeiohen  der  Auhitoger  der  Atargatis."  This  Atamtis  was  the  veiw 
itable  goddess  Ceres,  protectress  of  labor,  of  whom  we  have  uready  spoken  so 
much  in  our  chanters  on  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  and  on  Eunns  and  Athenion 
of  Sicily.  Several  coincident  circumstances  crowd  themselves  into  this  eonneo* 
tion,  to-wit :  This  Is  the  prolific .  original  soil  of  the  early  Christian  ohurch.  The 
apostles  must  have  used  these  half-smothered  communes,  ready  in  advance,  peiv 
force  their  own  previous  cult,  to  embrace  any  new  idea  that  promised  relief; 
for  the  rebellion  having  fsUed,  all  the  ftee  farmen,  meehanios  and  laborers  were 
dragged  down  to  alavery  *  and  their  condition  was,  at  the  beginning  of  our  era 
infinitely  worse  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Again,  this  very  spot  together 
with  the  a(\jacent  isiands,  is  to  this  day  the  repository  of  innumerable  iniBcrip- 
tions—the  marvel  of  Arch»ologist8->which  begin  to  be  the  subject  of  contentior 
among  seholors  who  are  averse  to  recognizing  such  a  thing  as  a  labor  move- 
ment, uid  who  are  consequently  nonplnsMd  regarding  uiy  thmg  other  than  their 
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of  the  Bomans  aod  bearing  the  reflex  of  prabability,  in  the 
similar  pictares  of  horrors  which,  in  every  other  case  we 
have  described,  were  painted  by  the  historians'  pen,  as  in 
letters  of  blood,  warning  all  workingmen  of  the  ghastly 
wages  of  rebellion.  We  are  lefl  no  personal  description 
even  of  the  hero  of  this  great  uprising  which  involved  3 
years  of  savage  fighting,  many  dra^vn  battles  with  the 
Asians,  the  siege  and  taking  of  several  fortified  cities,  and 
the  defeat  and  disastrous  overthrow  of  one  large,  well-gen- 
eraled  and  thoroughly  equipped  consular  army  ^of  Rome. 
All  we  know  \a  the  short  but  numerous  and  fully  corrobo- 
rated statements  given  as  cold  and  fcelingless  facts,  by 
chroniclers  of  difi^rent  periods,  different  nationality,  senti- 
ment and  language.  To  suppose  this  to  have  been  an  ex- 
ception to  the  deeply  fixed  habit  of  intimidation  and  con- 
dign vengeance  of  the  Romans,  or  that  these  rebel  work- 
men were  treated,  with  more  lenity  than  those  who  had  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Eunus  and  Cieon,  or  were  to  espouse 
irf  the  coming  struggled  of  Tryphon  and  Athenion  or  of 
^artacus  and  Grixus,  would  be  19  admit  that  unheard  of 
departure?  otthe  Romans  from  a  fixed  principle.  No ;  the 
scenes  of  b)ood-spilling  which  followed  the  downfall  of  Aris- 
tonicua  were  appalling.  But  that  very  blood  was  the  seed 
of  a  sect  which  soon  afterwards^  nesur  that  v^y  region,  bore 
fruits  destined  to  destroy  the  Pagan  system  of  slavery  and 
to  rear  a  new  one  based  upon  kindness,  forbearance,  mutual 
love,  brotherhood  and  recognized  equality  of  the  human 
r^ce. 

"p  ■ 

o^  d^lMitable  gronndi  xegardlng  their  origin  m  weB  as  their  immense  nnmbers. 
What' were  they;  who  were  they;  'whemse  are  they?  Our  anawer  is  that  they 
were  nothing  other  than  labor  societies,  which  for  hundreds  of  years  had  been 
legalized  at  Borne,  in  Greece,  in  Egypt.  (See  Herodotas.  n.  164-8  and  177,  which 
makeis  it  1  almost  certain  that  Solon  carried  his  law  from  Eygpt),  everywhere; 
bul^  ^l^ieh  the  then  existing  anU-labor  hostility  at  Bome,  caused  by  the  greed 
of  Boman.  land  and  slave  speculators  and  their  politicians,  was  in  a  desperate 
•thx^l^  to  Subdue,  by  tl  measitre  (which  they  finally  passed),  known  in  modem 
times  (as- Qonspirogr  Varna.  After:  this  hostility- aet  in,  the  poor  creatures  were 
obliged  in  confom^ity  to  sopae  law, , to  shield  themselves  by  the  cloak  of  oetenta- 
tious  religious  rites,  graved  into  the^  inscriptions;  and  it  is  here  that  the  arch- 
«ologisttar«  misled. 


CHAPTER  XL 

ATHENION. 

ENORMOUS  STRIKE  AND  UPRISING  IN  SICILY. 

Skooi(d  Sioiltah  Labor- War — Tryphon  and  Athenion — Greed 
and  Irascibility  Again  G-rapple— The  War  Plan  of  Salvation 
Repeated  by  Slaves  and  Tramps — ^Athenion,  another  remark- 
able General  Steps  Forth — Castle  of  the  Twins  in  a  Hideoaa 
Forest — Slaves  eoaded  to  Revolt  by  Treachery  and  Intrigae 
of  a  Polirician— Slebellion  and  the  Clangor  of  War — Battle 
in  the  Mountains — A  Victory  for  the  Slaves  at  the  Heighti 
of  Engyon — Treachery  of  Gaddteus  the  Freebooter — Decoy 
and  Cracifixions — Others  cast  Headlong  over  a  Precipice-^ 
The  Strike  starts  up  Afresh  at  Heradea  Minoa — Munier  of 
Clonins  a  rich  Roman  Knight — Escape  of  Slaves  from  his 
Erffastulum — Sharp  Battles  under  the  Generalship  of  Salyiua 
— Strife  rekindles  in  the  West — Battle  of  Alaba — ^The  Pro- 
pnetor  punished  for  his  bad  Administration — Victory  Again 
Wreathes  a  Lanral  for  the  Lowly — ^A  vast  Uprising  in  West- 
em  Sicily — ^Athenion  the  Slave  Shepherd — Another  Fanatical 
Crank  of  Deeds — Boshing  the  Struggle  for  Existence — ^Fierce 
Battles  and  Blood-spilling — What  Ordinary  Readers  of  His- 
tory have  not  heard  of — ^Fourth  Battle;  Triokala — Meek 
Sacrifices  by  the  Slaves,  to  the  Twins  of  Jupiter  and  Tha- 
lia— ^March  to  Triokala— Jealousy — Gw^at  Battle  and  Car- 
nage—Athenion  Wounded — He  escapes  to  Triokala  and  re- 
covers— ^Fifth  Battle — Lucullus  marches  to  the  Working- 
men's  Fortifications — Batte  of  Triokala — The  Outcasts  Vic- 
torious—Lucullus  is  lost  from  View — Sixth  Battle — Servil- 
ius,  another  Roman  General  Overthrown — The  Terrible 
Athenion  Master  of  Sicily  and  King  over  all  the  Workine- 
People — Seventh  and  Final  Field  Conflict— BatHe  of  MacelU 
— Death  of  Athenion — ^Victory  this  Time  for  the  Romans — 
End  of  the  Rebellion — Satyros,  a  powerful  Greek  Slave  es- 
capes to  the  Mountains  with  a  Force  of  Insurgents — They 
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are  fin aUy  lured  to  a  Capitulation  by  Aqnillius  who  treacher- 
ously breaks  Faith  and  consigns  them  as  Gladiators  to  Home 
— They  fight  the  Eighth  and  last  Battle  in  the  Roman  Am* 

?hitheatre  among  wild  Beasts — A  ghastly  mutual  Suicide — 
he  Reaction — Treachery  of  Aquillius  Punished — The  Gold- 
Workers  pour  melted  Gold  down  his  Throat. 

An  enormous  and  memorable  uprising  or  strike,  both  of 
slaves  and  wage  workers  of  antiquity,  occurred  in  Sicily,  be- 
ginning 29  years  after  the  close  of  ilie  war  of  Eunus,  which 
ended  B.  C.  133,  bringing  the  date  at  B.  0.  104. 

As  in  the  account  we  have  given  of  the  first  servile  war 
of  Eunus,  Achaeus  and  Qeon  we  have  followed  the  ad- 
mirable chronology  and  other  points  of  Dr.  Karl  B^cher, 
BO  in  this  second  war,  we  follow  the  splendid  elaboration 
of  Prof.  Otto  Siefert,  the  learned  doctor-professor  at  the 
college-gymnasiun  of  Altona.^ 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  there  existed  among 
the  ancients,  an  occasional  asylum  where  slaves  and 
freedmen  driven  to  straits  by  the  cruelty  of  others,  could 
in  emergencies,  flee  and  hide  in  security,  under  the  pro- 
tecting aegis  of  a  certain  divinity.  There  existed  such  an 
asylum  in  Sicily.  It  was  located  on  the  sombre  shores  of 
two  small  lakes  eastward  from  Syracuse  in  the  interior. 
The  asylum  was  built  in  honor  of  the  Palikoi,  twin  child- 
ren of  Jupiter  and  the  nymph  Thalia.  The  legend  is,  that 
out  from  the  surface  of  one  of  the  lakes  a  hideous  column 
of  Bxdphtirous  waters  sprang  high  into  the  air  like  a  foun- 
tain, causing  an  unendurable  smeU  and  a  deafening  roar.' 
Here  stood  a  temple  or  Pagan  convent  and  asylum.  All 
around  was  the  hideous  forest.  In  view  near  by  was  a 
craggy  mountain-steep  where  dwelt  elves  and  urchins, 

1  Siefert.  J^davenkrieffe  amfSUiUm,  Altona,  1860,  S.  24-40,  BrotMre,  We  quote 
his  ttote  09»  S.  36,  on  the  soturces  of  information  whence  we  derive  our  knowledge 
of  this  uprising,  and  the  duration  of  time  it  occupied,  as  follows :  "  Quellen 
deeses  zweiten  Sklavenkrieges  sind :  Florus,  J^pUom.  HUioriarvM  Romanarumt 
Ub.  ni.  oftp.  19 ;  Dion.  Cass.  Ezc.  Peiresc.  101, 104 ;  Diodor  XXXVI.  liv.  LXIX. 
Die  Dauer:  6  fiiv  otv  iear«  SuccX^av  rwv  otKcrwv  iroAejuof  dta/uteicaf  en}  vyt^v  nov 
rirrafta  rpayuciiv  c<rx«  'HfK  ieara<rrpo^i}i'.  M.'AquilliUB  beendigte  ihn  lin  J.  99, 
nachdem  er  101  als  Consul  den  Oberbei'ehl  Ubernommen  hatte ;  als  der  Kriegaus* 
brach,  war  licinius  Nerva  Propraetor,  uach  ihm  kommandierten  L.  Lucnllus  and 
0.  Servilius:  also  begann  die  Emp&rung  im  Laufe  des  Jahres  104.  Euseb.  Arm. 
■etzt  irrtkttmlloh  das  Ende  um  4  Jahre  sp&ter  an  auf  Olympiad,  171.  2,  (95)." 
The  events  being  obscure  though  thrilling  and  often  highly  romantic,  we  shall 
reproduce  verb<itum  many  of  the  paragraphs  of  these  and  several  other  highly 
respectable  contributors  to  the  history. 

2  Aristotle  on  Wonders,  57.  Diod.  Sic.  XI.  8S>90.  UaXutmv  Xifimi,  It  seems  to 
liave  been  a  forest  marsh  or  swamp. 
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demons  of  the  mountain  and  of  the  waiUng  wood$*  S^yiTn 
tanA  wizz^rda. danced  the  mad  ai^tics  of  fuxj  to  t^e  aBolian 
etr^  of  their  harps;  while  Thalia,  motherrgoddesb  c^  the 
twU^,  smiled  on  them  a&  their  idyllic  muse;  and  her  guard- 
ian command  hushed  the  frenzied  winds  and  waters,  and 
balmed  their  sulphurous  odors  with  the  breath  of  encour- 
ageineiii '  . 

This  was  the  spook  andgoblin-baunted  asylum  where,  in 
the  summer  of  B.  O.  104,  a  large  number  of  naked,  hard* 
worked  and  sweat*begrimed  slaves  gathered  togeuier  for 
the  protection  of  the  institution.  They  were  stragglers 
ixom.  Syracuse  who  had  undergone  an  examination  of  theit' 
eligibility  to  life  and  liberty. 

What  was  the  deep  motive  which  inspired  so  strange  a 
visitation  as  this,  coming  unheralded  to  tiie  old  castle  at  the 
swamps  of  the  twins  ?  *  The  workingmen  had,  as  it  were,  of 
their  own  spontax^eous  instincts,  centered  there  for  safety! 
A  full  explanation  of  this  is  a  history  of  one  of  the  mos^ 
desperate  and  sanguinary  rebellions  recorded  in  history. 

Marius  was  one  of  the  two  consuls  of  Rome  in  B.  U« 
104.  In  order  to  help  him  carry  out  the  war  measures 
which  had  been  determined  upon,  the  Eoman  Senate  had 
authorized  him  to  secure  troops  by  conscription  from, 
the  conquered   provinces.     Sicily,  ever  since  the  Funic 

t  Diod.  XI.  89  *Eir<t  dc  ircpl  rwr  ffcAy  rvnhw  iiuv^<r0iifitv,  ovx  ci^i6v  iari  *apa\ivtiP 
r  i}K  ir«pi  TO  itpoy  apxai6TriTa.  re  koX  r^v  aviOTiov  k«X  to  avvoKpv  to  ircpl  rdi't'fovo/ia^^ 
Oftevovs  KpaTTjpaf  ioiwfia.  Mv0oAoyou<ri  yap  to  Tfficvof  tovto  Jio^epciv  r^v  oAXiuf 
apxat&TTfti.  itax  trePeia'ti^i  wokAJay  iv  avr^  irapadd^«0V  ytyewifteviov.  '  npwTov  'fiiy  yap 
mpaTvpii  ct<r(  Tcp  fieyctfet  fiiv  ov  Ktra  trav  fjitydkot^  <nrtv0riptjs P' i(<u,irimn  OKO^aAAMA 
T<?  if  ifivBifrov  jSvOov  koX  irapairAi7<rioK  e^oKTCf  Tifv  ^vaiv  toi(  Ac'/Si^o-i  toi;  if  no  irvpbf 
voAAov  «caiojui.^i^oi9  k«X^  rh^  v8^p  fitdirvpov  ayaBaAAoy<ri.v.  ^'Efi^aorir  fiiy  <t9v  exet  vi 
avafiaXkoiitvov  vSup  *>f  virdp-yci  Jidirvpoi',  bv  firiv  dxpi^^  rriy  iviyvtMriv  cvct  did  rb 
firiSiva  roA^av  iif/<uf 0ai  rovTov  Ti^AiicavTi}!'  ydp  €)(el  Kordirkrj^iv  ii  twv  vypStv  al'a^oA^, 
iiSTt^  SoKtlv  virb  0cta$  Ttvhjs  dvdyKiit  yivt<r$ai  rh  <rvftfictlvov.  Th  |i^  ydp  vS^p  9ti<M 
maraKopov  ritv  o<r<f>pr}<riv  ex<.^>  ^^  ^^  X^^^'M^  ^pd/iov  SroAi^y  xaX  ^opepop  t^irfin,  rb  M 
Sij  TOVTtav  irapaSo^oTcpof,  ovtc  vircpekxciTat  to  vyp6i^  ootc  diroAciircif  Kivrfviv  Si  koX 
fiiay  ptvuaros  ti^yij/o^  l^aipofxiyriv  ^€i  Baiffidatoy  Totai/Ti}$  Si  fffoir/^eirciaf  ov9i|f 
repi  TO  TCfievo?,  ot  fieyiaroi  rS>v  bpktav' ivravBa  avvrtkovvTAL,  kox  rot;  <iriopie^o-a<r« 
tf vvTOj^of  1^  Tov  Saifioviov  Kokaatt  aKOkov^tl'  rivi$  yap  rrj^  opdatm  orcpi^dcVrcs  Tipr 
tK  TOV  Tc/ueVovv  a<ftoSov  rroiovvrai.  McAdAi}^  S*  o{;<nf$  octo-iSaijuioviaf .  oi  Tdf  d/ui^i^j^ 
n^<fci9  «\'oVT«5,  oral'  turd  rivot  vir«pox^?  «can<rxi^«»^«t,  t^  Sid  r&v  opKtuv  rovntp 
i.pnxpivti  KpCvovrai.  "Eari  Si  tovto  t6  riifi^nvo^  Sk  rivtav  xpoi'wi'  dovAoi'  ferTiprtfiivap^ 
ical  TOis  dTvxoyo-iv  oiiceTai?  Ktti  icvpiots  dyvufioai  ir€piireirTwieb<n  iroAAi}»^  irapc'xcTai 
pw^Btiav^  Toin  ydp  ei?  tovto  KaTa4>vy6vrai  ovx  Ix^^^^*'  ^^ovaiav  oi  Seaniirai  /Stai'wf 
dvdytiv,  Kai  fiexp»  tovtov  Siaiifvovarw  do-it'ci^  fitXP'-  ^^  *^*'  Siuipuffi^vois  4>ikayOp«»r 
votf  vetcravTcf  ot  «cvpiot  KoiSovre^  Sid  rStv  opKiav  rdi  ircpl  rwv  b^oAoytwv  vio-TCif 
KaToAAaywo-i'  Kal  ov6clf  toToptiTat  rtav  SedtaKortaV  T0<$  oiitcVai;  ni<mv  iravTi)» 
frapafidf  ovtw  ydp  if  rStv  0tS>v  Sej^iSaifioyia  Toir$  bftdaavra^  npb^  Tovf  fioi/Aovf  vicrovf 
iroiC4,  'E<m  6c  (cal  rh  Tc/uicKOf  cv  «>c6iip  fieoirpcirei  KtifitPOP  Kai  o-Toalf  kox  raU  dAXatc 
xaraAvo-co-iv  iKavun  xtKoafiiffiivov. 

*  Id.  'See  BOt6  above.  ^  "MvtfoAoyovo't  ydp  rb  Hfitpoi  toOto  fita^cpciF  tmv 
dAA«)vdpxat(iTi}Tc  icol  atfiiurix^^  voAAwv  cv  avTtp,  irapa£6^wv  yeycifiuievfcit'. " 
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imrd  had  been  one  of  these  proyinces.  Almost  eyeiy 
hn^D^  creature  noib  possessing  the  blood  of  a  gens  family 
in  thiJ9  palaestra  oi  suffering  was  now  a  slave.*  The  con- 
dition, bad'  enough  before,  was  rendered  worse  if  possible, 
bjf  the  ghastly  defeat  of  the  200,000  slaves,  in  their  up- 
rising and  war  of  rebellion  under  Eunus  a  generation  be- 
fore* Biit  it  was  for  ITicomides,  king  of  Bithynia,  in  far 
off  Asia  Minor,  to  kindle  the  war-fagots.  Bithynia  though 
a  kingdom  of  some  independency  was  nevertheless  a  sat- 
rapy of  Kbme;  and  the  order  pf  Marius  the  consul,  that 
Nioomides  shotild  levy  troops  out  of  his  dependency,  for 
the  Roman  army,  could  not  be  carried  out  for  the  reason 
that  the  rapacious  Boman  tax-gatherers  known  as  publi- 
cans '  had  sold  almost  everybody  into  slavery  and  it  was 
degrading,  and  contrary  to  all  law  and  rule  of  antiquity 
except  in  the  severest  emergencies,  to  make  soldiers  of 
slaves.  This  made  the  senatus  consulti  a  dead  letter. 
Rome  was  vast  m  actual  dominion  at  this  time  and  any 
law  touching  one  part,  generally  held  good  also  for  any 
other.  It  was  found  on  test  that  also  in  Sicily,  the  major- 
ities were  slaves  and  that,  like  Nicomides,  so  also  Nerva, 
propraetor  over  SitJi^y  under  Marius,  was  cut  off  from  the 
nope  of  supplying  1  is  juota  of  troops  for  the  Roman  airmy . 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  On  an  investigation  it  was  found 
that  most  of  the  workingmen  best  able  to  bear  arms,  were 
slavea  Again,  their  owners  were  unwilling  to  hear  to 
their  being  set  free.  It  would  be  a  loss  of  property. 
Th^se  clubbed  together  and  pooled  their  money,  being 
politicians  enough  to  know  that  an  offer  of  a  bribe  would 

■  niodoras  Sioalns,  BibliothectB  Bistortcce  JRelicrua,  XXXVE.  ill.  1,  2.  8:  *<  Kara 
tV  hrl  -r«d(  KiV^pAvc  rov  Mapiov  trrpajtCav  eowxcK  if  viSyicX^rot  i^wviav  rip 
Hipiy  iK  T&y  Ttijuuf  9aAam|$  iBvStv  iitrairttiirtirBat  <nniit.axiaV'  'O  ttkv  oty  M^piof 
{f^hrijut^t  wfibt  ViKOiufiy\v  rbv  r^9  "BiBvviax  fiatrtKda  ircpi  fioijBtiat*  6  Hi jStfir6kpitn¥ 
iiHaitt  rovt  irAciovs  r»v  "BiBvvStv  virb  ri»v  ^t^o<rt,nv&y  Biaavayivra^  Sovktvtw  cvraif 
cvopxiAif.  T^c  6i  tryyicA^ov  tbri(^uraii4vrif  oino$  ftufBtii  avft.ft,axoi  iXtvBtpof  iv 
hrttpxUt  ^ovX<n%  xal  t^$  roiiTtv  <Xcv0cpw(r€i»$  oi  arpanfyoi  irp6vciay  voiwvTai,  r&r* 
Kara  r^v  SixcXtar  &y  orpaniyhi  Aticmof  NcpoiJoc  oxoAoi/^f  r^  2d7fiaTi  avxyoi^  riav 

hxTQitoirUfiv  rvvciv  r^;  Acv9«auic.  Kal  ^9»  wivm  oi  mri  'n^v  viiv^v  $ovXci^OFr«« 
§uh4»poi  vpi69  n}v  i\tv9tpiav.*' 

eDiodoruB,  XXXIV. /ro^.  il.  18. 

9  ThelpiAUbatii  mtiM  notbe  oonfoonded  with  the  i»ectigaiairii  as  taaccoUecton. 
The  Utter  were  workingmen  with  a  plebeian  society.  The  pahlioans  wex« 
blooded,  graeping  arlatoorats,  belonging  to  the  equiiet  and  were,  according  to 
Oicero,  the  "floa  eqoltam  Bomanonun,  omamentnm  civitatis,  firttiame&tam 
f«i  publics  "  (Pro  Plane),  words  characteristic  of  this  boasting  aristociat.  Thit 
pubiioaiiB  scattered  horror  and  destruction  everywhere.  See  Ifng  T$ttammt,  also 
Smith's  XKcMonory  of  the  BSUt,  art.  *'  PuhUoamt:* 
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have  th e  desired  effect  upon  the  propraetor  Nerva.*  Nenra^ 
it  appears,  took  the  bribe;  but  in  doing  so,  performed 
some  queer  diplomatical  gymnastics  iu  order  to  glide 
awaj  from  a  semblance  of  blame  and  thus  unintentionally 
set  the  whole  island  into  an  uproar.  He  had'  first  pub- 
lished a  proclamation  requiring  all  slaves  who  believed 
themselves  entitled  to  emancipation,  to  come  and  receive 
their  liberty.  This  was  under  a  now  law  just  enacted  by 
the  senate  at  Bome,  The  law  was  suited  to  the  emergency 
and  was  indited  to  read  that  subjects  must  no  longer  be 
seized  by  the  publicans  and  sold  for  taxes;  and  that  those 
who  had  been  thus  sold  should  be  entitled  to  appear  be- 
fore city  officials  of  their  vicinity  and  receive  thei?:  liberty.* 

Now  what  was  the  governor  to  do ?  The  slaves  to  the 
number  of  800,  having  become  aware  of  this  by  the  pro- 
clamation actually  calling  them  in  and  eager  for  Hberty> 
had  escaped  from  their  masters,  probably  by  running 
away  and  were  already  thronging  around  the  propraetor 
in  impatient  expectancy  of  the  promised  papers  of  eman- 
cipation, hoping  to  join  the  Roman  army  and  thus  become 
free  and  honored  men.  Alas !  No  such  happiness  was 
in  reserve  for  them.  The  miserable  liar,  ready  to  grasp 
his  bribe  even  at  the  expense  of  sullying  conscience  wii^ 
malfeasance  in  office,  when  the  banded  slave  owners 
thickened  around  him  pressing  on  all  sides,  issued  another 
edict  to  the  slaves  advising  them  to  go  back  to  their  mas- 
ters with  the  treacherously  perfidious  supplement  that  he 
would  stand  between  them  and  all  harm. 

Struck  down  with  horror,  the  poor  wretches,  feeling  that 
in  their  surreptitious  escape  they  had  partly  taken  the 
initiative  in  procuring  their  own  freedom  and  knowing 
the  dreadful  extent  of  vengeance  which  awaited  them  on 
their  returning  to  the  now  exasperated  masters,  betook 
themselves  an  stated^  to  the  citadel  of  the  twins  at  the 
lakes  of  the  PdikoL  And  well  they  might;  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  words  of  FJorus  who  of  all  other  writers  had  the 
least  sympathy  for  the  slaves  in  rebellion.^**    Yet  Florus 

s  This  ttatemdnt  is  made  on  the  strength  of  Dion  Cassinii  (frag,  101),  who  in- 
timates as  much  in  8i>eaking  of  the  sums  pooled  by  the  slave  owners. 

»  Diod.  Sic.  BiUiotheca  XXXVI,  ,/ra^.  iii.  2.  as  quoted  in  note  6,  q.  ▼. 

10  Floras,  Epil.  Berum  BomaTiorum,  lib.  III.  cap.  XIX.  S.  1,  speaking  of  th* 
first  servile  war  says:  Utcumque  etsi  cum  sociis  (nefas  I)  com  liberie  tamen  et 
ingenuis  dimioatum  est.  This  word  ««yw  characterizes  the  struggle  as  a  blas- 
phemy. 
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describes  them  as  prisoners  in  chains.  AH  over  Sidljr 
iheire  existed  prisons  called  in  Latin  crgaatida,  in  Greek 
erga9teria,  where  slaves  were  kept  in  custody  over  night  in 
irons.  Some  were  forced  to  work  in  these  dens;  but 
most  of  them  were  marched  out  in  the  early  morning  to 
their  grinding  labors  on  the  farms."  During  the  servile 
war  20  years  before,  Eunus  attacked  these  horrid  slave- 
pens  and  set  fully  60,000  of  the  manacled  slaves  at  Hberty.^ 
These  immediately  joined  his  great  army  of  revolution, 
swelling  it  to  sucn  an  extent  that  the  slaves  were  victori- 
ous in  many  battles. 

What  took  place  at  the  asylum  in  the  forest  of  Jupiter's 
twins  we  are  but  imperfectly  told.  They  conspired;^* 
though  as  in  the  case  of  every  strike  of  the  ancient  slaves,. 
so  also  here,  our  histories  are  riddled  to  fragments.  But 
enough  has  been  preserved  from  the  rulMess  vandal's, 
hand  to  make  clear  what  we  shall  with  confidence  relate* 
A  most  bloody  and  devastating  war  soon  burst  forth» 
spreading,  in  a  few  days  over  nearly  all  of  Sicily. 

There  is  a  town  now  called  Scillato  but  in  those  days 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  knew  the  place  by  the  name  of  Ancyle.^^ 
Here  a  massacre  announced  and  kindled  the  first  flames 
of  war.  Thirty  slaves  organized  under  a  leader  named 
Oarius^  broke  chains  in  the  night,  set  upon  their  masters 
and  murdered  them  in  their  sleep.  Later  in  the  same 
night»  probably  through  the  action  of  iiie  first  thirty,  200 
more  slaves  were  delivered  from  their  shaddes,  or  at  least 
from  bondage,  and  the  whole  neighborhood  was  made 
hideous  by  scenes  of  terror  which  they  enacted.  It  was 
at  the  slopes  of  the  Nebrode  heights  not  far  from  the  town 
of  Engyion.    A  fastness  crowned  the  height  which,  like 

»  Flor.  19,  ^'  Hlc  ad  caltnm  aerlfreQoentoergastala,  eatenatlqae  caltoret." 

IS  Idem,  c.  6  '*  Hoc  miraculam  primom  duo  mlllia  ex  obviia,  mox  Jure  belli 
refracUs  ergastQlii,  aezaginta  amplfoa  milliain  fecit  exercitun."  See  war  of 
Enniia  chap.  IX. 

»  Diod.  XXXVI.  Jrag.  lU.  8.^  Dind.  eayt^  Ot  3'  ivl$U»i/Laai  ^wipatUrrn 
waptKiXovw  Toy  orpar^Y^y  iiroflrri|va4  ravrifs  iHff  ^  iwifio\^t.  'O  ^  ctr«  xPTliftMn 
irffM#(ic  «Ir«  x^^\  ioyktwraSf  r^  fUv  rwv  xpiri^Miy  rovnar  0vov5»c  «ima^»4cal 
rovf  vposi^KTOf  <irl  rw  rv^ct^  n|f  iXevBtpCas  ivivKifnmv  tit  tov^  toiovf  mplovt 
'irpoftfrftTTCv  «vew«Mrrp^cu^  Oi  M  dwkot,  wvrpn^ivrtt^  col  twv  Svpa4cov«rMV  aimA*  . 
AAWyrcf,  koI  Kmxn^vy6vTt%  cif  rb  rStv  UoAucwi'  rc/uKfOfy  iicAoAovv  irp6$  oAAiUuBitfc 
vvep  avocrao-cwc  Kothing  however,  can  be  clearer  than  this  fragment  of  Dio* 
dome.  The  alavea.  ecrcened  from  harm  by  the  hospitable  old  temple,  liad  lei- 
sure to  organize  their  rebeliloo  on  a  prodigiooa  scaie,  which  they  accompliaked 
with  effect 

i«  Siefert.  SitHXtdhe  ^TduiKnav^tSinde,  S.  86,  note  71,  points  to  Cicero.  VerrtM^ 
HI.  45.  who  writee  it "  Indlienaes,"  and  conclodes :  *'  die  bt«it  bt  anl  dm  K*> 
brodengebirge  in  der  Niihe  von  BngjLoa  tax.  sachen." 
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the  asyltun  of  the  PcUikoi  offered  the  daTes  seonritj.  Here 
they  fortified  themselves,  received  allies,  sent  strong  and 
fearless  scouts  to  out  the  bands  and  set  their  fellows  free 
atid  thus  in  a  few  days  so  au^ented  their  force  that  by 
the  time  the  Roman  praetor  made  his  appearance  with  an 
army  to  put  down  the  emeut,  they  were  strong  enough  to 
offer  front 

This  first  organized  resistance  of  the  slaves  was  how- 
ever, destined  to  meet  with  disaster  through  treachery. 
A  man  named  0.  Titinius  Oaddseus  probably  of  Roman 
and  possibly  of  noble  stock,  prowled,  in  those  days,  about 
this  country,  in  the  capacity  of  a  marauder.  He  was  an 
eiscaped  convict,  having  a  considerable  time  before  been 
condemned  to  death  for  certain  crimes.  With  a  banditti 
of  freebooters  of  his  ilk,  he  stole  about  at  night,  hiding  by 
day  in  the  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  the  mountain  and  thus 
by  robbery  and  deceit,  gained  a  precarious  Hving,  always 
on  the  alert  for  an  opportunity  and  always  destitute  of 
conscience.  The  propraetor,  Licinius  Nerva  who  was  the 
cause  of  the  disaffection  among  the  slaves,  sought,  and 
probably  bv  promises  of  exoneration  secured!,  the  alliance ' 
of  this  freeoooter  who  subtly  set  about  making  the  friend- 
ship of  the  slaves  then  watohing  an  opportunity  to  de- 
stroy the  militia  which  Nerva  had  levied  to  put  down  the 
ti'onble.  Gaddseus  succeeded  in  decoying  the  slaves  into 
an  ambush  and  by  arrangement  turned  the  poor  wretches 
over  to  the  Roman  governor  who  crucified-  some  of  them 
and  others  he  killed  by  casting  headlong  from  a  high 
precipice  to  be  dashed  to  jelly  upon,  the  rocks." 

Nerva  riow  believed  the'  trouble  to  be  over.  He  was 
even  foolish  enough  to  disband-  his  forces,  consisting 
mostly  of  .militia  whom  he  discharged  from  further  ser- 
vice and'  sent  to  their  homes.  But  the  slaves  seem  to 
have  been  on  the  alert;  perhaps  encouraged  by  the  utter., 
waht  of  genesralship  shown  by  Nerva,  The  question  now 
arises  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  how  poor,  enslaved,  ignor- 
.s^t  creatures  many  of  whom  were  in  festers,  could  havebeen 
able  to  re^bel  at  aU;  much  less  keep  a  correspondence  with 
otners  sufficiently  to  know  what  was  going  on  at  different: 
polnti^.    The  answer  must  be,  that  they  felt,  themselves  in 

^  D!od  XXXVI.  iii^  6,  fn.  Dind.  tmv  8*  kKOorarw  h^  iaw  $Lax6ii*rot,  Karw 
ctfvifMry,  oi  6i  rriv  awh  rijt  a\wrt«»^  Miortv  nn»fiiM^  cavrev^  KaTOKpuqiivurmvm 
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a  desperate  condition  and  combined. their  entire  aniargy 
and  intelligence  to  greater  effect  than  may  b^  naturally 
imagined.  Men  engaged  in  such  desperate  adventures 
think  nothing  of  turning  night  into  day;  and  like  the 
similar  case  wiih  us  in  recent  days,  they  may  have  had 
secret  outposts  and  means  of  communication. 

At  any  rate,  the  Eoman  general  had  hajrdly  di^ba^ded 
his  force  when  the  war-cloud  gathered  in  another  part  of 
the  island.  A  rich  Roman  knight  named  P.  dpniu^^^* 
who  possessed  estates,  such  as  were  celebrated  in  histoid 
as  the  latifundia,  was  murdered  by  his  slaves  near  Hera- 
clea  Minoa  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Sicily.  This  mur- 
der was  perpetrated  by  a  band  of  80  dejsperate  men.  whio 
concocted  their  conspiracy  during  the  lull  and  broke  ifrpm 
the  ergastnla  helping  each  other  by  signal,  to  freie  them- 
selves. The  number  in  the  revolt  rapidly  increased.  ,  The 
governor,  Licinius  Nen^a,  wa^  now  ii\  a  helpless  oon(}itidii, 
without  an  army.  The  slaves  rushed  in  every  directioi^, 
freeing  each  other,  and  pitched  tent  on  the  bant[s.:Of  the 
river  Alaba"  coursing  at  the  foot  of  the  MonB  Capri^u8» 
to  the  number  of  oyer  2,000  men.  Thi3,  however,  Qcca* 
pied  some  time,  during  which  Nerva  succeeded .  in  mufi- 
tering  a  considerable  force  wbiqh  he  marched  or  trana- 
pprted  by  water  to  the  scene  of  war. 

The  distance  from  Syracuse  to  Her^dea  Minoa  ia  Hot 
far  from  95  miles  in  a  straight  line  westward  but  follow- 
ing the  road  or  the  shortest  route  by  sea  arQUjpid  Ibe 
Portus  Odysseae  and  past  Agrigentum,  it  could  not  b^ 
less  than  130  miles."  To  (Jonyey  ^is  army  and  irnp^im0n4a 
thither  and  fix  his  headquarters  at  Heracleia,  Qocppied  io 
much  time  that  it  must  have  been  toward  the  spriifg  of 
B.  C.  103,  before  anything  serious  transpired.  i 

On  a  favorable  position,  the  ty?o  advei?^aries  drev  tip 
in  line  of  battle.  The  name  of  the  Romiu^  comma^d^r 
was  M.  Titinius,^*  whose  forces  summed  up  the  largest 

i«I)iod.  XXXyi.  Iv.  1,  init:  'JT£t'  ii  <rrp«T(«»rwi'  irpbf  ra  pUtlti  iif^  •r<>Av- 
04vriav,  fiK6v  Tive$  oirayYeAAoi'Tes  on  II&ir\iov  K\6vt.ov^  y€v6ft€vov  inrria  *PwjiAai«i>v, 
^avaardvTts  oi  Sovkoi  icaria^a^av  oyfioiiKpi'Ta  iKre«.  koI  in.  v\^$o^  ayfl^povai*"' 

IT  Diod  XXiVI  4.  ••  «<^«^^9  5'  ry^ovTo  rmv  JtcrxiAiMi'  ovk  t AaTTOw«.»'  Thii 
force  of  2.000  men  was  collected  within  7  days. 

18  In  relation  to  Nerya's  route  Diodorns  says  nothing.   ' 

19  I'iod.  XXXVI.  4.  8.  Bind,  says:  MdpKov  TirivCov.  Nevertheless  we  9ra 
constrained  to  think  Titinins  the  same  peraon  who  bad  betrayed  them;  i.  e.  Tltin- 
las  GaddsBos. 
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number  that  the  Roman  pr»tor,  with  the  addition  of  600 
men  drawn  from  the  fortress  of  Enna,  was  able  to  muster. 
On  the  whole,  relying  on  the  superior  armor  and  other 
equipments  of  his  own  men,  coDipared  with  the  destitute 
concution  of  the  workingmen,  who  depended  upon  butch- 
er-knives, sickles,  clubs,  slings  and  whatever  they  could 
grasp,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  had  the  advantage.  But 
the  rebels  besides  being  full  of  that  courage  which  des- 
peration inspires  and  anxious  to  meet  a  hated  foe,  had 
also  the  most  advantageous  position.  No  details  of  this 
battle  have  com:e  to  us  further  than  that  it  was  a  fierce 
and  bloody  encounter;  the  slaves  fighting  desperately  fol- 
lowing charge  with  charge,  dealing  such  ponderous  blows 
against  their  adversary,  composed  partly  of  raw  militi^i, 
that  the  latter  gave  way,  or  were  killed  on  the  spot.  The 
rout  of  the  Romanernow  became  general.  A  panic  seized 
them.  They  oast  away  their  arms  and  ran  for  life.  The 
slaves  grasping  their  weapons,  pursued  and  hacked  those 
whom  they  could  to  pieces,  scoring  a  signal  victory. 

The  strike  which  hitherto  had  manifested  itself  in  mur- 
muring and  an  occasional  outburst,  now  assumed  warlike 
proportions.  Section  after  section  of  the  island  broke 
away  from  their  blasters  and  joined  the  gathering  army. 
The  force  under  drill,  soon  after  the  battle  at  the  Alaba 
river  is  reported  to  have  been  6,000^  strong;  all  well 
equipped  with  the  best  of  arms  which  they  had  taken  from 
the  enemy.  Greatly  encouraged  by  this  first  victory,  they 
set  about  organiidng  in  earnest.  More  fettered  slaves  who 
were  working  in  chains  were  cut  loose  from  the  ergastida 
or  work-prison&  These  glad  to  escape,  joined  the  rank 
and  file,  and  being  the  most  desperate  and  brave  made 
reliable  soldiers  in  the  insurrection. 

A  mass  meeting  was  now  called  for  the  election  of  a 
leader.  There  was  a  certain  character  who  had  signalized 
himself  as  a  man  of  great  energy,  named  Salvius.  This  man 
had  been  the  principal  in  t£e  movement  which  had  con- 
summated the  assassination  of  the  Roman  knight  Olonius, 
at  Heracleia  Minoa  ending  in  the  defeat  of  the  propraetor 

MDlod.  XXXVI.  It.  4:  '«Kal  iroXAwv  xaV  r^yAitav  a^tora/x^vMi',  trivrofiw 
4C«t  vopaio^ei'  iXaiU'&avov  av^i^aiv^  otf  iv  oAiyai;  i}/Acpa(f  irAciovs  ye^eo'dai  ri»p 
M^oKisx*^"^^'  *Orc  Sin  Ktu,  <is  €KK\.ri<ria.y  ovkcA^oktcv  Kal  /SovA^s  irpore^ci<ri}f  irpwTor 
fiiv  ciAaKTo  jScuriAca  rov  byofia^o^tvov  ZaAoviof  ioKOvvra  t^9  icpo^'KOvta;  cfivcipoi* 
«ty«t  kal  rai;  yvvauceicxi  treats  avAofiavovKTa." 
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lioiDins"  Nerva  at  the  battle  of  the  Alaba  river.  Like 
EanuB,  the  slave-king  of  Enna  in  the  war  of  the  strikers, 
which  had  ended  29  years  before,  he  was  a  prophet^  a 
worker  of  incantations,  a  flnte-player,  and  dispensed  super- 
natural and  wonderful  doings  among  the  credulous  slaves 
tind  freedmen.  A  slave  himself,  of  superior  bearing  and 
gift  of  command,  he  was  elected  by  acclamation  as  Mug.** 
King  Salvius  immediately  on  assuming  power,  turned  his 
attention  to  organization  and  order.  He  taught  his  wild 
and  often  gross-mannered  men  that  success  does  not  come 
from  savagery  and  rapine  nor  from  destruction  of  property 
by  laying  waste  the  country  and  its  fruits;  and  brought 
them  to  understand  that  an  unbridled  career  is  danger- 
ous. The  army  was  divided  into  three  divisions,  under 
his  three  picked  warriors  as  commanders,  and  marched 
off  at  different  angles  into  the  country  with  the  order  to 
reunite  at  a  given  pointy  at  a  given  time,  bringing  with 
them  provision&  The  plan  succeeded  exactly.  At  the 
appointed  time  and  place  the  three  divisions  again  united, 
having  collected  from  the  dairy  and  stock  farms  so  large 
n  quantity  of  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  grain  and  other  sup- 
pHes  that  the  question  of  want  for  the  army  which  had 
also  greatly  increased,  was  settled  for  a  long  tune  to  come. 
Great  numbers  of  horses  had  come  into  the  hands  of 
Balvius.  A  force  of  cavalry  was  organized  2,000  strong, 
undoubtedly  well  equipped.  The  army  grew  to  the  ma- 
jestic proportions  of  20,000  foot  besides  the  cavalry — in 
all  22,000  combatants."  With  activity  this  force  was 
-drilled  to  discipline  and  fitted  for  receiving  the  approach- 
ing Roman  army.  King  Salvius  after  completing  prepa- 
rations for  a  campaign,  set  off  on  a  march  toward  Mor- 
gantion  situated  on  tiie  coast  of  Sicily,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Symethus.  Morgantion  was  a  fortified  city  with 
a  citadel;  and  had  been  the  seat  of  a  terrible  conflict  be- 
tween the  slaves  and  the  Romans  in  the  war  of  Eunus.^ 
The  rebel  chieftain  hurriedly  conveyed  his  large  army 

*i  Diodorns.  IV.  4.  characterises  Salvias  as  a  Slave  who  knew  the  arts  ot 
jMTophecy  and  conld  play  the  Ante  or  horn.  He  was  a  favorite  with  women  and 
possessed  the  mysterious  arts  of  slight  of  hand.    See  note  iO,JLn. 

»  Siefert,  SicUistrhe  Sklavtnkeiege^  S.  27,  <'Indees  zeigte  Salvins  doch  eine 
gr&Bsertt  Befahignng  far  seine  Stellang.  als  sich  nach  semem  frttheren  Lebcn 
«rwarten  leiss." 

«  Dlod.  XXXVI.  frag.  Iv.    II  7,  7.  8.  Dlnd- 

M  Hee  chap,  ix, ,  on  the  Servile  war  of  Eanns. 
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thither,  a  distance  from  Heracleia  Minoa  of  about  one 
liundred  i»ilea 

The  Roman  prs&tor  knowing  that  greater  mischief  was 
meant,  had  in  the  meantime  collected  an  army,  partly  from 
Italy,  pai*tly  from  Sicily,  as  well  as  of  stragglers  who  had 
survived  the  last  disaster — in  all,  amounting  to  10,000 
men.  With  this  force  he  marched  day  and  night  in  or- 
der to  arrive  at  Morgantion  before  the  rebels  could  reacjb. 
the  place.  This  he  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  doings 
but  found  nobody  but  the  women  and  children  of  ,thj& 
slaves;  for  the  men,  aware  of  the  near  approach  of  Salyiua 
and  his. army  had  escaped  to  a  hiding  haunt  which  they 
frequented,  by  a  gate  or  other  means  qf  egress  through  th^ 
walls,  during  a  dark  night.  Salvius  now  determined  t^ 
give  his  enemy  battla  He  led  his  troops  in  solid  phalanx, 
and  good  order  against  the  prastorian  army,  making  the 
attack  vdth  such  a  shock  as  to  stagger  him  by  the  onsets 
It  appears  from  a  remark  made  by  Diodorus  that  the  pr^tor 
must  have  had  slaves  as  a  part  of  his  force;  for  Salyius^ 
taking  advantage  of  some  opportunity,  gave  the  soldiera 
of  the  Boman  army  to  understand  that  they  would  be  f^ree^ 
if  they  threw  down  their  arms.  As  a  result  the  ij^oman 
troops  begsm  to  throw  away  their  weapons  and  save  themr 
selves  by  flight.  A  panic  was  thus  created  and  the  rout- 
became  geneiiaL  Salvias  pursued  and  succeeded  in  tajt- 
ing  4)000  Italians  and  Sicilian  Greeki^  while  600  yie^ 
.killed  on  the  spot.^  Large  quantities  of  amfs  fell  into  thp 
hands  of  the  again  victorious  rebels,  togethi^l^.v^th  all  thp 
munitions  of  war  that  were  stored  in  the  ^Iagazi^i;s.  Tl^^ 
victory  before  Morgantion  was  complete.  Quantities  q^ 
armor  and  campaign  equipments  wer^  taken,  together 
with  provisions  for  n[iaintaining  the  siege  of  the  city  itself. 
Certain  it  is,  that  after  the  battle,  the  Roman  prs^tor  re- 
tired within  the  fortress  of  Morgantion  with  his  remain- 
ing troops,  and  by  promising  the  slaves  the  boon  of  lib- 

25  Diod,  XXXyi.  iv.  7.     **0i  5*  airoo-rariu  ifai^vTH  avT9iri^i§ievci^  km.  vvcp^ 

fiiaiui^  Tc  iwippa^avrti,  eii^v^  cvl  vporepij/xarof  ^aav  ol  6i  rov  orpanryov  irpdvinaay^ 
irpbs  (^vyTJi/.  ^  Tov  5c  /SacriAew;  rStv  awoaraTStv  xiqpvyfia  iroiijaa/utet'ov  fiiiiipa  icTtivtiv 
rtitv  TO.  oirAa  ptirrovi'Tui',  oi  wKelaroi  piirrovvrti  e^evyov*  Kal  tovtm  t^  Tp6ntf  kk' 
raarparriyi^ai  tov^  iroXefiCov^  6  SoAovtos  t^v  re  irapf/yt/SoAT}!/  ave«cni<raro  xat  vopi/3o— 
TfTov  viKrjv  antvtyKdfitvos  f  iroAAu  vonktor  iKvpUvvtv^  ^KniBavov  iii  iv  r^  M^XT?  rwr' 
IraXtMTtav  re  xal  SikcAi^k  ov  irAciovs  c^oxocriwv  6tA  ti^ktov  xi^pvy/uiaro^  ^lAaKdpwrtAi'^. 
caAaxrav  ii  ircpl  rfrpcucifx^Aiov?.'* 
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^rty^  which  indeed  all  those  poor  creatures  were  fightiB^ 
for  without  really  knowing  how,  inspired  them  to  such 
valiant  resistance  against  &eir  f eUow  slaves  outside,  that 
for  a  long  time  no  progress  was  made  by  ^alvius  in  get^ 
ting  possession  of  the  city  and  Dr.  Siefert  is  in  doubt 
whether  he  accomplished  it  at  all.^*  But  this  doubt  pro- 
ceeds from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  histc»:ical  fragment 
of  Diodorus,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actual  genius 
of.  this  theme.  Diodorus  who  so  long  has  been  misun- 
derstood, knew  perfectly  well  what  he  was  saying  when 
he  told  us  that  Salvius  when  his  army  had  grown  to  be^ 
$0,000  strong  sacrificed,  after  the  conquest  of  Morgantion, 
to  tbe  twin  heroes — the  very  immortals  who  had  protected 
]^im  a  short  time  before,  at  a  short  distance  from  there,  in 
the  Asylum  of  the  poor  and  unprotected  slaves.  At  their 
forest  asylum,  amid  tl^e  roar  of  waters  and  the  fumes  of 
s^ulphur  and  gloom  and  loneliness,  these  twin  sons  of  Ju*^ 
piter  and  Thalia  had.  entertained  and  protected  them  with 
the  aisgis  of  divinity  and  it  wa^  now  in  order,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  conquest  and  victory  to  sacrifice  to  them  in  pur^ 
pie  and  splendors,  in  repayment." 

Another  reason  why  the  Eoman  prseitor  lost  Morgan* 
tion  is  that  he  had  been  treacherous  to  the  slaves  under 
his  command,  promising  them,  as  we  have  stated,  that  if 
they  fought  bravely  against  their  fellows  outside,  they 
should  have  their  freedom.  This  they  did  valiantly  but 
the  perfidious  governor  again  Hed  them  out  of  this  much 
longed  for  and  expected  boon.  Whereupon  accepting  the 
offer  of  Salvius  to  spare  all  who  would  throw  down  their 
arms,  they  joined  their  fellow  rebels.**  Thus  again  the 
Romans  were  forced  to  open  their  eyes  and  behold  Sicily, 

«•  siefert,  SicaUche  Sklavenkriege,  S.  27,  "  Morgaotion  aber  sa  nehmen  ge- 
lang  ibm  vorerst  doch  nicht."  "  Ob  In  Folge  deseeB  die  Stadt  flel,  ist  aun  der  er- 
haltenen  Berichten  night  mit  zaverlfiasigkeit  ereichtlicb.*' 

27Diod.  XXXVI.  vii.  1.  noAiKoi."  The  exact  words  which  seem  to  b*ve 
been  miennderstood,  are ;  **  'O  hi  Tinv  "ilopyavrivriv  froAiopiei}dra«  SaAot;to«,  ifriipa^iitv 
T^v  Xtopav  ft-ixp^  TojD  AcoktiVov  irefitov,  fj^poKrey  avTW  rh  avfiirap  orjidTevfia, 
«ir(AeKT0V9  avSpa^  ovk  ikdrrov^  rCtv  rpiifivpittv,  koX  &u<raui  reif  noAucoic  ^poMrt, 
TOVTOis^/t^v  avi&qK*  iiCav  rStv  akovpfyStv  ircpiirop^vp««v  imkriv  X'^P^^'^P**  ^^  >'^*'^Ct 
avrh^  8'  avayoptvaas  iavrhv  BtuyiXia  tpv^wif  /x^virb  rc^i^airocrraruvirpof^opei^cro. 
The  laiignage  Is  unmistakable.  b^tUl  Dr.  Siefert  thas  mnses :  *»  Poch  korrien  sich 
diese  Worte  avch  auf  den  sieg  liber  Licinios  Kerva  bezlehen,  nnd  so  i.^  I  s  wohl. 
da  iroAiopKiio-as  nlcht  fUglich  fUr  eKwokiopK-^va^  genonimen  weruen  kann/'  Bat 
the  whole  phrase  reads  plainly  that  isalvins  was  roaster  of  the  situation 

*«  Siefert,  ^ciZtM«  Sklavenkriege,  S.  27.  "  Unbegrelflicher  Weisc  versagte. 
cIcT  Prsetor  aiesen  Yersprechen  die  Bestatigang  nnd  trieb  dadnrch  den  griiesieii 
Then  dleser  Tapferen  in  das  Lager  der  Aufriihrer." 
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their  *'  granary  of  the  world,"  south  and  east,  in  the  hands  of 
surging,  pitiless  slaves  in  the  terrible  attitude  of  rebellion. 

lolybflBum  and  Segesta  or  the  old  ^gesta  stood  on  the 
Mediterranean  sea;  the  former  at  the  western  extremity, 
the  latter  northward  in  the  Binus  Segesianus^  25  nules 
apart.  This  new  scene  of  the  slave  rebellion  opens  150 
miles  or  more  from  that  of  the  battle  grounds  of  Morgan- 
tion.  No  newspapers,  no  raOroads,  no  telegraphs  to  con- 
vey news  particulars  or  rumors  of  events.  How  then, 
in  a  reign  of  suppression  and  terror  among  maddened 
masters  with  their  whips,  chains,  ergastula  and  crucifixioc- 
gibbits  and  their  optional  use,  could  all  the  slaves  of  Sicily, 
even  those  of  the  farthest  extreme,  have  known,  under- 
stood, reciprocated  with  each  other,  midst  these  awful 
tumults  of  self-enfranchisement? 

Od  one  of  those  western  farms  of  Sicily  there  writhed 
in  the  fetters  of  compulsory  labor,  a  man  named  Athenion 
— a  slave,  yet  bom  with  all  the  proud  and  lofty  impulses 
of  manhood.  Floras  who,  unlike  Diodorus,  spoils  Ms  his- 
tories with  unkind  allusions,**  unmindful  of  the  desperate 
acts  he  himself  might  have  resorted  to  under  similar  treat- 
ment, speaks  bitterly  of  him  but  in  his  words  of  vitupera- 
tion gives  us  valuable  facts.  This  man's  name  was  Athe- 
nion. He  was  a  Cilioian  by  birth ;  **  but  having  a  supe- 
rior bearing  and  faculty  of  command,  had  charge  of  200 
herdsmen  on  one  of  the  great  stock  farms  of  that  produc- 
tive region  of  Sicily.  His  family  and  those  of  his  men  and 
fellow  slaves  were  kept  at  work  in  the  slave  pens  or  ergaa- 
ttda,  as  distinctly  stated  by  Floras.  Athenion  and  his 
men  over  whom  he  officiated  as  boss  or  overseer,  feeUng 
that  a  time  had  come  to  strike  the  blow  for  Hberty  and, 
as  we  are  obHged  to  surmise,  posted  regarding  the  doings 
of  King  Salvius,  far  to  the  other  extremity  of  Sicily,  de- 
termined to  make  a  desperate  trial  to  obtain  freedom  from 
servility  and  degradation.*^    He  imparted  his  plan  to  a 

s«  EpiUm  in.  19.  *  *  Athenlo  pastor,  interfecto  domino,  familiam  ergastalo 
liberatam  sub  signis  ordinat.  Ipse veete  purpurea,  argenteoqneb^icalo  et  resrioin 
in  morem  fronte  redimlta,  non  minorem,  quam  ille  fana^icas  prior,  conflat  ezer- 
citum;  acriasqne  molto,  quasi  et  ilium  vindicaret  vicos,  casiella,  opplda  dirlpi- 
ens,  in  dominos  in  servo?  infesrius,  quasi  in  transfusas  sseviebat" 

so  "Atbenio  C  ilex  "  See  Dind.  paraphrase  of  Diod.  XXXVI.  ▼.  1.  Cilicia 
was  on  the  borders  of  Syria  in  Asia  Minor  but  a  few  mlies  frum  Palestine,  iie 
hailed  from  near  the  stage  of  the  greater  movement  100  years  later. 

n  Diod.  XXXVI.  V.  1-4. 
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few  of  his  men.  The  result  was  that  at  an  appointed  time 
the  200  slaves  attacked  their  owners — two  millionaire 
1>rothers — killed  them,  ran  and  cut  the  fetters  from  their 
families  in  the  slave-prison,  set  them  free,  everywhere 
sounding  the  bugles  of  rebellion,  and  set  about  arming 
and  drilling  the  men  who  came  running  into  the  quarters 
from  all  directions,  begging  for  enrollment  In  five  days 
there  were  more  than  a  thousand  slaves  under  arms,  with 
Athenion  as  leader. 

Athenion  was  another  man  of  wonders,  and  he  now  be- 
gan to  assiune  the  imnatural  powers  of  Messiah,  king,  for- 
tuneteller, star-gazer  and  prophet.  The  result  of  such 
manoeuvres  of  course,  was  to  confirm  the  ignorant  slaves  at 
his  command,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  initiated  into  the 
favors  of  the  gods.  They  elected  him  king  of  the  rebel 
government  Apparently  aware  of  the  methods  of  Eunus 
and  of  Salvius;  and  judging  in  his  own  way  the  errors  of 
their  plans,  Athenion  blocked  out  a  plan  of  his  own, 
unique  and  f arsighted.  He  refused  to  except  all  the  slaves 
who  came  flocking  into  his  army,  mad  with  the  delirium 
of  revenge,  desperate  in  risks,  and  eager  for  war  to  the 
knife.  He  examined  them  and  accepted  only  those  whom 
he  judged  most  powerful,  obedient  and  fearless.  All  the 
test  he  sent  back  to  their  old  employment  with  orders  to 
cultivate  the  land  and  multiply  the  stock  and  other  land 

Sroducts,**  lest  there  come  a  famine  which  would  be  more 
estructive  to  the  army  than  an  enemy  from  Rome.  He 
set  himself  up  as  a  star-gazer  and  proclaimed  to  his  men 
that  he  read  in  the  stars  how  he  was  to  be  the  king  over 
all  the  Sicilian&  Under  these  auspices  the  army  had  swol- 
len to  10,000  men.  We  are  distinctly  informed  that  he 
was  vain  enough  to  strut  about  considerably,  with  fine 
purple  and  sporting  a  silver  cane  ;**  but  the  land-hearted 
reader,  in  view  of  the  shrewd  policy  of  this  conduct,  may 
see  fit  to  forgive  a  poor  branded  slave,  whose  only  clothes 
probably  had  hitherto  been  his  naked  skin.** 

The  furst  campaign  of  Athenion  was  against  the  f orti- 

*  Many  of  theie  farms  however  were  now  entirely  in  their  own  hands,  the 

owners  having  been  killed. 

*s  Flor.,  MpUanu  IIL  19.    '^Ipse  vesta  pnnnrea.  argenteoqae  bacnlo  " 

M  Diod.  XXXIV.  frag.  ii.  88,  tells  the  story  of  the  slaves  of  Slcllv  branded 

to  the  bone,  whipped  because  they  dared  ask  for  a  few  rags  to  protect  tnem  from 

winter. 
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fied  ctij  of  Lilybseum  which  he  attack^  v^Qi  his  lO^QOQ 
men.  The  siege  continued  for  some  time  without  srui; 
oess;  and  he  condnded,  with  much  wisdom,  Br.  Siefer^ 
says,**  to  raise  the  siege,  saying  that  the  gods  were  so  nn- 
favorable  to  the  taking  of  Lilybaemn  that  a  disaster  wasi 
about  as  certain  as  a  -victory.  The  wisdom  of  thus  desists 
ing  from  this  attempt  to  carry  the  city  by  siege.  Dr.  Siefert 
does  not  state.  Still  it  is  sdf-evident,  resting  upon  Athe-. 
nion's  probable  information  of  the  arrival  from  Mauritania 
of  a  large  detachment  of  mjen  which  king  Bocchua^  a  de- 
pendent of  Rome,  had  dispatched  to  the  rescue  of  Lily-: 
bseum.  Even  as  it  was,  the  shrewd  slave-king  with  all  ms 
efforts  to  vacate  did  not  succeed  without  his  being  attack^ed 
on  the  night  of  their  landing,  by  the  Moors  and  suffering 
considerably.  Athenion  who  seems  to  haye  depended 
upon  his  gifts  of  imbibing  9opnsel  from  supernatural 
sources,^  did  not  expect  so  much  from  the.  fortified  dtiea 
as  did  Eunus  and  Clepi^,  whose  terrible  starvation  wh^ 
hemmed  in  and  besieged  by  the  Rpmans  at  Morgantioi:^ 
and  Enna,  wa^  still  fresh  in  ^e  mempry  of  many.  Her^ 
he  seems  to  have  been  wise.  He  afterwards,  found  thajji| 
those  fortresses  if  IjBft  to  thems^lvQs,  conquered  themt 
selves,  as  it  were,  by  strifes  and  turn^oils  o{  the  citiz^i^ 
with  their  slaves  who  were  plotting  to  get  away  ai^d.  jpio^ 
the  insurgeot^  luxder  arms.  In  consequence,  the.  rebi^^ 
had  no  fear  of  the  cities  joining  the  Boman  forces;  sini?e 
they  had  aU  they  could  atten(^  to,  keeping  mischief  in  qu<^ 
at  home,  ^he  whole  countiy,  however,  was  spp^i^  in  ppf^ 
session  of  the  stril^ers. 
4  new  source  of  the  insurgents,  st^eng^  now  d^vdU 

»  siefert,  SiOXUeht  Sklavenkriegc,  S.  27^2S:  *'J>er  Sterntenterei  l^andift 
hatte  er  in  den  Sternen  gelesen,  daes  er  Kdnig  tiber  ganz  Sidiien  sein  wera^ 
deshfllb  suchte  er  den  eeordneten  Zcustand  aoi  tier  Infid,  die  er.  scnpn  als  sB'tt 
X:igentham  ansab,  au^echt  za  erbalten.  Eln  ^ngrlff  aof  das  f este  Liljbaeqn. 
den  er  mit  zehntansend  Mann  nnternabm.  gelang  zwar  nicht;  diente  aber  doca 
dazn,  den  Glaoben  an  eeine  Sebergabe  za  bestitrkin.  Ale  er  namiieh.  niit,groazQv 
Klagheit  die  Belagerang  aofzahemen  bescblosa,  nnter  dem  Vorgebt-n,  den  C  ot> 
tern  gelalle  diese  Untemehmnng  nicht  und  man  kSnnte  eine  Kiederlage  ttnf 
dixTch  raschen  Abaag  vermeiden,  trat  schon  daa  VerkUndete  ein.  'i£ii(  Korpa 
mauriecher  HUlfstrappNen,  welches  der  nene  Biindesgenosse'  der  Kdmei',  I^nig 
Bocchus  von  Mauretanien,  unter  Anftthrang  des  Uomon  den  bedrangten  Lily- 
betanern  zugesendet  hatte,  machtesofort  nach  seiner  LandangeinennachtUchen 
Augrlil  nnd  rugte  den  schon  im  Abmarsch  begrlffenen  Trdppen  des  Athenion 
nicht  unbedeatenden  Scaden  zn."  '  * 

M  Cf .  Bucher.  Aufgldnde  der  Unfreinen  Arbeiter,  S.  78.  "Han  darf  aicb  die 
Schwierigkeiten,  Welche  den  FUbrer  einer  Sklavenbewegnng  eiw&iteteii,  |a  nlcbt 
Us  gerlng  vorstellen." 
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eped  itself.  The  poor  7ree  j^eoplb,  whooib  eontiittoli  '#a8 
cttentimes  worse  ihsn  that  of  tiie  shtTes  thems^lre6»  tMtA 
m  great  numben  and  joined  tiie  phalanx  of  the  shtves.'* 
13iej  were  ground  to  powder  between  the  masters  and 
tiie  slayes.  Not  imfrequently  their  miserable  conditioii 
waB  such  that  they  resorted  to  yiolence  of  themselves;  and 
many  being  organized  in  unions  as  we  have  shown,  th^y 
were  a  source  of  turmoil."  Thus  these  combined  sources 
of  power  made  up  a  large  army  which  Dr.  Sief ert^  shrewdly 
catching  a  most  important  statement  of  Florus  and  oare^ 
fully  paraphrasing  the  torn  fragments  of  Diodorus  and  Dion 
Cassius,  sets  adde  the  contradictory  statement  of  Oicero^ 
thus  resuscitating  and  making  tangible  what  must  cleariy 
liave  been  two  terrible  battles  involving  the  acknowledgted 
overthrow  of  two  Roman  prsetors^  one  after  the  other.'' 

^  DiocL  }^^XVI.  frag.  vi.  Dind.  There  If  materital  extant  avfflclent  for  an 
interestlne  and  Inttraetive  eaaay  on  the  ancient  trampa  bf  Sicily  and  otAer  conn- 
tries.  So  Int^reating  is  thia  accoont  of  the  ancient  tramps  that  we  present  DiA> 
corf's  pairaphfase  or  Diodoms  In  Aill  on  the  tramp  question :  "  Ingens  veto  turn 
iteram  conraiilo,  et  malornm.  qnod  dicitor.  Ilias  siciliam  aniversam  occuparat. 
I$(on  enim  aervi  tantnm,  sed  etiam  e«  liberia  esiestate  afflict!  omne  rapinamm  et 
flagitiornm  genns  committe11)antf  et  qnicunqne  oflerrentor,  servi  ant  insenui.  ne 
qms  perditraa  illornm  maUtiam  ennntiaret.  omnes  impndenter  trucidabant.  Ideo 
•OQOtquot  in  nrbibas  se  continebant,  viz  ilia  qaee  intra  pomeria  essent,  pro  snis 
Kabebant:  qas»  vero  extra,  aliena  exlegiqne  ylolentics  mancipata  jndicabant. 
Mnlta  insnper  alia  a  mviltis  contra  normam  eeqaitatia  et  hnmaniiatls  per  Slciliaia 
andacter  peragebantor."  Bnt  this  historian  does  not  stop  here.  The  tramps  who 
were  fireedmen  who,  on  account  of  the  nowly  imported  cheap  labor  of  the  olayes, 
were  suffering  from  want  of  means,  unable  longer  to  And  employment,  had  grow|i 
desperate  to  the  last  degree,  and  fearfully  dangerous.  Fragment  xi.  continues  the 
^toecription  of  those  terrible  days  and  desperate  men  as  follows:  "Non  enim 
fenri  onmtaxat  rebelles  Siciliam  vaslabant,  sed  etiam  ingenui,  qnotguot  nee  pras- 
dia  nee  agros  possidebant,  ad  latrocinia  et  rapinas  conversi;  cittervatim  per  Ve- 
glonem  discursabant,  et,  paupertate  simul  et  mala  mente  impnlst,  armenta  at 
pecora  abigebant,  fruges  in  yiUis  conctttas  dirlpiebant,  et  obvium  quemqne  onl|9 
discnmine,  servum  an  ingennm,  obtrnncabant.  ne  qnis  esset  qui  eomm  furoreni 
ac  faqinora  indicaret.   Qunmque  in  Sicilia  justitum  esset,  eo  quod  nulius  preptor 

Kpun  Romani  Jos  diceoat,  cuncti  liberriman  licentlam  nacti  impune  debaccba- 
ntnr :  proinde  nullns  non  locus  infamis  erat  rapinis  ac  lairociniii  ac  yi  perdltd* 
mm  hommum  in  ditissimi  ci^usque  fortunas  secure  invadentinm.  At  ii,  qui  pauUo 
ante  fama  atqne  opibus  clarissimi  inter  cives  suos  fuerant.  tunc  f ortnna  snbito 
Commutata  non  modo  a  fugiti?is  per  summam  contumeliiam  compllabant  ar,  ped 
usBtera  Injnrias  et  insolentiam  hominum  ingenuorum  perferre  cogebantnr. 
Qaocirca  universi  ylx  ilia,  qus  intra  pomoerium  erant,  pro  sais  habebant:  qn«B> 
«nnque  vero  extra  urbinm  muros  erant  posita,  e^  aliena  et  prasdonum  viplenti^ 
^buoxia  ezistimabant.  Denique  per  singulas  urbes  atque  oppi4a  ingens  confn- 
aio  jic  perturbatio  Juris  Judiciorumoue  erat.    Nam  perauen^s»,quuin  agrum  omr 

8 em  agminibns  snis  occu^arent  infensi  domlnis  suis  atqna  inexplebUi  cupidltate 
agrantes.  itinera  omnia  intercludebant.     Qui  vero  in  urbibas  supererant  adhue 
aervi,  8Bgri  ac  defectionem  animis  Bpirantes,  teirori  dominis  erant." 

M  Siefert,  iciem.  S.  28 :  *>  Diese  besltzlosen  l«>eien  ttbten  oft  nach  firgere  6^ 
^alttlmten  aus  als  die  Sklaven.  Es  herschte  eine  massloae  Verwirrhng  und 
Oeeetzlosigkeit.  eine  Kaxwv  lAia«,  wie  Biodor aagt."  3ee  Diod.  XXXVI.  frag. 
y\.  ivil.'  also  our  iaote  S7  above. 

is  Cicero,  Verrti,  11.  54,  gives  it  as  follows :  *^  Athenione'm  qui  nullum  oppi- 
•dumcepit."  Of  course;  for  he  bad  determined  wisely  from  the  start,  npt  to 
molest  the  tdwns.    Siefert  however,  idem,  S.  36    remarks  in  note  76-.    '^  Bej 
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The  tmth  as  to  tlie  lost  histories  of  this  Uoody  war  is 
made  up  bj  a  short  but  clear  statement  in  Floras'  Epitome 
of  Roman  history,  and  for  perfect  fairness  we  propose  to 
use  the  old  recensio  and  notes  of  Fischer  and  Duker. 
FlomS)  being  an  aristocrat  of  an  ensHedgens  family,  either 
of  the  prond  JuMan  or  of  the  Annsean  stock,  enjoying  the 
family  prestige  of  the  Csesars,  whose  instincts,  true  to  the 
genius  of  the  Pagan  world  could  muster  no  sympathy  and 
hardly  a  contemptuous  pity  for  so  mean  and  degraded  a 
creature  as  a  slave,  would  surely  not  have  confessed,  in 
writing  his  epigrammatical  story  of  Athenion,  to  more 
than  the  truth.  His  sense  of  humiliation  as  he  confesses 
the  terrible  flagellations  which  his  country  received  dur- 
ing the  servDe  wars,  comes,  repeatedly  to  the  surface  in 
his  pages,  betraying  the  feelings  of  moral  nausea;  and  he 
confesses  no  more  humiliations  of  his  family  and  race  than 
truth  compel&  Yet  Florus.  distinctly  tells  us  that  Athe- 
nion utterly  destroyed  two  Koman  praetors,  or  at  least 
their  armies  and  camps.^  This  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  general  contour  of  the  story.  A  Roman  leader 
possibly  Lucullus,  who  afterwards  fought  Salvius,  with  a 
probable  force  of  Moors  under  some^commander  sent  out 
by  King  Bocchus,  had  arrived  in  time  to  save  Lilybseum 
from  the  assault  of  Athenion.  When  their  fleet  unex- 
pectedly appeared,  Athenion  retired  at  night  but  was  at- 
tacked and  somewhat  damaged  before  making  good  his 
escape.  The  rebel  commander  now  prepared  himself  for 
a  general  engagement  with  the  allied  armies  of  Lucullus 
and  Bocchus. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  until  after  the  battle  of  Triocala  thai 
we  can  apply  the  statement  of  Florus  regarding  Athenion: 

Cieero  lit  der  Zweck  der  Erwabnnng  wohF  ins-  Aage  xa  fMsen."    Se«  JS^pra^ 
40  Floras,  EpU.  Serum  Bomanamm,  lib/  III.  cap.  19,  %.  11.    "  Athenio  pastor 

aseviebat.    Ab  hoc,  quoqne  Pr»toiii  exercitus  caeei;  capta  Servliii  ca»- 

tra,  capta  LacuUi "  (caatra).  In  note  h.  Fischer  explains  as  follows :  **  ServilH 
Ccutra,  CapUk  Luadii.  Alios  Annales  habait  Florus ;  nam  ex  uostris.  C.  Senrilii' 
ct  C.  Lidnii  Luculli  caatra  non  mode  non  capta  fuisse,  contra  vero.  et  aLacnllo 
▼ictore  semel,  et  a  ServUio  tantnm  non  represaos  fuisse  servos  manlfestum  eat/' 
This  is  as  we  surmised  Florus  had  at  his  command  at  ihe  time  he  wrote,  works 
of  hL>>tor7  which  at  present  do  not  exist  at  all.  as  here  suggested  by  Fischer.  B/ 
the  defeats  of  Athenion  are  only  meant  those  occurring  at  Triocala  and  the  pre- 
TiouB  repulse  though  not  a  defeat  which  he  had  suffered  on  his  withdrawal  from 
liilybsBum.  We  dow  turn  to  the  Duker  comments  1. 11.  p.  919  Uelphine  clai>- 
sics,  and  this :  '*  Ab  hoc  quoque  Diodorus,  lib.  XXXYI.  trlbnlt  hnc  Salvio  cui- 
dam.  cui  Athenio,  velut  imperator  rigi,  audiens  fuerlt."  True,  Diodoms  say^ 
Salvins  was  victorious  over  a  praetor  but  it  was  od  the  extreme  east  coast  i  nd. 
the  pr»tor  was  neither  Servilius  nor  Lucullus  but  the  proprstor,  JP.  Licini  i^ 
Nerva.    Nothmg  is  safer  than  to  follow  Siefert.  q.  v.  Seite  80. 
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"This  man  putting  on  raiment  of  purple,  sporting  a  Bilver 
cane,  his  forehead  coronated  in  the  manner  of  langs,  not 
less  fanatical  than  the  fellow  Eunus  before  him,  inSamed 
his  army  and  melted  together  their  sympathies  so  that 
they  were  even  far  more  bitter ;  and  then,  as  if  to  vindi- 
cate this  predecessor's  actions,  raved  over  towns,  oastles, 
villages,  tearing  them  to  pieces,  inciting  the  slaves  against 
their  masters  and  causing  them  to  turn  traitors  and  join 
his  hordes.  Thus  he  met  and  captured  the  camps  of  Ser- 
viHus  and  likewise  those  of  LucuUus."  These  are  the 
plain  words  of  Florus,  who  though  whimsically  proud,  was 
honest.  Accepting  them  we  proceed ;  for  he  framed  this 
statement  from  historical  sources  now  not  extant. 

We  now  return  to  the  movements  of  Salvius,  the  slave- 
king  of  Sicily,  whom  we  left  after  the  battle  before  Mor- 
gantion,  in  possession  of  the  whole  country,  having  beaten 
the  propraetor,  Licinius  Nerva,  and  consummated  a  great 
sacrificial  solemnity  to  the  honor  of  the  twins  of  Jupiter 
in  whose  asylum  they  had  from  the  first  been  protected. 
This  worthy  flute-player,  Messiah  and  prophet,  had  in  the 
meantime  not  been  idle.  The  army  of  picked  men  was 
now  augmented  to  a  force  of  30,000,  and  by  direction  of 
Salvius,  concentrated  into  one  solid  army-corps.  The 
onion  of  these  men  was  effected  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
Leontini,  in  the  fruitful  valley  of  one  of  the  many  beau- 
tiful rivers  which  fall  into  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
mountains.  Here  on  the  occasion  of  another  ovation  in 
thanks  and  honor  to  the  Palikoi  or  twins,  for  propitiating 
the  victories,  the  slave-king  assumed  the  robes  of  royalty 
and  the  more  resounding  name  of  Tryphon;**  ordering 
that  henceforth  he  should  be  known  by  that  name.  The 
next  thiag  was  to  select  a  situation  whereat  to  establish 
himself.  Wil^  this  intention  he  now  resumed  his  march 
back  to  the  spot  where  the  first  decisive  battle  had  been 
won. 

Salvius,  fidias  Triphon,  appeared  at  the  stronghold  of 
Triocala  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Alaba  river  where 
were  combined  sweet  waters,  fruit,  wine,  oil  and  all  the 
profusion  of  vegetable  and  animal  plentitude.  Here  was 
improvised  for  him  a  palace.    Athenion,  the  rival  slave- 

41  Btlch.  Aujki  S.  78,  says  his  real  name  was  Diodotas  Tryphon  and  cites 
Wesseling. 


Uag  ^pfM  (mmmoBed  to  Appear,  and  bronght  with  him 
kOOO  men,  leaviBg  7,000  or  more  in  the  field,  under  proper 
leedenw  Siefeii  thinks  the  object  of  Tryphon  in  sending 
for  Athenion  was  to  put  him  in  chains  through  impulses 
of  jealouqr-^*  At  anj  rate,  Athenion  was  arrested  and  for 
tins  treachery  Tryphon  afterwards  paid  with  bitterness  i 
{or  retribution  was  at  hand.  Nevertheless,  the  tbrtifica- 
tions  which  had  been  designed  went  on  to  completion* 
The  place  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  dykes  5,000  feet 
in  length  and  became  a  large  market  place.  Thphon  chose 
for  himself  a  council  and  lictors  in  the  manner  of  the 
Romans.  These  strode  about  on  guard  with  their  bun- 
dles of  whips  and  their  hatchets  in  hand,  attired  in  jewels 
and  purple.^  While  this  was  going  on  Athenion,  the  brav- 
est and  wisest  of  the  two  slave-kingia»  lay  in  chains,  waiting 
for  his  opportunity.    It  came. 

The  year  B.  G.  103  witnessed  in  Eome  the  fitting  out 
of  the  propraetor  L.  Licanius  Lucullus  who  with  an  army 
qi  Romans  and  Italians  14,000  strong  arrived  in  Sicily. 
On  landing  the  force  was  augmented  by  800  Bithynians, 
Tbessalians  and  Aoamanians,  600  Lucanians  led  by  the 
bold  Gleptius  and  600  others  of  different  extraction.  This 
ionned  a  total  of  16,000  men.  But  it  must  by  no  means 
he  reasoned  from  this  statement  that  there  was  no  con- 
siderable army  of  the  defeated  and  scattered  ranks  of 
Nerva  and  the  Moors,  to  be  collected  by  Lucullus  where- 
with largely  to  augment  his  army  in  Sicily  itself.  Un- 
doubtedly the  combined  army  of  Lucullus  when  in  readi- 
ness for  the  great  battle  which  we  are  going  to  recount, 
numbered  25,000,  many  of  whom  were  experienced  veter- 
ans. With  this  large  army,  many  of  whom  were  Romans^ 
the  governor  boldly  marched  across  to  within  a  mile  ana 
a  half  from  TriocaU  which  he  iutended  to  besiege  and  take 
by  storm.  Like  Rupilhus  before,  he  was  provided  with 
thongs  and  gibbet-makers,  to  crucify  the  slaves  who  should 
fall  into  his  hands 

«  Biefert.  SicHUteJte  SJdeofenkriege,  S.  29.  "Welclic  Ortinde  ihn  hiercn  be- 
wogen  batten,  ist  nicht  klar :  sicher  iedoch,  dass  Triphon  in  ihm  eisen  helmlichen 
Nebenbnbler  sah  den  er  sobald  sich  eine  g^stige  Geiegenheit  bot,  Terhaften 
wid  in  OevrAhrsam  bringen  leUs." 

^  Diod.  idemt  vli.  4;    *£^eXtf{aro  ti  koX  tS»v  ^ponfati  5ta^«p^Krwy  kvlpSav  rodf 

ir«pie/3^AAcro  ical  irkaTV<niiu>v  iSv  xirtvit.  Kara,  rovt  XPi}M'*^^<^f'^vf  *  "^^  pa/3&9VXOV«  tljfii 
Iktrdi  treXeccMF  rovf  v^yiyovfUrovt^  xoi  r4AA«  irarra  Baa  WMOvai  rt  ical  «irMeo«>/M»v- 
&iv  lir«r^8«vc  /SaaiAeiar. 
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Bwt  Tryphon  whoid^  ve  left  in  a  fit  of  iuftTd>w  jciidk)9i}r 
putlsftg  AttiseBioAi  tine  best  o{  the  tebel  g'^uerals,  i^  (^mba 
Imel  bebi&d  b^M,  bewdng.  tbirough  fl6out6  of  1^6  n6&r  ad- 
]plxMich  of  a  greftt  adrm^  of  fiomajsis  atiid  their  alliea^  made 
hAoAe  to  eoiwilt  tiatis  rival  king  and  aseertain  his  viewa 
Athenion  advised  hixa  not  to  risk  a  siege  but  to  eoofiront 
the  Roiiouan  in  the  op^n  field  and  oflet  battle. 

Tryphon  who  well  knew  the  judgment  of  Athenion  B8 
«  commander  and  the  greqi  influences  he  possessed  oveir 
his  troops,  of  whom  he  had  in  his  own  right  fully  ljO,000, 
ao^uiesced;  and  tiie  combined  armies  of  the  two  kingi% 
in  all  40,000  m<dn,  marched  notthward  to  a  place  caUed 
SoirthsBa  ^  and  there  pitched  in  line  of  battle.  Opporatld 
at  a  distance  of  a  tnile  and  a  half  lay  th6  Boman  l^ons. 
The  offer  of  battle  seems  mutually  to  have  been  accepted; 
but  which  of  the  two  antagonists  gave  the  onset  cannot  b^ 
clearly  Itscertained.  Here  stood  on  the  one  ha^d^  a 
great  army  of  40,000  dei^)erate  slaves,  flushed  with  half  a 
dozen  victories^  burning  with  the  memory  of  their  previ- 
ous sufferings  and  anxious  for  revenge.  Their  command- 
<ers  had  a  sufficient  taste  of  the  luxuries  of  freedom  to 
make  them  desperate  apd  they  were  not  wanting  in  the 
<3ertain  knowli^dge  of  the  terrible  fate  which  awaited  de- 
feat. To  them  and  their  braves  alike,  this  murderous  Ochi- 
fliict  meant  liberty  and  continued  luxuiy^  or  else  death  in 
the  battle-field  or  upon  the  ignominious  cross.  On  i^ 
aide  of  the  Bomans,  every  man  knew  that  defeat  by  a  base 
legion  of  runaway  slaves  was  of  itself  a  scandal  which  re- 
flected alike  upon  the  general  and  the  soldier^  The  proud 
senate  made  it  dangerous  for  him  who  eould  not  return 
to  the  capital  with  the  blood  and,  ato  it  were,  the  scalp  of 
the  last  slave  who  had  dared  to  defy  its  arrogant  and 
overbearing  prowess.  Besides  this>  there  yet  remain 
untold  the  incentives  for  the  praetors  to  enridh  themselves 
by  plunder — a  boon  which  defeat  would  deprive  them  of. 

With  these  contrasting  urgents,  involving  hopes  and 
plans  which  were  to  furnish  the  foundations  of  history  of 
progress  or  retrogression  for  the  hmnan  race,  the  two 
great  armies  fell  into  mottal  grapple.  After  a  certMh 
amount  of  sparring  and  skirmish  between  the  outskirts, 

4*  Dio4.  XXXVI.  frag.  tIU.  2,  8. 4  Mid  9.  ParagraphB  8  «id  4  contain  tlie 
€0fCiiptioL  of  the  battle  as  we  ^ive  it.  q.  v. 
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the  mam  body  of  each  army  closedinwith  an  uQwaverLog 
clash  of  arms  under  which  the  combatants  fell  in  thous- 
ands.^ Amid  the  battle,  -while  the  terrible  plunges  of 
maddened  men  with  thrusts  and  din  were  at  their  height 
of  fury,  Athenion,  mounted  on  a  prancing  steed,  rushed, 
at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  his  cavalry  200  strong,  with 
a  certain  frenzy  which  sometimes  chauacterizes  life  ener- 
gies when  wrought  to  a  tension  of  reckless  excitement.  He 
ranged  into  the  enemy's  center,  striking  down  eyery thing 
before  him.  No  doubt  this  was  a  rash  action,  however 
magnificent  it  may  seem  to  the  critic  of  military  exploits  ; 
for  although  he  made  his  hated  foe  tremble  with  the  shock, 
he  received  three  blows  so  stunning,  though  not  fatal,  that 
his  fellow- slaves  on  seeing  him  fall,  feeling  that  in  him  as 
in  a  god,  resides  alone  the  genius  of  victory,  fell  into  a  panic. 
When  the  soldiers  of  Athenion  shrank  back  the  cry  of  vic- 
tory must  have  been  raised  by  the  Eomans  ;  for  Diodorus 
tells  us  that  half  the  slaves,  in  number  20,000,  were  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoners,  but  that  the  remaining  20,000  fled 
back  to  their  defences  at  Triokala  under  command  of  Try- 

{>hon  who  survived.  Siefert's  suggestion  that  the  rebels 
ost  courage  scarcely  appears  well  founded.^  We  not  only 
find  the  slaves  again  in  possessing  of  their  fortress  of  Trio- 
cala  with  Tnphon,  but  we  are  told  that  the  rebels  kept  it; 
and  we  are  without  assurances  that  they  were  either  cap- 
tured or  driven  away.  Nor  was  the  gallant  Athenion  lost 
to  them ;  for  after  the  catastrophe  which  may  have  closed 
with  the  sunset,  on  this  great  and  bloody  battle,  this  hero, 
taking  shelter  from  harm  under  cover  of  night,  arose  and 
so  far  returned  to  reason  and  strength  that  he  crawled  safely 
back  to  the  fortress  of  Triocala  with  the  rest.  Thus,  con- 
sidering the  severe  pnnishmept  sufiered  by  the  Bomans, 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  pursue,  that  it  was  nine  days  be- 
fore they  arrived  before  the  fortifications  of  Tryphon  and 
Athenion,  and  ventured,  battered  and  shattered  up  to  the 

46  Nach  einigem  GeplSnkel  kam  as  znm  geordneten  Anffiiff,  dessen  Brfolg 
lange  herttber  und  binUber  schwankte."  Biodoraa,  XXXVI,  frag,  8  8,  aaya: 
"  To  iiiv  o^v  -KpSnov  iyivovro  avvtxfl^  dKpo|SoAi<r/uLOi.  OtC'"  Tbis  skimiiatllng  WiUi 
Bgbt  armed  troopa  introduced  tbe  general  battle. 

^6  Piefert,  Italisch.  SklarenLn^ge,  S.  29 :  *'Da  nntcmabm  Athenion  mit  zwd- 
hnndert  auaerwuhlteu  Kcitcrn  c  nen  Angrlfl,  durch  den  er  AUea  vor  sich  nleder- 
warf.  Ungltickllclicrwcisc  aber  >vnrde  cr  mitten  in  dicpem  Erfolge  durch  drei 
Wunden  kampfuntuliig  gvmncht,  wornnf  die  Sklavei),nnilliloB  geiiracht,  flolien," 
Died  XXXVl.  frag,  vlii,  4,  who  inroimei  its  ibat  Athenion  when  struck  do\\n 
feigned  death  until  night,  when  he  c>cai)od. 
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gateB  of  tbe  rebel  fortress,  in  fine,  that  they  faOed  altogether 
of  taking  the  place  and  experienced  thereafter  nothing  but 
defeat,  is  strong  circumstantial  evidence  that  Scirthsea  was 
a  drawn  battle  on  both  sides. 

Nine  days  after  the  Battle  of  Scirthsea  the  army  of  Ln-- 
ouUus  appeared  in  front  of  the  town  of  Triocala.  How 
many  men  his  army  now  mustered  or  how  many  of  the 
former  officers  like  Cleptius  still  adorned  his  ranks,  is  not 
definitely  given.  But  they  had  within  the  nine  days  so  far 
recovered  from  the  severe  punishment  they  had  received, 
as  to  be  at  least  endowed  with  the  boldness  to  altogether 
underrate  the  strength  and  spirit  of  their  adversary.*^ 

Meanwhile  Atfaenion  was  rapidly  recovering  from  his  in- 

i'uries  received  at  the  battle  of  Scu*th8ea  and  was,  as  we  are^ 
ed  to  understand  by  the  evidence  left  us,  so  far  restored 
that  he  appeared  with  all  his  former  valor  and  vigor.  Dr» 
Siefert  who  talks  about  the  lost  courage  of  the  working 
men/'  naturally  enough  catching  the  idea  from  Florus,  says 
that  they  now  mustered  courage  to  attack  the  Romans.^ 
Our  opinion  is,  reasoning  from  appearances  which  confina 
the  valiant  fighting  force,  such  as  must  appear  to  every 
candid,  unbiased  reasoner,  shows  the  rebels  to  have  crippled 
tbe  Romans  at  the  great  battle  of  Scirthaea  9  days  betore; 
and  that  they  did  not  lose  courage,  but  doggedly  held  their 
own  thronghout.  Certain  it  is  that  another  obstinate  battle 
was  fought  before  the  fortifications  of  Triocala.  The  Rom- 
ans made  the  first  attack  but  were  received  apparentlv 
in  open  field  by  the  rebels.  A  conflict  followed  in  which 
the  entire  strength  of  both  armies  was  brought  to  bear» 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  very  serious.  But  in  this  second 
scene  of  blood  the  victory  was  with  the  workingmen«  La* 
cullus  was  completely  driven  from  the  field,  his  camps  taken 
by  storm**  and  his  army  so  scattered  from  place  to  place 
that  he  seems  never  to  have  recovered,  but  fell  to  plunder- 
ing like  the  slaves  and  freedmen  themselves,  appropriating 

n  Diod.  frag,  rlli.  6. 

^  We  can  do  lODger  say  tlavei.  A  large  proportion  of  the  rebel  anny  wa» 
now  composed  of  freedmen,  mechanics,  laborers,  etc. 

4»  »ief ert«  SuiilUehe  SkUtvenJerUge,  S.  29.  **  Als  LucnUns  endllch  9  Taira 
nach  der  Schlacht  zar  Belagerung  der  Veste  schritt,  war  der  ershtttterte  MaUi 
■chon  wieder  beiestigt." 

60  Floms,  lib.  III.  cap.  XIX.    **  Lncnllo  capta  castia— vicos,  oppida,  castella 


^6tk9ia9k  ^^Mh»tM  to liiiD,  to  his  own  tffle^iid  n^h  dkfeik, 
«vai!ee  ttttA  deinondisatrtOB  Vas  rencktt^  Adr^  &  cb^ibat  al- 

to^etfad** 

What  had  in  the  meaa  time  heen  ^oSng  oto  bet  vdefi  1M 
tiro  Vivj^  ftlliye-khigs,  Tryphon  trad  Atli^ion,  no  ^e  can 
tdh  We  only  know  that  the  former,  aflefr  the  batde  of  Tri- 
bcala  had  died  "^  and  that  AlihenioTi  had  been  eledted  king 
-over  M  the  rebels,  including  slaves  and  freedmen.  Per- 
haps a  dark  deed  of  revenge  or  of  jedtonsy  may  have  been 
<;ommitted ;  more  hnmanel  v  let  ns  foster  the  eonjecture  that 
Tiyphon  had  lost  his  life  m  some  valorons  charge  whidh 
secured  the  vietfVry  to  the  slsvea,  in  the  desperate  battle  we 
h^ve  just  recounted. 

The  year  B.  0, 102  had  thus  rolled  by  and  not  only  waa 
j^ Other  large  prsetorean  army  of  the  Romans  annihilated 
btit  the  rebels  with  Athenion,  their  veteran  general  at  their 
hf ad,  were  complete  masters  of  ffidly. 

Rotee  utod^r  this  ertraorditfary  conditioa  of  things,  «ent 
0.  S^rvilius,  B.  <3. 102,  with  another  praetorian  army  nnder 
ordtTS  from  the  senate  to  lea've  no  means  tmtried  whereby 
t<)  ^tntiip  6nt  the  rebellion.  This  Roman  commander  and 
pr^tor  mu^t  have  land^  hfe  army  at  Massana  on  the  so- 
called  JEkruscum  fretunty  'riow  the  Straits  of  Messfna;  and 
jftdging  from  appearafices  the  first  battk  may  not  have  oc- 
curred M  a  long  distai^ce  from  there.  It  i6  not  certain  but  that 
the  Roteans  marched  in  a  southwestcHy  direction  for  many 
ifailefe  f  rito  the  ifiieri(^  befoire  the  t1«re  armies  met.  We 
trnly  kti6w  that  the  combsA}auts  sought  and  f<yund  eacSi 
tjfth'ifer  and.thaft  there  'w«»  anther  encounter;  of  coursfe,  one 
-of  thdse  iier^e  and  interrrecH^  Wimggles  in  which  great 
tWrmbers  of  brave  men  are  occttsionaHy  mowed  down,  but 
Mr^s^  Yiumbem,  memory  and  place  are,  fVwr  s/hai^S,  pitched 
Ibto  Ihe  dark  ^ottoers  of  obKvion.  Floras  shuffles  the  fiact 
oVer  to  "postenty  with  langunge  'provokingly  crisp  and  in- 
^it!ati\^  of  iiiortiiicatid<i  and  ifistiaste;**  CScero  dwaes;" 
Dion  Cassi us **  is  in  tatters  at  the  Vatican;  DtodoruBliea 

n  Diod.  XXXVI.  1.    ^  TcAcvniaavros  ^U  Tpv^voc.  fiioAox^  r^f  opx^t  8  'A'iKf 
«^M*if  fcadurrarat,  kwl  rovr^  Mff  s«A<i«  cvoXiopicci,"  etc.  . 

t»  Flor.  Epitom.  PopuU  Sthnani,  lu.  19.    " 'Athenio—Tlcos,  opplda,  castella 
dlitpUms "  T_, 

M  Clc.  Verves,  IT.  54.   ''*  Athenion  qui  nullum  oppidum  ceplt."    l^te  how- 
■#TCr,  we  think  innocentlf  refers  to  tbe  fact  that  Atheu ion's  policy  was  froiA  tac 
vet,  n9t  1^  tatce  tlie  fortified  town*;  since  Eunua  and  Cieoh  in  taking  thilb  coarse 
na J  lost  their  cauae. 
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qonpOTifA  iQtp  the  tell-tale  mutteringa  of  bia  fraprn^ents;  ** 
Livy-  leaves  only  the  palti*y  exordium  of  his  epitomieB.* 
^nt,  enough  of  these  is  still  extaut,  together  with  the  cir- 
oiuttstanti^l  evidence  suph  as  the  disgrace  by  the  Roman 
S|BiQ4|;e»  of  the  defeated  praetors^  and  their  exile  for  life,  and 
continued  ravages  of  the  war  for  years;  all  these  verified 
iflkcts  prove  the  words  of  Floru^,  to  thf  effect  that  Serviiiu» 
Ef^fi  Ath^nion  met  in  some  undescribed  and  mortal  fray ; 
tjbi^t  the  proi^d  slave-king  w.on  a  complete  victory;  and  that 
VhQl^  froni  its  points  of  irascibility  and  vengeance  was  once 
iQore  vindiQated.  Such  is  not  only  our  own  rendering  of 
t|he  i^eal  meaning  of  the  vagn«  word^  left  us  but  they  are 
a9  QouscientiousTy.  read  by  others,"* 

After  th^  important  and  probably  great  battle  whicT^ 
waa  the  fifth  in  number  since,  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and 
which  f^(»npL  our  authority  vfe  may  call  the  battle  of  Florus^ 
the  Roman  genei^,  either  disheartened  or  prone  tq  enrich 
l^fUi^elf  like  bis  predecessors,  with  plunder  and  malfeasance, 
or  still  more  probably,  being  utterly  i^Qnihilatedt  left  th^ 
^U^era  with  ^thi^idQj^  at  their  head^  complete  masters  of 
y^e  field-.  They  ravaged  and  laid  waste  the  country  on 
^ej;y  side,  destroying  castles,  towns,  anid  cities.  Atheniop 
jiesUl  turned  his  wrath  toward  M^essana.  Beaching  it  by 
^rced  marches,  he  stealthily  at  night  surprised  the  inhabit- 
ifQts  of  that  city  as  they  were  engaged  in  its  outskirts  ceie; 
prating  the  sacrifices  to  their  gods,  and  cut  them  to  pieces^ 
t^ing  quantities  of  plunder  which  he  made  off  with.  But 
be  steei;ea  shy,  of  the  city  itself,  keeping  apparently  in  min4 
ihe  danger  of  being  hemmed  in^  and  the  dreadful  result^ 

J;bich,  in  the  previous  rebellion  under  Eunus,  had  caused 
if^  ffreat  catas.trQphe. 

Auienion  after  marchiiig  through  the  northeastern  portions 
of  Sipi^y"  gathering  wealth  by  plunder,  struck  a  westerly 
tApk  and  the  next  we  hear  from  him,  is  at  the  ancient  walled 

M  mpn  Cassias,  exoan^  101.  Peirese ;    Diod.  XXXVI.  ix.  1  and  2. 

H  Livy,  S^piiome,  IXuL.  Jin.  "  M.  Aqnillius  proconsul  ezcitatum  confecit." 

w  Siefert,  Jtatiaehe  Sklaverikrlege,  S.  30.  "  Athenion,  der  naoh  dem  inzwischen 
cotfolgten  Tode  des  Tryphon.  KOnig  der  SUayen  geworden  war.  tratihm  (ServUins) 
mit  grosser  KtUmheit  entgegen  und  sohlng  ihn  aas  dem  Felde;  naehdem  aaoli 
das  fitter  des  Servilius  elnmal  genommen  wur,  wagtedieser  sich  nicht  mehr  znm 
Kampfe  hervor,  and  Athenion  konnte  ongehindert  das  land  darohstrelfen,  kast*' 
elle  and  klelnere  Stfidte  einnehmen." 

*7  Mach  obscucity  enshrouds  both  the  history  and  topography  of  thisjplaoe. 
Liyy,  lib.  XXVI.  21,  speaks  of  the  place  as  being  obscure.    "  Seontn  defectionem 
earum  Hybia  et  MaeeXfa  sunt  ignoblioreeque  qasedam  alias."    This  mentioD  v. 
fers  CO  B.  C.  21. . 
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town  of  Macella  mipplied  with  a  castle  or  citadel.  It  is 
situAled  southeastward  of  Segesta  and  not  more  than  40 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Lilybsenm.  Here  he  established 
and  fortified  himself,  B.  0, 101,  the  third  year  of  the  war; 
supplying  his  aimy  with  the  products  of  the  fruitful  country 
around  him.*; 

During  this  time  0.  Marius  and  M.  Aquillius  had  been 
^elected  consuls  at  Rome,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  full 
consular  army  to  Sicily  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  war  at 
vonce.  Accordingly  Aquillius,  during  the  year  101,  arrived 
in  the  island  with  a  consular  army  consisting  of  a  large  force 
of  veteran  Romans  and  other  soldiers.  The  terrible  hand- 
ling which  the  people  of  Sicily  who  had  remained  hostile 
to  Athenion,  had  received,  made  them  eager  to  grasp  this 
new  offer  of  succor ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  large 
•numbers  of  the  defeated  fragments  of  the  armies  of  Lucullos 
and  Servilins  were  mustered  in,  swelling  the  consular  army 
to  a  host.  Aquillius  proved,  for  the  first  time,  a  match  for 
^the  redoubtable  strikers. 

Whether  the  Romans  landed  at  Messana  or  at  the  port  of 
^gesta  in  the  vicinity  of  Macella  where  the  army  of  Athe- 
nion  lay,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  The  distance  from  the 
'Ostia  or  port  of  Rome  by  water,  direct  to  iBgesta,  or  to 
Messana  is  by  fifty  miles  in  fisivor  of  a  landing  at  JSgesta ; 
and  to  have  gone  by  way  of  Messana  would  have  cost  the 
consul  a  march  of  150  miles  from  there  to  Macella,  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  Scamander,  over  a  country  already  laid 
waste  by  the  army  of  bis  foe.  We  cannot  but  assume  that 
these  two  desperate  generals  met  at,  or  near  Macella ;  for 
Diodorus  tells  us  that  Athenion,  true  to  his  old  resolution 
never  to  let  the  Romans  hem  him  into  a  walled  town, 
inarched  out  in  full  force  to  meet  him." 

A  great  battle  was  fought.  When  the  two  chiefs  espied 
each  other,  they  rushed  together  in  mortal  duel.**    Athenion, 

M  Ptolemy  the  ancient  geographer  mentions  it  as  beingin  the  interior  of  the 
island.  See  Uniwrscd  Geography,  III.  4, 14.  Whereas  Poly  bins,  I.  24:  koto,  t«  r^v 
CK  T^«  Ai-vcaTT|$  dvax«!>pi)<riF  MdiceAAav  voAiF  Kara  Kpirot  ti\ov.  This  puts  the 
place  £ar  to  the  west  near  Athenion'a  possibl^k, birthplace;  Dion  Cassias,  £xe.  104: 
Xwpiov  5<  Ti  MdKcAAav  evepK«(  r<ixi(rd/uievo(,  etc.  Siefert  imagines  this  to  refer 
'io  the  town  in  the  neighborhood  of  Messana.  Polybins  is  however  right;  in  proof 
of  which  we  refer  the  critic  to  Arrowsmith's  Orbis  Terrarum  Vetenan  Dacriptio, 
Xond.  IU22. 

69  "  Athenion  stellte  sich  dem  Aquillius  in  offener  Feldschlacht  entgegen." 
Biefert,  S.  30.  Floms,  III.  19,  but  he  may  have  referred  to  the  suoceBSltil  siegee 
by  Aquillius,  of  the  fugitives  after  their  defeat. 

M  Dion  Cassius,  ITag.  104. 
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rnlmost  exactly  like  Spartacas  at  his  last  and  great  battle  of 
-Silaius,  strack  out  for  his  illastrious  antagonist,  determined 
with  his  own  hand,  to  wreak  vengeance  and  thus  cross  out 
tiecounts  with  Rome's  highest  and  proudest  source  of  power. 
The  men  were  equally  brave  and  gifted  in  the  sabre's  use. 
How  Ion?  the  duel  lasted  is  not  told ;  but  we  are  distinctly 
informed  that  this  time  it  was  the  slave-king's  turn  to  re- 
ceive the  mortal  thrust.*^  AquilHus  was  a  tiger  in  combat 
and  though  he  received  heavy  blows  on  the  head  and  in  his 
breast  he  was  the  fortunate  of  the  two  combatants.**  Athe- 
sion,  pierced  and  dying,  fell  hleeding  at  the  consul's  feet. 

Again,  as  at  the  battle  of  ScirthsBa,  the  warriors  of  Athe- 
laion  lost  courage  at  the  fall  of  their  beloved  leader,  who 
this  time  was  finished  and  never  rose  to  their  rescue  as  be- 
fore. All  but  a  fragment  of  20,000  workingmen  were  killed 
or  taken  prisoners.  These  fled  to  the  mountains  close  at 
hand,  but  were  followed  by  AquilHus  with  so  much  energy 
:4hat  in  two  years  time  they  were  nearly  exterminated. 

Manius  AquilHus  afterwards  wrote  at  Oapua  an  inscrip- 
tion which  is  still  extant  and  quoted  in  the  archaeological 
•<^llection  of  Orelli,  to  the  effect  that  when  he  was  prsetor 
dn  Sicily  he  had  busied  himself  hunting  down  runaway 
slaves  and  had  returned  to  their  masters  as  many  as  917  ol 
them.*'  This  very  interesting  inscription  sheds  a  flame  of 
'Corroboratory  light  upon  that  immense  uprising  and  sub- 
«tantiates  the  history  of  the  afiair,  as  we  have  extracted  it 
from  the  fragments.  It  also  adds  to  history  the  statement 
that  the  Sicilian  slaves  had  reinforcements  from  Italy.** 

The  awful  scenes  of  crucifixion**  as  in  the  case  of  the  re- 

<i  mod.,  XXXVI.  X.  1,  which  corresponds  with  Siefert.S.  30,  "Athenlon  stents 
tdch  dem  AquilHus  in  offener  FeldBchlacht  eutgegen,  fielsber  in  derselben  daroh 
<die  Hand  des  Consuls,  4er  selbst  sn  Kopf  und  Brust  verwundet  worde." 

*s  Dlod.  XXXVI.  X.  1.  Koi  irpb«  avrhv  8i  Thv  /Soo-iAca  rwv  airoorarMi'  'A9ifKi«»va 
•1rv/ul^aAiiy,  ^pwixbi'  iywya  ^rwrr^mro,  Kal  ravror  iiw  avlXw,  uvfht  d*  ei$  rifv 
KC^Xijy  rpw9cl$  c0epaircv^. 

M  Oreuius,  Inscriptionvm  LaUnariim  OolleeHo,  Ko.  8,  808.  '*  Eidem  pr»tor  in 
'Sicilia  ftigivos  Italioorum  oonquslelTei  redideique  dominis  DOCGCXVII." 

M  Shortly  after  this  war  another  broke  out  in  Italy  which  lasted  some  time; 
1>nt  although  it  was  of  so  much  importance  that  several  of  the  historians  wrote 
'valuable  descriptions  of  it  in  their  books,  the  vandals  succeeded  in  destroying 
the  pages  and  we  have  only  some  firagments  left  in  an  almost  Ulegible  form.  We 
have  however,  in  chapter  viii.  sticoee^ed  in  picking  out  many  of  the  prominent 
events  of  the  Italian  slave  and  freedmen  or  tramp  ynx  of  this  era,  q.  ▼. 

M  The  evidences  for  this  are  indeed  vague  except  by  inference.  Florus,  HL 
19,  says  Supplicium,'*  which  with  him  and  Livy  alwajrs  implies  the  worst.  Bat 
that  almost  every  one  of  the  captured  rebels  was  crucified,  must,  by  implication 
be  accepted  even  almost  without  evidence,  other  than  the  well-known,  implaoa- 
ble,  inexorable  Boman  Law,  which  hung  such  malefactors  of  the  servile  race 
apon  the  ignominions  cross. 
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MHon  30  years  before^  were  naw  rehearsed  and  mauy  » 
gi^tnred  staYe  perished  oa  the  cross. 

Bat  there  still  sefoained  at  least  ooe  strong  man  named 
Satyros  who,  with  tlie  other  bold  lieutenants  of  Athenion,, 
fell  to  marandinff  aod  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  tiie  procon- 
flid  prolonged  the  struggle  ^  for  two  years*  Satyros  and 
hia  men  were  however,  in  B.  0.  99,  all  captured  and  takea 
to  Rome^  under  the  promise  solenmly  conferred  by  the 
Roman  general,  that  as  a  condition  of  capitulation  they 
shonld  be  exempt  from  punishment  and  treated  with  honop 
aa  prisoners  of  war*  The  perfidious  wretch  had  no  soonen 
gotten  the  prisonera  in  safety  to  Borne,  than  he  offered  them 
ta  the  aristocracy  as  the  basis,  of  a  great  tdiumph  or  ovatioa 
which  he  claimed,  as  an  honor  to  the  hero  who  had  sup- 
pressed the  rebellion.  The  poor  creatures  were  dragged 
into  the  arena  oo  a  given  day,  and  told  that  instead  of  lib» 
e^ty,  their  horrible  doom  was  to  amuse  the  ladies  of  Borne 
and  others,  who  for  love  of  show  frequented  the  amphi* 
theatre  to  view  the  bloody  contests  of  gladiators.  Not 
only  were  they  destined  to  this  but  they  must  fight  wild 
beasts  like  slaves*  The  great  auditorium  was  crowded  witb 
speotatoivt,  among  when  beat  true  hearts  for  humanity  and 
fairness.  A  chamcterastic  of  die  great  gladiatorial  gamea 
always  had  been  and.  still  was  at  that  time,  that  of  demo* 
citaoyl  All  classes,  rich,  poor,  the  eminent  and  the  lowly- 
alike  had  seats;  and  aa  there  was  at  that  moment  a  fierce 
wair  of  tactics  raging  between  the  labor  organizations  and 
the  aristocracy  and  as  a  stpong  partisanship  existed  against 
Aqi)illiuB  and  ev^y  one  of  the  praetors  who  had  been  sent 
out  against  the  slaves  and  freedmen  fightiqg  tor  liberty  in 
Sicily,  it  was  very  natural  that  such  a  party  would  numer- 
Qusly  attend  the  great  ovation,  if  for  nothing  more  than  to 
pick  up  points  against  this  aristocmt  whom  they  hated. 

When  the  convicts  arrived  in  chains,  trembling  with 
disappointment  and  broken  hearts  and  like  the  wild  lions, 
tigers  and   hyenas  they  were  to  fight^  found  themselves 

« liyy,  LXIX.  EpiL  adfin»  "  M.  AqniDio*  proconaol  in  SiciUa  bdlam  civfl* 
cscitatnm  confecit.  Haxius  wa»  ona  ol  tiie  coiisula  of  this  year,  and  Diodocn^ 
teilB  ua  that  AqnilUna  waa  the  other.  TUa  looks  doubtful.  Rome  was  at  that 
moment  inyolved  in  the  fierce  agrarian  agitationa:  Gf.  id,  "  et  oum  legem  agra- 
riam  per  Tim  tollisaet."  etc.  True,  Livy  may  reier  to  hia  proconaolahip  aa  \yAng 
the  extension  of  hia  service  in  Sicily  through  the  next  two  years,  (B.  G.  90),  aa 
the  war  did- not  cloee  for  2  years  alter  the  battle.  Again  thia  may  rectify  th» 
discrepancy  in  Aquillius'  inscription.    See  note  61. 
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tbrnst  loose  and  suddenly  given  knives  and  other  weapons, 
tbey  all  mntaally,  in  presence  of  the  grt^at  throng  frenzied 
with  wine,  nervously  bettinjx,  many  in  anticipation  of  behold- 
ing blood  spurting  from  their  nakod  forms,  solemnly  agreed 
to  become  each  others'  mutual  exterminators. 

Satyros  led  the  mutual  fratricide.  Seizing  their  wenpons 
they  rushed  upon  each  other  withtdl  the  fury  to  which  they 
had  for  5  years  been  wont.  The  audience  were  thrilled 
and  astonished.  The  heroic  fellows,  one  after  anoiher, 
fell,  gashed  and  pierced  with  their  own  daggers;  while 
the  remaining  warriors,  girding  their  courage  by  the  ex- 
citement and  din,  drove  the  knife  deep  into  each  others' 
brave  hearts.  All  had  fallen  and  lay  gasping,  the  hot  blood 
draining  their  bodies  of  both  spirit  and  vitalitv.  Satyros, 
the  powerful  Qreek,  was  still  upon  his  feet.  Without  fal- 
tering he  drove  his  weapon  deep  into  his  own  breast  and  thus 
triumphantly  expired. 

This  magnificent  stroke  of  courage  recoiled  badly  against 
the  perfidious  Aquillius  who  had  treacherously  lied  them 
out  of  their  lives.  The  word  rang  out  that  the  glory  of 
these  brave  men's  fall  was  infinitely  grander  than  that  of 
the  wretch  whose  vanity  was  to  be  puffed  by  an  ovation.*^ 
A  reaction  then  and  there  set  in  against  the  fellow  and  one 
L.  FufiuS|  soon  afterwards  brought  suit  against  him  tor  ex- 
tortion and  malfeasance  which  was  so  energetically  pressed 
that  the  great  orator  Antonius  had  to  be  engaged  to  save 
his  life.  He  was  retained  for  the  trial  and  succeeded  only 
by  seizing  Aquillius,  and  tearing  open  ids  clothing  during 
an  impassioned  gush  of  eloquence,  and  exhibiting  to  the  peo- 
ple the  wounds  which  he. had  actually  received  in  the  duel 
with  Athenion  at  the  battle  before  Macella.^  But  even  thia 
did  not  save  the  fellow's  life;  for  where  there  lurks  an  enemy 
in  public  opinion  there  also  lurks  a  means.  Aquillius  who 
afterwards  fell  a  prisoner  to  Mithridates  was  taken  to  Per- 
gamus  and  in  a  horrible  manner  was  tied  back'^down  upon 
a  stone  and  held  there  while  the  gold  melters  poured  a  la- 
dle full  pf  melted  gold  down  his  throaf 

•1  Viele  meinten,  grbsger  Mi  4er  Bahm  der  GefUlenon  als  der  Bolun  dM 
ttberlebenden  Siegers."  SieiUgehe  Skknenkriege,  S.  31. 

M  Liyy,  Bpitome  to  book  LXX.  "  Cum  M.  AqnlUifts  de  peooniis  repetnndis 
cauam  dioeret,  ipa«  judices  rogare  noluit.  M.  AntoniaB.  qai  proeoperorabat, 
tonicam  a  pectore  ejus  dJaoidit,  at  boneataa  cicatrioea  oatenderet,  incrabitaatiir 
abaolutos  est." 

m  PUny,  Not  Hist,  XXXUI.  14.  "Neo  Jam  Qidrititim  sUqno.  sed  amyerso 
nomine  Bomano  inlUni,  rex  Mithridates  Aqnuio  duci  capto,  aarum  in  os  inludit ' 
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Lacallus  and  Servilias,  the  pnetors  whom  Athenion  liad 
defeated  and  driven  irom  Sicily,  as  we  have  related,  were 
alto  both  accused  of  robbery  and  malfeasance  in  office  and 
banished  from  Borne  into  perpetual  exile/* 

f  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  early  oommentatorB  misunderstand  the 
troe  principles  involved  in  this  great  war.  or  that  they  misapply  the  true  ftcta 
in  the  caae.  Both  Granier  and  Gr  Brian  fail  to  comprehend  at  all  that  there  ex- 
isted a  socialistic  cult  of  great  but  secret  iniluence  which  had  a  powerful  efTeofe 
upon  the  minds  of  the  men  involved  in  all  those  troubles.  Qranier,  Hiitoirt  du 
Clatsa  Ouvritrei,  p.  496,  characterizes  them  as  "  bandits,**  as  follows:  "  Un  trait 
fort  ceract6ristiqae,  et  qui  ftit  commun  i  Eunus  et  i  Ath6nion,  o'est  qu'en  se  r6- 
voltant  ils  n'eorent  ni  I'un  nl  I'autre  I'id^e  d'abolir  I'esdavage  et  d'6tabhr  I'^galit^ 
A  peine  au  milieu  de  leurs  armdes,  ils  se  h&tdrent  d'oublier  qu'ils  avaient  le  con 
pel6  par  la  ohaSne.  et  de  gonter  aveo  d61icee  les  pr6rogativea  de  la  seigneurie, 
D'abord,  ce  qui  est  facile  a  croire,  les  ch&teaux,  lea  yillagea,  lea  viUes,  furent  mia 
au  pillage."  So  Mr.  James  Bronterre  O'Brien,  an  honest  and  kind-heitrted  writer 
who  devoted  his  life  to  his  feUow^men,  amid  persecutions,  likewise  misunder- 
stands the  ancients.  He  says  {Bite,  BrogresM  and  P/uuet  qf  Human  Slaverff, p.  81), 
apeaking  of  upholding  the  dignity  of  haman  nature,  that  in  these  conflicts  '*  there 
was  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  harsh  conduct  of  masters  and  the  violation  of 
workhouse  rules  were  the  motive  power  of  each  revolt."  The  fact  is  that  the 
workhouses  he  mentions  were,  as  we  have  shown,  dungeons,  oiten  underground 
and  intolerable  hells ;  and  those  poor  people  were  chained  down  in  them,  and 
In  the  morning  marched  in  chains  to  the  fields.  The  syatematised  workhouaea 
with  which  these  writdrs  beciune  confounded,  were  those  of  the  later  Augustan 
age.  To  get  into  the  ergoMum  of  Sicily  or  Italy  before  the  emperors,  was  a  ser- 
ious thing,  and  we  know  of  no  rules  whatever  in  Sicily  restricting  the  master's 
will.  He  could  kill  his  slave  or  keep  him  without  rule.  Mr.  CBilen  and  M. 
Granier  de  Cassagnac  are  both  entirely  wrong  in  saying  that  there  was  neither 
premeditation  nor  purpose  in  thesd  great  revolts.  They  charge  against  Eunus 
and  Athenion  that  '^  they  began  forthwith  to  ape  the  pomp  and  the  circumstanos 
of  their  oppressors."  Every  action  of  Eunus  and  of^Athenlon  on  the  contrary, 
was  incontestably  pre-determined;  and  the  flre-spitting  prestigiation  of  Eunus 
and  Satyros,  as  well  as  the  purple  and  silver  staff  of  Athenion,  were  indispensa- 
ble to  inspire  thetr  uncouth,  superstitious  soldiers  with  feeUngs  of  awe  and  rsir* 
erence,  necessary  to  osdir  and  discipUns.   In  fiMit  this  was  the  key  to  thslr  i 
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SPARTACUS. 

THE  IRASCIBLE   PLAN  TESTED  ON  AN 
ENORMOUS  SCALE. 

Eisiy  V10188ITUDE8  and  Fall  of  a  Great  General^The  Strike  of 
the  G-ladiators — G-rievances  that  led  to  the  Trouble— Growth 
of  Slavery  through  Usurpation  of  the  Land  by  the  arrogant 
Optimates — What  is  known  of  Spartacus  before  being  Sold 
into  Slavery — Bolt  of  the  78  Gladiators  from  the  Ergashdum 
of  Lentulus  at  Capua — Escape  of  the  Runaways — How  ther 
seized  Weapons — ^Vesuvius — First  Battle — ^Battle  of  the  01if» 
— Rout  ot  Clodius — Second  Battle — Destruction  of  a  Prssto- 
rian  Army — ^Battle  of  the  Mineral  Baths — Great  Increase  6f 
the  Rebel  Force — ^From  a  petty  Strike  it  assumes  the  Propor- 
tions of  Revolution — Fourth  Battle ;  Hilt  to  Hilt  with  Va- 
rinius — Destruction  of  the  Main  Army  of  the  Roman*;— Win- 
ter Quarters  of  Spartacus  at  Metapontem — Honor,  Discipline 
and  Temperance  of  the  Workingmen — Proo&  by  Pliny  and 
Plutarch—Coalition  with  the  Organized  Laborer8  of  Italy — 
Uses  of  Gold  and  other  Ornaments  Forbidden-  -Wine  Ban- 
ished— Great  Numbers  Employed  in  the  Armories  of  Sparta- 
cus— ^Fiflh  Battle — Battle  of  Mt.  Garganus — Ambuscade  of 
Arrius — ^Overthrow  and  Death  ofCrixus — Sixth  Battle — 
Spartacus  Destroys  the  Consular  Army  of  Poplicola — Sev- 
enth Battle— Great  Conflict  of  the  River  Po— Uverthrow  of 
Cassius  and  Defeat  of  the  10,000  Romans — Spartacus,  now 
Master,  assumes  the  Offensive— Eighth  Battle — ^Lentulus  De- 
feated ;  Great  Army  nearly  annihilated — Mortification  and 
Terror  of  the  Romans — ^Ninth  Battle— Mlutina — Proconsul 
Cagsius  again  Routed  in  a  Disastrous  Confllotwith  the  wary 
Gladiator— Spartacus  now  obliged  to  contend  with  the  De- 
mon of  Insubordination — Crassus  elected  Consul — ^Reverses 
Begin — On  down  to  Rheginm — Sedition,  Treachery^  Betrayal 
—Workingmen's  own  Jealousies,  Insubordination  and  Lack 
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of  Diplomacy  cause  their  final  Ruin — ^Tenth  Battle->Scaling 
of  the  Six  Mile  Ramparts  by  Spartacns — Battle  of  Croton — 
Destructipn  of  the  Seceders,  Granicus  and  Castus — Obstinate 
Fighting — Spartacus  arrives  and  checks  the  Carnage — Pe- 
telia,  the  Eleventh  Battle— Victory— Twelfth  Battle;  Silams- 
— Last  and  most  Bloody  Encounter — Spartacus,  stabbing  hi» 
Horse,  Rushes  sword  drawn,  in  search  of  Orassns — Heaps 
of  the  slain— Dying  like  a  King— End  of  the  War— The  great 
Supplicium — Pompey  and  Cra^us,  emulous  of  meagre  Hon- 
ors— Inhuman  Cruelties — Awful  Wreaking  of  Vengeance  on 
the  Cross — Dangling  Bodies  of  6,000  Crucified  Workingmen 
along  the  Appian  Way — Thousands  of  Others  crucified — Ut- 
ter Failure  of  the  Irascible  Flan  of  Deliverance. 


As  physical  science  informs  ns  of  convulsions  in  nature 
called  by  geologists,  the  Permian  age  which  brought  the 
palaeozoic  era  to  an  end  and  left,  after  its  prodigious  up- 
heavals, the  calm  in  which  we  live,  so  historical  fragmenta 
and  paheographs  inform  us  of  great  social  cataclysms  im- 
mediately preceding  the  immense  calm  that  began  to  en- 
velop human  society  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  rooted 
into  it  by  the  visit  and  labors  of  Jesus.  The  desperate  so- 
cial upheaval  here  referred  to — the  last  in  the  line — was 
that  of  the  gladiators  under  Spartacus,  B.  G.  74-70. 

In  introducing  this  mighty  conflict  of  Spartacus — the 
greatest  and  last  of  all  the  ancient  struggles  coming  into 
our  categories  of  the  **  irascible  **  against  the  **  concupis- 
cent," and  undertaken  by  labor,  in  its  plan  of  salvation 
from  the  horrors  of  slavery  and  suffering — ^we  find  it  nec- 
essary to  sketeh  an  outline  of  the  condition  virhich  matters 
were  in  during  the  century  preceding  the  advent  of  Jesus, 
who  was  the  next  reformer  in  chronological  order. 

Of  all  the  methods  of  systematic  cruelty  practiced  upon 
the  ancient  lowly,  that  of  the  gladiatorial  games  excelled ; 
and  it  is  our  duty,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  see  the 
whole  truth  laid  bare,  which  actuated  this  rebellion,  to 
quote  a  few  specimen  descriptions  of  that  ferocious 
amusement,  from  the  authors  and  the  slabs.  Athenaeus, 
quoting  the  lost  work  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  describes 
in  unmistakable  language,  the  horrible  custom  common 
at  that  time.  He  says  it  was  a  common  thing  for  rich 
men  to  invite  guests  to  dinner  and  after  the  wine  and 
other  intoxicating  stimulants  began  to  madden  them,  to 
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Sntroduod  gladiators  into  some  ring  or  private  amphithe- 
jdare.  As  these  poor  creatures,  driven  by  the  foreman  to 
£ght,  out  each  others'  throats,  boisterous  applause  and 
laughter  at  the  scene  were  indulged  in.  Sometimes  beau- 
tiful women  were  thus  forced  to  attack  and  butcher 
«ach  other  in  the  same  manner  as  the  men.  Large 
«ums  of  money  were  paid  for  these  innocent  victims,  for 
txo  other  purpose  than  to  toy  with  this  inhuman  passion 
in  the  male  and  female  guests,  for  beholding  atrocities  of 
this  ghastly  nature  while  they  wallowed  in  inebriate  and 
lascivious  beastliness.  Often  small  children  were  driven 
naked  into  the  arena,  given  knives,  and  forced,  for  the 
Amusement  of  these  truculent  nobles,  to  struggle  in  the 
awful  qualms  of  danger  and  death  untU  the  little  innocents, 
«one  or  more,  fell  dying  in  their  bath  of  blood.^ 

Gladiatorial  games,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  chapter, 
•on  amusements,  were  the  real  origin  of  wakes ;  and  of  this 
we  possess  the  evidence  of  Valerius  Maximus.  Some  264 
jears  before  Christ,  two  brothers  named  Marcus  and 
Deoimus  Brutus,  on  the  death  of  their  father,  a  lord  of  a 
^ens,  possessing  slaves,  held  in  his  honor  and  at  his  fun- 
eral, a  gladiatorial  combat.  There  being  no  amphitheatre 
at  that  early  date,  the  Forum  Boarium  was  used,  and  a 
permit  was  granted  by  the  city.  Appius  Claudius  and 
M.  Fulvius  were  the  consuls.'  One  need  not  wonder  that 
a  licence  was  granted  to  butcher  workingmen  by  a  mons- 
ter like  Appius  Claudius.    He  bated  them  and  was  strug- 

1  Schambach,  Der  Italigche  SdavenauMand,  S.  7-S,  quotes  in  proof  of  this, 
Nicolans  Damasceous,  indirectly  aa  follows:  '*In  dem  gewaltlgen  Gescliichts- 
werke  des  Nicolaut  Damascenus  warde  der  Sklavenkrieg  in  110,  Bnche  geban- 
<delt,  ana  dem  nns  bei  Athen,  IV,  pag.  153  F.  (fragm.  84  Bei  MUIler  fnuj^m.  hist. 

S'aec.  in,  pag.  417)  einFriunnent  ertialten  ist,  welches  in  der  von  M.  gegebenen 
teiniQChea  TJebersetzang,  die  ich  der  Allgemainverst&ndlichkeit  wegen  stattdes 
friechlschen  Teztes  hier  gebe,  foleendermassen  laatet:  Nicolans  Damascenns, 
eripateticae  sectae  philosophus,  libro  historiaram  decimo  supra  centesimnm 
Romanos  scribit  inter  coenandamgladiatorninparia  committere  solitos,  his  ver- 
bis: gladiatoram  aatem  spectacala  non  solum  in  publicis  conventibns  et  ampbi- 
theatns  ednnt  Homanl,  invecto  ab  Etruscis  more,  sed  etiam  inter  epulas.  Itaque 
amicos  adcoenam  iuvitant  interdum.  turn  ut  alia,  turn  nt  duo  trlave  gladiatorum 
paria  dimicantia  lis  ezhibeant.  Igitnr  postqnam  vino  ac  dapibns  sese  ingurgita- 
runt.  introdaci  Jnbent  gladiatores;  quorum  ubi  qnis  jugnlatnr,  universi  convivao 
Dlaulunt  eo  spectaculo  ezhilarati.  Quidem  etiam  in  testamento  Jussit  mulieres 
loruiobas,  quas  emerat,  ferro  inter  sa  dimicare ;  alius  item  pueros  imnuberes, 
quos  in  deliciis  habuerat.  Sed  popolus  eam  atrocitatem  detestatns  testaiuentum 
eorum  irritam  esse  jussit.  Das  Ganze  macht  den  Mndruck,  als  habe  es  zur  Mo- 
tivirung  des  Aufstandes  gedient." 

s  Valerius  Maximus,  I)t  Spactaculu,  7;  "Gladiatoriummnnusprimum  Romas 
Saturn  est  in  foro  boario,  Ap.  r!iaadio,  M. Fulvio Coss.  dedernnt  M.  A  D.BmtL 
funebri  memoria  patris  cine.et  honosando.  Athletarum  certamen4M.  Scaun 
ftractnm  est  mnnincentia. " 
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gling  to  sappresB  them  and  their  tmions  even  at  that  early 
time.  Thyse,  who  arranged  the  Lngdnnum  edition  of 
Yaleritis  Maximus,  adds  that  fllayes  were  saorifioed  on  fu- 
neral occasions  of  such  men.'  The  origin  then  is  fetish 
and  belongs  to,  and  must,  like  many  other  inhuTnan  rites, 
and  practices,  be  charged  to  religion. 

As  an  instance  that  gladiators  were  the  game  of  priests 
and  priestcraft  not  only  at  Rome,  but  even  in  North 
America  among  the  less  ancient  Aztecs,  we  may  cite  Ban- 
croft^ on  the  Nahuas.  He  says,  speaking  of  the  feast  of 
Xipe:  ''The  next  day  another  batch  of  prisoners  called 
oavanHy  whose  top  hair  had  been  shaved,  were  brought 
out  for  sacrifice.  In  the  meantime  a  number  of  young 
men  also  named  tototeetiy  began  a  gladiatorial  game,  a  bur- 
lesque on  the  real  combat  to  follow,  dressing  themselvea 
in  the  skins  of  the  flayed  (human)  victim&" 

The  story  of  these  victims  is  told  on  the  preceding  pag# 
as  follows:  **  Let  us  now  proceed  with  the  feast  of  Xipe. 
We  left  a  part  of  the  doomed  victims  on  their  way  to 
death.  Arrived  ttt  the  summit  of  the  temple  each  one  is 
led  in  turn  to  the  alter  of  sacrifice,  seized  by  the  grim, 
merciless  priests,  and  thrown  upon  the  stone;  the  high- 
priest  draws  near,  the  knife  is  lifted,  there  is  one  great 
cry  of  agony,  a  shuffle  of  feet  as  the  assistants  are  swayed 
to  and  ho  by  the  death-struggles  of  their  victim,  then  all 
is  silent  save  the  mutterings  of  the  high-priest  as  high  in 
air  he  holds  the  smoking  heart,  while  from  far  down  be- 
neath comes  a  low  hiun  of  admiration  from  the  thousands 
of  upturned  f  aces.^ 

This  pictiure  almost  exactly  corresponds  with  the  glad- 
iatorial horrors  of  the  time  of  Spartacus  at  Rome,  Capua 

t  Ttayali,  BeeentiofUhMLuffd,  SotavorttMi,  1651 :  "Gladistomm  mnnag.  OriM 
GladSatorum  a  re  fnnebii:  eTempIum  sb  HetnibClB,  At  fortasse  Hetraaei  IpsiA 
GrsBCia.  Undecunqne  exemplnm,  causa  tamen  ani)  oriso  foous.  Nam  quoniam 
olim  animas  def anctoram  hnmano  eanguine  pfopltiarf  creditum  erac.  capUvos 
▼el  alto  iogenio  servos  mercati  in  ezseqaiis  immelabant.  Postea  placnit  impie- 
katem  Tolnptate  adambrare:  itaqae  duos  paraverant,  armis  quibns  tnnc  et  qual- 
iter  poterant  eruditos,  mox  edicto  die  feriarum,  apad  tamttlos  erogabant.  Hsm 
mimeris  origo.  Atque  Gladiatores  illi  &  basti  cineribas  Bastuarii  dicti.  Lipsiva 
Oladiatorivm  munus,  Vulgo,  gladiatomm,  quod  gladlatoriam  Livio  aliisque  dl- 
citor :  non  enim  gladiatorum  munus  iUnd  erat,  sed  ctjus  qoi  gladiatores  pngnantea 
populo  ezhibebat."    pp.  170-171. 

4  Bancroft,  Native  Races,  Vol.  II,  pp .  858-859.  These  horrors  were  extracted 
from  tbc  histories  of  Las  Casas,  Clayigero,  Gomorra  and  others.  The  Cbristiana 
were  f arioas  against  the  practice  and  broke  it  up,  for  which  they  have  been 
maligned.  There  seems  indeed  no  doubt  that  in  breaking  it  up  they  committer 
faults ;  but  the  great  anti-slavery  movement  of  Las  Casas,  which  warred  against 
every  cruelty,  freed  Mexico  from  these  two  pests  long  ago. 
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and  hnndreds  of  proTinoial  towns  all  over  Italy.    Where 
history  fails  the  inscriptions  come  to  the  front  with  theii 
irrepressible  language,  making  up  the  gape.    These  ar« 
seemingly  innumerable.     A  peculiar  character  resembling 
the  Greek  theta  expresses  the  violent  death  of  the  gladia 
tor  mentioned  on  the  slab.     Orelli's  catalogue  entitled  Re 
Scenica  teems  with  them.*    As  a  rule  they  may  be  consid 
ered  epitaphs;    for  after  the  dead   gladiator  had  bee» 
dragged  off  the  sands  his  body  was  generally  given  up  t¥ 
his  fnends,  some  of  whom  were  organized  in  the  numer^ 
ous  unions,  and  hence  the  occasional  laudatory  words  ok 
his  character,  his  affection  for  his  family,  bis  skill  in  thf 
use  of  weapons. 

But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  these  poor  peo- 
ple had  a  mutual  or  reciprocatory  terror  of  these  scenes 
which  were  almost  sure  to  terminate  only  with  their  lives 

When  M.  Valerius  Lsevinus  died  B.  0.  200,  his  son» 
forced  fifty  of  the  old  man's  slaves  to  begore  his  grav* 
with  their  blood.  Flaminius,  26  years  later,  on  the  occft- 
■ion  of  his  father's  death,  caused  74  gladiators  who  hs4 
been  hired  for  the  service,  to  balm  with  their  blood  hi» 
ghost  about  to  be  deposited  under  the  sacred  hearth.  Tht 
emperor  Trajn  once  ordered  a  vast  gladiatorial  orgi« 
lasting  123  days.    Not  less  than  10,000  gladiators  wert 

i-  OrellliiB,  InteriptionuM  Latinarium  SeUetarum  OollectiOt  Nos.  2,AM.    *'  Poev 

Mob,  Syras  lAnlsta  ad  Aram  Forinarum abi  negotiatorem  familii* 

|dadiatori»  habes ;  8,05tf  ia  a  alab  on  wnioh  are  lettered  certain  data  abont  oite 
Cornelias  Frontin  ;  how  he  won  libertyat  the  great  frames  and  liberty  for  htt 
diildren.    It  was  foond  on  the  Appian  Way  and  eatalogaed  by  Mar.  No.  620,  4 . 
2,554;  2,050  is  one  of  which  considerable  mention  has  been  made:  **InBcrlp 
tiones  ffladiatorisB  in  Opere  mnslvo  RomiB  Msnervato  apad  Marinl,  AtH.  1,  n 
166."    It  is  two  inscriptions  In  one,  reoordlag  the  death  by  the  steel  of  both 
'*  Astianax.  vicit.  Kalendio '  death ),  A  stianax,  Kalendio  (death  or  killed ).    Quibnr 
pagnantibos  Simmachas  ferram  Maternas  habills  mislt."    So  No.  2,556,  remarlr 
able  inscriptions  discovered  at  Pompeii,  showing  that  gladiators  fought  witi 
wild  beasts     Bomenelli,  Viaggio  a  Pompeii.  Rome,  I,  p.  82.    Another  (No  2,545  \ 
teUs  in  the  words  of  an  epitaph,  more  than  a  chapter  of  historf.    A  gladiator  ha(' 
fonght  eight  times  in  these  games  oetore  he  fell,  and  so  skiilfally  hadhedea 
patched  his  fellow  adversaries  whom  the  betters  had  pitted  against  him  that  hn 
received  floral  decorations  and  much  applause.   But  we  have  not  space  to  mem 
tion  more  tluui  a  few  of  the  extremely  numeroas  specimens.    As  to  the  average 
Tears  which  gladiators  lived  we  ftnd  these  data  carefully  flgnred  by  SchambaL> 
nom  the  Inscriptions  of  Orelll  as  follows :  '*  Ueber  sein  Alter  "  (meaning  the  t^fk- 
of  Spartacas) '^ist  tins  zwar  von  den  Alten  nichts  berichtet;  trotxdem  macn 
dIeserPanct  nochnicht  die  gr5ssten  Schwierigkeiten.    Das  man  zn  i<echteii 
.  vorwiegend  Leate  in  Jangen  oder  mlttleren  Lebensjahren  wahlte,  ist  naittrlich 
die  erhaltenen  Sepalcralinschriften  anf  gefallenen  Fechter  bestatigen  dies.    W* 
flnden  in  den  Inscr.  lat.  ed  HAsenb.  e(  Orelli  folgende  Todesjahre  verzeichnei 
22  rnr.  2,572),  27  (nr.  2.522),  30  (nr.  2,571),  46  (nr.  2,590).  und  echwerliO 
wird  das  zaletat  sngegebene  Leben»^ahr  df  ters  Uberschritten  sein     Wir  werdet 
also  nicht  weitfehigehen,  wennwir  ons  Spartacns  als  einen  Mann  zwischea 
80  and  40  vorstellen?'    ItaUicher  Sklavenat^fttand^  S.  15-16. 
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obKged  to  ^hi  and  die  in  &e  combat  lor  the  worse  than 
beastly  gratification  of  that  degenerate  humanity. 

At  Gapna,  Pompeii,  Prseneste,  Ravenna,  Alexandria  in 
upper  Etroria,  even  in  Gkiul  and  among  the  Germany 
these  games  of  gladiatorial  carnage  were  fashionable. 
Commodus  upheld  them,  Domitian  extended  them,  and 
finally,  and  to  their  shame  be  it  said,  even  the  ChristianB 
thentselYes  left  the  noble  principles  and  precepts  of  their 
master  and  for  the  paltry  baubles  of  adulation  and  of  im- 
perial favor,  fell  back  into  the  ghastly  heathenism  of  the 
amphitheatre/  But  fortunately  for  future  civilization, 
this  did  not  occur  until  the  cult  of  the  so-called  early 
Christians  had  firmly  taken  root  among  workingmen,  the 
terrible  svstem's  victims ;  and  even  to  this  day  it  is  this 
element  uiat  alone  is  manfully  fighting  and  resisting  cruelty. 

De  Quincey,  in  his  characteristic  language,  tells  the 
story  of  Caligula  who  took  delight  in  feedmg  tiie  wild  ani- 
mals of  the  amphitheatres  with  the  quivering  flesh  of  hu- 
man beings.  Me  brings  his  story  in,  inddentaUy,  as  bm 
instance  as  follows: 

**  On  some  occasion  it  happened  that  a  dearth  prevailed, 
either  generally  of  cattle,  or  of  such  cattle  as  were  used 
for  feeding  the  wild  beasts  reserved  for  the  bloody  exhibi- 
tions of  the  amphitheatre.  Food  could  be  had  and  per- 
haps at  no  very  exorbitant  price,  but  on  terms  somewhat 
higher  than  the  ordinary  market  price.  A  slight  excuse 
served  with  Caligula  for  acts  the  most  monstrous.  In- 
stantly repairing  to  the  public  jails  and  causing  all  the 
prisoners  to  pass  in  review  before  him  custodiarum  aeriem 
recognoscens^  he  pointed  to  two  bald-headed  men,  and  or- 
dered that  the  whole  file  of  the  intermediate  persons  should 
be  marched  off  to  the  dens  of  the  wild  beasts.  *  Tell  them 
off '  said  he,  'from  the  bald  man  to  the  bald  man.'  Yet 
these  were  prisoners  committed,  not  for  punishment,  but 
trial."  ^ 

From  the  earliest  times  of  which  history  gives  any  record, 
brigandage  or  marauding  was  not  only  common  but  in 
many  countries  quite  popular.^   It  was  the  natural  outcome 

# 

*  Gnhl  and  Koner,  Ltfe  qflke  OreeJa  and  BomatUy  pp.  654-666. 

f  De  Qaincy,  Ancient  Hiitories  and  AntiquUieu  pp  88-9. 

8  Carey.  Fi-inciplet  of  Social  Science^  Vol.  I  p.  18§.  Kent  Is  original  brigand- 
ase  di  fferen  tiated  by  refinement.  *'  Opportunity  makofi  tbe  robber,  and  the  moat 
sarinc  among  them  becomes  the  leader  of  the  band.    One  by  one,  the  people 
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of  the  competitiye  syBtem,  forcing  the  patricians  or  aen$ 
families  of  nigh-bom  rank,  to  co-operate  with  each  other, 
and  in  Greece,  to  form  interprotective  fratries,  in  Borne, 
curies*  which  may  be  regarded  as  first  evidences  of  that 
differentiation  that  made  nations  out  of  isolated  familie&^* 
Much  of  this  marauding  spirit  was  the  result  of  their 
abuse  practiced  against  slayes  whose  intelligent  sensibili- 
ties to  maltreatment  they  little  understood.  Although 
those  slaves  had  neither  social  or  political  liberty  they 
had  minds  and  strong  physical  vitahty.^^  These  they  of- 
ten used  in  self  defense.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  them 
to  take  control  of  their  own  lives,  escape  into  the  mount- 
ains whose  caverns  and  jungles  afforded  them  protection, 
and  organize  nightly  expeditions  against  those  whom  they 
considered  their  common  foe.  Some  of  them  beckme  bold 
and  chivalrous  bandits.  Only  on  extremely  rare  occasions 
does  their  history  appear  in  the  writings  of  the  chroni- 
clers of  their  times  probably  because  of  the  contempt  for 
them  as  being  mere  property,  which  was  entertained  by 
the  ruling  society,  whose  interests  the  historians  were  of- 
ten forced  to  serve. 

Historians  were  mostly  of  the  aristocratic  or  noble 
stock ;  because,  as  their  business  was  to  record  the  deeds 
of  heroes,  the  laboring  race  was  considered  too  insignifi* 
cant  to  do  that  work.  So  in  earlier  times  soldiers  were 
of  nobler  stock  than  workingmen,  for  the  same  reason. 
Thus  we  find  in  almost  every  instance,  that  historians 
were  of  noble  blood,  wliile  sculptors,  architects,  poets  and 
teachers  were  descendents  from  the  slaves.^* 

vrho  desire  to  live  by  tbelr  own  labor  are  plundered ;  and  tbus  are  they  wbo  pre- 
fer the  work  of  plunder  enabled  to  pass  their  time  In  dissipfltion.  The  leader 
divides  the  spoil,  and  with  its  help  is  enabled  to  augment  the  nnmber  of  his  fol- 
lowers ,  and  tnns  to  enlarge  the  sphere  or  his  depredations.  With  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  little  community,  he  is  led,  however,  to  commute  with  them  for  a 
certain  share  of  their  produce,  which  he  calls  rent,  or  tax  or  taille." 

*  For  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  gentet  or  gentiles  which  we  designate 
the  gen»  families,  see  Morgan*8  Anrient  Society,  Chapter  II,  pp.  62-70. 

10  Florns,  lib.  Ill,  cap.  20.  |1,  (Fisher)  denies  tnis,  unable  to  understand  the 
posttbilitv  of  equality  by  merit.  "  Nam  etsi  ipsi  (meaning  slaves  as  compared 
with  gladiators)  per  fortunam  In  omnia  obnoui ;  tamen  quasi  secundum  homi- 
nnm  genus  sunt.^'    (Note  C). 

11  Fostel  de  Coulanges,  La  Citi  Antique,  p.  118,  chap.  X.  **  La  signification 
▼rsie  Aefamilia  est  propri6t6 :  elle  designe  le  champ,  la  maison,  Targent,  les  es- 
claves,  etc.'*    The  word  thus  developed  politically  and  covered  oities  and  nations. 

i^Granier,  HitUnre  des  Classes  Ouvrt^es^  chap.  XVI.  Also  chap.  XI,  pp.  248- 
S44;  Lncian,  Somnium,  §.  6-9;  Consult  Dramann  s  remarks  Arbeiter  und  Com- 
munisten  in  Oriechenland  und  Rom.,  S.  29-80.  Miller,  Origin  of  Banks,  chap.  VI, 
p.  8#8 :  **Tbe  ancient  institution  by  which  every  one  who  is  able  to  bear  arm9 
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Among  ihe  most  remarkable  of  the  worldngmen  of  an- 
cient days  whose  genius  revolted  into  rebellion  against 
the  servile  condition,  was  Spartacns.  Jadging  from  pece- 
meal  evidence,  scantOy,  and  we  might  also  say,  stingily 
announced  by  the  historians  of  las  time,  the  deeds  of 
Spartacns,  for  valor,  for  success,  for  magnitude,  and  for 
the  terror  they  struck  into  the  hearts  of  the  proud  Rom- 
ans, were  equal  if  not  superior  to  those  of  EUomibaL  The 
more  our  investigation  of  the  darkened  facts  reveals  the 
sagacity  and  purity  of  this  man,  the  more  profound  be- 
comes the  respect  and  the  more  intense  the  admiration 
for  him  by  all  true  lovers  of  gallantry  and  freedom.  In 
fiict,  there  are  interests  astir  in  the  human  breast  which 
must  le%d  to  a  more  searching  acquaintance  with  the 
fountains  at  the  social  penetralia  of  the  times,  that  bubbled 
forth  imder  his  terrible  hand  and  shook  the  social  and  po- 
litical world  from  center  to  surface,  paling  the  senators 
and  tribimes  at  Home. 

Spartacns  was,  in  all  respects  a  workingman.  He  had 
no  ornamental  initials  attached  to  his  name,  such  as  be- 
token any  claim  to  privileged  ancestry.  It  was  simply 
Spartacns.'* 

l8  xeqttiied  to  appeftr  in  tlie  Held  at  his  own  eharii^"  This  of  ttself  preclndet 
the  lowly  who  nave  no  sach  economical  means,  from  being  soldiers,  and  shows 
tbe  entire  absence  in  the  early  ages,  of  the  now  prevailing  sociaUstie  mode  of 
levying  and  supporting  armies  by  the  state.  See  also  Gnlu  and  Koner,  lAfe  oj 
Ihe  Oreeki  and  Bomam :  '*  The  contempt  against  trades  expressed  by  Cicero  is  for- 
ther  illnstrated  by  tbe  fact  of  tradesmen  being  with  few  exceptions  debarred  from 
•erving  in  the  legions ; "  Dnimann,  Idem  BOmiteher  AbschniU,  8. 106.  so.  DicUer, 
confirms  the  statements  that  poets,  artists  and  other  workers  were  of  the  lowly 
cUws. 

u  FIor.,in,  20, 1.  "Bellum  Spartaco  dace  cpncitatnm  qno  nomine  appet- 
lem  neicio."  Mommsen,  Hutory  of  Bome,  vol.  IV,  p.  102,  Harpers'  ed.,  niee, 
beeanse  his  deeds  were  of  so  prodiffioas  a  magnitude,  to  make  him  a  member  or 
*  noble  family  of  the  Spartocids ;  bat  the  name  he  tramps  np  to  serve  this  silly 
eonceit  is  not  Spartacns  all :  it  was  Spardokos,  and  the  family  was  far  from  the 
home  of  onr  hero  while  the  time  of  their  career  was  equally  distant.  Mommsen'a 
exact  wordfl  translated  aro :  '*  Spartacns,  perhaps  a  scion  of  the  noble  family  of 
the  Spartocids  which  aitained  even  to  royal  honors  in  its  Thracian  home  and  in 
Pantlci^Meam,  had  served  among  the  Thracian  anxiliaries  in  the  Roman  army, 
had  deserted  and  gone  as  a  brigand  to  the  monntains,  and  had  been  there  recaiv 
tnred  and  destined  for  the  glacuatoriid  games."  Schambach  makes  this  v^uely 
conjectural,  and  sncceeds  only  in  repeating  the  well-known  fact  that  in  Thrace 
the  name  Bportox,  Sportokos  and  Spardokis  was  aboat  as  common  as  onr  name 
Smith.  He  says,  (ItaUsche  Sklavmaufgtcmd,  8. 16) :  ^  Dass  Spartacns  von  Geburt 
ein  Thraker  gewesen,  darin  stimmen  alle  Nachrichten  Uberein ;  Plntarch  rtket 
noch  hinan,  er  babe  einem  Nomadenstamme  angeh&rt.  £ine  thrakische  Stadt 
dleichen  Namens  wird  von  Stephanas  von  Byzan2,  s.  v.  erwahnt ;  ans  Thnc.  II, 
lOl  lemen  wir  einen  Glied  des  odrystschen  Kdnighanses  kennen,  das  den  Namen 
2iripdoieo«  fUhrt.  Dnrch  Inschriften  and  Mlinzen  iat  una  bezeugt,  das  in  dem 
bosporanischen  Herracherhanse  der  name  SiraproKOf  5f  ters  vorkam.  VgL  B5ckh 
Corp.  inscr.  gr.  II,  91.  115glich,  das  anch  nnser  Spartacns  in  seiner  Humat  den 
Bang  einea  fiSnptlings  schon  bekleidet  hat." 
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Like  all  other  prominent  persons  without  the  prestige 
of  high  rank  to  build  from,  Spartacua  rose  bj  his  own 
genius«  He  arose  amongst  his  fellow  slaves  in  the  year 
74  before  Christ.  This  was  precisely  the  time  correspond- 
ing with  the  movement  of  the  Boman  Senate  to  suppre^,^ 
.the  right  of  organization ;  ^^  and  serves  as  additional  evi- 
dence that  the  suppression  of  organization  among  work- 
ing'people  was  followed  by  a  great  struggle.  The  first  ap- 
pearance of  Spartacus  appears  to  have  been  sixteen  jears 
before  the  law  was  passed  suppressing  the  ancient  right 
of  organization.^  It  seems  evident,  that  threats  against 
the  Jus  coeundi,  or  law  permitting  free  organization,  were, 
at  the  time  Spartaous  makes  his  appearance,  being  pushed, 
with  great  fury  by  the  nobility,  on  the  slim  pretext  that 
thej  were  corrupting  the  poUtics  as  well  as  tfie  general 
morals  of  Rome.^*  But  we  know  from  the  accounts  of 
the  Gracchi  that  a  furious  dissention  was  all  along,  rag- 
ing against  the  unions  and  in  favor  of  the  suppression  of 
the  law  engraved  upon  the  Twelve  Tables  which  permitted 
free  organization;  and  the  fierce  hatred  of  the  patrician 
minority  of  the  Roman  people,  who  were  assuming  and 
monopolizing  the  public  lands  contrary  to  the  Licinian 
law — a  dead  letter — had  by  no  means  died  out^^  The 
fact  is,  that  although  this  great  social  feud  had  not 
cropped  out  in  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Spartacus  so 
as  to  be  much  mentioned  in  any  record  of  the  time,  yet 

14  See  acconnt  of  this  oppression  together  with  the  efforts  of  Clodlnt  snd 
Cicero  for  and  against  it.  in  chapter  xili.    Trade  Uhioru. 

i<^  Mommsen,  De  OoUegim  et  SodalicHs  Bonumorwn^  p.  73.  De  leaibut  wnlikl 
tollega  latit.  *'  Usane  ad  finem  saecali  septimi  hbemm  Jus  coenndl  mansit." 
The  year  Ab  Urbe  Condita  700.    Ssculam  septimnm,  was  &.  C,  58. 

1*  Mommsen  says  that  Asconicus  refers  to  the  year  66  before  Christ  in  th« 
following  words:    *'  Frequenter  turn  etiam  coetus  factiosorum  hominom  sine 

publica  auctoritate  malo  publico  flebant propter  quod  postea  collegia 

pluribus  legibua  sublata  sunt,"  Of  course  these  "  societies  of  pretentious  men 
without  authority  "  to  which  Asconius  refers,  are  the  trade  and  other  labor 
unions.    (Asoon.,  In  ComeL  p.  76.) 

17  Centralization  of  wealth  upon  individuals  was  at  this  time  about  at  its 
highest  pitch.  Formerly  even  the  lords  sometimes  worked  on  theseftnns. 
Pliny  can  hardly  believe  it,  though  he  enumerates  many,  Nak  Hitt,  jlviu,  3. 
Plutarch,  ^Slolon,  also  speaks  of  it.  But  working  with  one's  own  hands  in  Agri* 
culture  had  disappeared  by  the  time  of  Spartacus  and  everything  was  now  done 
by  slaves  and  f^eedmen.  See  Wallace,  Number  of  Manklndj  p.  123,  referring  to 
Plutarch,  Solon.  Solon  finding  that  the  very  poorest  ijreedmen  who,  if  they  did 
not  f  ".t  work,  were  seized  and  sold,  took  their  part  and  must  therefore  be  clsssed 
among  the  earliest  labor  reformers  on  record.  Not  only  l^artacus  bnt  great 
numbers  at  his  time  and  before  were  seized  and  sold  into  slavery,  dee  JBneyelo- 
ptBMa  BritannicOt  Vol.  XXI,  p,  653,  9th  edition.  Agathocles  tyrant  of  Syracuse 
after  murdering  10,000  of  the  people  of  Segesta  had  sold  the  rest  into  slavery.  B. 
0.807,    Schacbac'i,    S.  1-2,    Xahl  der  SkUwen. 
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ti  WM  there,  ready  to  be  kindled  into  flame  at  any  mo- 
ment and  by  any  daring  adventurer. 

The  most  terrible  enemy  of  the  plebeians,  or,  as  we 
prefer  to  call  them,  the  working  classes,  was  Cicero,** 
whose  sense  of  justice  was  confined  to  his  own  interpre- 
tation of  laws  favoring  the  privileged  class,  or  gem  fami-, 
lies.  Strange  to  say,  in  the  year  70  B.  C,  he  was  in  the 
act  of  prosecuting  Yerres,  the  praetor  of  Sicily,  for  acts  of 
rapacily  which  it  was  feared  would  again  cause  the  ser- 
vile war  to  flame  forth  in  that  island ;  a  subject  concern- 
ing which  we  shall  soon  have  more  to  say ;  but  a  short 
time  afterwards  we  find  him  violently  lampooning  the 
workingman  at  Rome  in  his  defense  of  the  laws  restrict- 
ing their  organization.  We  also  find  him  slurring  Clodius, 
whose  powerful  eloquence  succeeded  in  vindioalang  them 
for  a  tmie  and  in  bringing  odium  upon  his  name.  Study- 
ing the  causes  of  the  servile  war  of  this  period  from  a 
consultation  of  the  changes  which  occurred  in  the  Roman 
law,  and  bearing,  at  the  same  time,  a  close  scrutiny  of  the 
chronicled  events  such  as  are  sparingly  afforded  by  his- 
torians, together  with  such  as  we  find  engraved  on  the 
tablets  of  the  unions  before  and  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  restrictions  to  labor  organizations,  we  cannot  but 
see  that  the  wide-spread  disaffection  called  the  servile  war 
of  Spartacus  **  must  have  been  largely  caused  by  the  law 
prolubiting  and  threatening  to  prohilnt  free  right  of  com- 
bination. 

Though  little  is  known  of  the  birth  of  Spartacus,  the 
legend  goes  that  his  father  whom  he  much  loved  was  also 
a  captive  slave;  and  that  the  young  son  of  15  years,  as  he 
held  the  head  of  his  dying  parent^  chained  and  nailed  to 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  is  conjured  by  the  old  man  to  avenge  his 
death  ^  and  that,  like  Hannibal,  he  then  and  tliere  vowed 
vengeance  upon  his  powerful  enemies,"  and  in  consequence 
his  terrible  spring  at  Rome  in  riper  years  was  in  obedi- 
ence to  promise.     All  this  musk,  for  want  of  proof,  be  re- 

u  Ai  €Tidence  that  dcero  hated  the  plebeians  we  have  in  many  places,  quoted 
liis  own  words  in  onr  copioas  annotations,  q.  y.  in  chapters  on  Tradt  Unions. 

uXloms,  m,  %i,inUf  ennobles  it  with  the  appellation,  *'Bellam  Spart»> 
«liim." 

*>  Vela,  the  Italian  sculptor  executed  a  group  of  statues  i>ortra7ing  this  scene 
wliich  was  set  up  in  London  in  1862.    DicUonnaire  Uhiversd,  Art.  Spartaeitt. 

n  "Serment  de  Spartacus;  gronx>e  de  marbre  de  M.  Barrias,  Solon  de  187S. 
Spattacus  ain6  enchftind  et  clou6  i  un  tronc  d'arbre  vient  d'expirer  etc."  8e« 
IHcUonnaire  Univer$el,  Art  S^rtaem. 
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garded  as  romance.    But  we  come  to  the  recital  of  more 
solid  facts. 

Spartaciis,  in  the  jear  B.  C.  74,  was  a  man  of  giant  fram^, 
handsome,  of  white  complexion  with  an  abundance  of 
dark  ringlets,  and  possessed  of  an  a&ble  bearing,  win-^ 
ning  and  yet  severe  in  its  magnetic  aptitude  for  com- 
mand. He  was  young  for  one  of  his  experience^  knowl* 
edge  and  judgment  of  the  world.  He  had  been  a  shep- 
herd on  his  native  plains  in  Thracian  Greece.*'  While 
engaged  at  this  bucolic  calling  he  made  companionship 
witii  other  young  men  imfitted  for  this  dreamy  life.  They 
attached  themselves  to  habits  of  the  numerous  mountain- 
eers who  sallied  from  their  cabins  at  convenient  times  and 
attacked  Boman  soldiers  who  often  marched  through  the 
country  during  those  days  of  war  and  invasion.  At  any 
rate,  we  first  find  him  at  Capua,  a  city  situated  about 
twenty  miles  north  from  Naples.  We  also  have  evidence  ^ 
that  he  had  been  captured  in  Thrace,  taken  forcibly  to 
Gapua  as  a  prisoner  and  on  account  of  his  powerful  phy- 
sique and  peculiarly  fine  appearance,  was  trained  in  a 
school  of  gladiaters  by  the  master  teacjier  of  athletie 
games,  Lentulus  Batiatus.  Capua  was  then  a  consider- 
able city  of  Italy.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  extravagance 
and  luxury.  In  the  heart  of  an  exceedingly  fertile  re-* 
gion,  its  indolent  patrician  inhabitants  bad  usurped  the 
agerfublvyu^ifhioh.  during  the  happier  days  of  the  goU 
den  age  of  Bome  had  been  farmed  by  labor  unions  or 
colleges  under  the  celebrated  provisions  of  Numa  Pom- 
pilius  and  Solon.^  The  ager  puolicus  was  the  public  land. 
It  was  property  in  common  which  belonged  te  the  State.^ 
The  Licinian  Law,  or  the  memory  of  the  defunct  statute 
having  this  title,  was  at  that  moment  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion, Spurius  Cassius  long  before  the  Twelve  Tables  were 
engraved  or  the  decemvirate  created,  had  made  a  strong 
effort  in  behalf  of  the  unions,  or  order  of  the  united  la- 

**  See  IiUernationai  Encyclopcecia;  La  Bonsae,  Dvctionaire  Universel,  Articles^ 
**  AKurtaau;  "  Sohambach,  JtaUsche  Sidavenaufitand.  V .  15.  "  Dass  Spartacus  von 
Geburt  ein  Thraker  geweBen,  darln  Btimmen  alle  Naehriohten  aberein."  GoOf- 
Bult  alao  Floras,  m,  20;  Appian.  1. 116-121.    Orosius,  HiUoriarum  Advernu  FOfh 

ofioi,  vn. 

:»  Plutarch,  Oranut,  8. 

M  Digest,  lib.  xlvii,  tit.  22,  leg.  4,  and  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  there 
spoken  of  by  Pint.,  Ifuma,  xviii. 

^  See  lioiiiian  law  and  the  Agrarian  conflicts,  Plut.,  TUu$  OracehM.  Also 
the  EncydopadiaMt  Art.  Agrariain  Law. 
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IxnrerB,  one  of  fhe  great  branches  of  that  labor  organisa* 
tion  indirectly  provided  for  by  Nnma.  The  co-operators 
or  amalgamated  societies  for  victaaling  the  inhabitants  of 
Bome  were  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  state."  Their 
business  had  been  to  attend  to  the  farming  of  the  ager 
pubUeus  or  la^ds  belonging  to  the  state.  It  is  an  nnhappy 
characteristio  of  individu^  wealth,  however,  to  love  the 
boasted  social  gulf  separating  them  from  labor;  and  as 
•certain  individuals  grew  enormously  rich  and  politically 
powerful  they  committed  encroachments  upon  the  ancient 
system  of  supplying  the  people  with  provisions  as  it  were, 
by  oommunistio  means.  The  trade  unionists  or  socialists 
were  gradually  encroached  upon  by  these  wealthy  gentes^ 
oiT  pa&icians  who  pushed  slaves  out  upon  the  ager  pub- 
Ueus, driving  off  the  unionists  and  their  system  by  slow 
<legrees,  substituting  for  them  abject  and  degraded  toO, 
ana  nutddening  the  collegia  or  unions  who  took  advantage 
of  their  organizations  to  discuss  this  grievance,  a  politi^ 
as  well  as  a  social  one.*^  There  were  at  Rome  good  men 
as  well  as  bad  among  the  rulers  in  power.  At  all  times 
these  are  to  be  seen  in  Roman  history.  Spurius  Gassius, 
«  consul,  got  a  law  passed  restoring  these  lands*  which 
bad  been  arbitrarily  taken  possession  of,  because  he  found 
that  the  wrong  had  already  begun,  in  his  early  time  to 
produce  poverty.  But  the  patricians  arrogantly  ignored 
the  measure,  or  rather  fought  it  down.  Ghreat  estates 
manned  by  slaves  appeared  on  the  public  domain  to  which 
the  optimates  had  no  right  whatever,  except  that  of  su- 
perior force,  prestige  and  tact  Thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
tn  many  places,  especially  in  the  particular  territory  south 

M  See  '*  Ftcetfolert,"  In  chap,  xvi,  pp.  8S9-400.  Also  consnlt  Gnnier^  BUUrin 
<da  Claua  Ouvrikra,  chap,  xii,  explaining  how  the  trade  anions  were  employed 
l>7  ih»  Soman  goTomment. 

sr  In  addlnon  to  oar  own  copious  figttret  on  the  importation  of  slave— In 
^her  words  cheap  labcnr,  we  quote  Scbambach  as  follows:  ^  Von  diesen  rack- 
weisen  Ueberschwenunnng  mit  frischen  Menschenkr&ften  ahgesehen,  wnrde  der 
vegelmSssige  Bedarf  anf  dem  Wege  des  Handels  gedeckt.  Fcnrt  and  fort 
wnrden  aus  dem  Norden,  aas  den  Oegenden  am  schwarzen  Meere,  ana  Sjrien 
nnd  libyen  eine  Menge  von  Sklaven  durch  HIindler  nach  Italien  Importirt. 
Lange  Zeit  war  Delos  der  Hanpsite  dieses  Handels;  znr  Zeit  der  bbchsten 
Blttte  (um  100  ▼.  Chr.)  sollen  an  einem  Tage  oft  10.000  Sklayen  hier  abgesetz  sein. 
fielbetyerstttndlidh  war  anch  Bom  ein  wichtiger  Plats  V&t  den  Sklavenhandel. 
Anf  welche  Weise  der  Hiindler  in  dem  besitz  seiner  Waare  gekommen,  damach 
fragte  man  nicht;  Mensohenranb  zti  Wasser  und  zn  Lands,  selbst  Henschenjag- 
iden,  wie  sie  hentintage  noCh  In  Aflrika  an  der  Tagesordnung  sind,  waren  niebts 
tJngewdhnliches,  wenn  anch  die  grosze  Masse  gebrachten,  als  ein  Opfer  heiml- 
«Gher  Fehden,  durch  Tausch  'Oder  Kauiin  dem  Besitz  ihrer  derzeitlgen  Herren 
fdcommen  sdn  mochten.**    Dtr  Italitdie  Sklavmanfsland,  S.  S. 
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and  eaBt  of  Rome,  of  which  Gapim  was  a  fruitful  center* 
the  ancient  coUegia  or  labor  organizations  were  graduallj 
driven  together  into  citiee,  and  the  slaves  of  conquest 
and  sLaves  of  birth  from  the  gens  who  were  everywhere 
numerous,  were  forced  **  to  delve  for  rapacious  masters, 
without  remuneration,  under  the  tyrannical  lash  of  foreign 
mercenary  drivers.* 

The  same  state  of  things  continued  until  the  time  of 
Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the  Boman  decemvirs,  whose 
business  as  a  decemvir  was,  per  se  to  carry  out  the  law  of 
Cassius,  restoring  the  public  domain  to  the  people.  What 
was  this  decemvirate  created  for?  History  is  exceedingly 
explicit  and  unanimous  in  stating  the  functions  of  the  de- 
cemvirate— dAcemviri  legilms  scrwendia.^  They  were  ere* 
Ated  lor  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  one  spnecial  provision  in  which  was  to 
encourage  the  organization  of  the  free  labor  element ; 
which  organization,  as  a  business  compact,  was  to  till  the 
'GgerpyMiew  on  shares  and  furnish  the  people  food  and 
other  necessities  therefrom. 

Ap{Hus  Claudius  must,  especially  from  a  standpoint  of 
«ociology,  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  black  and 
morally  nauseating  buzzards  at  which  an  occasional 
glimpse  is  had  by  the  disgusted  sensibiUties  of  the  vir-* 
^oufl  as  they  elimb  down  the  ladder  of  time.  He  was, 
in  a  most  strangely  surreptitious  manner,  ihe  arch  enemy 
of  the  very  measure  he  has  elected  to  defend!  In  war, 
his  best  soldiers  the  mercenarii,  forsook  him.  In  morals, 
he  was  a  cruel  and  villainous  libertine  and  bis  rape  of 
yirginia,*^  under  pretense  that  she  was  one  of  the  ^  mis- 
erable proletaries  "  who  bore  the  taint  of  labor  and  that 
therefore,  the  laws  of  chivalry  and  of  common  decency 
did  nojb  reach  her  case,  together  with  tbe  terrible  death 
of  the  poor  girl  at  her  father's  hand,  ended  in  bringing 
the  tryant  to  prison  and  a  violent  end.** 

M  Constat  Strmbo,  VI.  p.  260,  see  also  Lttden'  DumjftUche  KQiutlar:  -  Der  von 
den  Tarentinem  gegen  die  Bdmer  zn  HtUfe  gemfene  I^rrrhoe  hatte.  nm  den  ver- 
weichlichten  Bttrgem  anzuhelfan,  nichta  raligeres  sn  thnn  als  die  Syesiten  in 
znkunft  zu  verbieten,  (pa«e  12).  Also  Schambach's  Italitcher  Sklaoenapfttand,  VI, 
S.  17. 

»  For  accounts  of  the  enormons  slave  populations  of  diiferent  eras,  see 
Sohambacli,  lUUigcher  Sfdavenaufitand,  1. 1-4.  Bticber,  At^fkUinde  der  UnfreienAr- 
hfiter^  8.  26,  36,  66,  8i.  I>ramann,  ArUMer  md  diwiiimmitten,  S.  2A,  166.  64  and 
our  own  chapters. 

M  livy,  III.  33.  n  liry,  m,  66,  66. 67.    Dionys.  of  Harlicurn. 

*s  livy,  IMnri  Hutoriarum,  III.  67,    *'  Bt  illi  carcerem  addifloatum  esse,  quod 
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The  inimical  inroads  upon  the  ager  puhlicus,  and  the 
consequent  ruin  of  the  ^common  people  instigated  by  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  and  his  band  of  patrician  adherents  created 
so  great  a  defection  among  the  plebeians  that  in  B.  0. 
366,  the  famous  Licinian  law,  de  modo  agri  was  called  into 
being  by  Stolo  a  low-bom  himself.  It  was,  in  reality,  a 
regulation  instituting  a  system  of  small  holdings;  for  un- 
der it  one  of  the  consuls  was  to  be  a  man  of  the  people 
and  no  one  rich  or  poor  could  be  allowed  more  than  500- 
acres  of  the  public  land.  This  celebrated  law,  of  Licinius 
Stolo,  a  plebeian,  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
primitive  causes  of  those  great  social  wars  and  agrarian 
contentions  such  as  brought  Rome  to  her  phenomenal  de- 
dine,  was  also  doomed  to  defeat.  By  the  time  of  the  re- 
volt of  Spartacus  we  find,  on  every  side  of  the  metropolis, 
the  grandees  occupying  the  land,  Hving  in  luxury,  while 
the  land  which  for  many  centuries  had  been  cidtivated 
by  the  comparatively  free  laborers  or  freedmen,  was  now 
laboriously  worked  by  degraded  slaves,  ready  to  revolt 
and  watching  their  opportunities  for  revenge. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  resume  the  thread  of  our  nar- 
mtive.  Young  Spartacus,  a  workingman,  in  every  sense,»* 
by  birth  from  an  earth-bom  family,  by  accident  of  capture 
and  by  sale  as  a  slave,  was  assigned  to  the  exciting  and 
dangerous  labors  of  a  gladiator.  His  task  was  the  revolt- 
ing one  of  amusing  the  non-laboring  grandees,  their  la- 
dies and  fashionable  pets,  the  indolent  and  proud,  who 
languidly  sought  in  the  game,  the  wager,  the  bagnio,  the 
amphitheatre  and  its  bloody  combats,  a  gratification  of 
their  passion  for  these  scenes  of  ancient  life.  The  ruins  of 
the  great  marble-faced  amphitheatre  of  Capua  where  Spar- 
tacus is  supposed  to  have  killed  many  of  his  own  comrades 
in  misfortune,  are  still  an  object  of  attraction  to  travelers.** 
Capua  was  at  that  time  a  large  city.  It  lay  on  the  Vol- 
tumus,  a  beautiful  river  of  Campania  flowing  from  the 
Samnian  Appenines  westward  into  the  Mediterranean 

lomidliiun  plebis  BomansB  vocare  sit  solitos.  Proinde.  nt  ille  iterum  ac  saepius 
^rovocet,  sic  se  iterum  ac  saepius  iudicem  illi  ferre,  ni  vindicias  ab  libertate  is 
servitutem  dederit:  si  ad  indicem  non  eat,  pro  damnato  in  vincula  duci  iubere. 
Qt  baud  quoquam  improbante  sic  magno  motu  aolmorum,  qnum  tanti  Tiri  sup> 
plioio  Buamet  plebi  iam  nimia  libertas  videretur.  in  carcerem  est  coniectus/' 

S3  Dr.  Schambacb's  effort  to  prove  him  to  have  had  a  recognized  family,  is 
without  foundation  in  fact. 

M  See  Binaldo,  Memoria  JaUnriche  Delia  dUa  di  Capua, 
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throngh  mountain  gorges,  valleys  and  ^plains,  watering 
some  of  the  most  fruitful  lands  of  that  magnifieent  penin- 
sula. These  delightful  and  fruitful  fields  had  been  the 
ager  publicvs  since  363  years  before  Christ;  but  like  many 
of  the  vast  estates  of  the  republic,  had  by  the  time  of  our 
hero,  become  private  manorial  grounds  tilled  by  slaves. 

SpartacuB  had  previously  had  some  military  experience 
of  a  low  order;  ^  for  it  is  certain  that  he  was  a  prisoner, 
having  deserted  the  alliance  in  which  he  was  treated  as  a 
servant — a  humiliation  his  spirit  was  too  proud  to  bear — 
and  being  recaptured,  was  sold  into  slavery. 

There  was  at  Capua,  in  addition  to  the  amphitheatre, 
a  school,  probably  of  importance  enough  to  secure  for  its 
enterprising  proprietor,  Lentulus  Batiatus,  a  considera- 
ble income.  Plutarch  expressly  states  that  most  of  the 
gladiators  were  Thraoian  Gauls,  and  further  exonerates 
Spartacus  from  having  come  to  this  fate,  by  any.  crimes 
he  had  committed.**  He  was  forced  there  by  the  injus- 
tice of  his  master.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  that  Roman  gladiators  were 
superior  to  the  Gaul  or  other  imported  contestants  at  the 
Pompeian,  and  of  course,  the  Capuan  amphitheatres ;  and 
we  are  to  infer  from  him  that  Roman  vigor  and  strength 
were  superior  to  all  other  even  at  the  metropohs  of  Rome. 
But  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  this  Roman  blood 
was  native;  that  although  it  was  servile  by  heredity  through 
long  generations  from  plebeian  parentage  as  the  element 
of  outcasts,  yet  it  was  actually  Roman  blood;  while  the 
Thracian  element  was  actually  of  Greek  blood,  and  that 
in  consequence  a  gladiatorial  fight  between  a  Thracian 
Greek  and  a  Roman  stirred  up  the  Roman  spirit  of  emu- 
lation on  grounds  of  national  pride ;  since  they  fancied 

SB  **n  avait  servi  dans  les  legions  comme  anxiliaire,  mais  trop  fler  ponr  ac- 
cepter nne  seryitade  dSguis^e  soas  le  nom  d'alliance,  il  avait  d68ert6  &  la  tdte  d' 
tine  troape  de  see  conpatriots,mais  reprls  et  vendu  son  courage  et  sa  force 
6taient  employes  en  qnalitd  de  gladiateur."    La  Itoasse,  Didionnaire  UMvenel. 

M  Plutarch,  Marcut  Crcunts^  8 :  "  AcktvAov  rtvits  Bariarov  fiovoft^yovf  ip 
KairvD  rpe^oKro?,  S>v  ot  iroAAot  ToAaTai  icat  epi^KCf  ^<rav."    Florae  Annales,  III.  *iO: 

*'qmppeciim  eervi  miUtaverint,  gladiatores  ImperaTerint,  iUi  inflmaa 

Bortis  homines,  hi  nessimae,  auxere  ludibrio  calamitatem."  So  also  Schambach, 
lUUiKke  Sklavenaufitand,  VI,  S.  18-19,  who  puts  the  proportion  one.third  Thraci- 
ans  and  two-thirds  Gaols  in  the  armies  of  Spartacus :  "  Zum  OberanlUhrer  w&hl- 
ten  Hie  jetzt  den  Thraker  Spartacus,  zu  Unteranftthrem  die  beiden  Gallier  Crixua 
and  CBnomaus.  Mit  grosser  Wahrscheinlichkeit  dttrfen  wir  aus  diesen  Wahlen 
in  Bezag  auf  die  Zosammensetzungi^ieB  Haiifeus  den  Schlnsa  zieh^n,  das  etwa 
ein-drittel  Thraker  zwei-drittel  Galliern  gegenilberstanden,  ein  VerhSltnis,  wel- 
ches sich  anch  in  weiteren  Verlauf  der  Eraignisse  uicht  wesentlich  &ndert." 
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th^j  bebeld  ia  the  bloody  duel  a  reoapitulaiioii  of  the 
i^ore  serious  oooflicis  with  Pyrrhua  or  Mithridates.  We 
Ipxow  that  on  ocoaeious  of  the  games  at  the  amphitheatres, 
when  Romans  were  to  meet  Gauls  or  Greeks,  the  adver* 
tisements  were  more  pronounced  and  the  betting  ran 
ruinoualy  high  among  the  rich  frequenters  of  the  ring. 
Undoubtedly  Spartacus,  who  spoke  Greek  and  Latin  with 
facility,  was  aware  of  this.  Be  had,  as  a  scholar  under 
Xjentulus  Batiatus,  either  in  the  open  functions  or  at  re- 
hearsals, severely  punished,  by  his  giant  muscular  force 
and  mastership  of  the  art  of  swordsmanship  and  pugilism, 
many  wretches  whose  lot  like  his  own  was  to  measure 
strength  and  science  alike  with  friend  and  foe« 

•  But  although  of  prodigious  courage,  aptness  and  phys* 
ical  energy,  Spartacus  was  humane  and  generous;  and 
his  natoire  revolted  againiA  the  hideous  character  of  his 
employment  He  loved  the  memory  of  his  native  hills 
and  valleys.  His  central  desire  was  to  reach  home  and 
epend  in  quiet  the  remainder  of  his  eventful  life.  Be- 
sides, his  wife,  also  a  Thraoian  Greek,  was  ever  at  his  side 
with  her  loving  tones  of  encouragement.  Plutarch  says 
that  she  was  possessed  of  the  gift  of  divination.  He  relates 
that  Spartacus  when  taken  prisoner  was  first  brought  to 
Rome  to  be  sold. .  While  there,  a  serpent  was  once,  as 
he  slumbered,  discovered  twinning  caressingly  about  his 
head  and  locks  ;  whereupon  on  inquiry  by  superstitious 
people,  as  to  the  import  of  this  strange  action  of  the 
gods,  she  answered  in  her  public  capacity  as  retainer  to 
ike  orgies  of  Bacchus,  that  this  conduct  of  the  friendly 
reptile  betokened  that  her  husband  wotdd  rise  to  be  great 
and  formidable,  and  die  happy !  '^  Unfortunately  for  the 
Romans  he  rose  to  be  formidable  to  say  the  least 

*7  Plutarch.  Marcm  Orasnu,  8;  *«  It  is  8«id  when  he  was  first  brought  to  Borne 
to  be  soldf  a  serpent  was  seen  twisted  about  his  face  as  he  slept.  His  wife,  who 
was  of  the  same  tribe,  having  the  gift  of  diyination,  and  being  a  retainer  besides 
to  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  said,  it  was  a  sign  that  he  would  rise  to  something 
Terr  great  and  formidable,  the  result  of  which  would  be  happy.  This  woman 
still  lived  with  him,  and  was  the  companion  of  his  flight."  According  to  Taoi- 
tus,  however,  she  was  a  German;  for  In  hie  Germanise,  a  ourious  chapter  oocura 
in  her  praise,  setting  her  forth  as  an  example  of  the  heroism  of  the  ancient  Oer- 
man  women. See  infra,  p.  303  note  73,  We  quote  the  excellent  statement  of  Scham- 
bach  on  this  point;  Italische  Sktavenaufttcmdt  "V^S.IQ;  "Was  des  Spartacus 
frUhere  Lebenssohicksale  anlangt,  so  steht  fest,  daas  er  eine  Zeit  lang  unter  den 
Hilfatruppen  im  r5misohen  Solde  gestanden  hat,  vielleicht  in  dem  Heere  dee 
Proconsul  P.  Claudius,  der  die  nooh  freien  Stfimme  der  makedonischen  Thraker 
unterwerfen  sollte.  Hier  hat  er  sich  wahrsoheinlich  jene  genaue  Kenntniss  dee 
rdmisohen  Herrwesens  erworben,  welche  die  unerlasaliohe  Vorbedingung  an 
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But  li^bateyfiir  thi^  Yicissitudeif  of  @pfu?t^o:^9  at  Rome,  \\ 
\&  certainly  ^i  Capua,  many  luileB  from  the  etem^  oityi 
that  we  must  introduce  him.  Hf^  must  have  been  seiit  tQ 
the  Capuan  school  of  gladiators  to  be  trained  ijx  the 
licience  of  those  ferocious  combats  with  an  object  of  being 
fient  back  to  Rome  prepared  ad  gladium  or  ad  Ivdum,** 
|or  the  amphitheatre  which  afterwards,  at  the  CoHseum 
j^ecame  the  scenes  of  brutalities  and  abominations,  such 
as  the  world  has  seldom  witnessed.  Neither  are  we  pre* 
pared  to  state  whether  Batiatus  the  larmta  ox  **  butcher* 
master"  of  Capua,  was  to  prepare  him  for  the  full-armor 
games  of  the  hoploinachi  or  for  the  deadly  Thraoian  dag* 
ger  duels  "  to  promote  the  pleasure  of  gentlemen."  ^  But 
for  whatever  exact  purpose  he  was  designed  at  the  arena 
^hey  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 

At  Capua  there  was  at  that  moment  an  organization  of 
the  unguentarii  ^  who  furnished,  it  is  said,  all  Italy  with 
perfumes  of  the  richest  quality  and  who  in  carrying  on 
this  tradeunder  the  rules  of  their  collegium  or  labor  union 
realized,  so  long  as  the  ancient  law  applied  in  tlieir  case, 
^  good  living  as  wage  earners.    Considering  the  amount 

^einen  znkttftigen  Sieg«ii  war.  Nach  Floms  ist  er  Bodann  desertfrt  a.  Straaaen- 
rauber  geworden,  als  solcher  gefangen  und  unter  die  Gladiatoren  Terurtheilt. 
Mit  dleser  Ueberliefening  stimmte  indessen  Appian  1, 116,  eic  Si  aix/i^aAaxriaf  koL 
Kftdvoin  iv  roU  Moi'OfAax**^^  <^*'  nicht  Uberein,  and  auoh  eln  Fragment  Varro'B  bei 
Obaris.  I,  p.  108,  Inndcenie  Varro  de  rebus  urbanis  tertio,  Spartaco  innocente 
conjeoto  ad  gladium  spricbt  gegen  Horns.  Dass  er  mebrmate  seinen  Herm  ge> 
vr-ecbselt,  ehe  er  in  dee  Cn.  Lentulua  Batiatus  FechterBcbole  naob  Capua  kam, 
Bcheint  ans  Pint.  Orass.  8 ;  ore  npStrov  ei?  'Pci^iji'  wvio^  VX^  heryorzugehen.  Plu- 
jtai'uh  erzfthlt  auch  nooh  die  Sage,  dass  nach  sdnen  Ankunft  in  Bom  sioh  eine 
«einen  kUnftigen  Siegen  war.  Naoh  Floras  ist  er  sodann  desertirt  und  Strassen- 
i^cblange  im  8chal'e  am  sein  Haupt  gewunden  und  dass  eine  thraklsche  Wahiv 
«agerin  dies  dabiu  gedentet  babe, '  er  werde  gross  und  farchtbar  und  bis  an  sein 
ungitlcklicbes  Ende  glticklich  sein,'  eine  Prophezeiung,  die  in  ibrem  letzten 
Theile  an  Allgemeinbeit  niohts  zu  wttnrtoben  tlbrlg  l&sst. 

s«  To  be  killed  by  decree  of  law,  or  to  be  saved  after  three  years  of  seirloe. 
in  sucoaBBfol  competitive  fights.  Very  few  ad  htdum  gladiators,  ever  came  out 
^ve. 

t9 Floras,  AnnaUs,  III,  20,  68;  "Nee  abnuit,  iUe  de  stlpendario  Thracsd  miles, 
de  milite  deserter;  inde  latro,  d^n  in  honore  vlrorum  gladiator.'' 

40  UnffuentOTii;  see  chapter  xtx,  on  Trade  Unions,  Capua  is  also  the  seat  of  the 
carious  historical  inscription  of  Aqaillius,  (Orelli,  Ingcriptionum  Latmamm  OoUe(^ 
tio,  Ko.  8,  308),  which  speaks  of  the  917  runaway  slaves  restored  by  him  to  their 
masters,  during  the  great  Sicihan  Slave  war  (chap,  xl.,  Athenion),  which  could 
not  have  been  inscribed  more  than  about  17  years  before.  We  therefore  quote 
the  inscription  entire  as  it  tttmishes  evidence  of  what  must  have  been  the  state 
of  feeling  with  working  people  at  the  time  the  war  with  Spartacus  broke  out  at 
Capua:  "  M  AquilUos,  M.  F.  Oailns.  procos  viam  fecei  ab  regie  ad  Capuam  et  in 
«a  via  Ponteis  omneis  meiliarios  tabellariosque  poseiuei  hince  sunt  Nouceriam 
xueilia  Gaptuam  XXCm,  Muranum  IXXIII  oosentiam  OXXIII  Valentiam  CLXXX. 
ad  Fretum  ad  statuam  GCXXXI  regium  GCXXXVII,  suma  Af  Capua  regium 
meiha  OCCXXI.  Et  eidcm  praetor  in  Sicilia  f  agiteivos.  Itaiieorum  oonquaesinel 
rodeiqno  homines  DCCCOXVII  eidemque  primus  feoei.  Ut  de  agro  pobUco  aara* 
toi-ibus  cederent  paastores  forum  aedisqua  poblioas  heic  fecei." 
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of  demand  for  sncb  an  article  in  the  most  extrayagant 
and  luxurious  era  of  Roman  wealth,  we  must  infer  that 
the  business  employed  a  large  number  of  people.  But 
just  at  this  moment  the  senate  at  Bome  was  seriously 
contemplating  the  suppression  of  the  trade  unions.  We 
know  that  this  contemplated  suppression  was  desperately 
resisted  both  by  the  unions  and  some  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  and  other  men  of  power;  and  if  we  are  to  sup- 
pose that  the  men  were  as  keenly  on  the  alert  in  those 
days  as  they  now  are,  we  cannot  but  imagine  that  their 
influence  if  not  their  numbers,  were  lent  toward  kindling 
this  servile  war.  For  this  reason  if  for  no  other,  it  ia 
highly  important  that  we  should  know  this  story. 

The  auspices  were  all  favorable  to  Spartacus  while  at 
Capua,  who,  together  with  200  of  the  Thracian,  Gallic  and 
Roman  gladiators,  plotted  a  measure  for  escape.  The 
plan  was  to  stealthily  secure  the  knives  and  Qther  arti- 
cles to  be  found  in  the  kitchens  and  eating  rooms  of  the 
institution,  and  with  these,  make'  a  rush  in  a  body  for  the 
principal  doorway  which  was  guarded  by  Roman  sol- 
diers.^ Just  before  the  appointed  moment  arrived,  how- 
ever, a  certain  person  enrolled  in  the  conspiracy  let  his 
courage  forsake  him;  or  it  may  be,  was  bribed  by  secret 
detectives  to  reveal  the  truth.  However  this  may  have 
been,  a  dash  by  the  officers  of  the  law  was  suddenly  made 
for  the  arrest  of  the  insurrectionists,  which  wotdd  have 
succeeded  had  not  Spartacus  put  his  utmost  efforts  forth 
to  prevent  it — ^being  actually  ahead  of  time.  As  it  was, 
78  of  the  most  trustworthy  and  daring  burst  through 
the  door  into  the  street  and  thence  out  of  town.  The  78 
men^  had  succeeded  in  providing  themselves  with  long 

^AppUm.  HMoria  Bamana,  1. 116:  *Tov  3*  «vrey  :^»«v  vcpl  ^v  Irakiaw 
fMi^/Mx**!'  cc  i^eaf  iv  Kavv])  Tpo^Oftevwv,  2irapr«ucoc  Opf'^  a>^«  ivrpartvfiipoi  work 
'Pwfiatotf ,  CK  6«  atx/X'ttAMO'iaf  jcal  wpaxr^n  iv  rotf  ftovo/uuK^ocf  mv,  crcurcv  avrwv  c; 
«/S^|ii|KorT«  arfipac  ixdXiara  Ku^vyev<rat  wept  f^ev^ptaf  ftcAAov  a  ilNaf  cviSci^ctK, 
jcci.  ^i«ur«flCl/os,  tfvv^awrolc  nri^  ^vAaao'Oi'Tair  c^cSpofM,  koI  rumw  o8oiw6pt»v  (vAot« 
K«u  ^t^i&'otf  imkiaaittvoi  h  rh  B4vfiiov  opo?  aK^vycv.**  Plnturch,  Oonwf,  8, 
(Langhorne.)  says..  "OneLentnliu  Batiatas  kept  at  CapoM  a  number  of  gladi- 
tore,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were  Gaols  and  Thracians ;  men  not  reduced  to 
that  employment  for  any  crimes  they  had  committed,  bat  forced  tlpon  it  by  their 
master.  Two  handred  of  them,  therefore,  aneed  to  make  their  escape.  Thongk 
the  plot  was  discovered,  threescore  and  eighteen  of  them,  bv  their  extreme  yUS' 
ilance,  were  beforehand  with  their  master,  and  sallied  out  of  town,  having  firsi 
seized  all  the  long  knives  and  fpits  in  a  cook's  shop ." 

«s  Florus,  Annalet,  III.  20,  pats  it  at  30 :  "  Cam  triginU  hand  amplins 
^asdem  fortone  viris,  eromperunt  Capna."  Platarch  says  78;  and  this  best 
agrees  with  others. 
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koiTes^  and  any  other  things  they  oonld  lay  hands  on 
vMch  could  be  used  as  weapons/* 

The  £b:st  battle  was  fought  with  the  troops  of  the  gar- 
rison at  Capua,  and  if  we  are  to  credit  the  hints  of  Plu- 
tarch the  confict  must  be  considered  both  the  opening 
battle  and  victory  of  Spartacus.  The  Capuan  troops,  af- 
ter the  escape  of  the  seventy-four,  attacked  them,  as  they 
gained  the  gates  and  passages  into  the  open  road ;  but 
by  some  dexterous  charge  were  defeated  by  the  gladia- 
tors and  compelled  to  returii  empty-handed  to  the  gar- 
rison. They  took  the  main  road,  presumably  the  Appian 
Way,  which,  leading  from  Eome  through  the  city  of 
Capua,  joins  the  Via  Aquilia  about  five  miles  to  the  soutih 
of  this  place.  The  Via  Aquiha,  parting  from  the -Appian 
Way  to  the  righti  leads  almost  directly  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Vesuvius,  a  distance  from  Capua  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  miles.  It  was  on  this  march  that  the  fugitives  met 
•some  wagons  loaded  with  a  quantity  of  daggers,  swords 
and  knives  which  they  were  taking  to  the  city.  These 
weapons  were  to  be  used  by  gladiators  in  the  arena;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  were  intended  for  these  fugi- 
tives' own  use  at  the  Capuan  amphitheatre.  Implements 
BO  much  needed  were,  of  course,  instantly  seized,  though 
not  without  a  fight  Thus  equipped  they  reached  a 
mountain  ledge  in  safety.  On  personal  inspection  of  the 
place  we  are  incliaed  to  conjecture  that  Spartacus  and 
his  friends  first  reached  the  northeasterly  base  of  Vesu- 
vius, or  that  part  which  is  now  the  fragment  of  the  volcano  ^ 
and  known  as  the  '*'  Somma,"  whose  separate  peak  five 
miles  eastward  from  the  crater  is  called  the  Tunta  del 
Nasone"  and  is  nearly  4,000  feet  above  the  sea  which  is 
visible  to  the  westward.  At  that  time,  before  the  erup- 
tion,  it  must  have  been  5,000  or  6,000  feet  high. 

4S  Hatarcli,  Marcus  Crasms,  9,  in  relating  these  things  speaks  very  bitterly 
•gainst  them,  as  beiug  mere  barbarians:  "  Kal  vparoi'  fttv  rov«  eic  Kairvi^s  ikBov 
ran  unraLfA,€voUf  kox  iroK\S>v  Zi\<av  iiriXafiofnevoi  iroA«juiia'n)piwi^,  av/Mtvoi  raura  ftcre> 
Xaft^avov,  avoppiiftavrfSt  wf  ari/xa  koX  /3ap^apa,  rd  ruiv  ijiovofjidxtuv.'*  Floras  and 
Cicero  put  the  number  of  the  first  gladiators  down  as  low  as  possible :  "  Cum 
Spartaco  minus  multl  prima  fuerant.  Quid  tandem  isti  mali  in  tam  tenera  in- 
sula non  fecissent  ?  ;*  Cicero,  AdAUicum,  Liber  VI.  J^piOola,  2.  Floras,  Anndles, 
ni.  SO,  §.  1»  declares  there  were  scarcely  more  than  30  who  escaped  with  Sparta* 
•us:  "Spartacus,  Crixus,  JEnomaus,  effiracto  Lentuli  ludo,  cum  triginta  baud 
ampllns  ejasdem  fortunsB  viris  eruperunt  Capua."  Consult  also  Fronnn,  LXXIV. 
1,  5,  21;  Vellejus  Paterculus,  II,  30,  6. 

44  Vesuvius  was  not  known  to  have  ever  had  an  eruption  at  that  time.  Ap* 
l>ian,  Historia  Somana,  1. 116,  only  says :  "  iv  re  Bia^iQv  opo«  di'c^vyci^.'*  Plutaridi 
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Here  the  fagitired  took  refuge  atnong  the  cragB  ikiii 
wild  vines  that  overhung  the  mountain  side.  It  was  at  d' 
point  where  there  was  but  one  approach,  that  tbej  fixed 
their  first  resting  place.  This  was  a  projecting  table-rock 
which  shelved  forward  over  a  craggy  precipice  embowered 
in  the  foliage  of  wild  grape  vines.**  Here,  on  ^  criag  ris- 
ing perpendicularly  over  an  immense  chasm,  the  litt^^ 
band  pitched  their  tents.  They  held  a  council  of  war  and 
elected  Spartacus  commander-in-chief  and  Crixus  and 
(Enomaus,^  his  lieutenants.  Spartacus,  now  in  full  com- 
mand, immediately  began  to  exercise  those  gifts  of  genius*, 
foresight  and  power  which  have  covered  one  of  the  most 
briUiant  military  pages  in  the  history  of  either  ancient  or 
modem'times/' 

As  might  be  expected,  the  people  of  Capua  were  filled 
'^th  terror  at  the  escape  of  the  gladiators.**  There  was. 
a  filing  of  shame  and  humiliation  based  upon  the  fact 
that  the  rebels  were  slaves.  To  combat  witn  equals  had 
ever  been  the  pride  of  Rome;  but  to  bring  her  noble  &rmd> 
to  bear  against  a  thing  so  low  and  htktbfiil  in  the  scale  oi. 
being  as  a  servile  revolt  was,  ftotn  a  social  point  of  view,  tk 
liational  degradation  and  a  disgrace. 

Nevertheless,  the  report  ir^ched  Rome  that  the  gladid- 
tors  under  Spartacus,  the  prophetic  giant,  had  revolted 
and  escaped  to  the  mountains,  and  a  large  detachment  ot 
troops,  who  were  probably  statlohed  at  Ckpua,  wii^  seni 

who  mutt  \M99k  ^orrowtd  from  Salliiiit  (Sm  BohsDibacb,  8. 9).  is  o«r  ^nM)^ 
■ourca  for  inese  details.  .    ,, 

tf  lA  Boasse,  XNeMormaire  VMverta,  Art.  Spartaau,  toe  aUio  FlAtarch,  Mdrduik 
OvMut,  VIII.,  IX. 

M  Flor.,  m,  20, 1. 1.  '*  SpsrUous,  Crixas,  OSnomaas,  eifiracto  LentulS  Indo, 
ewn  triglnto  hand  amplitti  tjiuABm  fortaniB  viris/' 

.  «T  Schambacli,  Der  ItaUadU  Skla9en^mfttand,Y.  8.10:  *«Ilatar<^  mgjk  tm 
Leben  dee  Crasens  cap.  8 :  oi  voAAol  ZTapraKctov  vtfXcftov  ot'Oftoi^ova^i  and  iTome^ 
der  die  Bici]J8Cl]u9&  SklaTeokriege  *  bellnm  eet^rile '  neant,  eetst  in>er  dae  «imm^ 
fli^tte  Capital  des  drltten  Buchee  die  Ueberschriffc '  bellum  Spartaewm,*  bringt  den 
italiachen  Sklavenkrieg  alio  in  eine  Eatagorie  mit  den  andem  grvttm  Kxiegen 

Sie  dem  bellum  Hannibalictiin,  Seirtorianiua  Mithridationm),  in  denen  e)& 
ann  so  yorwiegend  ala  die  Seele  des  Eamfes  ersoheint,  dass  dleser  nach  inni 
benannt  au  werden  verdient.  Zwar  flnden  wir  bei  den  rbmiscben  Autoiren  top* 
wlegend  andere  Bezeicbnongen,  s.  B.  bellnm  lerTile  (Angnstin  de  e.  d.  m,  2$^ 
Ampel.  a  41,  45),  serrilis  tnmnltns  (Caes.  b.  G.  I,  40),  bellnm  ftigitiToram 
(Front), '  hoc  ftig^tivomm  et  nt  rerins  dlcam  gladiatomm  bellnm '  (Oros.);  aber 
alien  dieeen  Benennungell  11^  die  Abeioht  zn  Gmnde,  den  Tethassten  Ftthrar 
der  Anfirtilndiechein  nicht  wider  Willen  an  Kachrahm  an  verhelfen." 

48  In  farther  proof  that  originally  the  paterfamiliai  had  the  right  to  enslaT* 
or  eyen  kiU  his  onildren,  see  Canon  lightfbot,  on  The  OoUonUmSf  p.  313,  quoting 
the  Dlffe*t^i.6.  "In  potestate  sunt  aeryi  dominorum:  quae  quidem  potestas 
juris  gentium  est:  nam  apud  omnes  peraeque  gentes  animadvertere  poeiomn* 
domiuis  m  servos  yitae  necisque  potestatem  fnisse." 
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oat  tinder  the  command  of  the  Boman  prsetor,  Gtodius 
Glaber,  to  subdue  them.^  One  account  gives  the  number 
of  this  force  at  just  3,000  men.  Clodius  appeared  at  the 
base  of  the  precipice  during  the  day,  knowing  that  the 
rebels  were  on  the  height  above  him.  The  army,  how- 
ever, took  up  its  quarters  at  one  side  of  the  acclivity  to 
the  ascent  of  which  there  was  but  one  approach.  This 
they  guarded  to  prevent  the  gladiators  from  escape  in  the 
night 

Now  was  the  time  for  the  wily  Spartacus,  whose  band 
was  without  suitable  arms  for  a  contest  *  The  duel  wa§ 
to  consist  in  the  measure  of  comparative  wit  When 
evening  came  Spartacus  and  his  men  who  during  the  da;^ 
had  taken  vines  and  of  them  woven  ladders  sufficiently 
strong  to  hold  the  heaviest  man  and  long  enough  to  reacB 
the  foot  of  the  overhanging  precipice  back  of  whose  cap- 
stone the  band  lay  intrenched,  let  themselves  down  m 
isuch  silence  as  not.  to  awaken  tiie  suspicion  of  the  slum- 
bering army.  All  descended  the  ladder  empty-handed 
in  this  manner,  eicept  one  man  who  remained  to  lowet 
the  arms;  after  whicn  he  also  climbed  down  and  tiius  al] 
Succeeded  uninjured,  in  reaching  the  plain  below,  at  k 
point  least  suspected  by  the  Romans,**  Profound  silence 
reigned.  The  proud  prsetor  and  his  3,000  men  were  now 
but  a  few  steps  from  where  stood  those  deq>erate  slavefei 
who  well  knew  that  one  dip  br  false  action  might  enS 
their  Hves. 

Smrtacus,  ranged  his  meii  in  a  inanneir  tb  surrouncl 
the  Koman  encampment  When  all  ^aa  r^B&f  the  Utarl^ 
ling  whoop  of  onsiet  was  given  and  the  gla<!|iafcotr8  oenteringj 
in,  apparently  in  large  numbers,  with  their  terrifyidg  war- 
cry  and  death-deiding  weapons,  completely  routed  tho#9 
whom  they  did  not  loll  upon  the  spot  The  rout  of  the 
t^omans  was  complete  and  the  rebels  remained  masters 
of  their  baggage  and  arms,  74  Roman  cohorts  Being  IdUed 
on  the  spot." 

49  Compare  Flonu,  HI.  20.  i,  *'  Clodio  QUbro,  per  fftuces  montis  yltiAineas.** 
See  Schambach,  ItalUchfr  Sklavenaufttdnd^  VI.  8. 19.  Also  ItUernaJlional  Xncyt, 
Art  Spartacus,  Livy,  SpUome,  XGV.,  gives  the  name  of  the  Roman  legate  as 
Claudius  Pulcher."  Appian  says  Varinius  Glabrus,  1. 116.  .  .  .  *^  koI  irpurof  eir* 
minov  cxire/t^dcU  'OvapiVioc  TKafipoi.'*  But  he  gives  us  very  little  of  this  first 
•trat^cal  mancBuvre  and  battle,  and  passes  on  to  the  greater  conflicts  which 
followed, 

M  Plutarch,  Maretu  Cfrasnu,  8;  Frontinns,  I.  5,  22. 

*i  Frontinus,  I,  6, 81.    "  Cohortes  gladiatoribos  quatuor  et  Septuagint*  ce4* 
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The  result  of  this  second  success  was  electrifying.  On 
the  part  of  the  Romans,  public  sentiment  was  filled  with 
humiliation  and  disgust  Arrangements  were  immedi- 
ately made  at  Rome  to  send  a  powerful  force,  under  a 
leader  in  whom  they  had  confidence ;  and  Publius  Varinius, 
a  preetor,  was  sent  south  at  the  command  of  a  large  body 
of  troops  ably  supported  by  two  lieutenants,  Furius  and 
Cossinius.  The  prsetor  had  so  much  faith  in  Oossinius 
that  he  made  him  his  assistant  and  chief  counselor. 

Spartacus,  who  had  gained  this  decisive  victory  at  the 
precipice  of  Vesuvius,  was  cool  and  calm,  full  of  the  sense 
of  his  responsibility  and  still  unwavering  in  the  child-like 
desire  to  reach  safely  his  native  home,  far  to  the  north- 
ward, across  the  Adriatic.  He  had  the  ripe  judgment  to 
foreknow  that  the  Romans  when  aroused  were  invincible. 

But  resolutely  suiting  the  opportunity  to  the  circum- 
stances, he  issued  a  proclamation  of  emancipation  and  pro- 
tection to  aU  the  slaves  who  should  join  his  forpe.  Mul- 
titudes of  cattie-drivers,  shepherds,  herdsmen  and  others 
whose  condition  had  been  degraded  by  the  land-holders 
to  slavery,  appeared  before  him  offering  their  allegi- 
ance. They  were  accepted  and  armed  with  implements 
wrested  from  Qodius,  at  the  ambuscade  of  Vesuvius. 
The  entire  force  under  Clodius  Glaber,  being  only  given 
at  3,000  there  could  not  have  been  arms  enough  for  more 
than  that  number,  unless  some  of  the  volunteers  furnished 
their  own  weapons.  This  might  have  been  the  case;  but 
to  offset  the  argument  that  tiie  servile  auxiliaries  used 
other  than  the  dignified  miltary  armor,  we  have  a  passage 
in  Plutarch,  declaring  that  at  the  first  skirmish  against  a 
detachment  from  Capua  where  the  gladiators  were  victor- 
ious they  threw  away  their  knives  as  things  **  disgraceful, 
dishonorable  and  barbarous." 

His  wish  was  constantiy  to  secure  arms,  and  naturally; 
for  immediately  on  the  defeat  of  Clodius  Glaber,  the  ren- 
egade force  of  78  gladiators  from  Capua  swelled  into  an 

eerint ;"  See  also  Flor.,  HI.  20 :  ••  Nihil  tale  opinantia  dncis,  eabito  Impetu  cas- 
tra  rapuere."  Schambach,  ItalUAer  Sklavenkrieg,  S.  20,  says:  '*  AUe  Machrioh- 
ten  stimmen  nemlich  darin  liberein,  dass  die  Fechter  an  Zahl  nnendlich  Tiel  ge- 
ringer  wareu,  Frontin  1,  5,  21  gibt  sogar  an,  es  seien  nocb  die  74  allein  gewesen: 
▼enim  etiam  ex  alio  latere  Clodium  ita  terrtilt,ut  aliquot  cohortea  gladiatoribns 
quataor  et  septnaginta  cesserint.  Der  Angrifif  gelang  vollBtandig,  die  rdmiaohen 
*  militea  tamultnarii '  raumtenflieliend  das  Feld  and  liessen  ihr  Lager  mit  allem 
Ctopiick  im  Sii(^,  das  eine  Bente  der  Empbrer  wurde." 
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fstmj  of  10,000  •  men  of  great  vigor  and  very  swiffc  run- 
ners." and  Spartacus  "  covered  them  with  armor,  some 
heavy,  some  light  for  picket  duty." "  As  the  cities  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  but  a  few  miles  distant 
to  the  south  and  wesfc^  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  realized 
not  only  arms  but  many  volunteers  from  that  quarter. 
The  indomitable  rebel  now  set  himself  about  drilling  his 
men  into  military  service.  The  wretched  ergastuli  were 
changed  into  free  men  who  assumed  military  dignity," 
from  the  moment  of  their  desertion  from  their  masters  thus 
realizing  immediate  participation,  without  having  to  linger 
upon  the  anticipations  of  promise.  With  1 0,000  desperate 
soldiers  under  rigid  drill  he  soon  felt  himself  capable  to 
cope  with  a  praetorian  army.     Nor  had  he  long  to  wait. 

The  Roman  praetor,  Publius  Varinius,  as  already  stated, 
was  in  the  same  year,  B.  0.  74,  sent  with  a  large  army  to 
put  an  end  to  the  trouble.**  He  had  two  lieutenants, 
Furius  and  Cossinius.  Varinius  placed  much  confidence 
in  Cossinius  as  a  man  of  uncommon  judgment.  But  the 
combined  wisdom  of  both  was  not  enough  to  induce  the 
Roman  army  to  keep  together;  for  Furius  was  sent  with 
a  strong  detachment  of  2,000  men  against  the  "  common 
robber."  "  Spartacus,  perceiving  the  Roman  army  divided 
into  two  columns,  fell  upon  the  weakest  line,  that  of  Fu- 

» Plutarch,  Mwgu»  Crasnu  ;  Florofl,  in.  20,  8,  also  speaks  of  the  10,000  as  fol- 
IfWB:  "Servisque  ad  yexillam  vocatis,  cum  statlm  decern  amplins  millia  cois* 
tent  howriTinm."  Plutarch,  Marau  OrousttSp  correctly  applies  this  estimate  after 
cathar  than  before  the  battle  of  the  ambuscade. 

M  Smith's  IHctionairy  of  Oreek  and  Bdman  AntiquUieSj  Art.  J^partaetu,  The 
rimaways  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  expedients  to  obtain  arms  and  munitions.  See 
npms,  in.  30,  6.  '*  Afflnentibqs  in  diem  copiis,  quum  jam  esset  Justus  exercitus 
▼ImlnlbUB  pecndumque  tegumentis,  inoonditos  cdbi  clipeos;  e  ferro  ergastulo- 


foJ>f  virarovf  i{€jrtii.vov  /Mrd  8vo  reAuv. 


tfvovS^  jcat  trapMtf  crwikt^tCif  (ov  yap  ira»  'Pw^aioi  ir($Ae^ov,  aW*  ciri5poft^c  riva  «eal 
kQ9TiipU/rth  ipyov  &ifLOioviiyovvro  9lvai)t<rvtJLfiaX6vr€s.r}rTS»vTo.  'Ovapivioy  8e  xal  rbv 
Xwnov  avrbf  Svaprajcof  irtpitnrwrt'  vopd  rha-ovrov  ^Ade  kivMvov  'Pu/xoimv  o  orpa- 
Vl|ybf  abrhi  cuxM^oAwTOf  ^nh  fioy«/bidyov  ytuitr^ai." 

M  Horace,  Oarminat  liber,  III.  Carmen.  U.  lines  18*20; 
"  Et  oadem  Marsi  memorem  duelli, 
Spartacam  si  qua  potuit  yagantem 
Fallere  testa." 
Comeliiu  Tacitus,  Annales,  lib.  in.  cap.  73,  speaks  of  the  successes  of  Spartacns 
as  shameful  appljrlng  the  epithets  "robbarand  deserter."      "Non  alias  magis 
■ua  populique  Bomani  contumelia  indoluisse  Caesarem  ferunt,  quam  quod  de- 
•ertor  et  praedo  hostium  more  ageret,  ne  Spartaco  quidem  post  tot  oonsularlum 
exercituom  clades  inultam  Itallam  nrenti." 
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rius,  and  with  an  impetous  dash,  broke  through  his  i^^ 
body,  routing  and  destroying  nearly  the  entire  detach- 
ment. The  larger  force  however  remained,  commanded 
by  Cossinius,  the  legat.e  and  confidential  adyisef  of  th6 
commander-in-chief.  That  worthy,  doubtless,  increduloiid 
regarding  the  abilities  of  the  man  he  was  to  cope  with,  so 
far  forgot  the  rigorous  vigilance  of  war  as  to  indulge  in 
the  tempting  baths  of  Salenae.  The  eagle-eye  of  Spaiia- 
cus  bent  upon  the  prey.  While  the  Koman  was  thus 
luxuriating,  the  gladiators  rushed  with  fierce  rapidity  and 
like  a  thunderbmt  struck  the  spot,  and  very  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  seizing  Cossinus  in  the  bath.  He  escaped,  how- 
ever, with  precipitation,  but  his  army  was  attacked  by 
surprise,  routed,  large  numbers  kiUed  and  Cossinus  hiixl- 
self  in  attempting  to  restore  order  was  slain  in  battle 
which  covered  the  field  with  the  dead,  "the  conquering' 
legions  followed  up  the  victory  and  made  themselves  mi(d- 
ters  of  the  camps  of  the  Roman  armj. 

The  report  of  this  victory  at  the  Baths  of  SalensB  s{>t4a4! 
like  wildfire  through  the  land.  Slaves  rushed  into  ih& 
camp  of  the  rebels,  offering  their  services  in  e^ChdXig'^ 
for  freedom.  The  newly  gotten  arms  were  tt$ind|6t:^e<f 
from  the  Romans  to  the  sun-baked  and  brawhy  hatild^  of 
the  rebels.  The  drill  and  military  mancfeuvr^  ^iiii  lii'oi'- 
ously  and  with  gteat  system  forward  in  thMir  di^jpl;  ^^^ 
while  the  hopes  of  the  unsophisticated  bondmen  bea6 
high  the  pride  of  the  Roman  Hobility  bLUA  dtiz^Ud  W^ 
mortified  ahd  cru&hed.      •         -  * 

Yarinius'*  with  the  remnant  of  ids  ^rmy,  cbl]^sti|i|f  6i 
the  greater  fraction  of  the  origitial  force,  wild  ih  tb[^  viclis-^ 
ity,  or  at  least,  not  very  far  from  the  scenie  of  tlie  lust  di^<^ 
aster  in  which  Cossinius  met  his  fate.  Theire  aH.tio  dAtH 
extant  which  give  the  full  accounts  of  this  encounter.  T<> 
the  student  of  sociology  it  must  be  announced  "Mth  ki^yij 
regrets  that  the  entire  three  books  of  livy  poverini^  thd 
space  of  time  between  74  and  71 1&.  C,  are,  with  the  tjkr 
ception  of  the  epitome  of  books,  XCV.,  XCVL  4nd 
XCVn.,  completely  lost  A  discovery  of  the  lost  author- 
ities would  indeed  be  a  rich  legacy  to  the  science. of  so- 
ciology.    Exactly  similar  is  the  fate  of  the  great  Libri  His- 

.  M  publlus  Variniua  according  to  Flutaroli,  althoagh  Appian  aaya  Variniol 

Glabros. 
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ft)fidrt^,  ot  Salltuit.*'  Of  all  writers  on  ancient  history^ 
dikJlust  and  Livj  rank  among  the  most  plain-spoken  and 
ikitinlj.  By  the  epitomies  and  fragments  still  extant  we 
know  that  these  missing  histories  of  the  servile  war  were^ 
elaborately  written ;  and  judging  from  the  careful  study 
tod  insertion  of  figures,  speeches  and  other  literary  con- 
diments which  spice  their  narrations  we  should,  had  they 
not  perished,  be  supplied  with  a  flood  of  new  details  re- 
garding this  servile  war.  Those  inestimable  jewels  are, 
however,  lost,  unless  some  Niebuhr  arises  to  rescue  them 
from  theii:  dusty  shadows.  The  triumphs  of  Spartacus. 
"^ere  an  unendurable  stigma  upon  the  Soman  name,  and 
^e  shame  which  the  successes  of  gladiators  and  slaves^ 
inflicted,  though  it  could  not  be  effaced  from  memory^ 
could  be  expunged  or  obliterated  by  destroying  the  books- 
tod  by  acts  as  barbarous  as  that  which  afterwards  hned 
the  dnves  for  miles  both  sides  of  the  Appian  Way  with 
the  crucified  followers  of  this  general. 

iSpartacus  soon  after  made  a  formidable  onset  upoD 
VArinius,  who  was  overthrown,  shovnng  this  to  have  been 
A  ^ri^at  battle.  Much  obscurity  hangs  over  this  ehgage- 
ttieht"  Could  the  whole  truth  bfe  revealed  we  should 
perhaps  be  presented  with  one  of  the  world's  bloodiest 
dSiruggleis;  for  we  are  infomied  by  Plntal*ch  that  about 
Ito  time  the  army  of  Spartacus  had  greatly  swollen,  tod 
Appian  declares  it  to  have  reached  70,000  men.  The 
Koman  general  was  overthrown.  He  lost  all  his  t^oop8« 
^18  horses,  baggage,  and  his  prsetorian  fasces.  In  fact  he 
t^fttif  tombiUtidd;  fdt  we  hear  no  more  of  him. 

^  See  Scti'wnbacli'ii  ita4iSM&«r  SkXavmaiufiitmA,  VL,  S.  d.  This  keen  obeeryer 
Ad  critic  coniiderB  Sallost's  history  to  have  been  far  the  most  authentic  and 
^xmplete  of  all.  He  sitys:  **  Am  n^eisien  zn  bedanem  haben  wir  den  Verlast 
dM  grdasten  Werkea  des  Salnetins,  welches  deo  Tltel  ftthrte  libri  historiarum 
^irpnll  Bumani.  Salnstins  war  von  den  romisohen  Autoren,  die  eine  Geschichibe 
jimes  Erie^ea  gegebeh  haben,  derjeni^e,  welcher  den  Ereiguisadn  aelbst  nicht 
a^t  zeitlicn  am  nftchaten  stand,  sondem  auch  die  meiste  historlsche  OlaubwUr- 
^gl^eit  hat.  Verm&ge  seiner  Stellung  im  Staate  and  seiner  weitreichenden  Ver< 
timdtmgen  war  er  im  Standi  die  besten  Kacbrictiten  iia  geben,  and  mit  einer  ah> 
oeheiiden  charakteristischen  Daratelluog  verband  er  Mftthode  and  Kritik.  Seine 
Sili^oHen  waren  sehr  ausfOhrlich." 

ft  ••  Pans  un  combat  desastreux  n  r  'Varinias>pei:ttlt  sea  troupes,  ses  baggages^ 
im  c&^val,  et  Jasqu'  aux  faisceaux  pr^torjens  "  (La  Ronsse,  Art,  SparUusw).  Si-e 
also  Miohaud,  Bibliograpfiie  Universelle,  Vol.  40,  pp.  18-21,  wherein  we  are  re- 
B&inded  6t  the  extraordinary  allusion  by  Tadtos  (Oermania,  cap.  8)«  of  the  wife 
m  Spartacus  haying  been  a  t'ortone-teller.  She  accompanied  her  husband 
through  his  remarkable  career.  Her  name  was  Aurinia  and  Tacitus  sapposeft 
nSr  to  have  been  a  German.  See  Infra,  p.  813  note  73.  Appian,  116,/n.,  cou/^ 
firms  th3  statement  that  Varinios  lost  many  of  his  troopi  and  his  colors. 
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Spartacns  from  this  time  was  adorned  with  the  regnlar 
accompaniments  of  a  Boman  pro-consul.  With  a  great 
army  he  overran  the  territory  of  Campania,  ravaging  and 
4sac]ung  Nola,  Nuceria  and  Cora;  then  crossing  &e  Sam- 
nian  line  into  the  province  of  Hirpinius  he  seized  what  he 
wanted  from  Compsa  on  the  Via  Numicia.  Crossing  the 
Appenines  he  marched  his  army  southward  into  the  rich 
peninsular  division  of  Lucania.  Here  in  the  great  fertile 
plains,  between  the  mountains  and  the  Tarantine  Gulf,  he 
was  absolute  master.  His  arms  extended  still  fariJier 
southward  over  the  domain  of  Bruttium  in  Magna  Grse- 
<5ia/*  In  fact  the  destruction  of  the  Yarinian  army  had 
placed  the  rebels  in  complete  possession  of  this  whole 
portion  of  Italy.  Here  were  pitched  the  winter  quarters, 
B.  0.  7i-73.~ 

But  Spartacus  weU  knew  that  he  must  not  follow  the 
voluptuous  plan"  of  Hannibal  who,  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  before  at  Capua,  among  the  same  valleys  of  which 
he  was  now  master,  and  after  the  strikinglj  similar  bat- 
tle of  Cannae,  had  allowed  his  Carthagenian  braves  to  be 
spoiled  by  luxury  and  wealth.  Fixing  his  quarters  at  or 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Metapontum,^  which  lay  on  the 
Tarantine  gulf  between  the  rivers  Acalandrus  and  Casu- 
entus,  where  the  alluvial  bottoms  filled  those  parts  of  Italy 
with  harvests  of  the  cereals  and  the  vine>  Spartacus  estab- 

n  Appian,  HiMoriA  Somana,  1. 117,jfln.  *'  T«L  ^  o^  rk  ire^t  eovpiov^  kou  t^ 
fr6Kiv  avTiiv  xareAa^e,  <cal  xpvo'iv  fiev  ^  apyvpov  roiii  c/uiiropoys  ta^ip€iv  c<c«Xv«,  kcA 
'KtKT^a^at.  rovf  eavroO,  /xovov  $i  (rCirfpoy  koX  xa\Khv  Auvqvvto  iroXAov,  «ai  reJ>f 
•«o'^cDovra$  ovK  ifSicovi'.  Mtv  i^p6as  vXiff  tvwopff^travrtt  ct  vapc<r«ccv^<ravTO.  koX 
^aiiiva  irri  knikaaias  i^Hetrav,  'Pw/xaioic  re  n«J<.kv  avvtvtx^^*9  if  X'^P'V  •icpA^ 
rovf  Koi  T6Tt^  KoX  Aciaf  iroW^i  ye/utovrcif  iiravgeaav.** 

60  Schambach,  ItaHscher  SktavenaufOand,  III,  S.  18,  makes  the  war  to  haTt 
•eommenced  in  the  sammer  of  B.  C.  74,  which  we  follow.  Idem,  S.  20,  SchamlMClk 
^raws  from  the  Vatican  fragments  of  Sallust  as  foUowe ;  "  Kachdam  Spartaoiui 
«lle  Elemente  der  emporung,  welche  Caiupaniendarbot,an8ich  gezogen,  wandt« 
•or  sich  in  andere  gegenden.  Leider  Bind  wir  tiber  die  Boute,  die  er  einsohlug, 
nicht  genau  unterrichtet ;  doch  dttrfen  wir  an  der  Hand  der  vatikanischenlYag- 
imente  des  Salust  mit  denen  Orosins  Ubereinstimmt,  annehmen,  dass  er  sich  za* 
luKchst  qner  durch  die  Halbinsel  an  die  Kttsten  des  adriatischen  Meeres  wandte» 
Ton  wo  er  dann  die  Bichtangnach  Sllden  einschlugnndnachLtikaniengeluigta. 
Wenigstens  berechtigen  nns  die  Fragmente  des  Salust  zu  der  Annahme,  ojum 
Varinius,  von  dem  weiterhin  die  Bede  sein  wlrd,  in  Picennm  den  Aufstfindischeii 
^egenUber  gestanden  habe.  Auf  diesen  Marsohe  eroberten  aie  Annii  Forom  nnd 
Tielleicht  auch  Ayellae,  dessen  Elnwohnerschaft  sich  ihnen  wenigstens  snm 
HkJhntze  ihrel:  Mark  entgegenstellte.  Dass  anoh  hier  die  Sklaven  ihren  Wsg  mit 
Mord  und  Brand  bezeichnet  haben,  ist  wohl  gewiss." 

81  Plutarch,  Marcus  Crasws,  9-10,  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Oreek  and  Boman  BUh 

frapky.  kt\.  Spartacus,  Sallust,  Fragm.  HUtoriaarum,  m,  ictem,  Gerlach  ed.,  p.  S64 
liny  Nat.  BUt„  XXXHI.  14. 

^  Cf.  La  Bonsse,  DicOownaUrt  UMversel,  according  to  which  th«  camp  ol 
^Spartacns  was  near  Thuxlum,  q,  v. 
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lished  himself  for  the  winter,  astonishing  his  historians 
by  an  ordeal  of  tactics  and  a  discretion  which  the  wisest 
and  most  virtaoos  might  follow  at  the  present  day. 

As  explained  in  our  account  of  the  Roman  collegia  at 
social  organizations,  all  Italy  was  at  this  period  covered 
with  social  societies  of  protection,  of  resistance  and  for 
convivial  oad  burial  purposes.**  To  make  coincidence 
more  striking  to  the  student  of  sociology,  it  may  be  ex- 
plained that  it  was  at  just  this  critical  moment  that  the 
Koman  politicians  who  for  centuries  had  been  invidiously 
watching  the  rise  and  progress  oi  the  social  movement 
under  the  law  of  Numa  PompiHus,  were  busily  discussing 
a  measure  for  the  wholesale  suppression  of  the  great  so- 
cial movement,  root  and  branch.  This  law  for  their  sup- 
pression did  not  succeed,  on  account  of  the  powerful  in- 
terference of  the  tribune  Glodius,  until  the  year  58  B.  0. 
But  we  are  not  without  evidence  that  everywhere  the 
unions  of  labor  were  all  this  time  on  the  alert,  expecting 
the  calamity  and  preparing  for  revolt.  These  unions  were 
innumerable.^  Italy  and  Greece  were  honeycombed  with 
them."  Another  proof "  that  this  remarkable  conquest 
of  Spartacus  in  the  industrial  centers  of  Italy  actually 
revived  the  organizations  or  turned  their  membership  to 
his  use,  is  seen  from  a  slur  in  Cicero,  the  bitter  hat^  of 
everybody  who  was  too  poor  to  live  without  manual  toil« 
Speaking  of  them  he  says:  ....  *'not  only  those  ancient 
labor  unions  have  had  their  right  of  organization  restored 
to  them,  but,  by  one  gladiator,  innumerable  others,  and 
new  ones,  have  been  instituted."  These  words  from  such 
high  authority,  shed  a  blaze  of  light  upon  our  conjecture 
that  Spartacus  was  working  in  collusion  with  the  disaf- 
fected labor  imions  which  had  either  been  suppressed  or 
their  existence  threatened,  as  is  plainly  proved,  at  that 
time.*^    Thus  Cicero  becomes  our  most  valuable  and  rer 

<>  Gf.  chaps  xiii,  to  xiz.,  infirOf  on  Trade  «nd  other  labor  organizationa  among 
the  anoienta. 

**  Cicero  who  was  inceneed  ak  the  anccesa  of  Glodiua  whose  eloquence  re- 
stored the  right  of  organization  to  the  workingmeh,  says:  "  Collegia  non  ea  so* 
lam  qne  senatus  sustulerat  restitnta,  sed  innumerabUia  qnndam  nova  ex  omnl 
f»ce  VtYAb  ac  servitio  concitata.*'    Gic.  In  Fisonem,  4, 9. 

6ft  **  L.  Jnlio  C.  Mario  Coss,  quos  %t  ipsi  Cicero  memoravit  SCto  collegia  sab- 
lata  sunt,"    Cf .  Mommaen,  De  CoUegiis  et  SodaUciis  Somanorum^  p.  73. 

M  Cic,  Pro  Sesto^  25,  56.  '*  Ut  collegia  non  modo  ilia  Vetera  restitnrentnr  sed 
ab  nno  gladiatore  innumerabilia  allia  nova  constituerenter."  This  inimitable 
satire,  was,  in  all  probability  flung  at  Spartaoas  who  had  then  been  dead  only  a 
few  years. 
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liable  liistoiian  by  bis  utteranoes  at  the  bar,  in  the  senate 
:and  his  epistles.  We  must  make  the  importance  of  this 
inatter<ezoi»ie  prolixity  and  repetition.  Speaking  of  these 
Tety  times  but  apparently  not  saspecting  the  extraordi- 
nary concatenation  of  circumstances  which  we  use  in  eTi- 
dence  of  our  conjecture,  the  great  archseologist  Momm- 
sen,  explicitly  states,  concerning  the  ancient  conspiracy 
laws  of  this  period  which  we  conjecture  contributed  much 
to  the  so-called  servile  wars,  that  they  were  of  two  sorts. 
**  Thus  I  have  two  points  to  note  here:  In  the  first,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Olodian  trade  unions  contained  slaves 
as  members ;  for  I  think  the  pure  trade  organization  of 
iflkilled  workmen  did  not  admit  slaves.  They  were  socie- 
iOes  for  religious  purposes.*^  Then  the  law  of  Clodins 
must  be  looked  upon  as  touching  only  the  city  of  Home; 
as  Cicero  says:  'ex  urbis  faece' — out  of  the  slums  of  the 
•city  ol  Borne.  It  was  of  such  that  Qodius  would  con- 
scribe  tmd  classify.  The  fact  is,  innumerable  unions  of 
the  servile  race,  as  their  reHcs  show,  were  scattered  over 
all  Italy,  derived  from  ancient  times,  under  the  protection 
of  the  provincial  cities."  ** 

We  are  told  that  the  young  general  after  fixing  his 
quarters  snugly  for  the  winter,  instituted  a  rigorous  drill 
of  his  troops.  According  to  PHny  he  denied  them  the 
use  of  gold  and  silver  lest  they  should  become  demoral- 
ized by  handling  these  vitiating  treasures.^' 

One  thing  is  certain  during  his  sojourn  in  Lucania:  he 
«et  all  the  slaves  free  and  declared  such  work  to  be  his 
mission.^  He  also  garrisoned  the  cities,  although  it  is 
claimed  that  some  of  them  he  plundered.  He  committed 
no  acts  of  brutality.  He  forced  his  soldiers  to  abstain 
from  intemperance.^    He  was  humane  to  his  prisoners. 

tv  See  Ascon,  L.  C.^  speaking  of  Clodius:  "  De  coUegiis  restituendis  novisque 
tnstitaendifl  qtm  ait  ez  senritiorum  fesce  constituta." 

M  Here  Mommsen  is  mistaken,  and  he  later  on  admits  that  they  used  relig- 
ion as  a  cloak  to  screen  them  £rom  the  rigid  laws. 

«  Mommsen,  De  CdUtgiis  et  SolaUeiU  Bomanorum,  pp.  77-78.  The  text  is  as 
foUowB:  '^  Qua  ratione  oonscriptio  instituta  sit  et  ad  qoaenam  collegia  haeo  lex 
snaxime  pertinnerit,  iam  exposal.  Itaque  dao  tantnm  habeo  adhuc  adnotanda ; 
primum  OQin  servi  in  collegils  Clodianis  essent,  non  esse  cogitandnm  de  oollegils 
cmilloum,  quae  servos  admisisse  non  arbitror,  sed  de  sacris  tantum;  deinde 
■CSodii  legem  ad  Urbem  tantnm  spectaviss^,  cnm  Cicero  collegia  et  ex  urbis  faece 
«onstitnta  dicat  et  Clodinm  in  foro  consoripsisBe  et  deenriavi^se." 

T»  *'  Qnibns  dcOioiis  venennt  tarn  aurea  qnam  aurata,  cam  sciamns  interdixisse 
castris  sols  Spartacnm,  ne  quls  anram  habere  t  ant  argentum.  Tantofoit  plus 
«Dimi  ftigitivis  nostris."  Pliny,  Nat.  HiU,  XXXIII.  U. 

71  Cf.  /n(emationa2  EncycU^osdia^  Art.  SparUum, 


FAITHFUL   WIFE  OF  8PARTACUS.       SOj? 

■  ■  • 

For  Qp.ce  w^  have  a  record  of  a  skillful  soldier,  a  lofing 
husband,  a  humble  workingman  and  a  gentleman. 

We  are  in  possession  of  several  very  ridliable  eTidence« 
that  Spartacus  li^as  married  and  that  his  wife  shared  hi^ 
prison  and  military  life.  Plutarch  is  our  authority  for 
ihe  iirst  and  Cqrndius  Tacitus  for  the  latter.  Not  only 
"was  she  faithful  to  him  but  she  certainly  became  a  cele*- 
brated  pattern  of'  fidelity,  making  herself  by  deeds  of  ^ 
•true  heroine,  an  object  of  praise  to  so  great  an  extent 
that  Tacitus  holds  her  up  as  an  example  of  the  heroic 
-character  of  German  women.  Her  name  was  Varinia." 
"  The  most  terrible  guerilla  chieftain  recorded  in  history 
was  unstained  by  the  vices  of  his  conquerors."  '* 

Spartacus  had  among  his  men,  a  large  number  of 
rskilled  workmen  who  belonged  to  unions.  Among  theopi 
were  members  of  the  Fabricenseai''*  armor  makers;  of  the 
Castrensiarii,  sutlers  who  took  contracts  under  the  old 
orule  of  Num^  to  supply  the  soldiers  with  provisions ;  fabr% 
workers  in  hard  metals ;  caligiUarii,  soldiers'  boot  makers 
or  army  cobblers  and  many  other  mechanics  whom  he  eur 
gaged  and  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  arms  an4 
"Other  details  of  supplying  his  army.  There  was  the  great 
^rder  of  the  Vectigalarii'"^  which  had  been  created  by 
Numa,  upheld  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  for  500  year^ 
employed  by  the  Roman  goverI^nent  and  all  the  Muni' 
cyna  of  Italy  as  collectors  of  the  revenues  from  the  in- 
comes of  the  public  domain,  but  which  had  lost  their  em- 
ployment through  the  usurpation  of  the  ager  publicum  by 
land  monopolists  and  their  system  of  slave  labor* 

n  Platarch,  Marcus  Oraaw,  (Langhorne,)  says:  **Bat  they  (meanliiff  the  ob- 
(Ctinate  Blaves  gainst  the  orders  of  Spartacns)  relying  upon  their  nnniDers,  Hod 
<  elated  with  enccess,  would  not  listen  to  his  proposal  Instead  of  that,  they  laid 
Italy  waate  as  they  traversed  it." 

7>  Tacitas,  Otmanus,  8,  **Memoriae  proditnr  qnasdam  aclee  inclinatas  iai^ 
•et  labantes  acfeminis  restitutas  constantia  precnm  et  objectn  pectoram  et  mon- 
strata  comminns  captivitate,  ^nam  longe  impatientins  feminaram  suaram  nomine 
timent,  adeo  at  efilcacins  obhgentnr  animi  dvitatam.  qaibns  inter  obsldes  pael- 
lae  qnoqne  nobiles  imperantur  inesse  quin  etiam  sanctum  aliqnid  et  providnm 
pntant,  nee  ant  consilia  earam  aspemantnr  ant  responsa  nesleeant.  vlaimossn)^ 
oIto  Vespasiano  Veledam  din  apnd  plerosqne  nnminls  loco  Eabltam.  sed  et  olim 
Anriniam  et  complnris  alias  venerati  sunt,  non  adalatione,  neqne  tamqoam 
facerent  deas."     It  is  said  that  this  "Anrinia  "  was  the  wife  of  Spartactia. 

^*  Smith's  IHcUenary  of  Soman  Biography,  Art.  Spartacut, 

"f^  Orell.,  Inscriptionem  tatinarum  CoUecUo,  Noe.  4,079,  4.083,  and  u%fra  Arm" 
<4»r«<.  chanter  XV.  pp.  872-88,  Trade  wnone.  There  are  manv  inscriptions  show 
ing  that  the  blacksmiths,  armorers  and  other  iron  and  metal  workers  existed  at 
that  time  in  lower  Italy,  nnder  the  collegia  or  trade  organizations. 

T«  Orell.,  Truer,  Lot  Collectio,  Vol.  II.  ai^OoUaria,  Cwrpora,  SoddUda  et  cet,  pp. 
'*.27  24ft.    Also  index.  Vol  III. 
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These  he  famished  with  work  and  wages,  bj  sending- 
them  en  revanche,  to  collect  from  the  rich  who  had  usurped 
the  lands,  the  provisions  and  money  for  his  army  and  its 
expenses.  Thus  Spartacus,  in  the  granary  of  Italy  be- 
came the  master  workman  of  all  the  secret  unions  of 
trades  and  laborers;  and  we  have  no  evidence  disprov- 
ing the  immense  popularity  to  which  he  unquestionably 
arose  among  the  wage  earners. 

The  army  by  this  time,  which  must  have  been  the  early 
spring  of  B.  G.  73,  was  swollen  to  100,000 "  men,  armed 
and  well  equipped,  in  readiness  to  battle  with  the  mighti- 
est foice  Eome  could  muster.  With  this  splendid  force 
he  now  meditated  a  daring  attempt  on  Bome. 

But  one  great  misfortune  now  began  insidiously  to  ex- 
hibit itself.  His  army,  especially  that  division  of  the* 
Gauls  under  Orixus,  his  hitherto  faithful  lieutenant,  began 
to  show  signs  of  jealousy.  Of  all  the  fratricidal  passions, 
that  curse  and  wither  thie  hopes  and  career  of  the  organ- 
izations of  labor,  jealousy  is  the  most  venomous  and 
deadly.  Bom  of  the  human  spirit,  it  runs  in  lurid  juices 
as  of  the  cobra's  fangs,  and  strikes  death  under  cover  of 
fascination.  With  i£e  adder's  blindness  it  envenoms  the 
atmosphere  by  puffs,  mistaken  for  zephyrs  and  balm,  and 
to  the  innocent  like  Spartacus  it  throttles  the  spirit  with 
the  dark  moral  shadows  of  doom. 

Had  this  insidious  spectre  not  appeared,  the  army  of 
the  gladiators  and  workingmen  might  perhaps  have  suc- 
ceeded, to  some  extent,  in  a  desperate  march  on  Rome^ 
and  thereby — although  its  conquest  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion— some  wise  negotiation  might  have  succeeded  in 
much  permanent  good  to  the  proletaries.  But  the  exact 
opposite  was  in  the  end  the  result.  The  plan  of  this^ 
campaign  was  not  carried  out. 

The  camp  at  Metapontum  was  constantly  visited  hj 

n  Cl  Smith's  Dictionary  ef  Roman  Biography,  Art.  Spartaaai  Schambacb,  J>er 
JIaHtche  Sklavmaufitand,  Appian  makes  it  to  nave  beenl20,000;  and  Spartacus 
■erioasly  contemplated  an  invasion  of  Rome,  he  says,  cap.  117,  lib.  I:  **  o  M 

SiropraKOf  rptajcoaiovi  'Pw/uiaiwv  aix/^aXwrovf  ivayiaas  Kpi^^i,  Sut^eKa  /xvpiao-» 
ve^wv  if  'Ptt/Kify  ifireiyvro,  ra  axpricrra  r&v  aKevStv  KaroKavaai  leal  rov9  alxf&aAwrovt 
vaKTOc  ivtXMV  KoX  evttr^a^oc  ra  vvo^vyia,  iva  kovi^o¥  cii}*  avro/ioAwv  re  ToAAwy 
avT(|^  irpo<ru$vrt»v  ovBeva  irpocricro.  ^xal  rStv  vnirtov  ainov  aZ^n  vtpl  rriv  iliKriyLTiSa 
y«i'  vnoffrdvntv,  acyaf  ayitv  crcpof  oSt  yiyvtrai,  xai  /ui«yaAi}  icai  rdr*  ^a-<ra  'Pwuaiwr." 
This  was  after  the  battle  of  Oarganos  and  the  death  of  Crizus,  See  infi-a.  So 
JulioB  ObsequenSf  vide  Ly costhen'^,  De  Prodigiis,  118:  "Armorum  horrendo  clam- 
ore  "( from  Capoa)  ^  centum  millia  hominum  consumpta  Italico  clTiliqne  bello> 
reiato  eat." 
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mercliants  who  purchased  brass  and  iron  and  other  goods 
on  a  large  scale.  We  are  told  that  it  presented  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  great  fair. 

Spring  came  and  it  was  learned  that  three  consular 
armies,  fully  equipped,  were  on  their  way  to  meet  the 
forces  of  the  rebels ;  and  Spartacus  took  up  his  line  of 
march  northward,  keeping  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  object  of  this  movement  was  to  reach  the  Alps,  cross 
them  and  disperse  the  army  at  the  point  where  the  Gauls 
might  return  in  safety  to  their  homes  to  the  northward 
and  the  Thracians  might  take  to  the  right  and  thus  reach 
their  homes  in  Thrace."  It  appears  that  Crixus  and 
(Enomans  had  remained  with  Spartacus  at  the  winter 
quarters  but  that  there  was  a  quarrel*    The  evidences 

T>  No  writer  disagrees  from  the  main  statement  that  the  central  and  longing 
idea  of  Spartacas  was  to  reach  his  native  home  and  again  enjoy  the  occupations 
of  peace.  Flatarch,  Marcut  Crassus,  9.  says  :  '*  By  this  time  he  (Spartacns)  was 
become  great  and  formidable.  Nevertheless  his  views  were  moderate.  He  had  too 
much  nnderetanding  to  hope  the  conquest  of  the  Romans,  and  therefore  led  his 
arn  7  to  the  Alps,  with  an  intention  to  cross  them,  and  then  dismiss  his  troops* 
uiai  iliey  might  retire  to  their  respective  countries,  some  to  Thrace  and  some  to 
Gaul."  Orfuiier,  next  to  Floras  and  the  English  Encyclopeedists,  the  most  mer-^ 
CilesB  of  the  commentators,  says :  Hiatoire  des  Classes  Ouvriirei  et  d«s  Classes  Bow-^ 
ffeoises:  "Spartacas,  qui  6tait  an  homme  dont  le  coearvalalt  mienz  que  la  condi- 
tion, n'avaft  qn'ane  ia6e ;  il  voalait  qa'on  f rancbft  les  Alpes,  qu'on  gagn&t  les 
Gaalee,  et  qu'une  fois  la,  chacan  repnt  le  chemin  de  son  pays.  La  strategie  des 
eonsnls  et  la  mntinerie  de  ses  compagnons  I'empScherent  de  rdaliper  son  projet. 
Schambach  defends  Spartacas  against  the  generally  accepted  libels  and  sland- 
ers afloat  in  Rome  and  which  acted  as  a  palliative  snbdaing  the  galling  fact  that 
the  haughty  nation  was  hnmbled  by  a  low-lived  gladiator:  *'  Hftit  es  doch  Floras 
itir  ndtlug  sich  mit  den  Woi-ten  *magnitado  cladiam  facit,  at  meminerimas '  ku 
tntschalaigen,  als  er  den  Namen  des  AnfUhrers  in  einem  der  siciliscben  xLof- 
Btibide  anfuhrtl  Aber  mit  der  ansicht,  den  Mann  einfach  todt  xu.  schweigen, 
begnligte  man  sich  nicht ;  man  befleckte  sein  Andenken  durch  erf undene  ver- 
brechen  and  machte  seinen  Namen  za  einem  Schimpfworte.  and  ^elbst  Mfinner 
wie  Cicero  and  der  tUtere  Plinins  habeu  sich  yon  den  stimmen  des  grossen  Ilauf- 
ens  hierin  nicht  za  emancipiren  vermocht.  TJne,  die  wir  keinen  Grund  haben, 
Spartacas  als  grimmigen  Felnd  zu  verabsohenen,  licgt  die  Verpflichtung  ob, 
seine  Person  in  das  richtige  Licht  za  stellen  and  gegen  anverdienten  Tadel  zu 
Tertheidigen,"(Schambacii,  27er  Italische  Sklavenaufitand,S.  15,  Dr.  Drumann 
in  Vol.  IV.  S.  74,  so.  of  Ilia  great  Historv  of  Rome  (RUmische  Qeschidite)  gives 
Spartacas  this  Jast  tribute :  *'DieNatur  natte  ihn  zam  Helden  and  Uerrscher 
geschafCen,  durch  klagheit.  Muth.  Freiheitsliebe  und  Mfissigung  ragte  ertkber 
seine  Geffthrten  hervor;  er  brachte  das  allmachtige  Rom  znm  Zittern.  alb  er  die 
Ketten  zerbrach,  and  begehrte  auoh  jeizt  nichts,  als  irei  zu  sein :  die  Grausam- 
keiten  seiner  zttgellosen  Schaaren  kommen  nicht  anf  seine  Rechnnng,  sofern  sie 
nicht  gegen  die  unterdrilcker  gerichtet  waren :  nor  gegen  die  Rbmer,  in  deren 
Spielen  or  sich  nnd  die  Menschheit  entehrt  fUhlte,  die  ihm  nicht  einmal  die 
Flucht  gestatteten,  ihn  and  die  Uebrigen  einzufangen  sachten,  am  sie  an  das 
Kreaz  zu  nageln,  kannte  er  kein  Brbarmen.  Anch  aaf  einer  H5he,  wo  Alles  um 
ihn  her  den  Schwindel  befiel,  blieb  er  besonnen :  er  wollte  Rom  nicht  zer^tbren, 
weil  er  nichts  TJnm5gllches  wollte;  die  Vorhersagnngen  seiner  thrakischen  Gattin 
fiber  die  ihm  beschledene  Grbsse  verblendeten  ihn  nicht;  aber  die  Sklaven  ver- 
wirrten  and  vereitelten  seinen  Plan/'  The  inquisitive  student  of  Spartacas  may 
also  consult  a  fragment  of  Varro,  Charis.  I.  n.  108:  **SpartacQ  innocents  con- 
jecto  ad  gladiam.  American  EnoyclopaBdfa,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  829.  acknowledges 
that:  "His  own  desire  was  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  by  taking  Uiem 
beyond  the  Alps ;  bat  they,  eager  for  plunder,  refused  to  lesYe  Italy." 
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also  tend  to  prove  that  Crixus  and,  a  larg^  detaohment  of 
the  Gauls  separated  from  ibe  main  army  on  the.  morcb 
northward.  (Enomans  also  had  a  falling  out;  for  it 
seems  he  undertook  an  expedition  to  the  westward  of  the 
main  army  under  Spartacus  on  the  march  through  Pice- 
num  near  the  Adriatic  Sea.  This  expedition  of  (Enomaus 
was  undertaken  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Spartacus  and 
to  gratify  a  desire  for  plunder.  This  lieutenant  was  met 
by  Gellius  ^  commanding  one  of  the  three  consular  arm- 
ies sent  out  by  the  Romans,  and  in  the  battle  which  fol- 
lowed, he  was  killed,  his  army  routed  and  those  soldiers 
who  escaped  were  glad  to  get  safely  back  to  their  general- 
in-chief  who  never  ventured  a  battle  without  knowing 
beforehand  that  he  had  some  chances  in  his  favor. 

But  Crixus  who  was  weak  enough  to  be  jealous  in  such 
a  dangerous  emergency  was  too  weak  to  be  victorious 
over  the  Eomans.  He  rashly  ventured  a  battle  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Gbtrganus  in  Picenum,  with  his  large  dee 
tachment  of  the  army,  amounting  to  35,000  men.^  tt  is 
likely  that  he  was  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  Arriua 
who  commanded  the  third  consular  army  of  the  Romans.^ 
Crixus  in  his  speech  to  the  soldiers  before  the  battle 
braced  his  men  with  assurance  that  it  w;as  **  better  to  did 
manfully  in  the  attempt  of  freedom  than  to  be  butchereq 

i»Oro8in8»  Hittoriarum  Advernu  Paganos  Libri,Y,    «<  (Enonmns  enlxn  jam 


eaperiore  bello  faerat  occisns."'    Schambach,  ItoMscher  SHavenaufttandf  8. 19> 
skn         " 

( are  enveloped :  '*  Jener  (Enomans  musa  bald  g< 
der  erste  nach  Spartacus  erscheint,  spielte  seine  ItoUe  liinger.'* 


acknowledges  the  obscurity  In  which  the  facts  resfar^ne  this  lientenant  of  SpaN 
tacus  are  enveloped :  '*  Jener  (Enomans  musa  bald  gef alien  sein :  Oriztis,  der  als 


M  Livy,  Liber,  XCVI.  ^toin«,  gives  the  number  destroyed  at  20,000  indad-. 

^'Q.  Arrins,  prsBtor  CriTum  fugitivorum  dncem  ctim  vigintl  niili- 

bns  hominum  cecidit."    Appian,  HutoHa  Momana,  117,  init.    **  Kal  rovrwr  vwh 


ing  Crixus 


^kv  ^aripov  Kpi^oi^  rjyoviJLevoi  rpiV/xvpiwi'  avipStyf  irepi  rb  T&pyavw  Boos  i^rrarOy, 
jcflu  6vo  fnipfti  TQv  (rrparov  kclL  avros  avvavatXero  avroif*  SirapraKoy  oi  ^lA  rwy| 
'AirtvvCvnv  opStv  iirC  ra  *AAircia  xal  c?  KeArovf  airh  rwv  'AAire^wv  eireiy6pi€V0V  o  crcpof 
virarof  irpoAa/Swv  cicwAve  r^$  ^vy^c,  xai  o  jrepoc  cSiwkcv.  o  Si  e0'  cjcdrepoi'  avrwr 
eirio-rpe^dftevof  irapa  fuipoi  evixa.  leal  ol  ftiv  vvv  i^opv/3<M  rh  a.vo  rovSt  un-excdpovv*** 
Saiinst,  Frag,  Historiarum.  We  quote  the  following  fragment  to  snow  the  des- 
perate fighting  of  the  slaves  pre^nmblv  at  this  battle  with  Crixus— **ingre,  tante. 
eetni  debacchoralur,  nefandum  in  moaum  perverso  vulnere  et  interdnm  lacernni 
corpus  semianimum  omittenten,  alii  in  tecta  jaciebant  ignes,  multique  ex  loco 
servi,  quos  ingenium  socios  debat,  abdita  a  dominie  aut  ipsos  trahebant  ex  oo« 
culto,  neqne  sanctum  aut  nefandum  quicqnam  fuit  ires  barbororum,  and  servUi 
ingenio :  qnce  Spartacus  nequiens  proliibere,  multts  preclbus  cum  oraret ,  celeri- 
tate  nuntios."  In  the  next  fragment  we  see  the  plans  of  Spartacus  thwarted  and 
Crixus  on  the  eve  of  his  overthrow  and  death:  "Aliquot  dies  contra  morem  fldo*. 
cia  augeri  nostris  csepit,  et  promi  lingua. '  Qua  Varinius  contra  spectatam  rem 
incaute  motus  novos  incognitosque  et  aliorum  casibus  percnssos  mlliteiB  Jam* 
neqnc  tam  magnifice  fumeutes  preBlium,  quam  postulaverant.  Atqne  iUi  certa^ 
mini  conscii  inter  se  juxta  seditionem  erant.  Crixo  et  gentis  cynsdem  (^allis  at 
que  Germanis  obyiam  ire  iet  ultro  offerre  pugnam  cnpientibna  contra  Sparta* 
um." 
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for  a  Roman  holidaj."  The  unfortunate  Crixus,  less  dis- 
creet than  intrepid  rushed  into  the  din  of  strife  and  in  a 
furious  battle  which  occupied  the  day  was  slain  and  hijg 
army  defeated  with  great  loss* 

The  routed  soldiers,  however,  had  one  comfort.  They 
•could  go  back  to  their  general  better  qualified  through 
the  lesson,  with  confidence  in  their  sagacious  chieftain 
whom  they  had  deserted.  Even  this  rebuke  did  not  en?* 
tirely  quell  the  terribly  revolutionary  character  of  his  in- 
subordinate troops. 

Spartacus  now  started  over  the  Appennines  in  forced 
marches  northward  toward  the  river  Po,  dogged  every 
inch  of  the  route  by  the  large  consular  armies  of  Home 
under  C.  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  GeUius  Poplicola,  the 
two  consuls  and  Q.  Arrius  the  praetor,  who  commanded 
the  third  consular  army.  But  he  sustained  no  losses. 
Svery  tune  the  enmny  ventured  a  battle  he  was  sure  to 
be  hacked  and  punished  by  the  terrible  columns  of  the 
now  veteran  proletaries.^ 

Spartacus  appears  to  have  bent  every  energy  toward 
making  a  permanent  escape  from  Italy.  In  the  struggle 
to  make  headway,  the  salHes  of  the  enemy  in  flank  and 
rear  were  always  met  by  the  wary  gladiator  with  a  shock 
which  stupefied  and  annihilated  them ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner he  contested  every  attack,  watching  with  a  judicious 
eye  every  movement  of  the  several  Boman  armies,  for  op- 
portunities to  inflict  the  heaviest  blows. 

At  last,  in  one  of  his  wUy  manoeuvres  he  succeeded  in 
alluring  Poplicola  and  his  large  army  into  a  plJEice  suita- 
ble, as  he  believed,  to  make  a  genersd  attack.  We  are  a 
little  undecided  as  to  where  this  bloody  battle  took  place. 
There  are  data  to  the  efEect  that  Spiurtacus  now  had  70» 
OOQ  men  in  soUd  column.^  But  most  of  the  great  histor- 
ies being  lost,  the  lesser  writers  of  those  times  perhaps 

81  Flor.,  in.  20, 10.  '*  Inde  Jam  consnlares  qaoqne  aggressus,  in  Appenino 
Lentuli  exercitum  percecidit:  apud  Matinam  Caii  CasBii  eaatra  delevit.' 

^  It  is  probable  that  the  rebel  force  was  still  strongs  than  tills ;  for  Applan 
putS'it  at  1*20,000  while  yet  In  Tharia.  Vallejas  Patercalna.  however,  seems  to 
carry  the  idea  that  it  was  less :  "  qnomm  namerus  in  tantam  adolevit  atqne  ul- 
timo diniicavcrc  acie  XL.  millia  hominnm  se  Romano  exercitui  oppostierint." 
But  his  scholiast  edition  finds  fault  with  these  figures,  as  absurd  aiid  refers  to 
Butropius  who  says  60  000.  Orosius  and  Livy.  who  make  the  rebel  iorce  aboat 
tliistime  to  have  been  a  medium  between  12(>,000  ( A ppian's statement)  and  40» 
000  (that  of  Vall^us),  concluding  that  the  *'  C"  of  the  latter  author  must  have 
been  changed  in  TicisBitndes  of  so  many  ages  into  an  '*L/'  and  tiiat  it  originally 
readXC.  millia  or  90,000. 
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aahamed  of  what  they  considered  a  hmniiiatioii  and  dis- 
grace, rush  over  the  less  prominent  events,  mentioning 
oidy  in  an  obscure  manner,  certain  points. 

The  tactics  of  Poplicola  vrere  to  harass  the  flank  while 
Lentulns  kept  his  army  in  the  front  of  Spartacns  wbo 
took  no  further  notice  of  the  latter  than  to  keep  him  from 
doing  mischiel  When  at  last,  Spartacns  saw  his  oppor- 
tonify,  burning  with  a  desire  to  avenge  Crixus,  who  had 
&]len  at  Mt.  Garganus,  he  gave  his  men  the  long  coveted 
order  of  attack. 

A  great  and  bloody  battle  was  fought  All  day  the  glitter 
of  hehnets  and  the  dash  of  swords  told  the  horrid  tale  of 
death.  It  was  a  rencounter  of  Greek  and  Qaul  and  Roman 
— ^representatives  of  the  bravest  lands  of  ancient  days. 

Phalanx  by  phalanx,  the  proud  army  of  Poplicola  gave 
way  before  the  intrepid  assaults  of  the  laborers.  No 
sooner  did  the  Romans  begin  to  weaken  and  bend  than 
the  carnage  redoubled.  Spartacns  made  good  every  op- 
portunity and  crashed  upon  the  now  broken  columns  of 
nis  adversary.  Thousands  of  the  Romans  fell  dead  and 
dying.  A  few  escaped.  Night  brought  the  slaughter  to 
a  sullen  close."^  The  victorious  legions  of  Spartacns  re- 
turned to  their  tents  to  rest.  Large  numbers  of  prisoners 
had  fallen  into  their  hands,  among  whom  were  many 
haughty  Roman  knights.  Spartacns  with  bitter  irony 
soon  afterwards  forced  them  to  fight  as  gladiators  in  the 
funeral  games  which  he  celebrated  with  pomp  to  the 
manes  of  Crixus." 

Thus  we  have  an  account  of  the  fifth  battle  won  by  this 

»  Floras,  DI.  SO,  IS,  to  greftUy  grieved  at  tbia  hnmilimtion;  "  »  quo  pnlai, 
fligKtiqae  (pudet  dicere)  ho«tes  in  extrema  lUlin  refageront." 

84  <*  Sar  la  route  il  rencontra  et  ^crasa  deux  arm^M  conaulaires,  deux  autres 
nr^torieimes  et  arrivs  enfin  tout  combatant  et  tonjours  victorieux  anr  lea  rivea 
dn  Po,  dont  lea  eaox  d6bord6e8  Ini  barrerent  le  cbemin.'*  La  Bousae,  Art.  Spar- 
taeus.  Plutarch,  Crasnu,  tr.  Langhome,  IX.  eaya:  ^*  Lentnlna,  the  other  con- 
anl,  endeayonred  to  aorround  Spartacns,  with  his  forces,  which  were  very  con- 
siderable. Spartacns  met  him  fairly  in  the  field,  beat  his  lieutenants,  and 
stripped  them  of  their  baggage."  Scraps  from  the  earliest  and  best  authors  serve 
where  the  thread  of  the  story  is  lost ;  and  indicate  the  trnthfulnew  of  the  his- 
tory. Sallust  has  one  as  follows,  which  though  badly  mangled,  seems  to  relate 
to  this  severe  contest:  *  *  *  *'  M  or  Trequii  praeter  s  r  ciem  necessariam  hand 
multo  secus  quam  lerro  noceri  poterat.  At  Varinius,  dum  haec  aguntur  &  fugi- 
tivis,  SBgra  parte  militum  autumni  gravitate,  neque  ex  postrema  fnga.  cum  se- 
vero  edicto  juberentur,  ulUs  ad  signs  redeuntibus,  et  qui  relinqni  erant  per 
iumma  flgitia  detrectantibus  milltiam.  Qu»storem  suum  C.  Thoranium  ex  quo 
praesente  verafadhmenoscemnt,  *  •  *  commisorant,  et  tamen  interim  qaam 
volentibns  numero  quatuor." 

*  Floms,  m.  20.    *  *  Qui  deftmotomm  quoque  pmlio  dnonin  ftrnera  impera 
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extraordinary  genius.  The  episode  of  his  avenging  the 
death  of  Crixus  by  forcing  the  proud  Roman  leaders  to 
descend  to  the  debasing  ergastulum  and  meet  in  gladia- 
torial combat  and  with  &e  weapons  of  dishonor  they  had 
previously  forced  Crixus  and  Spartacus  to  wear,  bears  at 
once  a  tinge  of  melancholy  and  perhaps  of  gratification 
even  to  the  most  enlarged  minds. 

Not  only  the  consuls  but  also  two  praetorian*  armies 
were  completely  routed  by  the  tiger-like  springs  of  Spar- 
tacus ^  during  this  phenomenal  march  northward  in  quest 
of  his  boyhood's  home.  It  is  indeed  interesting  to  know 
that  his  wife  accompanied  him  in  his  wanderings."  There 
seems  to  be  a  simplicity  and  tenderness  which  contrasts 
with  the  magnitude  and  the  ferocity  of  his  adventurers; 
something  unique  and  almost  enchanting  is  felt  as  one 
foUows  hun  step  by  step  along  his  thorny  path. 

After  routing  and  annihilating  these  praetorian  armies,"* 
we  next  find  hun  face  to  face  with  the  large  army  of  Len- 
tulus  near  the  river  Po. 

Spartacus  seems  now  to  have  assumed  the  character  of 
a  fugitive,  so  desirous  was  he  to  make  his  escape.  Time 
had  been  given  for  the  remnants  of  the  Romans,  shattered 
but  not  destroyed  at  the  battle  with  Poplicola,  to  join  the 
army  of  Lentulus,  now  augmented  to  larger  numbers  than 
any  body  of  troops  Spartacus  had  yet  encountered. 

There  was  a  praetorian,  or  "  third  consular  army  "  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch.  Livy  mentions  Cassius  as  a  pro-con- 
sul and  0.  Manlius  as  the  praetor.®*  This  would  imply 
that  two  battles  were  fought  between  the  two  great 
pitched  battles  of  Poplicola  and  of  Lentulus,  the  regular 

toriis  oelebravit  •xequiis,  oaptivosqne  circa  rogum  jnsslt  srmlB  depngnare:  quasi 
plane  expiaturus  omne  prsBteritum  dedecus^si  degladiatore  munerator  faisset." 
00  also  modern  commentaries ;  Se6  Smiths  Dictionary  qf  Oreek  cmd  Roman  JMO- 
graphy.  Art.  Spartacus,  The  American  Ihtcydopcedia,  Vol.  XIV.  1867,  page  S28, 
makes  no  hesitation  in  placing  this  humiliating  episode  as  an  event  of  the  war, 
"At  the  head  of  70,000  men  he  triumphed  over  two  consular  armies  in  72,  and 
forced  his  Roman  captives  to  fight  as  gladiators  at  the  funeral  games  which  he 
celebrated.'' 

88  See  Pomponius  Mela.  21;  livy.  EpiUmies,  XGV.  XOVI.  XCVII;  Died. 
XXXyni.  21.  Orosius,  V.  24,  26.  Gf.  also  considerable  in  the  writings  of  Cicero, 
and  in  the  various  English  and  German  Bncydopcedixu;  these  however,  with  few 
exceptions  are  childishly  erroneous,  contradictory  and  lamentably  incomplete. 

«<  Plutarch,  Crassus,  where  we  find  this  assurance. 

SB  Cf.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Oreek  and  Boman  Biography;  La  Bousse,  DieHon- 
aire  Uhiverself  Art.  Spartacus,  and  Tacitus,  Oermania  8,  where  we  find  that  her 
name  was  Aurinla. 

89  Livy,  Epitom.  XCVI.  "  G.  Cassius  pro^oonsul  et  On.  Manlius  prsBtor  male 
adversus  Spartacum  pugnaverunt." 
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consuls.  Cassius  who  was  prsBtor  in  the  northern  por- 
tions along  the.  Po,  with  a  large  army  of  at  least  10,000 
men,  gave  battle  to  Spartaous  just  before  the  latter  reached 
this  riTer.  It  was  a  deadly  encounter,  and  though  the 
conflict  raged  with  fierce  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Romans,  they  were  no  match  for  the  now  invincible  glad- 
iator and  his  veterans  who  gained  one  of  the  most  telliji'T 
triumphs  of  the  war.**  It  was  between  these  two  bloody 
«ngagements  and  in  this  region  that  Spartacus  spent  .the 
winter  of  B.  C.  72-71. 

The  army  of  the  gladiator  now  increased."^  We  should 
be  almost  totally  confounded  without  livy's  Epitomies  of 
wrecked  history  at  this  juncture  of  the  war,  and  could 
scarcely  proceed.  It  is  through  these  made  clear,  that 
irfter  the  defeat  of  Cassius  and  his  10,000  near  the  Po,  as 
related  by  Plutarch,  the  really  great  battle  spoken  of» 
where  Spartacus  met  Lentulus  "  fairly,"  was  Livy's  great 
carnage,**  told  in  words  too  plain  to  admit  of  misunder- 
standing." Plutarch  says:  *^  the  two  consids  having  con- 
solidated their  troops  in  the  country  of  Picenum,  fell 
upon  Spartacus  in  full  force.  He,  however,  gave  them 
battle  and  with  great  slaughter  nearly  annihilated  them.*^ 
This  fills  two  missing  daita.  We  are  all  along  told  thai 
Spartacus,  while  near  the  river  Po,  before  these  **  great 
weats "  of  the  ^  two  consuls  and  their  two  praetorian 
armies,"  was  a  fugitive,  anxiously  striving  with  flJl  his  mil- 
itaory  tact,  to  escape  from  Roman  territory.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  hav«  authors  augmenting  the  army  of  Spartacus.*^ 
yfe  find  him  with  a  vast  and  well  drilled,  well  disciplined, 
well  fed  and  highly  elated  army  of  120,000  men. 

A  march  upon  Rome  was  frustrated  by  the  desire  of 
plii^ider;  although  it  is  stated  that  Spartaeus  did  notdare 
to  make  the  attempt.** 

■  M  Platerch,  Cratnti,  10.  **  He  (Spartaeos)  then  «oiittn««d  hit  route  toward* 
the  Alps,  but  was  opposed  by  Cassina,  who  aommanded  in  that  part  of  Gavl 
#hich  lay  about  the  Po,  and  came  agamat  him  at  the  head  of  10.000  men.  A  b«l> 
fie  ensued,  in  which  Cassius  was  defeated,  with  great  loss,  and  aayed  himawlf 
not  without  difflcolty."    So  livy,  MpUmne  of  liber,  XCVI.  et  n^pra,  note  90. 

n  Plutarch,  Cfrauut,  10. 

M  lavy.  ejAUmu,  XCVI.  •'  Ideirco  duo  oonaules,  junctlB  copils  in  agro  Pieeno 
el  concurrerunt.    Sed  Ola  (Spartacus)  licet  eaa  magna  olade  profligwtset." 

tsSchanibach,  italisdier  Sklavenaufstand,  8.  8,  oon«edes  the  schoMast  Tiew. 
Livy  did  not  write  the  epitomiea  to  his  books,  but  thinks  that  they  are  faithftal 
to  the  origbial  contents. 

•4  Livy,  XCVI.  of  EpiUmiu,  of  the  lost  books.    Applan,  1. 117. 

M  Livy,  EpUomt,  XCVL    **  Ad  Urbem  dnore  nan  est  aus  .>  a." 
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This  great  battle  1:#)tween  Spartaous  and  the  combfiaed 
armies  of  the  two  consuls,  Lentulus  and  Poplidola,  took 
place  a  long  distance  south  of  the  Po,  near  where  Sparta- 
ous had  defeated  the  first  consular  army  under  Popucola; 
for  it  was  in  the  territory  of  Picenum,  nearly  200  miles 
from  the  river.  The  army  of  the  proletaries  was  now 
about  100  miles  northeastward  from  Rome  and  was 
marching  southward.  This  arrangement  of  data  brings 
the  statement  of  Plutarch  in  line  and  clears  up  the  whole 
jumble.  The  story  of  Cassias  and  his  defeated  army  of 
10,000  was  Plutarch's  battle  of  the  Po.  Spartaous  then 
taking  the  o^Tensiye,  marched  southward  into  Picenum, 
where  he  fought  the  great  battle  of  t^icenum — the  magna 
dadis  of  Livy. 

Great  consternation  now  prevailed  at  Rome.  The  news 
of  the  disaster  to  Lentulus  and  Poplicola  and  their  splendid^ 
armies  was  regarded  as  a  calamity.  Indignation  raised 
to  its  highest  pitch  land  was  onl^  equalled  by  mortifiqa- 
tion  and  shame.  A  gladiator,**  and  slave,  who,  all  his  life- 
tune  had  been  a  poor  man,  earning  a  scanty  living  by 
manual  toil,  had  combined  audacity  with  genius,  gathered 
the  menial  hordes*^  that  worked  the  esxates  of  naughty 
landlords  ^ind  in  eight  battles,  at  hand-to-haiid  combat 
diid  at  the  test  of  strategein,  endurance,  valor  and  prowess 
][iad  worsted,  overthrowii  and  aniiihilated  the  patrician 
gentry  of  Rome.** 

'  Lentulus  was  recalled  and  disgraced.  His  humiliatioA 
has  always  been  a  mj^stery  to  readers  of  history.  Ttci 
true  light  of  the  a&ir  has  been  shut  out — so  dark  wa^ 
the  history  of  this  matter  kept  for  ages  from  the  reader's 
mind. 

Spartaous  was  maligned  by  everybody;  and  public  sen- 
timent turned  a  smile  hi  his  favor  into  a  heresy  and  in- 
timidated the  favorable  opinions  and  conversation  of  the 
people  as  well  as  blockaded  the  will  and  the  pen  of  his- 
torians. 

Spartaous,  everywhere  victorious  was,  after  the  great 

te  Floras,  in,  90.  '^  Tandem  etiam  totts  imperii  yiribos  oontm  mirmilllonem 
Qonsiirginir. " 

^  livy,  Epitome,  XOV.  "•  Bes  prosers,  et  MMOlet,  statim  inyeuenmt  sooiob. 
multoeqne  pastores,  durum  et  pemlit  genus." 

M  Cicero,  Ad  Attieum^  VI.  22.  '*  Cum  Spartaoo — dnce  ittgitiyorumy  qui  bel> 
Inm  serrile  commotit«  et  vel  cum  quingentis  prebdonibus  jam  aatis  maU  flaoera 
potult." 
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battle  in  Picennm,  forced  to  proceed  southward  by  his 
foolish  soldiers  who,  pnffed  **  with  success,  were  wanting 
in  obedience  and  could  not  participate  in  the  dream  of 
Spartacus  to  retire  to  the  pastoral  charms  of  his  native 
land.  We  next  find  him  marching  to  Thuria,  with  a  vast 
army  and  great  quantities  of  plunder,  with  the  intention 
of  passing  the  winter  of  72-71,  B.  C.  But  another  victoiy 
was  yet  to  be  won  before  the  army  could  reach  its  winter 
quarters — the  battle  with  Mummius  in  Picenum.^^ 

It  was  now  nearing  the  time  of  the  Roman  Ck)miti8B,  or 
the  assembly  of  Roman  citizens  for  voting  for  new  officers* 
Among  these  officers  consuls  were  to  be  elected.  But  so 
great  was  the  terror  which  Spartacus  had  inspired  that 
no  candidates  were  to  be  f  ouud.  This  phenomenon  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  whoever  should  be  elected  consul 
would  have  to  go  in  person  to  meet  the  dreaded  gladia- 
tor. Finally,  after  much  hesitation,  Marcus  Licinius 
Crassu%  consented  to  be  nominated  and  of  course,  received 
the  full  vote  and  confidence  of  the  people. 

Accordingly,  Grassus,  prepared  for  the  campaign  against 
the  great  guerilla  chieftain  with  eight  full  legions  of 
Roman  soldiers  mustered  for  the  occasion.  But  the  frag- 
ments of  the  defeated  armies  of  Poplicola  and  Lentulus, 
together  with  the  prsBtorian  forces,  also  sh^.ttered  by 
Spartacus,  were  now  returning  to  the  metropolis  in  a 
straggling,  demoralized  condition*  All  these  were  soon 
joined  to  the  new  army  of  Crassus.^*^ 

The  new  confidence  which  this  election  of  Crassus  in- 
spired caused  a  great  number  of  young  Roman  gentry 
to  volunteer,  and  we  may  be  certain  that  the  eight  legions 
were  full  A  full  Roman  legion  of  that  era  consisted  of 
6,000  men  which  makes  48,000  for  the  new  army  of  eight 
legions. 

w  Ct  Smith's,  Dictionary  of  Oreek  and  Roman  Btography, 

100  This  account  is  given  in  Plutarch's  Lift  of  Cramu,  Mommsen,  HiHory 
qfSome,  here  breaks  tb6  story  of  Spartacus  and  his  victories  into  a  tangle  of  un- 
intelligible data,  although  its  thread  is  seen  to  be  quite  clear,  with  a  little  pains. 

101  Appiau,  HistoriaSomana,  I,  118:  "  fpidrrfs  re  ^v  rtS-p  leai  9o^ep6f  avrols  o 
ir6Ae/iiO$,  YcAw/ACfo;  iv  apjq}  koX  Karw^jpovoviJitviK  «S  /uio»'o/*ax«»'.  npoT<i^«i<njs  re 
trrpcLTiiySiv  aXXtav ^ti^rovia^  oicvo;  eire(;^ev  airaKra$,  koX  irap^yYcAAev  ov5e(«,  ftixp*- 
AiKivioi  Kpa<r<roi\  yeVei  koX  itAovt^  'Fiafjuunv  Sia^avT^s,  aveBe^aro  orpanfyi^tf'eii/, 
feat  rikttriv  <f  aWon  ^kavvev  eirt  rov  Sirapraxov."  Plutarch  says :  "  No  sooner  were 
the  senftte  informed  of  these  miserable  proceeding!,  tiiian  they  expressed  Uie 
greatest  indignation  against  the  consuls,  and  gave  orders  that  they  should  be 
superseded  in  the  command,  Crassus  was  the  person  they  pitched  upon  as  a 
successor,  and  many  of  the  nobility  served  under  him,  as  volunteers,  as  well  on 
account  of  his  political  influence  and  from  personal  regard." 
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From  the  start,  there  must  have  been  at  least  100,000 
men  sent  out  under  Crassus  against  the  rebels,  which 
force  kept  constantly  increasing  to  the  end. 

Returning  to  Spartaous,  we  find  evidence^"  that  while 
at  the  zenith  of  his  popularity  between  the  Po — which  he 
did  not  cross — and  Picenum,  he  offered  inducements  to 
all  who  would  cast  off  the  yoke  of  despotism,  to  join, 
rhat  the  slaves  took  the  offer  of  freedom  is  evident  rrom 
the  number,  which  commentators  venture  to  put  at  120- 
OOO,  and  which  we  positively  know  soon  greatly  augmented. 
Many  of  the  higher  classes  spumed  offers  to  co-operate 
because  they  ^  disdained  to  join  slaves; "  although  they 
bated  the  Romans.^" 

When  Crassus  arrived  in  Cis-Alpine  Gaul,  near  the  city 
of  Mutina,  where  the  army  of  Spartacus  lay,  he  studied 
closely  the  traits  of  his  antagonist  and  concluded  to  adopt 
the  tactics  of  Fabius  who  had  previously  been  successful 
over  Hannibal,  by  worrying  him  and  not  giving  battle. 
After  harassing  Spartacus  in  rear  and  flank  for  some 
time  he  sent  the  pro-consul,  0.  Cassius  Longinus,  around 
on  the  other  side  with  orders  to  be  watchful  and  goad 
the  enemy,  without  hazarding  an  engagement;  but  the 
fox-witted  gladiator,  with  apparent  indifference,  allured 
this  Boman  into  an  idea  that  he  could  safely  go  beyond 
his'  orders,  and  attack  a  wing  of  the  workmgmen  who 
were  in  reality,  impatient  for  the  fray. 

At  a  weak  moment,  least  suspected  and  least  watched, 
Spartacus  gave  the  welcome  order  of  battle.  The  shout 
went  up  and  with  it  came  the  force  of  the  onset  Cassius 
was  crushed  by  the  unexpected  blow  and  completely 
routed.  The  field  of  Mutina  covered  with  the  shun,  re- 
mained with  the  workingmen. 

Spartacus,  slowly  continuing  his  march  southward,  har- 
assed and  tormented  by  Crassus  who  was  too  good  a  com- 
mander to  venture  a  general  engagement,  studied  every 
opportunity  to  catch  the  Roman  at  a  weak  poini^"*    Op- 

los  Gf.  Laronsse.  DictUmairB  UnivarUl,  Art.  jSjpartaeta,  based  on  the  remarki 
of  Plutarch. 

los  These  gems  giving  the  flnishing  touches  of  the  story,  are  taken  fh>m  iso- 
lated fragments  of  the  broken  histories,  so  badly  motilated  indeed,  that  wb 
should  be  loth  to  pass  upon  them,  did  not  ourinferenoescoinoide  with  those  of 
others  who  have  taken  great  pains  to  get  the  kernel  of  the  theme. 

104  "  Le  g6n6ral  Bomain  se  boma  de  couyrir  le  Latium,  n'  osant  hasarder 
battaille  contre  le  terrible  gladiateur  et  se  contenta  i,  le  haroeler  et  le  faire  mis- 
erable, par  ces  lieutenants,  invariablement  battue  quand  lis  ayaient  la  ttai6rit6 
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portunlty  soon  came.  The  propraetor,  Cn.  Maslius,  waer 
caught  at  an  unguarded  moment  and  in  a  terribly  bloody 
conSict  of  which  we  have  only  a  sullen  and  lugubrious 
mention  by  historians,  was  torn  to  atoms  by  the  charge 
of  a  heavy  detachment  of  Spartacus. 

The  condition  of  the  Roman  army  was  now  that  of  ter- 
ror. After  the  defeat  of  Cassius  at  the  city  of  Mutina 
and  of  Manlius  at  a  point  southward,  we  find  Spartacus,. 
still  harassed  by  Crassus,  in  the  rich  valleys  of  Ficenum,. 
the  scenes  of  the  next  and  ninth  battle  in  which  the  glad* 
iator  chieftain  was  conqueror.  Crassus  posted  himself 
here,  in  advance  of  the  workingmen,  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  their  march  southward. 

Mummius,  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  lieutenants  of 
Orasus,  was  sent  round  to  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  with  or^ 
ders  to  continue  strategical  manoeuvres;  and  was  strictly 
cjlarged  to  follow  him,  but  not  to  hazard  a  battle.  Mum- 
mins  had  more  courage  and  conceit  than  discretion  or 
obedience.  He  proved  to  be  precisely  the  nian  whom  Spar- 
tiunis  wanted.  The  foxy  gladiator  now  dallied  with  hise 
aiid  incantation  and  finally  decoyed  the  whole  force,  con- 
sisting of  12,000  men  into  an  assailable  point  This  whole 
manceuvre  seems  to  have  been  deeply  laid  inasmuch  as  it 
contained  an  admixture  of  flattery.  At  any  rate,  how- 
evet  ambidextrous  the  incentive,  the  decoy  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  ambition  on  the  other,  prevailed. 

Just  when  Mummius  believed  he  was  in  the  act  ot  rid- 
ding his  counti7  of  a  loathsome  foe,  a  wild  war-whoop  of 
iiie  mi^inillions  btirst  out  along  the  lines.  Spartacucf  at 
the  ehemy'jg  vulnerable  points  gave  the  order  of  attack* 
This  tiine  it  "^as  many  against  few.  l^ummius  was  oveip- 
slaiighed.  **  His  ^hole  armj^  completely  routed,  Many 
were  killed  upon  the  battle  field.  Others  terrified,  cast 
away  their  arms  knS.  saved  their  lives  by  flight."  ^^ 

Again  the  arms  of  S|)artacus  were  victorious.  Hum- 
mius  was  annihilated.^^*  Disaster  again  convulsed  the 
£§gis  of  slaveholding,  degenerate  ttoine,  whose  haughty 
men,  many  of  i^hom  owned  at  that  moment  from  1,OOK)  to 

da  UvrM  combftt.*'    La  Ronne,  Didienaire  Vniifer$d^  Art.  Spartaatt, 

lift  Plutarch,  Afem;  Appian ;  Mommsen  and  tome  of  the  Bneyclopcediat. 
loT  Of.  ItUematumal  JBncpelopcedia»  Art.  Spartattts.    Although  w6  give  reference 
t«  origia*!  authority  there  u  a  variety  of  readtogs  and  of  opinions ;  and  we  there- 
ton  cite  contemporaDeoiia  writers  and  recommend  them  to  the  reader. 
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10,000  slaves  eaoh,  were  freshly  reminded  bv  every  victory 
of  Spartacus,  of  the  doom  of  their  crumbling  institution, 
sacred,  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  paganism  they  wor- 
shiped for  a  religion. 

Orassus  had  cause  to  be  severe.  Plutarch  adds  that: 
"  He  severely  reprimanded  Mummius  who  had  escaped 
unhurt  He  armed  the  few  sunrivors  anew,  insisting  upon 
tiieir  giving  bond  of  fidelity  to  the  new  arms  given  them. 
He  took  500  of  the  most  cowardly,  divided  them  into  50 
platoons  and  these  into  decades,  one  of  whom  was  by 
lot,  put  to  death;  in  this  way  recalling  an  ancient  military 
usage  of  punishment.  This  kind  of  punishment  in  fact, 
is  the  mark  of  the  greatest  infamy;  for  as  the  execution 
is  public,  in  sight  of  the  whole  army,  circumstances  that 
are  awfiil  and  affeoiing  follow.""*  But  this  horrible 
chastisement  came  late.  Spartacus  had  again  been  vic- 
torious. 

But  two  causes  now  set  in  to  cast  shadows  over  the 
glory  of  the  conquering  gladiator.  His  own  ignorani 
and  foolish  soldiers  began  again  to  show  signs  of  insub- 
ordination, elated  by  their  never  failing  successes.  TbeV 
wanted  to  plunder  and  feast  upon  the  fat  of  the  liEind ; 
and  while  ^ey  were  actually  becoming  demoralizad  and 
dissolute  in  ttieir  extraordinary  toperience  of  victory^' 
their  new  en^m^  Crassus  was  growing  wiser  and  Bvaet 
in  his  harrowing  experience  of  defeat  These  two  causes 
combined  to  bring  the  tefiible  Hon  to  his  end. 

Crassus,  after  ti^s  ferocious  specimen  of  the  cruelty  pif 
war,  attacked  Spartacus,  and  drove  him  to  the  sea.^**    Bat 

IM  natarcb,  idem}  Appian,  BiitoHa  Aomono,  1. 118.'  **  Kai  rmvU  tii$f  aqrutm. 
luucAifp^SvAf,  «K  if»AA^At«  ifmrftiviay^  ivi  dwir^  ^^A0«  BiKarov  it4^^i^p,  Cfi.  IT 
•^  ovr*>  KOfii^oya'4f',  «AA«  vai^l  r^  vrpnr^  vviJ^nKovra  ««•  rtfi>d«,  <(««  l9<rn|i^AM}^,i 

mXntKa  itvpUav  "ZwoM-ajctimy  i^*  iavrStr  vov  (rrparovc^v^t^My  htpmrtt^  xal  Jvo  «vr<*K 
jiip^  Kturmit&pkM  hr  tcbiin^  j|AavM  rhv  lindproKOv  trSv  xara^pom^o'ci.'*  Sallast,  fiti- 
toriarum  PopuU  Somanif  libri.  Becensio  of  Anton.  Tliysios,  old  Lagdonum  edi- 
tion, p.  602,  hM  a  sadly  mntilated  scrap ;  "  Sorte  dmoto«  fnatl  neeat:''  and  the 
learned  editor  in  a  note  esptalns  as  follows :  "SMie  ductoi  JiuU  neeai^  Pato  legen- 
Anm,  ednctos,  aooipiendumq;  de  severa  ac  militari  Crassi  disfiiplina)  (^uA  ideai 
in  ftigitoribas  ooi^rcendis  nsns,  ex  duftbus  Sfommiania  L^onibns  ooo  toi  ediotoias 
Imperatoria  in  hostem  (Spartaonm)  pugnare  aasia,  praOigati^qne ;  qningenpit 
primoe,  undo  initinm  iiig»  flbctnm  faerat,  sorte  ednctos  deoimari  pTtBcetoB.- 
Quod  yetos  supplicii  genus  intermortuum,  ae  desitam  jampridem,  poirtiHm1n1i»- 
in  caatra  Bomana  reduotom  4  Crasso."  According  to  Sallnst  they  waie  killed 
with  clubs. 

109  Appian.  1. 118,  il&:    *' Niffi|<rc(  ii  mI  r6vB0  Aoffcvpwf  UittM  ^cifyom  M 

ivcTcixi^t  <tal  aircffTavpov."    Mommsen,  History  of  Borne,  Vol.  IV.  p.  106. 
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Chis  rignal  yictory  mentioned  by  Appian,  is  denied  bj 
Plutaroh  in  the  following  terms:  **  After  thus  chastising 
his  men,  he  (Crassns)  led  them  against  the  enemy.  But 
Spartaeus  turned  back  and  retired  through  Lucania  to 
the  sea.""* 

Spartacus  marched  his  army  southward  along  the  Ad- 
riatic to  embark  for  Sicily  across  the  straits  of  Messina. 
There  is  strong  circumstantial  evidence  that  privateers  of 
the  Mediterranean  assisted  Spartacus;  and  if  we  judge  from 
this  point  of  view,  a  new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  history 
of  his  career.  No  written  records,  however,  exist  prov- 
ing this,  and  for  want  of  it  we  follow  the  story  as  it  is  told. 

If  the  pirates,  so-called,  refused  to  help  him,  thus  clearly 
working  in  the  interest  of  Borne,  as  Mommsen  suggests, 
why  should  Rome  have  immediately  instituted  a  man-hunt 
.against  them  ?  Tacitus  has  some  remarks  favoring  our 
theory  that  the  pirates  were  faithful  to  Spartacus.  An- 
other potent  question  is,  how  did  the  gladiator  get  the 
^eat  army  of  300,000  men  ?  Did  not  the  privateers  ship 
them  over  from  Sicily  ?  We  shall  refer  to  these  things 
later. 

This  new  mova  of  Spartacus  to  reach  Sicily  is  called  by 
some,  his  last  stroke  of  genius.  It  was  an  original  one. 
There  had  been,  some  27  years  before,  a  great  rebellion 
of  the  slaves  in  Sicily"^  and  at  this  moment,  when  Spar- 
tacus approached  that  fair  isle — the  granary  of  Home — 
it  was  suffering  from  the  most  inhuman  exactions,  by  or- 
der of  Yerres,  tiie  insatiate  and  avaricious  despoiler,  whose 
greedy  havoc  was  soon  afterwards  opposed  by  Cicero. 
The  slaves  and  property  owners  alike,  were  goaded  by 
this  man's  rapacity  to  the  verge  of  rebellion  against  Home. 
^ad  Spartacus  succeeded  in  crossing  safely  with  his  army 
the  chances  are  that  the  goaded  people  would  have  gladly 

uu  Plutarch.  L{fe  qfOrcunu, 

lu  See  chapter  xi  supra.  The  strange  words  of  Oomelias  Tacitas,  jinnaZium, 
liber,  XV.  cap.  46 ;  referring  to  Spartacus  and  the  Boman  flotilla  against  the  pi- 
rates, show  how  fearftd  was  the  owager,  and  they  seem  to  advert  to  the  link  of 
flriendship  existing  between  them  and  Spartacus:  "  Per  idem  tempos  gladiatores 
apud  oppidom  Prceneste  temptata  eruptions  praesidio  militis,  qui  -custos  ades- 
set,  coerciti  sunt,  iam  Spartacum  et  yetera  mala  mmoribus  ferente  populo,  ut 
«8t  novarum  rerum  capiens  pavidusque.  Ne6  multo  post  clades  rei  navalis  acci' 
pitur,  non  bello  (quippe  hand  alias  tarn  immota  pax),  sed  certum  ad  diem  in 
Gunpaniam  redire  olassem  Nero  insserat,  non  exceptls  maris  oasibus.  Ergo  gub- 
^raatores,  qnamyis  saeviente  pelago,  a  Formiis  moyere;  et  gravi  AArico,  dam 
promnntorium  Miseni  superare  contendunt,  Gumanls  litoribus  impactt  tiirs- 
mium  plerasqne  et  minora  navigia  passim  amiserunt." 
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joined  him  in  overwhelming  numbers,  if  for  nothing  else 
than  to  rid  themselves  of  this  insatiable  Koman  governor 
whose  exactions,  to  satisfy  personal  greed,  well-nigh 
brought  Sicily  to  bankruptcy  and  ruin.*"" 

On  his  arrival  at  the  sea  opposite  the  Sicilian  shore, 
Spartacus  who  had  formed  this  plan  of  crossing  over  with 
his  entire  army  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  from  the 
ranks  of  the  slaves,  negotiated  with  the  freebooters  or 
brigand  mariners,  as  they  are  mercilessly  called  in  the  his- 
tories, who  from  ancient  times  ransacked  the  coasts  for 
plunder."* 

They  exhibited  a  quality  of  perfidy,  perhaps  against 
Rome — although  the  historians  show  that  it  was  against 
Spartacus — which  actually  resulted  in  their  being  swept 
from  their  trade;  for  soon  after  the  suppression  of  the 
servile  war  which  they  are  represented  to  have  been  too 
treacherous  and  disingenuous  to  sustain,  th^  Romans  sent 
an  expedition  against  them  which  certainly  was  a  contin- 
uation of  the  great  man-hunt  ending  in  their  own  exter- 
mination."^ If  Spartacus  could  have  accomplished  this 
magnificent  strategical  feat  and  realized  his  scheme  of  par- 
sing the  winter  in  Sicily  where  the  terribly-oppressed  and 
down-trodden  slaves  would  have  deserted  in  vast  num- 
bers and  extricated  themselves  from  their  otherwise  hope- 
less servitude,  he  might,  allowing  him  his  wonted  success, 
not  only  have  beaten  Grassus,  but  also  the  armies  of 
Pompey  and  Lucullus  when  they  afterwards  arrived. 

In  fact,  we  know  not  what  would  have  been  the  final 
result  upon  the  human  race —indeed,  we  are  loth  to  spec- 
ulate ;  for  under  the  humane  management  of  Spartacus  it 
might  have  resulted  in  a  permanent  recognition  of  the 
honor  and  merit  of  human  labor  which  was  in  those  times 
denied. 

It  is  enough  to  repeat  what  history  relates,  that  the  self- 
ish, dishonest  and  treacherous  pirates  took  the  proffered 
gold  of  Spartacus  but  failed  to  land  him  in  Sicily;  for 
&ough  his  army  enormously  increased,  yet  his  failing  to 

lis  Cicero,  Verra,  patAm,  Here  Cicero  gives  an  eloquent  aooonnt  of  ihia 
man's  ezturtioas.  Cicero  assximed  the  cause  of  the  people  ts.  Verres  and  anc- 
eeeded  in  obtaining  a  verdict. 

113  Heeren,  PtujOedeV  AniiquiUyol.  TL.  pp.  170-173,  of  the  French  translation. 

114  Liv.,  XCVni.  '^L.  Metellus  preetor  in  Sicilia  adversua  piratos  prospers 
rem  gessit."  (Epitome);  Vellejus  Patercalus,  AbridgmeiU  qf  Latin  History,  Book 
II.  c.  81. 
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get  there  probably  disconcerted  and  squeezed  him  betwixt 
tiie  miU-stones  of  peril  and  hope,  leaving  him  heart-broken 
and  defeated.  It  was  the  kndl  of  S^artacos.  What  fur- 
ther the  historian  can  trace  of  this  great  general  and  most 
marvelous  genius  is  but  the  description  of  prodigious 
spasms  and  writhings  of  a  dying  giant 

Crassus,  watching  from  a  distance  these  defeated  man- 
oeuvres of  the  gladiator,  conceived  the  idea  of  imprisoning 
him  in  the  narrow  neck  or  point  of  the  promontory  (5 
Bruttium  or  Rhegium,  by  throwing  up  a  line  of  circiKXb- 
vallation  across  this  miniature  isthmus  with  an  object  of 
bemming  the  proletarian  army  in  and  besieging  it  during 
the  winter.  The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Ghreat  French 
TJniversel  Dictionary  declares  that  Crassus  was  positively 
afraid  to  give  the  enemy  an  honorable  battle."'  Sparta- 
cus,  regarded  this  enormous  line  of  retrenchments  with 
contempt*  It  was  an  earthwork  reaching  £rom  sea  to 
sea,  being,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  "  36  miles  long,  fifteen  feet 
high  and  a  wall  above  this  of  considerable  height — ^a  work 
great  and  difficult/' 

It  was  now  the  winter  of  B.  C.  71-70.  The  supplies 
for  the  army  of  the  proletaries  were  disappearing,  oome^ 
thing  must  be  done.  Spartacus  watched  nis  opportunity^ 
bent  on  retreat  which  involved  an  escape  from  this  trap. 
One  dark  wintry  night  amid  the  roar  of  a  storm,  while  the 
iforc^  of  Crassus  lay  chilled,  and  torpid,  least  alert  and 
fitted  for  surprise,  the  army  of  the  slaves,  at  the  command 
of  their  leader,  burst  from  the  bivouacs  and  sword  in  hand 
scaled  the  intrenchment,  filling  it  with  earth  and  wood, 
and  in  spite  of  all  resistance  passed  over  and  gained  the 
free  plains  beyond.^^    Thus  commenced  the  admirable  re- 

lu  Speaking  of  SpartscnB  he  says:  *'  Telle  dtait,  cependant  la  terrenr  on'  U 
inspirait  encore,  que  Crassus  entreprit  de  1'  enfermer  dans  la  presq*  lie  de  Bhe- 
giom,  par  une  fosse  d'un  retranchmeut  de  15  lieus  de  longeur  t  Le  chef  des  es* 
•olaves  temoigna  son  profond  m6pris  pour  cet  immense  travaiUe  6t  x)Our  des  en* 
nemis  qni  n'  osaientplns  1'  attaquer  en  face;  puis  qaand  les  yivres  eommen- 
oeraient  de  lai  man^uer,  11  combla  une  parUe  de  la  tranchde  pendant  nne  nait 
orageuse,  forea  les  lignes  der  Bomains  et  manouvra  librement  dans  la  Lncanie. 
■oa  11  extermina  encore  les  troupes  des  deux  leutdnants  de  Crassus  qni  OBeraieni 
r  inquieter  dans  saretraite."    La  Bousse,  DtcHonaire  Uniffersel.  Art.  Spartacus. 

"0  Appian,  HuUnia  Bonuma,  1. 119:  J^wdproKos  Si  iwirias  vodev  avr^  npwri6vTag 
ntpifjiivtov^  ovKiri,  fJikv  cs  /uiax^*'  0C(  Tfp  <rrpaT«|>  vavriy  voAAa  J'  ^v<ax^tt  rot;  ircpucad* 
m/uivoii  ava  /ui^po$»  ai^i'io  re  xal  ovvex^^  avrois  invninriay^  ^OKiXovf  re  (v\»v  i«  r^p 
rd^tpov  ifiBdWotv  xar^Kate,  k4U  rbv  v6voy  avroli  Svatpyov  inoitt*  A.lxi*-^**^^v  r* 
''pM/maiov  fKpiiJLacrev  iv  r^p  fteraix^iy*  StiKvvf  rolf  idioif  ri}v  o^iy  &v  ireio'OKrat  ft.^ 
KparovKTet."  Mommsen,  HUtwy  qf  Borne,  IV.  p.  107:  **but  in  a  dark  winter 
■ught  Spartacus  broke  through  the  linee  of  the  enemy ,  and  in  the  spxing  of  71 
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"teeali  of  Spajrtaeus — a  retreat  which  for  fine  generalship 
combining  fertility  of  expedient^  quelling  insubordination 
within,  and  overcoming  obstacles  without,  may  yet,  when 
more  carefully  studied  and  better  known,  come  to  be  re« 
garded  as  one  of  the  true  mo4els  in  warfare.  The  Eomau 
general  now  thoroughly  frightened,  wrote  to  Borne  for 
moi»  help."' 

It  appears  that  after  the  failure  of  Spartacus  to  reach 
SioUy,  a  revolt  of  prodigious  extent  took  place  in  his  army. 
A  body  of  probably  over  50,000  men  separated  from  the 
main  army.  They  vaunted  that  Spartacus  was  a  coward; 
dared  not  meet  the  Roman  general ;  that  they  would  not 
longer  be  restrained  from  giving  the  hated  enemy  battie. 
They  accordingly  appointed  as  their  commanders  two  of 
the  most  boasting  of  the  malcontents,  Grannicus  and  Cas- 
tuB)  and  demanded  of  these  inexperienced  captains  to  be 
led  to  battle,"'  They  then  provoked  the  army  of.  Crassus 
to  an  engagement.    When  Spartacus,  whose  wearying  sym- 

wsBt  once  more  in  BucanU."  Flntarch,  Ctamu,  tells  the  same  story,  wtille 
Schambach,  clearly  shows  it  to  have  been  th^  spring  of  70. 

>  ur  Appian,  1. 119-190:  **  Oi  ^'  iv  airrei  'PM/maioi  r^  iroAiopxtav  irvv^aud/ui«FOi, 
«al  a£<^ovirTef  «l  ;(fMVioc  avrotv  c<rrai  iroAe^ov  ftov^ftM-x^r,  nitotncariKtyitv  eirl  rify 
crpmrttav  Hofjiir^iov  apri  a^iK6tt.€vop  c^  'I^ptas,  vioTtvomts  »8i}  Svax'P*^  elvai  icof 
lUyc-TJk  ZiRapraKciov  ipyov.  A*^  Si  rifv  vciporoi'iav  r^v6t  Ktu  KpaoMror,  Iva  ft^  rb 
Kkifitv  yevocTD  Uofi,irriiov,  vdtfra  rpdvqaf  cvcfy^/Acvoc  eirex<(pc(  rfp  Sirapraie^,  kcu,  o 
Sifaproxo;,  rhv  Uofin^iov  1rpoXa^elv  oLJltStv^  if  avv&i^Ka^  rov  Kaauraov  vpovKoAciro*'* 
fQIrMsua  much  IHghtened,. certainly  sent  for  and  obtained  ooth  the  army  under 
Popapey,  viotoripus  in  Spain  and  that  of  Lncalkis  from  Asia  Minor,  victorions  in 
the  wtfaridatiN;  wur.  See  also  La  Bousse,  DiotionaAre  Univer»elt  Art.  Spartcuut: 
**Ctsamvm  6criYait  au  senat  afin  qn'on  envoyat  poar  le  seconder,  Pomp6e  alors  de 
retour  d*  Espagne,  et  LucuUos  qui  revenait  d'  Asie.  Mais  11  repentait  bientdt  de 
cette  d-marche  et  recherchat  les  occasions  de  terminer  la  gaerre  afln  d'  avoir 

■eale  1-  honnenr." 

118  Plutarch,  idem,  is  one  of  our  best  witnesses  on  this  great  battle :  "  He 
leQolTed,  therefore^  in  the  first  place,  to  attack  the  troops  which  had  reTOlted, 
an4  formed  a  separate  body,  under  the  command  oft  wo  officers  named  Canniciua 
and  Oltstas.  With  tl^s  view,  he  sent  a  corps  oi  six  thousand  men  before  to  seize 
a&emineBce  which  he  thought  would  be  of  service  to  him  but  ordered  them  to 
conduct  their  enterprise  with  all  imaginable  secrecy.  They  observed  his  direc- 
tions; and,  to  conceal  their  march  the  better,  covered  their  helmets  and  the  rest 
of  theiraima;  Two  women,  however,  who  were  sacrificing  before  the  enemy's 
oamp,  discovered  them,  and  they  would  probably  have  met  their  fate,  had  not 
Crassus  advanced  immediately,  and  given  the  enemy  battle.  This  was  the  most 
obstinate  actiontn  the  whole  war.  Twelve  thoivand  three  hundred  of  the  enemy 
were  killed,  of  which  number  there  were  only  two  found  wounded  in  the  back; 
the  rest  died  in  their  ranks,  after  the  bravest  exertions  of  valour.''  livy,  whose 
valuable  history  of  this  great  war  is  lost  is  fortunately  quoted  by  Frontinus, 
Strat^ienuUonj  II.  6,  84,  out  of  the  97th,  the  book  of  the  AnnaUi  Ab  Urbe  Ccndiia,  as 
follows:  **  Trigintaquinque milha armatorum (fugitivorum  a Crasso  devictorum) 
•eo  proelio  interfecta  cum  ipsis  ducibns  (Casto  et  Gannico)  Livius  tradit,  recep- 
ta8<quinque  Bomanorum  aqnilas,  signa  sex  et  viginti,  multa  spolia,  inter  quae 
fiwees  cum  securibns."  This  makes  the  numbers  actually  killed  to  have  been 
85^^00.  Undoubtedly  this  is  the  more  accurate  estimate;  it  also  shows  the  enw* 
mous  magnitude  of  the  army  of  Spartacus. 
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pathieB  echoed  his  foreknowledge  of  the  certain  reendt,  per- 
ceived this  moYement,  he  evidently  gave  up  all  for  lost  and 
resolved  to  die,  bravely  combating  for  his  cansa  CrassuR 
met  the  seceders  and  a  terribly  bloody  battle  took  place 
near  Groton,  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  in  lower  Lucania^ 
whose  waters,  Plutarch  says,  are  **  sometimes  pure  and 
sometimes  salt."  The  contest  was  extremely  severe. 
Plutarch  wrongly  describes  it  as  the  greatest  of  the  war. 
It  was  long  before  the  army  of  the  seceders  gave  way. 
Not  a  man  flinched.  Of  the  heaps  of  slain  none  were 
wounded  in  the  back;  all  falling  in  the  ranks  performing 
the  bravest  acts  of  vaJor.  At  last,  overcome  by  numbers 
they  were  forced  to  yield  a  little,  giving  the  Eomans  an 
advantage  which  they  took  and  killed  12,300,  or  as  Livy, 
quoted  by  Frontin,  probably  more  correctly  puts  it,  35, 
000,^'*  of  the  seceders,  on  the  spot ;  nor  woidd  any  of  the- 
proletaries  have  survived  the  slaughter  had  not  Sparta- 
CUB,  by  a  forced  march,  arrived  in  season  to  interfere  and- 
put  an  end  to  the  bloody  work.  But  Oranicus  and  Castus: 
were  among  the  slain. 

Grassus  on  the  whole,  had  made  little  to  be  proud  of 
by  this  last  encounter;  for  his  forces  were  much  more 
numerous  than  the  seceders.  Besides  he  certainly  lost  a. 
large  number  of  men  in  the  contest,  and  perceiving  thai, 
its  effect  was  only  to  heal  the  mutiny  and  knit  the  rebels 
together  into  an  indissoluble  brotherhood  by  teaching  the- 
dangers  of  their  temerity,  he  began  to  fear  that  Sparta- 
cus,  now  rapidly  marching  northward,  was  earnestly  med- 
itating an  attack  on  Rome. 

The  army  of  the  proletaries,  still  hugging  the  shores 
of  the  sea,  was  now  nearing  the  Tarentrne  gulf  on  its. 
march  northward  toward  the  port  of  Brundusium  in  its 
second  attempt  to  reach  Sicily  by  sea.    Just  after  cross- 

119  Frontin.  in  his  l^raJtegematon^  or  MUHanf  Scienot^  Ifber  II.  cap.  v.  84,  i^- 
Intidiit,  in^uncefl  tliis  battle  as  one  of  the  prominent  examples  of  military  tao> 
ticB ;  and  givee  tbe  great  conflict  in  a  new  and  interesting  dress :    "  CrassnSk 
BcUo  Fngitivoram  apnd  Canteonam  (Catanam)  bina  castra  comminns  cum  hoa* 
tium  castris  vallavit.     Nocte  deinde  commotiB  copiis,  manente  praetorio  in> 
maioribua  castris,  at  falleremur  hostes,  ipse  omnes  copias  ednxit  et  m  radicibas> 
pnicilicti  montis  constitnit;  diyisoqiie  cqoitatn  praecepit  L.  Qointio,  partem 
Spanaco  obiceret  pagnaqae  enm  fmstraretnr,  parte  alia  Gallos  Germanosqne  ex 
factlonc  i  aeti  et  Cfannici  eliceret  ad  pngnam  et  f nga  simulata  dedaoeret,  nbi  ipse 
acietii  in^lraxerat:  qnoscum  barbari  insecnti  essent  equiterecedente  in  comna, 
subtle  aces  Romana  pdaperta  cam  clamore  procurrit.    XXXV  milia  armatoronk 
CO  protflio  interfecta  cam  ipsls  dacibas  Livius  tradit,  receptas  qulnqae  Romana* 
aquiias,  sigca  sex  et  XX,mnltaspoUa,  inter  quae  quinque  fasces  cum  securibus.*' 
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ing  the  river  Stxongoli,  or  Neaethus  of  the  ancients,  and 
in  the  very  ancient  town  of  Fetelia,  the  Roman  forces  un- 
der the  command  of  L.  Quintius,  one  of  the  officers  of 
Qrassos  and  the  quaestor,  Tremellius  Scrofa,  came  up 
with  the  intention  only  of  harassing  him  in  rear  and  flank, 
according  to  the  express  orders  of  Crassus  who  adhered 
to  the  Fabian  tactics.  Spartacus  on  being  attacked  by  a 
few  skirmishers  in  the  rear,  suddenly  wheeled  a  large  de- 
tachment upon  the  Romans  who  were  not  prepared,  and 
succeeded  in  routing  them  so  completely  that  the  quaestor 
who  was  woumded,  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  It  was 
another  great  victory. 

But  Crassus,  who  was  a  good  judge  of  effects,  soon  per- 
ceived that  it  was  the  cause  of  reviving  among  the  slaves 
the  malignant  spirit  of  insubordination.  They  were  again 
so  inflated  vdth  success  that  they  threatened  to  rebel;  and 
their  miserable  conduct  forced  Spartacus  to  take  an  op- 
posite direction  from  that  which  he  chose  to  march,  caus- 
ing a  disaster  by  hurrying  them  onward  to  final  downfall 
Plutarch  declares  that  the  insurgents  after  this  victory 
became  so  arrogant  and  mutinous  that  they  drew  swordfs 
and  insisted  upon  being  led  against  Crassus'  army  in  open 
field.  They  demanded  to  be  marched  through  Campania 
to  Rome ;  and  Spartacus  was  not  long  afterwards  forced 
to  give  orders  to  march  toward  the  now  trembling  capital 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  insubordination  he  could  but 
admire  their  bravery  and  knew  their  impetuosity  when  led 
to  battle.  Plutarch  in  speaking  of  their  valor  at  Uie  bat- 
tle of  the  seceders  where,  according  to  livy,  no  less  than 
35,000  of  the  rebels  were  slain,  says  that  they  died  man- 
fully, only  two  of  the  killed  being  found  wounded  in  the 
back.  **'  The  rest  had  died  in  the  ranks,  after  the  grand- 
est exhibit  of  bravery."  Spartacus,  aware  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Pompey  from  the  direction  of  Rome,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  expected  landing  of  Lucullus  at  Brundu- 
sium,  on  the  other,  and  knowing  the  folly  of  hope  against 
these  three  great  veteran  armies  combined,  struck  a  forced 
march  for  Brundusium,  thinking  still  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  privateers  in  transporting  him  to  Sicily, 
before  Lucullus  hove  in  view.  Though  he  could  rely  upon 
his  soldiers'  bravery  he  foresaw  that  a  general  engagement 
*  must  be  fatal 
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Thus  we  begin  to  comprehend  the  strange  reticence  of 
the  historians  regarding  the  fresh  allies  of  Crassus,  now 
actually  centering  together.  The  old  stigma  upon  the 
touch  of  a  creature  of  lowlj  condition  by  an  optituate  of 
Home  is  apparentiy  the  cause  of  the  suppression  of  all 
histories  which  gave  the  details.  There  is  one  authority, 
however,  which  brings  some  of  these  marvels  to  light. 
This  is  Yellejus  Paterculus  whose  History  of  Borne  was 
early  mutilated  in  all  the  manuscripts  except  one,  which 
survived  until  it  was  printed  late  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Armed  with  this,  we  see  better  to  follow  the  thread  of  tiiis 
great  rebellion  to  its  close,  and  can  thus  correct  some  very 
misleading  errors  of  modern  writers. 

The  whole  army  of  the  proletaries  moved  to  the  sei^ 
port  of  Brundusium,  where  it  was  hoped  to  obtain  ships 
and  sail  to  Sicily.  But  here  Spartacus  was  met  and  as- 
sailed by  Luoullus  at  that  moment  in  the  act  of  landing 
his  whole  army,  recalled  by  the  senate  of  Bome  to  help 
Crassus.  Whether  much  fighting  took  place  we  are  not  in- 
formed; but  foiled  again  in  his  designs  by  sea,  he  turned 
northward  harrassed  and  goaded  by  the  veteran  army 
from  Asia  in  full  force. 

In  these  returning  legions  of  Luoullus,  was  a  man  who 
was  soon  afterwards  destined  to  play  an  extraordinairjr 
r61e,  in  favor  of  the  proletaries,  and  to  lose  his  life  i^ 
their  defense.  It  was  Qodius,  a  brother-in-law  of  Luoul- 
lus, general-in-chief .  Wealthy,  of  noble  blood,  educated, 
and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  lawyers  of  those  days — a 
man  who  restored  to  the  poor  workingmen  their  right  of 
organization,  and  who  in  doing  this,  crippled  the  mighty 
Cicero  and  brought  him  to  disgrace,  exile  and  final  deatn. 
But  we  leave  his  extraordinary  story  for  other  pafi^es  of 
our  history  to  recount.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  me  in- 
describable scenes  of  suffering  and  of  horror  which  he 
was  eye  witness  to  in  this  campaign  shaped  his  life-course 
ever  afterwaids,  in  favor  of  the  lowly.' 


IM 


iMPubUtui  Clodins  wm  of  pfttrician  blood.     See  Ltppinoott'B  Bioffraphe^l 
JHctUfnary,  Vol.  I,  art.  Clodiiu.    ' '  Demagogue  of  a  yery  profligate  character  of  the 

gatrloian  house  of  Applus  Claudlas  Palcher;  served  in  Asia  tinder  LncQllxis  his 
rother-in-law;  became  a  violent  enemy  of  Cicero  who  had  appeared  in  evidence 
•gainst  him  •  nised  several  bloody  riots  against  the  friends  of  Cicero  when  they 
proposed  and  passed  a  decree  for  his  restoration  B.  G.  67"  (see  Cicero,  Pro  MlUme); 
Dnunann,  Oetchichte  Boms.  The  Encyclovadia  Britannica,  refasing  to  mention 
him  under  a  special  article-heading,  callB  Olodios  *'  a  worthless  demagogue^" 
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Lucftillud,  according  tb  good  anthority,  drove  ihe  gladi- 
lHor  itotn.  the  shipping  and  dogged  him  in  the  rear  at 
iftiery  step."*  Pompey  was  present  with  the  whole  of  the 
large  army  which  he  had  successfully  commanded  in 
8pain.  These  facts  we  know;  for  if  we  do  not  find  men- 
tion of  actual  participation  of  these  two  freshly-arrived 
Roman  generals  and  their  veteran  legions,  as  being  en- 
gaged in  the  great  and  final  battle  of  SUarus,  we  certainly 
find  them  engaged  in  the  man-hunt  which  was  instituted 
on  tiie  same  day.    Plutarch  also  hints  at  the  fact. 

In  apparent  deference  to  Crassus,who  was  the  real  com- 
mander of  the  three  combined  armies,  the  history-man- 
glers  have  evidently  seen  fit  to  trifle  with  the  truth  in 
leaving  ho  mention  of  Pompey  or  of  Lucullus  in  the  last 
great  conflict.  And  especially  jpointed  does  this  sugges- 
tion become  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  neitiier 
of  these  two  generals  was  desirous  of  having  his  name 
mixed  up  with  so  disgraceful  a  thing  as  a  victory  over 
what  went  current  under  the  name  of  a  mob  of  gladiators. 

It  is  thus  made  certain  that  the  workingmen  were 
hemmed  in  between  these  three  experienced  consular  and 
veteran  armies  of  Rome,  in  a  mountain  pass  at  the  head 

wliite  ack&oWl6dging  th&t  he  *'  iunailed  Cioero  with  a  formal  charge  of  putting 
Citizeiis  to  death  summarily  without  appeal  to  the  people,"  obtainiag  a  decree 
flrom  the  beople  for  his  banishment  400  miles  from  the  city.  Under  the  title 
*'MUo,"  th€  Ihtffilist  and  mttfderer  of  Glodius,  the  EneydcfUBdia  Britantea  siys: 
**P.  Clodius,  the  leader  of  the  ruffians  who  professed  the  democratic  cause  was 
hie  personal  enemy,  and  their  brawls  in  the  streets  and  their  mutual  accusations 
in  the  law  courts  lasted  for  several  years. "  Thus  Clodius,  the  champion  of  trade 
unions  and  organized  labor  is  called  '*  leader  of  the  ruffians  "  who  were  the  work- 
ing people  of  Rome.  The  lippencott  Biographitcd  Dictionary,  Art,  Cicero,  says 
of  Cicero:  **His  enemy,  dodius,  who  became  tribune  of  the  people  in  B.  G.  68, 
and  who  was  supported  by  Caftsar  and  Pompey,  now  manifested  his  TiudiotlTe 
malioe  against  Cicero  by  a  law  which  he  proposed:  that  whoever  has  put  to  death 
a  Soman  citizen  without  form  of  trial  shall  be  interdicted  from  fire  and  water." 
The  fact  that  Cicero  had  committed  such  murders  is  ph)ved  by  the  actual  pas- 
sage of  this  law  and  his  being  sent  into  exile  and  his  house  on  the  Palitinate  Hill 
publicly  burned,  thus  consummating  his  tenible  disgrace.  We  fail  to  see  in 
these  stem  measures  of  Clodius  in  punishing  murder,  and  in  upholding  the 
aged  and  respectable  law  permitting  the  organization  of  the  working  people, 
anything;  that  woold  not  bie  considered  humane  and  respectable  in  the  highest 
degree,  if  repeated  right  in  our  own  blazing  civilization. 

1^  Applan,  120,  of  book  I.  says:  ....'*  Hoiimiiw,  wavra  ra^rov  <«-«ty6juicve« 
cirexeipei  rep  SirapTaic^j^  icat  o  Zira^oxoff,  rhv  TLoft-ir^tov  vpokitfitiv  a$iMV,  itirvvdi^Kut 
fhv  K^avov  TpouKoAeiTo.  ^  vn-<pop«*/xcvo$  S'  vw*^  avrov  iwxivSvvtvttP  r«  ivvm,  ml 
na^6vrfav  ol  rSiv  Itrniuv  i^St)  Stvaro  irovri  r<p  vrftar^  itM  rov  irtpirctxtv^«TOf ,  Kot  i^rfwv 
€n-i  "BptvTitriov  Ka6.<r<rov  fiiwicourof .  wf  Si  koL  AcvkoAAov  t4ia0€v  6  Sirdproicof  it  rb 
'Rptvridriov,  airh  rtit  iirl  Mtd^gcSarg  vUrft  eirai'uSKra,  ttpot,  rdiTwi'  airoyvtAt  it  X'^P^ 
^<(  Ttf  Kpa<r<r<f  ^cTa  iroAAou  icoi  rdrc  wKi^^vf  ytvonii^t  6i  r^f  ^^xi)V  iitucpat  re 
«cal  Koprepa^^  dtt  ev  diroyvwo-ci  roauvfic  /uivptd&av,  rvrpwrKtrai  it  rhv  f^riphy  b  Hvdp- 
ToKOt  oopariif,  koX  ervyKafi^at  rb  vow  ical  npofioKuv  riiv  inrwUia  trpbt  rovt  critfvrsf 
dvcftdx<ro,  fitfxo»  «al  avrht  xai  iroXv  irXijt^f  dfi^'  avr&p  KVKkM^ivrtt  hrww" 
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waters  of  the  river  Silarus.  It  is  also  certain  that  Spar-* 
tacus,  if  not  his  whole  army,  now  knew  perfectly  well  that 
the  doom  was  near;  they  had  by  this  time  all  become  fren« 
zied  for  the  approaching  butchery. 

As  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  terrible  battles  the  world 
has  ever  known  was  fought  here,  it  is  fitting  to  pause  in 
order  to  minutely  describe  the  scenes  and  to  array  our 
evidence,  obtained  with  great  difficulty,  regarding  the 
numbers  of  the  contestants,  the  date  of  the  battle  and  the 
carnage  during  its  rage,  and  afterwards  during  the  man- 
hunt instituted  by  the  Romans — the  whole  constituting 
a  cruel  and  awfully  bloody  page  not  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  histor}%  and  which  to  the  people  at  large,  and 
eveu  to  the  students  of  our  universities,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  chapter  of  news. 

There  were  in  the  combined  armies  of  Crassus,  Pom- 
pey  and  Lucullus,  undoubtedly  more  than  400,000  men, 
most  of  whom  were  experienced  veterans,  thoroughly 
hardened  to  the  combat  and  to  all  the  rigors  of  the  mili- 
tary camp.*" 

Li  addition  to  the  significant  words  of  FloruB  regard- 
ing Rome  and  her  massing  the  entire  force  agaiust  the  in- 
surgents, we  have  the  auxiliary  argument  of  reason 
which  shows  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  other- 
wise ;  for  evidence  is  not  wanting  that  the  force  of  Spar- 
tacus  at  the  battle  of  Silarus,  was  no  less  than  300,000 
strong.  His  army  which  at  the  battle  of  Picenum  is  ac- 
knowledged by  Appian  to  have  been  120,000  in  number, 
by  some  unrecorded  means  which  we  conjecture  to  have 
been  the  collusion  and  co-operation  of  the  privateers 
bringing  men  from  Sicily,  had  grown  to  the  imposing 
total  of  300,000.  YeUejus  tells  us  this,  in"*  honest  fig- 
in  The  conjeotore  that  there  were  400,000  soldiers  in  the  combined  Roman 
srmy  at  the  battle  of  Silarus  is  not  based  upon  circumstantial  evidence.  Horns, 
whose  words  are  never  regarded  with  distrust,  tells  ns  distinctly  tiiat  after  the 
destruction  of  Lentulus  and  Poplioola,  and  the  humiUatingretaliation  by  Spart»> 
cos,  of  the  gladiatorial  combat  in  honor  of  Crixns,  therallen  comrade,  tiiese 
words :  "Then,  indeed  they  (the  Bomans),  with  their  entire  powers  massed, 
bore  down  upon  the  gladiator.  Tandem  etiam  totils  imperii  vlribns  contra  mlr- 
millionem  consurgetur."  Accordingly  we  find  the  Bomans  soon  sending  post- 
haste for  all  the  old  veteran  armies ;  one  of  which  was  in  Spain  victorious  over 
the  powerful  Sertorius,  and  the  other  in  Asia,  equally  triumphant  over  Mith- 
radtes.    All  surged  together  against  Spartacus.    See  Floras,  Armafei,  in.  20. 

ISO  Our  accidental  discovery  of  this  invaluable  information  may  be  worth  re- 
lating: The  unreasonable  figure  of  40.000  given  in  our  own  version  of  Vellejua, 
in  view  of  the  great  oomblned  forces  admitted  by  Plutarch,  Apjidan  and  Florus 
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ures;  fdilLOugh  they  haye  been  garbled  by  a  merciless 
translator  and  made  to  read  40,000«  This  cheat  would 
have  actually  prevailed  but  for  the  accident  already  men- 
tioned,  of  the  preservation  of  a  MSS.  copy  from  which  the 
editio  'princes  was  printed  soon  after  the  invention  of 
that  art,  andf  a  copy  of  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
Vatican."* 

Supplied  with  these  important  figures,  so  long  held  back, 
but  so  perfectly  reasonable — since  they  straighten  out  the 
incongruitieB  which  meet  the  reader  who  sees  the  vast 
multitudes  of  the  Roman  legions  positively  known  to  be 
now  centering  in — we  find  ourselves  in  a  condition,  other- 
wise crippled  in  absurdities  and  discrepancies,  to  make  a 
better  description  of  the  contest. 

Time  was  given  for  the  army  of  Spartacus  to  make  long 

■cainst  ^;»artMyafl  led  tu  to  snspeot  that  an  immenfle  error  lurked  in  the  history 
of  the  battle  of  Silame.  Ransacking  for  more  light  we  ran  against  the  reference 
to  Dr.  Sohambach'e  ItaUscher  Sklavei^arieg,  which  we  ixrocored  from.  Europe  after 
mach  delay.  Page  11,  (iueUm  fur  Oesehiehte  has  the  following:  "  Vellejas  ist  f Ur 
nns  wenig  wichtig.  Wir  erfahren  darch  ihn  nichts,  das  uns  nioht  auoh  sonst  be- 
kannt  w&re,  mit  Ausnahme  der  Zahlenangabe,  daes  von  300.000  Sklaven  in  dem 
letaten  Kampfe  noch  40,000  ttbrlg  geweeen  seien.  In  dem  Wenigen,  was  or  gibt, 
l&Bst  sioh  ihm  eine  Unriohtlgkeit  nicht  nachweisen.'*  This  not  only  txplamed 
the  reasonable  fscts,  but  also  Touched  for  the  truthfulness  of  Vallejns.  Setting 
out  afresh  on  the  hunt  for  the  exact  words  of  the  editio princqpi^  we  at  last  found 
a  copy  oi  the  Lmgdunnm  edition  containing  the  MSS.  text  in  a  note. 

iM  During  and  before  the  renaiuance  there  appears  to  hare  been  a  not  in- 
considerable dispute  among  scholars  oyer  the  figure  CC/C,  miUia,  to  be  seen  in 
th»  tdtU/iofrincepi  of  ValleiJus.  on  account  of  this  figure  hsTing  been  altered  to 
XL.  millia.  We  therefore  giTe  the  rendering  with  in  iUsilled  figure,  and  follow 
it  with  the  remarks  of  the  I«ugtunum  editor  written  some  aop  years  sao,  together 
with  the  perfectly  trustworthy  quotation  itom  the  edMo  frimoqpt  vellejus,  in- 
terpolated by  a  fkaud,  is  currently  made  to  say  these  words  about  Spartacus. 

"FnsitiTi  e  ludo  gladiatorio  Capua  profdgientes,  duoe  Spartaco.  raptis  ex  ea 
orbe  ^a<ims;  mox,  crescente  in  dies  multltu<une,  grayibus  yariisque  caisibus  ad- 
fecere  Italiam  quorum  numerus  in  tantum  adoleylt,  ut  qua  ultimo  dimicayere 
acie,  XL.  millia  (in  the  original  manuscript  written  by  Vallejus  himself  CGO. 
millia)  hominum  se  Romano  exercitui  opposuerunt." 

The  remarks  of  John  Campbell  upon  this  interpolation  an  giyen  in  a  note, 
Tery  guardedly,  as  follows: 

*' Ut  nihil  hie  mutandum  putem,  f  adt  maxima  scriptorum  dissentio.  Quorum 
in  hocnumero  diyersitatem  scire  qui  desideret  adeat  eniditisslom  Treinsheminm 
ad  Flori  liberum  III.  cap.  20,  Vossiue."  Farther  on,  same  note:  "  XL.  Alii  huno 
numemm  plurimum  augent.  Inter  quos  is  qui  minimum  est  Eutroplus.  Hie 
•exac^ta  miUla  yirorum  ab  iis  collects  foisse  scribit.  Apianus  yero  ad  C.  ac  XX. 
miUu  extendit.  Orosius,  Liyii  epitomator,  medium  tenuisse  yidentur.  Itaqna 
ylx  ambigo,  quin  in  Vellejio  fit  XC.  Millia  hominum  Vossius.  Nimis  exignus 
Humerus,  in  quo  yanantscriptoree,iVfneep«i3dtNo,OCC.  millia  homnn-'-  ^  Signed 
Heinaius. 

In  the  Hudson  edition  (OxanisB),  the  text  is  the  same  as  aboye;  but  the  note 
regarding  Heins  is  quoted  as  follows:  Note  6;  "  XC.  legendum  esse  non  ambiguit 
Vosa.  An  XC.  aut  C.  millia  hominum  soribendum  dubitat  Heins,  QUIA  EDITIO 
PRINCEPS  ceo.  MILLIA  HABET  HOJUNUM." 

This  is  sufBlciently  positiye  to  settle  the  number  of  the  army  of  Spartacus  at 
the  battle  of  Silarus,  at  300.000  men,  because  it  is  the  same  wording  of  Vell^us 
himself  who  Uyed  near  the  yery  spot  and  whose  father  probably  commanded  a 
diyiidon  of  cayalry  at  the  battle. 
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marches  westward  toward  Borne,  in  obedience  to  the  d^ 
mands  of  his  mutinous  soldiers.  A  straight  cut  from 
Brundusium  to  the  battle-field  could  not  have  been  less 
than  100  miles;  as  it  was  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Si- 
larus  in  a  nearly  direct  line  from  that  seaport  and  Home. 
As  we  have  evidence  of  his  having  been  repulsed  by  Lu- 
cuUus  at  Brundusium,  we  can  understand  how  he  was> 
followed  by  him  all  along  this  march.  Grassus  likewise, 
if  not  in  the  act  of  constantly  provoking  him,  as  we  are 
inclined  to  suspect,  was  in  tiiie  mountain  pass  of  the  Si- 
larus  when  he  arrived  and  pitched  camp  by  its  side. 

The  combined  hostile  armies  now  lay  over  a^nst  each 
other  for  a  considerable  time.  Fortifications  were  drawn 
by  both  and  the  activities  on  the  Roman  side,  of  center* 
ing  in,  were  given  both  time  and  force.  We  now  find 
the  two  ccmtestants  face  to  face,  each  tempting  the  oth^i:^ 
to  make  the  first  dash.  It  .was,  according  to  Dr.  Scham- 
bach's  estimate — ^which  we  adopt  as  the  most  accurate — aa 
late  as  February  of  the  year  70  before  Christ.  The  war 
had  been  raging  about  four  years.  But  although  winter^ 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  know  whether  it  was  cold  weather. 
Probably  not ;  for  the  winters  are  generally  mild  in  these 
portions  of  Italy.** 

One  day  Crassus  ordered  his  soldiers  to  dig  a  trench 
and  while  thus  engaged  the  gladiators  made  an  advance, 
upon  them.  It  proved  the  commencement  of  the  gr^^v 
battle.^**  From  a  simple  skirmish  both  armies  gradually 
(dosed  into  the  deadly  fray  and  the  combat  became  xti^Qf^ 
and  more  furious,  lliey  eagerly  welcomed  the  battle  TRritb 
reckless  feelings  of  despair,  knowing  that  their  hotir  had 
come,  yet  staking  their  hopes  upon  another  great  (Ux4  d^n 
cisive  victory."' 

Heroism,  love  of  conflict,  intrepidity  an^  fearlessx^eso. 

itt  piutorcli,  Cramu,  mentioiii  seyere  coldii«M  a  month  or  two  before  wheit 
Spurtacus  ran  the  blockade  In  Bbegium.  But  that  was  a  night  iqnall.  Besid^ji 
the  battle  of  Silarua  oconrred  near  the  opening  spring.  This  agrees  with  Schajn- 
bach,  S.  13. 

IM  Plutarch,  idem^  12.  '*  Crassns,  therefore  hastened  to  give  that  stroke  himr 
self,  and  with  the  same  view,  encamped  rery  near  the  enemy.  One  day,  wheni 
he  had  ordered  his  soldiers  to  dig  a  trench,  the  gladiators  attacked  them  fw  they 
were  at  work.  Kumbere  came  up  eontinually  on  both  sides  to  support  the  com- 
batants ;  and  at  laat  Spartacas  seeing  what  the  case  necessarily  required,  drew 
ont  his  whole  army."    Traru.  i^Lar^home. 

i>7  La  Bonsse,  2>i«MflR«ire  ITMiwrs^  speaking  of  the  gladiator  says:  "  Si 
troupe  6tait  aflfol^e  da  «tiA#«gs." 
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of  deaiih  were  frenzied] j  seated  on  their  hearts;  but  until 
now,  recklessness  had  been  a  stranger  in  the  oamps  of 
Spartacus ;  and  when  this  came,  f oreknelling  the  desper- 
ate ultimatum,  all  mutually  realized  the  approach  of  dis- 
•olution  and  were  ready  to  drink  the  intoxicating  potion 
which  brave  men  taste  midst  the  furious  lunge  of  steeL 

Thus  a  skirmish  between  the  advance  guards  of  both 
armies  brought  on  the  general  engagement.  Spartacus 
who  was  goaded  by  a  hatred  of  the  Roman  leader,  for 
some  time  stood  off  at  a  distance,  eyeing  the  contest. 
Brigade  after  brigade  fell  into  the  murderous  vortex.  At 
length  Spartacus  issued  his  general  order  of  battle  and  at 
the  ring  of  his  war  clarions  the  two  angry  armies  closed 
up  bringing  on  the  ferocipus  conflict.^  They  brought 
their  clueftain  his  horse ;  but  the  gladiator,  like  Warwick, 
drew  from  its  sheath  his  sword  and  with  one  blow  of  hia 
strong  arm,  killed  the  excited  steed ;  then  shouting  on- 
ward to  his  men,  uttered  the  farewell  speech  of  SpartacuSr 
to  his  soldiers:  ^  Yictoriojos  I  shall  find  horses  in  plenty 
among  the  enemy;  defeated  I  shall  no  longer  want  one." 
Then  poising  himselit  he  rushed  for  Crassus  with  his  steeli 
high  in  air  and  fell  upon  the  ranks  of  his  adversary  im- 
personal combat  **  It  was  a  fierce  straggle.  Long  ^tes 
th^  viotozy  was  hopeless  Spartacus  was  traced  by  heaps^ 
Qf  the  slam  wha  had  fallen,  by  his  hand,  apd  his  body  wast 
lost  completely  in  the  awful  carnage  which  closed  that 
day  of  blood."  '**  Plutarch  says  thi^  he  aimed  to  kill^"* 
CkassuB ;  atid  toward  this  mark  through  darts  and  lave^- 
lins  he  pressed,  aad  over  windrows  of  the  dead,  rushing^ 
Qi  quest  of  his  foe«  whom,  indeed  he  did  npt  reach*  but 
he  killed  two  of  his  centurians.  When  all  who  made  witb^ 
b^T"  this  mad  and  desperate  plunge  hadfied  or  fallen,  th^ 
terrible  gla<£iat(»r  remained  fighting  with  unfiinphing  gaL^ 
liMitry  until  he  fell,  covered  with  many  wounds  and  so 
completely  cut  to  pieces  that  his  body  was  never  found.^ 
Even  Florus  who  had  no  language  sufficiently  bitter  wii^ 
which  to  malign  him,  says  ^  he  died  like  a  Roman  em- 

IM  AppiUI,  1. 120 :  *'  TwvofLivTii  Siriji  iidxn^  /uioxpav  re  icat  jcaprcp««  «(  iv  avoy- 
Wmtci  rotruvAe  avpiaStav,  riTptaxnccrai  c?  rbv  iirfpbv  6  Siraprojcof  Jftpart^ji,  icat  (rvyica/ui- 
iffot  rh  y6vv  Kai  naoPayitv  ttiv  aamiSa  npbt  rovt  ivi6vrai  awtijJiX*TOj  ^^XP*  '^^  avrif 
KflU  voXv  IT A-^dof  afjutt*  aurbv  /cvxAttd^vrrf  eircovi'." 

1S8  Smith's  Jhctionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  Art.  Spartaeui. 

uo  Plutarch,  Oroinu,  12. 
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peror."  ^  His  forces  appear  to  have  fought  manfollj  un- 
til the  death  of  their  leader,  when  the  Hoes  gave  way  and 
a  hideouB  carnage  followed.  The  Romans  gave  no 
quarter.  Sixty  thousand  worldngmen  fell  in  this  glorious 
defeat — glorious  in  the  appreciation  of  all  who  admire 
feats  of  sublimest  valor ;  but  alas,  a  defeat  which  for  cen- 
turies riyeted  the  chains  of  the  servile  race. 

We  paraphrase  Appian  for  the  following,  on  the  dose 
and  consequence  of  this  terrible  scene:  The  butchery  by 
the  Romans  surpassed  the  power  of  counting,  for  it  cov- 
ered many  thousands.  The  body  of  Spartacus  lay  dead 
on  the  field.  Great  numbers  fled  to  the  mountains  after 
the  battle,  and  Crassus  ptu^ued  them.  They,  however, 
reorganizing  themselves  into  four  divisions  fought  back, 
imtil  all  were  destroyed  except  6,000  who  were  crucified 
upon  the  high-road  &om  Capua  to  Rome. 

These  ^  many  thousands  "  slaves  who  escaped  to  the 
mountains  as  here  reported  by  Appian  were  the  40,000  of 
YaUejus,  in  his  editio  princeps  i^hich  we  have  used  on  the 
assurance  of  Dr.  Schambach.'"  This  would  make  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  fell  in  the  battle  after  and  before  the 
death  of  their  leader  and  including  the  carnage  of  the 
route,  when  no  man  was  spared  and  no  quarter  given,  to 
foot  up  260,000 — an  immense  number — ^but  when  we  re- 
flect that  there  raged  an  internecine  spirit  breathing  only 
vengeance  and  void  of  feeling  throughout  the  great  Roman 
army,  and  contemplate  the  possible  strokes  of  such  swords- 
men, imder  orders  to  exterminate  their  now  defenseless 
victims,  these  numbers  are  not  surprising. 

A  few  more  words  and  the  tragedy  is  told.  Such  were 
the  numbers  of  the  brave  veterans  of  this  great  revolt  who 
fell  in  the  gigantic  contest  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Si- 
larus.'**    In  tiie  mountains,  during  the  pursuit  great  num- 

la  <(  Spartacus  ipse  in  prixno  agmine  fortissime  dimlcans.  quasi  Imperatort 
oociBos  est."    (Floras,  liber  HI.  cap.  20). 

us  HeinsiuB  distinctly  gays  that  Vellejos  put  the  nnmber  of  the  army  of 
Spartacus  at  300,000,  &om  which  total 40,000  escaped;  "  qua  edUio print q^  habet 
XL.  e  COG.  millia  hominum."    So  Schambach  in  Der  Italische  Sklavenm^tand,  8. 

11,  QueUen  air  ChschidUe,  says:  "  Wirerfahren  von  Vellejus dass  von  300.000 

Sklaven  in  dem  letzten  Kampfe  noch  40,000  ttbrig  gewesen  seien."  The  two  ao- 
oounts  of  Appian  and  Vellejus  Paterculus  do  not  at  all  disagree.  Appian,  I.  idem: 
'^'O  re  Xoiirof  avrov  arrparbi  aietfo'/uLWf  ^2i}  #carec6irToi^o  icard  irA^i^,  *»(  ^6vov  yere- 
<r^ai  rSiV  fitv  oiiB*  tvApi^ftrirov  'Ft»fiait»v  ii  ii  x*^^^^  avipai,  koX  rbv  Siropraicov 
ptKVv  ovx  evpe^vax.  noKv  A'  crt  irA^^of  ^v  iv  rolf  opco-ii',  cic  "nii  f-ix"!^  6ia4>vy6v 
tift*  oC$  6  Kpa<r<ro^  avefiaivev-  ** 

13^  For  a  (loscriptlon  of  the  Silarus  and  the  surrounding  region  see  Strabo. 
Geographic  a,  V.  cap.  4. 
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1)618  more  fell,  and  6,000  were  taken  prisoners  of  war. 
The  remainder  of  the  great  army  who  after  the  defeat, 
and  the  death  of  their  beloved  and  faithful  leader,  en- 
deavored to  escape,  was  indeed  smalL 

According  to  Appian,  the  pursuit  was  made  by  Pompey 
who  must  have  piotioipated  in  the  battle.  This  grasping 
egotist  easily  iinished  the  massacre  and  then  vaunted  that 
he  had  been  the  principle  in  putting  down  the  rebellion; 
thus  adding  to  the  proof  that  all  the  three  Boman  armies 
were  massed.  Great  numbers  of  the  fugitives  were  over- 
taken and  crucified.  Every  one  of  the  6,000  who  fell  pris- 
^oners  at  the  battle  of  Silarus  and  in  the  moimtains  was 
hung  on  the  cross  along  the  Appian  way;  and  for  months 
their  bodies  dangled  there  to  delight  the  vengeance-lov- 
ing gentry  who,  on  their  drives  to  and  from  liie  cities  of 
Rome  and  Gapua,  rejoiced  to  heboid  such  sights  as  in  our 
time  would  provoke  the  shame  and  contempt  of  the  world. 

Slavery  from  the  downfall  of  Spartacus,  the  last  eman- 
cipator, had  an  unhindered  sweep  in  Rome  and  her  prov- 
inces until  Jesus,  100  years  later,  founded  or  brought  into 
the  open  world  the  culture  of  the  communes  hitherto 
«compulsorily  secret,  that  mankind  at  birth  are  naturally 
free  and  equal — a  culture  which  is  based  upon  peace  and 
submission;  the  antithesis  of  the  plans  of  Eunus,  Athe- 
nion,  Spartacus  and  all  revolters.  This  plan  was  original 
in  Jesus,  and  it  has  prevailed;  for  chattel  ownership  of 
man  by  man  has,  under  his  open  culture,  disappeared  from 
the  earth.  Rome  became  ^  a  model  of  rapacity,  dishonesty 
and  fraud;  having  in  her  period— almost  a  thousand 
years,  produced  scarcely  a  dozen  men  whose  names  have 
descended  to  posterity  with  an  untarnished  fame.""^ 

But  if  Spartacus,  whose  acts  were  in  Italy,  might  be 
called  a  Roman,  he  certainly  may  be  included  in  titie  list 
of  names  of  the  untarnished  famous;  for  his  nature  was 
gentle  though  his  character  was  marked  and  equal  to  the 
^gnity  of  grander  victories  than  came  into  the  list  of  the 
Scipiosor  the  Csesars — since  he  fought  entirely  for  a  prin- 
<n[ple,  dying  as  his  wife  had  predicted  of  him,  happy  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  an  exuberant,  manly  swoop  of  nerve 
«ad  muscle,  grand,  if  not  gigantic,  amid  the  dismaying 
fury  of  enemies  of  liberty  and  of  law. 

IM  Carey,  Ptmciplea  ofToMical  Economy^  Vol.  I.  p.  247. 
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.  Immediatdj  after  the  destniction  of  Spartacus  and  hiB 
^nnj,  another  great  man-lmnt  was  instituted,  similar  to 
those  we  haTe  described  in  the  ohapterB  on  Viriathua, 
Enntis  and  Athenion.  It  lasted  six  months,  raged  with 
merciless  atrocities  and  was  followed  by  another  exter- 
minatory man-hnnt  against  the  pirates  who,  if  we  are  to 
beheve  the  histories  which  haye  been  permitted  to  suryive, 
were  the  true  friends  of  the  Romans,  because  they  treach- 
erously refused  to  assist  the  insurgent  army  to  cross  into 
Sicily.  But  as  we  have  already  stated,  this  story  looks  ex- 
tremely flimsy  and  must  be  considered  with  caution;  as 
the  fact  remains  well  Touched  for  that  Rome  fell  upon  the 
pirates  and  privateers  with  apowerful  fleet  commanded  by 
Fompey  himself  and  succeeded  in  less  thim  a  year,  in  anni- 
hilating them  so  completely  that  ever  afterwards  the  Med- 
itierraiiean  was  deared  of  these  maritime  desperadoes.^ 

No  fewer  than  1,000,000  slaves  are  reported  by  Cscilins 
CUactenus  to  have  been  crucified  and  otherwise  slain  in 
the  combined  wars  of  the  staves  who  rebelled  against  the 
huge  and  inhuman  slave  system  of  the  Romans.  This  es- 
tiinate,  r^)eated  with  reserve  by  Dr.  Scbambaoh,^'*  oomea 
to  us  not  from  Oalactenus  direct,  for  bis  vahiable  histoor- 
iee  ar^  like  the  others,  lost;  but  it  is  transmitted  indlrectlj 
by  AthensBuS)  whose  quotatkms  from  the  lost  bodks  tarn 
more  and  more  highly  prized. 

But  alas !  Of  what  utility  were  all  these  outbreaks  of 
human  irascibility  with  their  awful  details  of  blood  and 
extermination?  True,  one  comfort  cUngs:  To  die  in  the 
desperate  attempt  for  freedom  was  better  than  to  live  in 
the  griping  coils  of  slavery.  But  '^  an  eye  for  an  eye  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth  "  brought  no  relief  for  downtroddcB 
humanity.  It  never  has,  it  never  can,  it  never  wilL  The 
still  lingering  idea  of  a  semi-belligerent  force  organizedon 
the  Bts^Le  plan,  so  k>og  as  it  does  not  choose  the  weapons 

itt  ]*or  tbdUw  oommiMloning  Pompey  to  the  work  of  •xtermlntttiiig  the  pt. 
nAm,  B0«  VeUeJui.  Hutoria  JStomana,  lioec  n.  cap.  xzxi.;  and  for  a  dosoiiptioA 
of  the  work  Itsetf.  Appian.  I.  121;  Pliny,  Histona  iVattiroltf,  Vtl.  S6;  Tadtiis, 
ilmuitei,  Xn.  62;  XV.  25,  BeUum  FiraticMan. 

iM  Schambaoh.  ItaUseher  SkUuomc^fstomd,  8. 6.  *'  pie  Zahl  aUer  in  dieeen  nnd 
anderen  minder  bedentenden  Oder  ana  znfSllig  nicht  ttberlieferten  Aufistiiiidan 
gelbdtetan  Sklayen  giebt  Athen.,  wahraoheinlioh  nach  der  tlbertriebenen  Befeoili* 
nung  dee  Cacilins  von  Ealakte  auf  et wa  eine  Million  an."  These  doubts  regard- 
ing the  number  would  have  been  diBi>eIled  had  tha  learned  doctor  reflected  tiutt 
the  number  of  lives  lost  in  the  war  of  Spartaous  alone  ea^ceeded  half  that  sum. 
A  quarter  of  a  million  of  ilaves  were  killed  in  the  laot  battle  and  in  the  man-hunt 
which  followed.    No  doubt  several  milliona  were  killed  in  all. 
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q{  pyert  w(M*»  i^d  a^dnloiiBlj  abstaiBs  from  militaafy  or 
other  violent  means  of  resistance  aQ<i  self-defense,  may  be 
^  conformity  with  the  reasonable  methods  6f  relief;  it  is 
i^vquestionably  consistent  with  the  modem  age  and  yieldd 
ti^je  rougl^  polemic  and  the  intellectual  jar  which  surges 
%9d  JQstles  men  into  a  conqeption  of  arbitration  and  poli- 
tical iinanipiity.  But  huipanity  in  the  awful  and  relent^ 
1^93  confficts  we  have  described,  of  which  this  revolt  of 
Spartacus  was  the  last  and  the  typical  example,  has  had 
enough  of  the  destruotive,  enough  of  the  irascible,  enough 
pf  extermination.  Let  us  profit  by  these  examples,  and  no 
lopger  remain  regardless  pf  the  better  and  more  promis- 
k^  plan  of  another  master,  9^d  tibe  next  to  succeed, 
^is  great  preceptor  constanl^j  taught  the  working  peo- 
pi^  ^  that  ^ey  resist  not  eyil;''  and  his  are  the  precepts 
prevailing  all 'through  the  civilizing  ineuloation  of  ^  good 
for  evil,"  until,  after  a  bi-millennial  trial  of  the  brutal  in- 
stincts, the  oppressor  now  perceives  and  is  being  con- 
strained to  acbiowledge  that  **  an  injury  to  one  is  the 
concern  of  alL" 

Whoever  has  the  curiosity  to  observe  the  results  of 
these  defeats  upon  the  Roman  people  will  find  that  all  the 
blood  that  was  shed  had  no  infiuence  whatever  toward 
refining  human  feelings.  About  this  time  the  amphithe- 
atre began  in  earnest  to  supersede  the  older  games  of  the 
Roman  circus.  The  revolts  had  kindled  up  a  fresh  spirit 
of  vengeance,  and  popxdar  conversation  inflamed  the  nid- 
eous  passion  for  sights  in  the  gladiatorial  ring. 

These  revolts  hM  moreover  taught  the  Roman  politiMV 
ians  and  all  those  who  catered  to  power,  that  the  slave 
system  which  made  bondsmen  of  prisoners  of  war  taken  by 
tens  of  thousands  in  the  great  conquests  of  the  past  hun- 
dred years,  were  a  desperate  and  dangerous  element  in 
the  land.  But  a  people  filled  with  grudges  as  were  the 
Romans,  after  this  terrible  succession  of  revolts  which 
have  been  described,  could  think  of  no  mild,  humane 
methods  of  getting  rid  of  the  dangerous  slaves. 

To  see  them  thrown  to  tiie  wild  beasts  and  eaten  alive 
or  to  train  them  for  the  ghastly  habit  of  cutting  each 
others'  throats  upon  the  sands  of  an  amphitheatre,  was 
to  their  truly  ferocious  character  the  natural  way  of  get- 
ting lid  of  them.    This  in  part  answers  the  inquirer's 
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rstion  88  io  {he  oanse  of  the  rapid  and  phenomenal  de- 
e  of  morals  at  Borne. 
The  oomp^rativelj  innocent  circns  waned  in  faTor  of 
the  arena.  Vast  amphitheatres  were  construoted  in  towns 
and  cities  eyerywhere.  At  Borne,  where  before  it  had 
cost  the  contractors  great  sums  of  money  for  men  to  fight 
in  the  games,  the  immense  influx  of  slayes  had  cheapened 
the  price,  and  this  redoubled  their  activity  until  it  soon 
became  an  absorbing  business  bringing  with  it  a  loath- 
some pest-hole  of  horror  and  corruption. 

Surely  the  new  plant  which,  in  an  obscure  comer  of 
the  earth  fell  among  such  tares  and  thorns,  must  haye 
had  a  prodigious  work  to  do,  in  bringing  into  the  world 
the  wonder^  spirit  of  sympathy  and  of  moral  sweetness 
which  it  is  our  great  f(»rtune  to  enjoy  in  this  enlightenedt 
alayeless  centuiyl 
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CHAPTER  Xnt 

ORGANIZATION. 

fiOMFS  ORGANIZED  WORKINGMEN  AND  WOMEN. 

OsGANizATioN  OF  THE  Fbeedmen — The  Jv»  Cotundi — ^Roman  Uniona 
— The  Collegium — Its  Power  and  Influence — ^What  the 
Poor  did  with  their  Dead — Cremation — Burial  a  Divine  Right 
which  they  were  too  Lowiy  to  Practice — Worship  of  bor- 
rowed Gk)ds — ^Incineration  or  Burial  and  Trade  Unions  com- 
bined— Proofs — Q-lance  at  the  Inner  social  Life  of  the  ancient 
Brotherhoods — State  Ownership  and  Management — Nation- 
alized Lands— Number  and  Variety  of  Trade  Unions — ^Strug- 
fles — ^Nnma  Pompilius  First  to  Recognize  and  Uphold  Trade 
Fnions — ^Law  of  the  12  Tables  taken  from  Solon — ^Harmony, 
Peacej  Ease,  steady  Work,  Prosperity  and  Plenty  Lasting 
with  little  Interruption  for  500  Years — bondmen  fared  worse. 

Wi  have  spoken  of  certain  organizations  among  the  work- 
ing people  of  ancient  times.  That  these  existed  is  no  longer 
denied.  In  Rome  they  were  mostly  freedmen.  Bat  what 
inspired  their  combination  into  secret  orders  does  not  ap- 
pear plain  to  those  who  study  the  past  for  the  sake  of  grati- 
fying a  taste  for  great  events.  Neither  do  those  who  study 
it  for  purposes  of  gleaning  points  in  philosophy  and  religion 
as  commonly  understood,  obtain  any  correct  idea  of  them. 
The  ancient  contempt  rooted  in  the  taint  of  labor  whi<h 
slavery  inspired  is  yet  too  strong ;  and  there  still  lingers 
too  much  of  the  old  spirit  of  paganism  to  allow  of  interest, 
or  hardly  of  curiosity.  This  must  answer  the  astonished 
stndent  of  sociology  who  asks  why  so  much  ignorance  on 
the  subject  of  those  ancient  societies. 

Again,  we  have  alluded,  in  a  previous  chapter,  to  the  fact 
that  writers  and  speakers  of  those  days  were  extremely 
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cbfliy  of  information  regarding  tbem.  The  cause  of  this 
was  identical  with  that  imich  inspires  the  same  thing  here 
amongst  as  now — disdain.  From  1870  until  1886,  a  pe- 
riod of  sixteen  years,  little  was  known  to  the  masses  of  society 
of  the  vast  organization  amidst  ns,  down  in  society's  core, 
except  that  now  and  then  a  strike,  like  a  volcanic  eruption, 
shook  the  moral  and  financial  surface.  Yet  in  that  period 
the  most  splendid  vehicles  of  knowledge  ever  before  known, 
existed.  There  was  an  organized  p<?icy,  mixed  with  con- 
tempt, silently  preventing  even  a  wayside  mention  of  these 
phenomena.  When  m  1886,  a  decided  stand  taken  by  Mr. 
I^owderlj,  pleasing  the  press  which  may  have  expected  to 
see  defeat  and  disaster  of  the  great  collectivity,  flnng  the 
door  of  the  mighty  dungeon  ajar,  and  a  knowledge  of  their 
numbers  and  power  burst  out,  the  people  were  overwhelmed 
with  surprise.  How  much  easier  then,  was  it,  in  that  bar- 
baric age,  without  mechanical  means  of  transmitting  truth, 
even  had  historians,  poets  and  philosophers  been  inclined 
to  do  so,  to  dose  the  doors  against  curiosity  and  the  love  of 
learning.^ 

We  begin  by  the  broad  statement  that  from  the  earliest 
times  at  wnich  anything  is  known  of  them,  although  they 
were  sunk  in  ineffable  contumacy,  they  yet  enjoyed  one  boon 
— ^the  right  of  combination.  Strange  to  say,  no  conspiracy 
laws  are  to  be  found ;  at  any  rate  among  the  Romans,*  un- 
til about  the  time  of  the  emperors.'  These  rights  of  organ- 
ization in  very  ancient  times,  extended  all  over  Europe  so 
far  as  is  known/  Some  of  the  first  gteamings  of  this  inay 
be  gotten  from  the  authors.    As  early  as  Nnma  Pompiliae' 

1  Mommaen.  De  CoUegiis  et  SodaUciit  Bomanorun,  p.  31.  *'  SI  quffirimiui  <!• 
loco  eollegils  opiflcnm  in  rebus  pnbMciB  apnd  Bomftnoe  concdsso.  Sed  id  ipsom 
qtUBritur,  an  qnaBrere  liceat:  est  enlm  altissimiim  de  h«c  re  apad  anotoieB  silen- 
Uom."  Here  Mommsen  admits  that  the  profoundest  sHeniw  reigns  among 
authors,  in  regard  to  these  unions,  andr^drs  for  his  proof  to  a  stone  (videOreU. 
Inscr.  4,106)  bearing  an  insription  of  a  union.  This  was  a  union  of  musicians  that 
existed  at  Borne.  The  inscription  runs  thus:  *'  M.  Julius  Victor,  ex  colleglo 
liticinum  Comicinum."  Mommstti  alludes  to  this  find  in  proof  of  the  ftct  that 
working  people  had  organized  Unions  of  musicians.* 

s  In  page  52  of  the  Consular  report  of  Mr.  James  T.  Dubois,  XT.  S.  Gonsal  »t 
I^pzig,  published  by  the  State  Department  in  1885,  at  Washington,  ther«  is  ft 
reference  to  the  attempted  suppression  by  TuIIius  Hostilins  of  the  CoUegia  Opi- 
ficum;  but  that  they  continued  to  thriye  he  acknowleges  in  the  next  paragnq^. 
A  dose  Inspection  shows  that  they  were  by  no  means  suppressed. 

s  Mommsen,  Pe  Ool.  et  SodaU  Ramanorum,  cap.  iv.  810.  p.  73. 

4  Gruter,  Jn«cripMo»e«  AniiqwB  Totibiu  OrbU  Mimoawnm,  399. 4.  431, 1.  "  Om- 
nia corpora  Lugduni  licite  coeuntia."  Cicero,  Pro  Sexto.  14,  32.  says:  <*  There 
was  no  town  in  Italy,  no  colony ,  no  prefecture,  no  board  of  tax  collectors  at  Rome, 
no  trade  union,  not  holding  common  csose  with  one  another/'  This  was  du:dng 
his  struggle  to  suppress  them. 
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time,  perhaps  700  years  before  Christ,  they  are  known  t6 
have  eicisted  in  great  numbers.  This  king  tolerated  them ; 
and  there  exist  f^ome  curious  data  respecting  the  system 
Which  he  invented  for  their  regulation.*  He  ordered  that 
the  entire  people  including  the  working  classes,  be  distri- 
buted into  eleven  guilds.  This  statement  of  Plutarch  is 
however  regarded  by  Mommsen  as  incorrect.  The  latter, 
after  investigating  the  data  given  anterior  to  Plutarch,  con- 
cludes that  it  must  have  been  eight  classes  instead  of  eleven. 
At  that  time  there  were  distinct  trades,  embracing  all  the 
•arts  of  remote  antiquity.  While  this  may  be  true  that  eight 
was  the  number  of  categories  there  certainly  is  agreement 
among  authors  as  to  about  that  number.*  It  would  appear 
by  their  complete  privilege  of  combination  and  their  ap- 
parently perfect  recognition  by  this  wise  king  who  reigned 
probably  700  years  before  Christ,  that  at  times  there  must 
have  been  a  great  deal  of  skill  among  the  artisans.  Skilled 
ihechatiics  were  needed  to  make  all  the  armor  of  those  war- 
like times.  Daring  the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius  which 
lasted  thirty-nine  years  the  trade  unions  must  have  made 
great  advancement.^  Indeed,  considering  the  harsh  treat- 
ment they  afterwards  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
emperbrs  in  later  years,  beginning  B.  C.  58,  we  are  left  to  in- 
fer that  for  nearly  700  years  of  the  best  life  of  Rome  these 
labor  organizations  flourished  uninterruptedly.'  According 
to  Plutarch,  this  ancient  king  so  favored  the  idea  of  labor 
organizations  that  he  made  their  particular  case  the  very 
basis  of  a  great  reform.  Phitarch  tells  us  that  he  closed 
the  temple  of  Janus  for  forty-three  years,*  and  all  this  time 
there  was  perpetual  peace.     The  working  people  are  known 

s  Kommgen,  De  (kU.  e(  Bodal,  iiom,,  p.  78,  sAye:  Tha  relica  of  innuxnerable 
communal  associations  of  ancient  times,  are  seen  scattered  all  throngh  Italy,  as 
found  among  the  inccriptions  of  the  Italian  towns.  Se6  also  Flntarch's  lAfe  k/f 
Aicma,  much  quoted  by  writers. 

6  Pliny,  NtkUixoXii  Bistoria,  XXXIV.  1.  "  ^qualem  TTrbi  auotoritatem  ejus 
declarat,  a  rege  Kuma  Coll^o  teltio  nerariorum  ffeibmm  li^titato."  A^iih 
XXXV.  12.    "  Numa  rex  deptimam  coUeglom  figulorum  institult." 

^  Dirksen,  Ziodlf  Tafeln,  says :  *'  Der  rdmische  Staat  vergbnnte  arsprilng- 
lich  lediglich  den  Gewerben,  die  den  Bedttrftiissen  des  Krieges  und  des  gottes- 
dienstes  zunSchst  frbhuten,  seinen  unmittelbaren  Sohutz  und  eihe  selbstandige 
Communalverfassnng.'* 

8  Mommsen,  De  CoU.  et  Sodal.  Bom.  p.  38.    "Jos  co6nndl.  ftiit  antlquis  tern- 
-poribus  omnibus  concessiim." 

9  Plut.,  Numa  and  Lycurgtu  eompared.  **  The  primary  view  of  Noma's  gov-^ 
emment  which  was  to  settle  the  Itomans  in  lasting  peace  and  tranquility,  im- 
mediately vanished  with  him ;  for  after  his  death,  the  temple  of  Janus,  which 
he  had  kept  shut  as  if  it  had  reaUy  held  war  in  prison  and  subjection,  was  set  Wid^ 
open,  And  Italy  was  filled  ^th  blood." 
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to  have  had  their  golden  era  daring  the  reign  of  this  great 
lawgiver.^*  If  for  no  other  reason  than  this,  the  reign  oT 
Numa  Pompilina  mnst  ever  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
▼alnahle,  and  franght  with  richest  lessons  to  the  hnman  race. 
It  is  tme  that  this  is  not  so  considered  hv  stadents  of  history 
from  a  standpoint  of  great  historic  events,  or  of  religion  and 
philosophy  as  ordinarily  understood ,  hut  the  student  of 
nistory  from  the  pnrely  sociological  basis  may  justly  regard 
this  reign  as  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  world.  We  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  Plutarch,  with  his  clear  mind  and 
honest  motives,  could  have  compared  Numa  with  Lycurgns. 
But  Plutarch  was  not  a  socialist.  He  did  not  understand 
the  immense  world  of  meaning  rolled  up  in  the  mystic  deeds 
of  Numa^  whose  reign,  had  it  proved  a  failure,  he  himself 
would  not  have  praised* 

But  Noma's  reign  was  by  no  means  a  failure.  It  was  a 
decided  departure  from  the  customs  of  those  ancient  days» 
because  it  completely  discountenanced  the  warlike  ambi- 
tions of  other  rulers  and  cultivated*  the  arts  of  peace.  To 
carry  out  such  a  policy  it  was  necessarv  to  have  industry 
made  respectable  and  stand  boldly  to  the  fronts  and  be  io 
every  way  protected. 

But  the  trades  were  already  organized.  He  did  not  or- 
ganize them  that  we  know  of,  but  simply  accorded  them 
fi*ee  privileges  to  organize  themselves.  He  classed  bis  peo- 
ple of  all  grades  by  a  method  of  his  own  and  in  that  classi- 
fication made  a  place  for  the  workers  whom  he  was  wise 
and  manly  enough  to  recognize.  Before  the  time  of  Numa 
the  working  people  had  never  been  recognized  that  we  are 
aware  of.  His  distribution  of  the  entire  industrial  class 
into  eight  or  nine  grand  divisions  or  trades,^^  does  not  prob- 
ably imply  that  there  was  no  greater  variety  than  this,  but 
it  was  probably  merely  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  because  the  free  right  of  combi- 
nation was  given  the  working  people  by  king  Numa,  that 

!•  — — —  '*  Ey  M  j^  <iavo/ui^  xari  roc  rtycftf*  avKifrnv  (Hate  players),  Xftvvoxom^ 
(gold  workers),  rcxrtfi'wv  (carpenters),  /3a$^«v  (dyers),  <rKvror6/xwv  (ehoemakers). 
ricvTo^e^wF  (tanners  and  carriers),  yoAkcwf  (brazicnrs),  xepofiewF  (potters),  ra«  m 
Xoivar  rixytiS  eis  -vainh  wvayayinr  w  aarntv  j«  irairStv  aveJci^c  (rv<m|^«."  (Pint. 
Nun.  17). 

u  Mommsen,  idern^  p.  29.  Hac  si  expendimas.  videmns  Plutarcham  'for* 
tasse  etiam  Florum  totam  populum  non  opiflcee  tantnm  in  IX  clasoes  distribaere, 
qnod  etsi  absurdam  est,  notandam  tamen,  cam  inde  nonum  collegiam  ortum 
9MM  videatar. " ' 
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tins  Carried  With  it  all  the  immuiiitieft  belonging  to  othe^ 
people.  Oaftte  remained.  They  were  stili  looked  upon  ai^ 
degraded  creatures.  It  was  for  the  Christian  era  to  declare 
the  absolute  equality  of  men.  But  this  right  of  free  com-" 
bination,  jtia  co«tmci«\  was  certainly  used  to  an  enormous 
extent  as  a  otieans  of  working  up  a  state  of  things  and  a 
spirit  of  freedom  or  self -constituted  public  opinion  among 
working  people,  fitting  them  by  slow  degrees,  to  consider 
t^emseiTes  equal  to  others.  The  right  of  combination 
during  this  remarkable  reign,  having  been  prominently 
and  thotoughly  established,  it  remained  Uto  for  over  600 
years;  and  we  are  told  explicitly  that  no  interruption  oc- 
curred until  68  years  before  Onrist,  for  both  the  efforts 
of  Claudius  and  Tarqtdn  to  suppress  them  eiititely  failed* 
At  that  date  inuch  of  the  outcast  and  indtistrial  popula- 
tion of  Borne  bad  become  weU  organised  alid  workmgmen 
were,  as  we  shall  see,  beginning  to  exerciiSe  a  powerful 
political  influence,  l^ey  had  been  violently  Attacked  by 
Cicero  and  other  proud  aristocrats  and  nobly  and  success- 
fully defended  by  Qodius  and  a  number  of  other  Boman 
officers  of  high  rank;  and  a  fierce  and  terrible  hatred  at- 
tended with  clearly  discernible  political  manceuvres,  was 
growing  into  an  issue  on  the  advent  of  the  Caesars. 

Lord  Mackenzie^'  says  that  "the  earliest  legislation 
deserving  of  notice  was  the  celebrated  code  of  laws  called 
the  Twelve  Tables."  Yet  so  far  as  the  treatment  of  our 
special  subject — that  of  the  strictly  laboring  people  -is 
concerned,  these  were  but  the  simple  recording  of  the  old 
rules  of  Numa  Pompilius  and  of  Solon.  In  our  opinion 
Numa  hal  borrowed  nis  notions  regarding  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  working  population  mostly  from  the  then 
existing  state  of  labor  organization  in  Egypt,  Asia  Minor 
and  Attica.^'  We  have  repeatedly  shown  every  develop- 
ment among  them  to  have  been  a  traceable  growth. 
Monarchs  and  lawgivers  when  clothed  with  power  could 
arrange  these  habits  of  their  subjects  into  words  and  forms 
but  the  people  themselves  had  ahready  been  uising  them 
from  immemorial  times. 
Solon,  as  early  as  B,  C.  680  establiflhed  laws  permitting 

» nomfttt  LawrjWw  «-•.  ^       ^  ^ 

M  Gains,  XII.    Tables  explained  by  Dirkseft.  M<^iil  ^tttt,  etc.,  p.  8i.    *'  K«&> 
Abilis  est  hoc  loco  lex  Solonis,  ex  qua  si«fi  i^YiHIkine  ebmmtoia  ^tc'* 
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laboriiig  peojde  to  organize;  and  made  it  compnlsorj 
upon  boys  to  learn  a  trade.^^  If  the  father  of  a  family  of  * 
working  people  neglected  to  do  this  he  could  not  compel 
his  sons  to  support  him  in  his  old  aga  Both  Solon  and 
Nnma  legalized  the  ozganizations  of  working  people  and 
gaye  them  the  full  right  of  combination.  Lycm^gos,  on 
the  contrary,"  as  we  have  seen,  wanted  no  emancipated 
slaTes.  He  was  an  upholder  of  military  despotism.  AU 
labor  being  a  degraded  and  die^graceful  entailment^  must, 
under  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  be  performed  by  the  abject, 
groTeling  slaves.  Thus  in  the  P^oponnesus,  trade  unions 
got  no  encouragement  whatever,  which  accounts  for  the 
paucity  of  stone  tablets  found  in  lower  Greece,  bearing 
inscriptions  commemorative  of  the  labor  unions.  North- 
em  Greece,  the  islands,  Asia  Minor  and  Italy,  on  the  con.- 
trary,  abound  in  these  suggestive  mementos  of  ancient 
labor  organization,  an  account  of  which  the  historians  of 
those  periods  have  sedulously  left  barren. 

All  this  proves  that  while  labor  was  grudgingly  toler- 
ated as  a  necessary  means  of  life  to  the  gentile  classes  of 
both  Greece  and  Rome,  it  was  never  recognized  by  either 
as  respectable  or  hardly  decent ;  if  we  except  that  of  agri- 
culture and  the  nearest  it  ever  came  to  any  recognition 
was  during  the  wise  and  happj  reign  of  king  Niuna  Pom- 
pilius  who  extended  every  encouragement  to  its  organi* 
zation  and  died  leaving  it  a  veritably  abiding  institution 
as  his  laws  intended. 

He  actually  took  salient  and  very  suggestive  steps 
toward  filling  up  the  social  gap  separating  the  high-boms 
from  the  low-boms  of  Rome.  He  instituted  that  at  the 
8atumalian  feasts  which  occurred  every  December  as  a 
harvest  thanksgiving  or  carnival,  all  ranks  of  a  social  char- 
acter should  be  forgotten ;  that  figuratively  no  slave,  no 
socitd  distinction,  no  arrogance  should  exist.  Thus  labor, 
for  a  moment  each  year,  was  raised  up  and  the  social  ar- 
rogance of  wealth  and  birth  leveled  down,  to  a  par  with 
each  other.  But  it  must  not  for  a  moment  be  imagined 
that  the  working  people  of  either  Greece  or  Bome  ever 

14  Pint.  SoUm;  Herodotns,  Buierw,  cap.  177,  gives  nft  a  hint  making  It  prob- 
able tbat  trade  nnioniam  existed  m  Bgypt  in  the  time  of  Amasis  who  upheld  it: 
**  N6/Aoy  di  AtvwTioiO'i  rdyfic'Afiavif  eoTi  o  jcaroanMrac  aroScucKvvai  crcof  cxaoToy 

^  Pint  Lycnrgn?  and  Nnma  compared. 
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arose  to  be  considered  by  the  gena,  or  patrioian  stock  as 
anyihiiig  more  than  plebians  who  were  outcasts  by  birth^ 
and  though  often  the  children  of  patrician  fathers,  yet 
through  the  ancient  rehgio->political  law  of  primogeniture^ 
or  the  sacred  law  of  inheritance,  were  relegated  into  bond- 
age whence  they  never  escaped  except  through  gradual 
development  by  manumissions,  and  finally  through  the 
mighty  all-levelling  proclamations  of  Jesus  which  theoret- 
ically and  at  last  practically  overthrew  every  distinction. 

But  we  shall  more  elaborately  treat  this  grand  and  ex- 
traordinary episode  in  human  development  in  our  sketch 
of  Jesus,  from  a  business-like  or  secular  point  of  consider- 
ation, as  a  subject  of  inquiry  into  sociological  phenomena. 

We  now  return  to  Lord  Mackenzie's  stetement  that ''  by 
the  decemviral  code" — meaning  the  Twelve  Tables — "the 
plebeians  gained  a  considerable  step  toward  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  differences  with  the  patricians,  but  it  was 
nearly  80  years  before  these  differences  were  settled  by 
the  admission  of  the  plebeians  to  the  supreme  offices  of 
the  state."  " 

In  the  first  place,  this  '*  considerable  step  toward  the 
adjustment  of  differences  "  was  taken  under  king  Kumo, 
118  years  before  the  Twelve  Tables  were  engraved  upon 
the  slabs.  In  the  second,  the  very  first  decemvirs  tvere 
•composed  of  such  tyrannical  usurpers  and  aristocrats  as 
Appius  Claudius,  who,  although  they  had  the  laws  adjust- 
ing the  differences  between  patricians .  and  plebians  en- 
graved upon  eleven  Tables,  yet  they  prevented  the  latter 
£:om  realizing  their  benefits.  Another  thing  must  be  con- 
tinually borne  in  mind,  that  under  the  sway  of  the  Pagan 
or  competitive  religion,  which  was  the  foundation  of  law 
and  social  order,  any  absolute  equality  between  p&tricians 
and  plebians  was  impossible  from  beginning  to  end;  and 
no  assertion  that  the  adjustment  of  differences  was  ever 
gained  by  any  means  can  be  considered  correct.  The  dif- 
ference between  them  always  remained;  but  under  the 
gracious  adjustment  of  Numa  and  of  Solon,  afterwards 
inscribed  in  Latin  from  a  Greek  translation,  in  a  formal 
law  upon  the  Twelve  Tables  at  Rome,  the  right  of  organ- 
ization first  came  to  the  freedmen,  in  letters.  Nor  does 
this  right  of  organization  apply  to  the  slaves,  who  still 

10  Mackenzie,  Rotmu  Law,  p  7. 
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in  great  nnmbers.  On  tb^  oontrttv  we  ^ow.  u% 
our  sketch  of  Spartacos  and  repeatedly  ehwwbere,  that 
the  rapacity  of  the  Roman  lords  and  middlemen  finally 
became  so  great  that  they  bought  up  slaves,  redoubled 
their  numbers,  encroached  upon  the  common  farm  landa 
and  upon  manufactures  with  cheap  slave  labor,  each  own- 
ing great  numbers  of  slaves,^^  and  finally  under  Csesar, 
succeeded  in  procuring  conspiracy  laws  which  suppressed 
the  trade  and  many  other  species  of  organization^  open- 
ing the  way  by  sheer  aggravatiohs,  for  the  advent  of  a 
completely  new  order  (rf  things  in  the  repudiation  of 
pagauiwn  entirely,  and  the  embrace,  mostly  by  these 
¥rretched  slaves  and  perseouted  freedmen,  of  a  totally  new 
religion  which  built  upon  the  worldngmen's  fundamental 
principle  that  all  ar^  bom  free  and  equal 

Thus  it  becomes  evident  that  writers  who  speak  of  the 
three  fbnhs  of  Roman  law  afterwards  known  as  the  leg^ 
populi,  the  pUbiacUa  and  the  senatus  consuUiy  must,  if  from, 
a  standpoint  of  social  science,  be  very  careful  not  to  count 
the  two-thirds  of  the  entire  Roman  population,  who  were 
abject  slaves,^'  enjoying  neither  freedom,  respect,  right  of 
resistance  or  organization  whatsoever. 

The  rreat  trade  orgiinization  received  their  first  serious 
blow  thro  igh  the  law  which  suppressed  open  work  and 
drove  tiiem  into  secret  conclave,  counter  manoeuvres  and 
diplomacy.  We  have  said  that  historianscarefully  avoided 
any  mention  of  these  troubles.  This  is  true ;  but  the  labor 
turmoils  open  to  the  students  of  sociology  the  true  mean- 
ing of  oertoan  slurs  occurring  in  the  speeches  and  epistles 
of  Cicero  and  others,  the  import  of  which  can  be  explained 
in  no  other  way.^'   We  must  constantly  hold  uppermost  the 

17  Cnssua  owned  600  slaves,  see  Pint.  Crassns,  2.  0.  GMIins  CMndloB  owtied 
acQordlDK  to  Pliny,  no  fewer  than  4,116  at  a  time,  *'....  ouamviB  pialta  civili 
bello  perdidisBet,  tamen  relinqoere  servornm  qnatnO^  miUiii  centum  sedecim.*' 
Nat.  HUL  XXXIII.  47.  Great  numbers  of  slayes  existed  in  antiqnitf«  See  Wal- 
lace, NumJbert  of  Mankind,  p.  64,  sq.  Immense  population  daring  the  slave  era, 
pp.  294-808.  Also  pp.  91  and  97;  Athensus  v.  20.  Anient  cebstis  And  re- 
marks of  Hume,  .Ifiofent  Bopuknunm  declaring  that  AthensBos  does  not  reckon 
the  children.  JBmlnus  Paniui^  after  the  b&ttie  of  Pydna,  $.  0. 167.  destroyed 
70  cities  of  Bpimt  taking  the  value  of  lo;000.000  dollars  in  i^olftSnd  160.000  peo- 

?le  as  war-elaves  to  Rome  and  the  provinces,  Wallace  p.  800  aod  Livy,  XLy ,  ^ 
4.    See  Seneca,  Dc  TrunwdlUaie,  8;    vast  numbers  in  Crete  see  Ltppinetm, 
Ptfrnounemg  CkueUeer  of  (he  World,  ta^  Crete.    They  .were  mostly  |iay^  find  f  rcR4- 
men;  Piato  Laiun  vlL  il.    Countless  Myriads  of  Women  they  call  Sanromatides. 
u  Of.  Wanace,Mim6er«  qf  Mankind^  p .  61.    Liv.  lib.  6,  cap.  12. 
19  Cicero,  Pro  Suto,  26 :    *<  Collegia  non  modo  ilia  Vetera  contra  SC.  restitn- 
erentttr  sed  ab  uno  gladiatore  innnmerabiiiil  alia  nova  oonicriberentur."   T hi» 
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t^ftnseff  of  the  Christian  idea  skipping  soathom  Greece  in 
its  westward  course  and  planting  itself  at  Rome  and  every- 
where among  the  already  existmg  communes,  with  a  view 
of  determining  a  solution  to  this  phenomenon  in  the  great 
fK>ciaI  field  already  pr^ared  there  by  these  organizations. 

King  Nurpa  by  no  m^ans  originated  the  union  of  the 
trades  flkt  Bome.  He  simply  permitted  and  encourage4 
what  already  existed.  We  now  proceed  to  give  some  facts 
in  regard  to  them.  Although  the  king  distributed  tiiie 
working  people  into  eight  or  nine  classes  we  ^e  uot  to 
su^^pose  that  there  was  no  greater  variety  oi  handicraft  in 
his  time.  There  are  stiU  extant  slabs  an^  stones  found  in 
•different  places  in  Italy,  notably  at  Eome  and  what  were 
ancient  towns  and  cities  south  and  east  of  Eome,  bearing 
inscriptions  which  indicate  that  large  numbers  of  trades 
w^e  plied  in  very  ancient  times. 

The  Collegium  a  veritable  trade  imion  was  originally  mh 
organization  of  working  people  for  mutual  aid  and  protec- 
tion. During  the  39,  or  as  Plutarch  puts  it^  43  years  of 
jS^uma's  reign  we  hear  of  no  contortion  or  prevarication 
of  this  word  from  that  correct  and  original  sense.  But 
^ter  his  death,  when  the  temple  of  Janus  was  reopened 
and  wars  and  their  harvests  of  brutality  and  repression 
disturbed  tiie  serenity  of  labor  making  the  mechanics  watch- 
ful of  their  interest-a,  they  somewhat  changed  their  out- 
ward appearance  but  not  their  character.  For  instance, 
a  trade  union  of  to-day  is  often  a  protective,  an  insurance 
and  a  burial  society.  So  it  was  then;  but  amid  the  tur- 
moils, suspicions  and  dangers  of  war  it  often  became 
<3onvenien^  in  order  to  suit  appearances  to  be  exclusively 
reliffious.  The  Pagan  religion  was  at  that  time  popular. 
Each  of  the  great  popular,  aristocratic  families  or  geaiB 
l^ad  a  tutelary  saint  or  other  object  of  worship,  and  it 
vfras  very  convenient  for  the  trade  union  to  dedicate  itself 
to  one  of  these  tutelary  deities;  not  only  to  elicit  favor 
frqm  the  great  patrons  but  also  because  they  were  them- 
fiielves  xehgiously  inclined.  Thus  the  colleges,  although 
ihey  maintained  their  practical  economic  or  trade  union 
object  of  mutual  advantage  in  a  business  sense,  often 
pojteed  for  rehgious  institutions;  and  we  have  abundant 

nins  was  p(Qt)»bly  hurled  at  riodiva  with  i  bittor  ireferc»ce  to  Spi^tfcat.   Gf* 
•ketch  of  Spartacas»  chapter  XI -. 
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evidence  of  this,  not  in  the  written  histories  but  in  the 
inscriptions  which  now  begin  to  exhibit  in  a  new  and  sig- 
nificant manner,  their  character  and  career. 

The  ancient  collegia  or  working  people's  fraternities  in 
Italy  were  not  confined  to  the  male  sex.  In  later  eras  of 
the  empire  they  existed  in  great  numbers  as  the  inscrip- 
tions show.  Some  of  them  were  composed  partly,  and  a 
few  are  known  to  have  been  composed  entirely  of  women* 

The  learned  archaeologist,  Johann  Casper  Oreili,  has  de- 
voted  89  octavo  Latin  pages  ^  to  the  enumeration  of  a  coK 
lection  of  stone  inscription-bearing  tablets  on  which  in 
ancient  days,  were  engraved  the  wills  of  the  deceased,  the 
tutelary  gods  worshipped  by  the  members,  sometimes 
even  the  manner  in  which  they  came  to  their  death,  the- 
degree  of  conjugal  affection  in  which  they  had  mutually 
lived  together  and  many  other  httle  particulars  shedding 
important  and  interesting  light  upon  their  mode  of  liv- 
ing "in  those  ancient  days — events  left  almost  totally^ 
blank  on  the  pages  of  history. 

Gruter,  another  archaeologist  of  great  patience  and 
erudition,  has  given  us  an  immense  collection  **  of  ancient 
inscriptions,  loany  of  which  are  accompanied  by  his  own 
readings;  thus  laying  the  foundations  for  simplifying  the 
keys  to  the  study  of  sociology,  and  enriching  the  mind  by 
a  knowledge  of  ancient  customs. 

Th6  archaeological  works  of  RafEaello  Fabretti  have  also 
furnished  us  a  large  amount  of  material,  while  Theodore 
Mommsen  has  applied  his  usual  care  and  judgment  in 
making  clear  much  of  that  which  otherwise  we  might  have 
overlooked. 

The  coileginm  funerarium  was  the  burial  society.  After 
gathering  sJl  the  information  at  our  command,  we  are  con- 
strained to  conclude  that  it  much  resembled  the  great 
system  of  friendly  or  burial  societies  of  Great  Brit^  ai 
the  present  day.  They  existed  in  large  numbers,  especi- 
ally at  Eome ;  and  in  later  times,  after  the  passage  of  the 
laws  of  repression  they  were  mostly  exempt,  because  re- 
ligious.   Gf  this  we  shall  speak  later. 

so  Orellins,  Incriptwrmm  LaUnarum  SekeUtrwfk  AmplUHma  OtHeeUo,  pp.  S74» 
8«0  of  Vol.  n.    SepiOcraZia, 

n  No  4,8&2  Orell.  reads:  '* I7amiBin»  conjajrl  castissimaB  et  incomparabiU 
adfectione  remimsB  cam  qua  tIxU  ann.  XVII.,  mna.  XI.,  D.eb.  XVIL," 

ss  GraterioB,  In$cnpti<ma  AnUgwe  Jofiui  Or%ii  JSomonoruM. 
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From  the  prodigious  labors  of  Mnratori  we  also  obtain 
several  valuable  contributions,**  especially  so  on  account 
of  examples  he  gives,  of  genuine  trade  unions,  inscriptions 
of  which  he  took  from  Cis- Alpine  Gaul,  that  were  written 
early  in  th^  Christian  era. 

Hose,  a  learned  Greek  scholar  ^  and  antiquarian,  wrote 
a  work  from  which  we  find  much  evidence  in  support  of 
our  theme,  especially  regarding  the  high  status  in  skill  of 
workmen  in  ancient  days ;  and  the  splendid  work  of  Guhl 
and  Koner  entitled  "The  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans," 
fortunately  well  translated  into  English  further  intensi- 
fies our  wonder  at  the  high  perfection  to  which  the  labor 
of  antiquity  had  brought  the  arts  and  architecture. 

From  the  analytical  works  of  August  Bockh,  we  have 
deduced  considerable,  proving  that  the  organizations  of  the 
proletaries  were  by  no  means  confined  to  Italy.*"  If  Cicero 
could  say  they  were  **  innumerable  in  all  Italy,"  Athe- 
nagaros  might  also  have  said  they  were  equally  abundant 
throughout  the  peninsula  of  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Isles* 
The  writers  we  refer  to  find  tablets  of  stone  in  all  these 
countries,'  some  of  them,  excusably  enough,  engraved  with 
words  often  wrongly  spelled,  sometims  in  words  suggest- 
ive of  the  prevailing  lingo,  perhaps  even  slang  language 
which  slaves  and  their  descendants,  the  freedmen,  cdmost 
always  without  education,  would  naturally  make  use  of, 
which  is  of  itself  exceedingly  interesting,  bringing  the 
working  people  of  ancient  Home,  Greece  and  Asia  freshly 
down  to  us,  as  it  were,  in  their  work  clothes,  their  tools  in 
hand,  and  their  careless  vernacular  exactly  as  used  in 
every  day  life. 

In  announcing  our  remarks  on  the  ancient  Sepulcralia 
or  burial  societies,  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the 
popular  scientific  research  on  the  origin  of  the  plebians, 
by  Prof.  Fustel  de  Coulanges.  This  author,  while  not  ap- 
pearing to  understand  that  they  might  have  been  partly 
derived  from  the  outcasts  of  the  patrician  family,  rele- 
gated by  the  paterfamilias  into  slavery,  admits  fully  as 
much.**    Every  student  of  the  facts  recognizes  that  the 

«  MniatoiM,  AfUiquitaUa  ItaUea,  Medii  Mvi^  6  vole.  Milan,  1,744. 

*«  RoBe,  Imrrvpiiantz  Grceca  VetuOiumai. 

^  Bockh,  Corpm  Itueriptiontm  Orceoarvm^  8  vols  Berlin,  186S,  folio. 

^  *'NouB  sommet  ponrtant  ft8pp6  de  voir  dans  Tite-Live,  qni  connaiscalt'  let 
▼ieilieft  traditions,  que  les  patriciena  reprocbaient  anx  pl^b^iens  Bon  vas  d  itre 
iaens  des  popnlationa  valncaea,  mala  de  manquer  de  religion  et  mftme  de  famine. 
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great  {debeiaa  daas  of  the  ancient  {x^ulatiofi  w^B  orjg^- 
ally  derived  from  the  outcasts  of  tlie  family  and  that  they 
were,  as  a  religio-political  consequence,  without  a  religioQi 
without  a  home,  without  even  a-recognitionor  co^I^t  ^isxumg 
the  citizen  population  "  and  without  marriage  Ktes.  T^ej 
w&pe  consequentlj  all  illegitimates.^"  Thesie  are  stup^^ia- 
ou»  f  acts,  little  understood  by  people  of  this  day. 

These  were  great  grievanees  which  they  had  to  bear. 
They  built  up  among  themselves  a  religion  of  their  ow% 
had  secret  organizations  and  buiial  societies  which  oftap 
served  as  a  shield  to  their  trade  unions,  from  the  law." 
They  were  regarded  by  Oioero  as  wild  b^aste;  **  and  he 
invariably  speaks  of  the  organized  {Mroletaries  with  scath- 
ing contempt.  Just  after  the  death  of  Spartacus,  while 
the  senate  was  endeavoring  to  pass  a  law  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  labor  organizations,  Claudius  Pulcher,  who  to ' 
"curry  favor  with  the  plebeians,'' ^^  changed  his  name  to 
Glodius,  and  boldly  came  to  the  front  in  defense  of  the 
labor  unions.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Cicero  against 
him  Clodius  actually  succeeded  not  only  in  preventing 
the  passage  of  restrictive  laws  against  tlxe  trade  and  other 
organizations,  but  secured  the  enactment  of  several  otiberp, 
greatly  favoring  the  proletaries  who  had,  been  covertlj 
using  their  secret  burial  societies  and  niutual  aid  coa»- 
munes  as  organizations  of  resistance.    Cicero  wows  greatly 

Or,  ce  reprodie  qqI  6tait  d^a  imm6rit6  an  temiM  de  Licininp  Stolon  et  que  lea 
contemporainji  de  Tite-Live,  comprenaient  &  peine,  devait  remonteir  i  one  6poqae 
trds  ancienne  et  noiis  reporte  aaz  premiers  temps  de  la  eit6."  (Fnstel  djb  Gom> 
langes,  QiU  Antique,  p.  278). 

S7  La  GiU  Antique,  p.  322:  "  Les  hommes  de  la  classe  inf6rienre  form^rent 
entre  enx  un  corps,"  and  again  p.  278 :  ''  Le  peuple  comprenait  les  pi^triciens  ^t 
lenrs  clients ;  labldbs  6tait  en  dehor." 

2«  Idem,  p.  278-9 :  '•  C  dtait  renoncer  a  une  religion.  A jontons  encore  que 
le  ills  n4  d'  un  marriage  sans  rites.  6tait  rdputS  b&tard,  comme  celui  qui  6tait  n4 
de  I'adaltere.  et  la  reilision  domestiqae  n'  existait  pas  pour  enx.'*  So  with  the 
ancients  religion  and  citizenship  were  one  and- the  same  thing. 

29  Mommsen,  Z>«  CollegiU  et  SodaMcus  lUmomorvm^  p.  4.  *'Tant^  vero /nit 
sodalltatis  rellgio.  at  pabUcis  etiam  leglbns  sodales  prohiberentur,  qnomumt 
earn  Issderent.^ 

M  "  Fera  qnaadam  sodalitas  et  plane  pastorltla  atqne  agrestis  Germanorum 
lupeccornm :  qnoram  coitio  ilia  sylvestris  ante  est  institnta.  quam  hnmanitas 
aique  leges."    Cicero,  Pto  Man^  Oodio,  11. 

SI  See  Amertroo  EncyclopiiedU,  Article  Clodiug.  Were  it  not  that  this  article 
was  written  in  the  same  spirit  of*  aristocratic  bias  of  patrici^m  history,  it  WQOld 
have  to  be  pronounced  bj  the  student  of  sociology  as  scurrilous.  The  truth  is, 
Clodius  was  at  heart,  a  noble,  wise  and  exceedinpily  able  trLbuoe.  -Bis  was  one 
of  those  in  the  army  of  Lucnllus,  who  took  partinihe  suppression  of  Spartacua. 
After  his  overthrow  6,000  of  the  proletaries  were  bratally  crucifted  on  the  Ap- 
plan  way  lining  that  avenue  for  miles  with  this  horrid  spectacle.  From  that  tiooe 
Cio.^ins  was  the  staunch  lawyer  of  organised  labor. 
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^^C0nf$ed  at  ibis."  \i  is  cleaf  ibat  C^ciero,  who  ^r^  ix^b^^^s^lj 
aastocratic,  drew  down  upon  him,  ii^  his  prodigious  de- 
fense of  the  gentes  and  the  ooriresppndingly  aggravating 
raillery  against  the  organized  workers,  the  hatred  and  re- 
venge of  the  laboring  elemeut  of  Rom^,  who.  driven  to 
straits,  took  up  the  pojiitical  issijije  ^d  even  took  up  ar^ns. 
These  studies  are  exceedingly  interesting,  inasmuch  as 
they  reveal  to  us  that  Rome  at  ths^t  t^me — ^l^ss  than  100 
years  before  Christ,  was  very  populous,  that  much  the 
larg^er  share  of  her  population  consisted  of  the  proletaries 
both  slf^ves  and  freeqmen,  and  that  tj^e  fr,epdmen  and  son^js 
of  the  slaves  were  organized;  and  dually  that  this  organi- 
zation, whether  in  shape  qf  burial  or  of  trade  unions,  was 
the  cause  of  political  oontention,  which  grew  rapidly  into 
vast  commotions  and  a  civil  duel  between  the  gentiles  and 
the  proletaries.  Cicero,  the  mortal  {pe  of  the  latter,  was 
con^antly  inveighing  against  them**  i^ntil  bis  death.  ^ 
fact,  it  will  be  easily  shown  that  the  great  orator  cf^ne  to 
his  death  directly  in  consequence  of  nis  bittep  complicity 
in  tlie^e labor  convulsions,  always  taking  sides  agaiast  them. 
A  curious  fact  is  observed,  ii^  looking  ovpr-  Ore4i  ^nijl 
Qruter's  Hst  of  insc;*iptions  of  )ihjB  burial  sqc^feties^  show- 
ing that  among  the  poorest  the  practice  o^  cremation  was 
common.  The  order  had  niches  or  recesses  attached  to 
the  grounds  frequented  by  them  for  their  meeti^gi^;  and 
being  too  poor,  in  fact  disallowed  the  noble  r^te  of  burial 
and  its  attendant  family  worship,  they  i^re^e  obUged  to 
burn  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  and  preserve  their  ashes 
in  pots  called  cllse  cineraria.**  The  poor  fellows,  having 
no  religion  ofi»their  own,  denied  that  honor  by  the  privi- 
leged classes  who  Uved  upon  thnir  labpr,  and  often  being 

«sCic.,  Pro  Sexto  We  rondsr  a»  follows:  *'TbiB  dodias  hM  chosen  this 
name  instead  of  Aurellns  for  his  tribunal  labors  to  carry  /avor  with  the  organ- 
ized slaves  -men  enlisted  from  the  streets  arranged  in  companies,  cheered  on  by 
his  moral  etimnlus  to  arms,  to  pillaae." 

>>  Mommsen  says :  "  Compluribas  locis  Cicero  invehitar  in  P.  Clodinm  resti- 
tntntis  lege  sua  collegiis  ann.  58  ante  CSirist.  nova  collegia  ordlnantmu."  (De 
Coll,  et  Sodal.  Rom.  p  57.) 

»♦  Ktf.  Orelli,  Truer.  No.  4.868.  Sepulcralia,  reads:  ^'D  M.  M.  Herennlns  a 
plowraH*!  and  Herennia  Lacenawrit  op  in  t- eir  prin's  own  handwriting.     The 

J)Qt  coi  tuning  the  ashes  stands  on  left  pideof  |he  monameoiit,**  etc.,  etc  So 
gain  fuhi  and  Koner,  Life  of  the  v^reejctt  auU  Romans,  pp.  378-9,  figs.  4fU, 
f02  and  others  with  descriptions.  These  represent  the  celebrated  QtxBiUmiba'na 
of  which  Gorius  ^i;ote  an  elabora^  ,wor)^.  illnstri^ted  \vith  engravings.  Fig.  iQ9 
shows  not  only  the  i^c)iQS  in  wbic](i  stand  ^olhls  dj&.y  the  cinerary  nrn^,  bnt^lsp 
the  nms  themselves.  One  oolumhcariyai^,  the  yigfa  Codina.  has 425  such  niphas  la 
nine  rows,  p  479.  A  small  marble '  over  each  urn  gives  the  name.  Xheae  $ic9 
t.he  burial  places  (see  p.  377)  of  the  slaves  and  trecdmen. 
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of  the  same  original  stock  and  consequently  of  religious 
tendency,  were  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  from  the  gens 
famihes  some  tutelary  deity  in  whose  name  to  worship. 
This,  it  appe«irs,  they  had  always  maintained  the  right  to 
do.  When  Christiamty  came  a  few  years  afterwards,  with 
its  new  and  absolutely  democratic  religion  and  its  mutual 
co-operation  more  nearly  fitted  to  their  case,  they  em- 
braced it  in  great  nimibers. 

Mommsen  mentions  some  regulations  in  the  laws  gov* 
eming  the  burial  societies;  among  others  is  one  against 
suicide."  It  was  a  law  for  preventing  suicide  by  appeal- 
ing to  their  pride* in  a  decent  burial;  and  prohibited  any 
money  being  taken  from  the  communal  fund  wherewith 
to  de&ay  the  funeral  expenses  of  the  suicide. 

After  the  passage  of  the  conspiracy  laws,  B.  C.  58,  the 
unions  continued  to  exercise  their  wonted  habits  in  defi- 
ance of  the  laws  of  suppression.  Two  causes,  lie  at  the 
base  of  this  fact;  there  were  by  this  time  wealthy  business 
men  in  the  organizations  who  controlled  social  and  polit- 
ical influence,  although  themselves  of  plebeian  stock. 
This  is  one  cause.  Another  is,  that  the  organizations, 
when  they  felt  the  knife  of  persecution,  withdrew  them- 
selves from  public  view,  and  became  intensely  secret. 
Where  the  organizations  were  for  rehgious  purposes  they 
were  not  suppressed;  but  there  was  a  special  regulation 
fixing  it  so  that  they  could  simulate,  or  use  religion  as  a 
cloak."  It  is  very  imf  ortunate  that  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  were  not  preserved  so  as  to  have  come 
down  to  us  as  engraved.  They  are  known  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  Boman  forum, 
it  was  the  oldest  of  the  three  written  systems  of  Roman 
Law  "  having  been  established  B.  0. 452.  It  is,  moreover, 
now  supposed  to  have  been  almost  identical  with  the 
Greek  law;  the  provisions,  so  far  as  the  labor  communes 
are  concerned,  being  alike  for  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
It  appeared  to  Gains  to  be  a  translation,  and  seems  to  have 

n  Item  placnit,  qnigquis  ex  qnacnmqne  cansa  mortem  tibi  adscWerit,  eSva 
ratio  fnneTis  non  habebitur."   {De  CoU  and  Sodal  Bom.  p.  100.) 

M  Mommsen,  Idan^ja,  87  •  *•  Ipsa  ilia  almulata  religio  senatom  promovit  at 
Jus  ooenDdi  toUerat.'*  The  clanse  of  the  law  appears  to  except  or  exempt  those 
aged  aasociatioiiB  known  to  be  beyond  sufpicion :  *'  Sab  praetextn  reliffionls  vel 
Bob  snecie  Bolvendi  voti  coetoB  illicitos  nee  a  veteranlB  teutari  oportet'  (Ley  2, 
Dig,  at  extr.  erim.  xlvii,  ii.  < 

^^  Mackenzie,  Boman  Lavu^  p.  5-7 .    ' 
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been  the  identical  law  of  Solon  who  is  known  to  have 
given  the  free  right  of  organization  to  the  proletaries  of 
Athens.'*  Our  opinion  is  that  these  Tables  of  laws  favor- 
ing the  laboring  classes,  had  become  so  obnoxious  to  the 
Roman  gentes  that  they  determined  to  rid  the  forum  of  its 
presence,  thus  virtually  annulling  the  laws. 

Large  numbers  of  burial  associations  existed  and  it  is 
repeatedly  acknowledged  that  they  often  acted  as  a  shield 
to  the  reel  trade  unions  under  the  garb  of  religion,  not- 
withstanding the  law.  Mommsen  describes  a  burial  soci- 
ety at  Alburnum  in  Lucania  the  notice  of  which  was  found 
inscribed  on  a  libMus  with  some  words  spelled  wrongly : 
"  Artimidorus  Apollonii,  magister  coUegii  lovis  Cemani  ei 
Valerius  Niconis  et  Oflas  Menofili,  qusestores  oollegii  ejus- 
dem,  posito  hoc  libello  publico  testantur."  Then  follow 
the  laws  of  the  society  prescribing  the  use  of  the  common 
fund.  Mommsen,  however  remarks:**  "It  is  clear  that 
this  mutual  rehef  society  of  Ceruanus,  although  bearing 
or  holding  up  the  name  of  a  god,  was  nevertheless  insti- 
tuted, in  order  to  give  the  funeral  benefit,  collected  within 
a  certain  time  and  under  the  law,  to  the  heirs  of  the  de- 
ceased." This  means  that  under  the  semblance  of  the 
burial  society,  they  substantially  met  as  a  mutual  aid  com- 
mune— perhaps  a  trade  organization.  Again,  aside  from 
the  opinion  of  Mommsen,  always  reliable,  we  have  Ascon- 
ius  for  positive  testimony  that  frequently  the  sacred  soci- 
ties,  of  which  the  burial  societies  were  a  part,  were  sup- 
pressed on  suspicion  that  they  were  discovered  by  the 
poUoe  to  be  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  business  of  those 
trade  or  other  organizations  on  which  the  conspiracy  law 
had  laid  its  hand.^ 

*»  Cf.  Granier.  HUloire  det  Claue»  Ouvrthtt^  p.  820.  '*  None  Avons  fait  voir 
d'  allleorB  que  la  loi  romaine  de?  Donze-Tables  tut  lea  corporations  contenait  les^ 
mdmes  dispoeiiions  que  la  loi  grecque,  a  ce  point  qa'  elles  ont  paru  &  Gains  §tre 


la  tradaction  1'  une  de  1'  autre."    The  words  of  Qaius  (vide  Jhgest,  lib.  XLVII, 

_ '  '"       _    127,    Onp 

note  1,  Granier  tpeaks  of  the  intimate  relations  between  Athenian  and  lioman 


tit.  xxiL  leg.  4.  will  be  found  quoted  in  our  note  87,  page  127,    On  page  890, 


trade  unions  as  follows:  "Du  reste,  si  le  texte  de  Plutarque  pouvait  laisser 
qnelque  doute  sur  le  fait  desjurandes  ath^niennes,  nn  fragment  deGaius^ur 
les  Donzee  Tables,  conserve  par  le  Digeste,  dit  que  la  loi  sur  les  corps  des  metiers 
parait  aVoir  6t6  emprnnt6e  auz  lois  ae  Solon  sur  la  mdme  matiere ;  et  la-dessus- 
GaluB  cite  le  texte  mSme  de  la  loi  de  Solon,  dans  lequel  11  eet  statu6  que  left 
membres  de^  metiers  peuvent  s  6rlger  eux-mSmes  en  corporations  en  respectant 
lee  lois  de  i'Etat." 

S9  Mommsen,  De  CoUegUs  et  SedaUdti  Bomanortm^  p.  94. 

40  "*  Frequenter  tum  etiam  ccBtus  factiosornm  hommom,  sine  publica  ancto* 
litate,  malo  publico  flebant  ....  propter  quod  postea  collegia  sancta  et  plnii- 
bus  legibus,  sunt  Bublata.*'    {Atcon.  in  Cornel,  p.  ib.) 
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Bj  ffr  ihe  most  nomeroos  aud  power! al  of  the  ocganizr 
nations  of  proletaries  or  outcasts  among  tke  ancients  were 
the  genuine  trade  unions/*  Had  it  not  been  for  the  aii-. 
cient  habit,  probablj  established  by  the  lost  law  of  ttif 
Twelve  TaUes,  oi  inscribing  **  more  or  less  of  the  objects, 
dates,  names  of  leaders  or  organizers^  and  name  of  th^ 
tutelfjy  deity  under  which  they  chose  to  worship — ^being 
proscribed  from  the  privilege  of  worship  of  their  own — 
we  should  be  altogether  without  data  regarding  the  vas^ 
trade  societies  which  from  immemorial  times  existed  in 
-Greece  and  Bome  and  in  the  provinces  over  which  those 
nations  ruled.  We  have  sufficiently  ex^ined  the  causey 
of  this  organization.  It  m^y  be  well,  however  to  sum 
them  up  in  this  manner: 

First  in  ancient  times  all  lands  not  belonging  to  the 
gens  estates  but  achieved  by  conquest,  were  common  pro- 
perty of  the  state.  The  people  relied  upon  the  product9 
of  these  lands  for  their  subsistence.  This  was  true  of 
people  of  all  ranks,  whether  the  haughty  gentes  or  the 
degraded  slaye&  Many  subsisted  upon  the  fruits  of  tb^ 
common  lands.  King  Numa,  admitting  this,  was  wise 
enough  to  create,  or  rather  recognize  an  ah*eady  existing 
system  of  trade  or  business-unions,  the  special  function 
of  which  was  to  tiU  the  lands  and  divide  and  distribute 
the  products.  Nothing  could  be  more  seni^ble  and  nothr 
ing  more  practical  than  to  give  the  soil-tillers  their  or- 
ganizations under  protection  of  the  state — and  this  meanf 
under  a  species  of  subvention  or  common  guarantee.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  by  a  law  of  ancient  religion 
there  were  two  distinct  classes — workers  and  non-workers 
or  the  privileged  and  the  non-privileged  classes.  They 
were  so  distinct  that  Dionysius  of  HaHcamassus  declares 
that  the  latter  were  not  even  counted  with  the  people  or  enu- 
merated in  the  census  WEkhuman  beings;  a  fact  which  has 
caused  much  astonishment*  to  the  writers  on  ancient  pop- 
ulousness;  some  counting  t!iem  in  and  some  not;  thus 
producing  figures  so  ridiculously  at  variance  and  contra- 
dictory that  nobody  pretends  except  approximately,  even 
to  conjecture  what  the  ancient  population  was!  ^ 

«i  The  more  nameroiu  fllavet  are  here  excepted. 

^  W^  are,  as  vet,  witboat  thfe  words  of  th^  laiW  rendering  It  binding;  upon  the 
eommnnes  to  set  iip  and  inscribe  a  marble,  or  other  stone  slab.  It  was  probably 
lost  with  the  Twelve  Tables.    Also  the  similar  law  of  Solon. 

«*Cf.  Wallace  on  the  "Nnmbers  of  Hftitkind."    Edinbarg,  X7M,p.  887 
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TlxiiB  for  znAnj  eenhm^s,  the  IfiBdil  6f  tbe  aftoieiit  Rom^ 
ans,  called  mferpuUums  was  ccmimon  or  public  property, 
tSled)  by  tiiie  prdetaries,  xDanj  of  whom  were  ormnized 
into  uBtoins  legalized  by  the  arraDgements  of  the  Twelve- 
Tables  #hich  was  merely  a  literal  ratificatioB  of  the  plan 
of  Numa  Pompilinsj  dtviOilig  the  workers  into  nine  spe- 
cies of  craft  and  allowing  ealch  the  autononky  of  an  orgiok- 
ization«  This  shifted  from  the  shoulders  oi  the  state  or 
land-owner  the  care  andresponsibHity  of  cultsyation,  while 
it  elevated  the  proletatries  tci  tiie  praotioal  d^nity  of  that 
work.  It  was  not  the  ^an  of  sknftH  holdings  by  isolated 
families  but  of  small  hddi6gs  by  isolated  communes, 
which  in  turn,  were  amenaHe  to,  and  under  the  general 
directioB  of  the  state^  or  common  proprietor. 

It  canabt  be  said  that  this  redlly  great  and  wise  system^ 
evet  attained  to  a  wide  exteQi  Th^  idea  se^i^s  to  have 
been  dear  to  the  worizingmen  and  they  carried  it  into  force 
to  some  extent,  but  were  dlwaya  met  with  fierce  opposition. 
The  manner  in  which  the  state  obtained  its  share  of  the 
proceeds  or  usufruct  of  these  lands  was  by  the  Vec- 
ti^alarii,  the  celebrated  union  c^  tax  collectors,  who,  in- 
stead of  using  money,  tobk  the  tax  ^^ in  kind;"  which 
means  that  they  went  to  the  f atm^rs,  agricolsR,  after  the 
harvests  and  with  wagcms,  brought  to  the  Mtmicipium  or 
town  in  whichever  district  they  were  Stationed,  the  share 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  common  land  due  the  city  people 
— ^grain,  wool,  fruits,  pease^  beans  and  whatever  the  lajid< 
produced.  The  grain  thus  coileoted  was  turned  over  to 
the  organization  of  the  united  pistores  or  millers,  to  be 
ground;  thence  to  the  united  bakers,  jE>ant/^e0  to  be  made 
into  bread.  So  with  regard  to  everything.  The  almost 
^ienomenal  simplicity  and  universal^  of  tins  great  plan. 
of  the  ancients  is  accounted  for  only  by  the  fact  that  there 
were  two  classes  so  widely  separ&ted  that*  the  very  touch 
<^  a  proletary  was  supposed  te  pl:^i:^;  In  consequence 
of  thui  wide  c^stincticm  the  merchant,  who  was  also  a  work- 
JugmAn^  could  not  become  a  monopolist  beoaiuse  hie  W8S> 
obitg^d  to  be  a  unionist  whicb  natmndly  recogni^  hi|n 
at  a  par  with  his  peers.  This  was  a  direct  result  of  the 
<»rude  cozhmunism  which  legalifBed  ^ade  uiiiohism  had 

^Ifi^V*  lf)f9^^Jl^:9P  Ut^«  MCOjBiii  ohaer  tile  micient  gov«rnl]a^iii/*-^*']^^e- 
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ereaied  and  upheld  for  many  oeDtmiM  not  onlj  at  Boma 
bat  an  orer  Itolj  and  in  many  parts  of  Greeea 

Very  gradnally  howerer,  some  merchants  succeeded  in 
1>eeoming  rich.^    On  the  other  hand,  as  we  prore  in  our 
fiketch  c^  Spartacns,  the  older  slave  system  which  still 
continned  nnder  the  law  of  Lycnrgns  in  Sparta^  un- 
derwent a  reriyal  in  Italy.    By  the  pliui  of  Noma  PompQ- 
ions,  which  was  the  tme  ancient  trade  union  system,  there 
was   no  way  for  an  aristocrat  to   conduct  business  of 
any  kind  without  polluting  himself  by  contract  with  the 
proletaries.    He  could,  by  owning  the  slaTes,  job  them  to 
nuuEiagers  of  genius,  themselTes  of  the  laboring  class,  some 
to  a  boss  farmer,  some  to  a  miller,  some  to  a  wagoner,  some 
to  a  manufacturer,  and  thus,  wiliiout  himself  touching  his 
own  property,  gratify  his  desire  of  profit,  indirectly, 
through  the  hibor  of  his  slayea    We  are  told  that  Cras- 
sus  bought  up  as  great  a  number  as  500  slaTes  at  a  time; 
that  Nicias  owned  1,000;  that  Claudius  owned  as  many  as 
4,116  and  Athens  owned  and  hired  out  no  less  than  100* 
000  slaves!'    But  these  things  did  not  occur  in  Italy  until 
the  decline  through  Boman  hostility,  of  the  seven  centur- 
ies of  trade  unionism,  which  began  in  high  antiquity,  and 
which  had  been  acknowledged  and  incorporated  as  an  in- 
dustrial system  of  the  state  under  Numa,  nearly  700  years 
before  Christ,  and  did  not  give  up  its  foothold  T^thoutone 
of  the  most  terrible  and  protected  agrarian  and  servile 
struggles  recorded  or  unrecorded  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  world.     Nor  must  the  remark  be  forgotten  that  dur* 
ing  all  the  centuries  through  which  this  trade  unionism 
existed  the  golden  era  of  prosperity  and  general  happinesft 
was  at  its  highest  so  far  as  labor  was  concerned. 

But  this  prosperity  and  happiness  will  be  better  under- 
stood as  we  enumerate,  one  by  one,  the  links  of  trade 
unions  which  formed  the  great  chain  of  industrial  weaL 
While  we  are  doing  this  it  may  be  well  to  keep  constantly 
in  mind  the  sugge^on,  together  with  its  proofs,  that  la^ 
bor  organization  for  prot^tion,  co-operation,  resistance 
and  mutual  improvement  is  always  the  best  standard  by 

44  OonBolt  Dromann,  Arbeiiar  tend  Commvnisten  tn  OrtedMnUmd  %md  Bern,  p. 
SI:  '*  Es  Terminderte  die  geringsch&tzang  nicbt  mirwelcher  man  anf  die  Arbiter 
«ah,  dass  mebrere  berilhmte  M&nner  dnrcli  ihre  Gebnrt  oder  dorch  ihre  i^iUiere 
BeBch&ftigtmg  diesem  Stande  angehorten." 

46  For  these  ftatistlcs,  see  Bficber,  S.  86-9.  Scbambach,  RaHt^  aOaem- 
at^fiUsnd,  S.  1-8.    Siefert.  SieUisdu  Skiavenkriesfe^  8. 10-16. 
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^luoh  to  measure  the  intensity  of  true  «iTilization.  When 
the  law  forbidding  these  organizations  struck  the  prole- 
taries, one-half  a  century  before  Ghrist^  their  decline  be- 
gan ;  and  this  decline  was  a  powerful  cause  of  the  fall  of 
the  Boman  empire. 

The  old  system  of  abject  slavery  pre-elisting  in  the 
higher  antiquity, '  gradually  reappeared  with  tibe  ^eat 
Roman  Conquests  and  usurped  tiie  foundations  of  the 
iiappier  unions  with  its  malignant  concomitants  of  de- 
graded labor  under  the  lash  of  an  overseer  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  its  millionare  politicians,  schemers  and 
voluptuaries  on  the  other.  Corruption  followed.  Hope 
fled  with  liberty.  Thrift  disintegrated  into  pestilential 
reservoirs  of  vice.    Rome  fell  into  a  mass  of  corruption. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange,  nor  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
poor  who  constituted  the  laboring  class,  should  keenly 
feel  their  degrading  exclusion  from  the  Meusinian  Mys- 
teries. Nor  is  it  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  find  Plu- 
tarch reciting  to  us  his  account  of  what  must  have  been 
a  gigantic  uprising  of  these  people  1,180  years  before 
Christ,  under  Menestheus,  as  under  Aristonicus  in  Asia 
Minor,  1,047  years  afterward  they  rose  against  similar  so- 
cial degradations.  Heaven  to  those  poor  people  was  a 
boon  much  nearer  and  more  visible  than  at  the  present 
day.  They  imagined  the  earth  to  be  flat.  On  this  side 
all  were  mortal ;  on  the  other  inmiortal.  Some  of  the  im- 
mortal happy  had  power  to  come  from  the  other  side  to 
this.  Here  from  Mount  Olympus  they  assumed  charge  of 
the  welfare  of  mortals.  Many  believed  the  flat  earth  so 
thin  that  rivers  meandered  from  one  to  the  other.  Be- 
tween the  two  surfaces  there  were  surging  floods  of  hor- 
lid  smoke  and  steaming,  lurid  waters  or  pits  of  fiery  as- 
phaltum  for  the  wicked,  as  well  as  bright,  purling  streams 
sparkling  and  cool  for  the  just,  leaving  the  banks  and 
plains  that  were  covered  with  verdure  and  peopled  with 
enchanting  birds  and  game. 

Let  the  mover  of  the  modem  labor  agitation  who  treats 
with  scorn  the  author  who  mixes  religion  with  a  history 
of  the  ancient,  reconsider.  He  must  go  back  to  them  as 
they  really  were,  poor  down-trodden,  superstitious,  cred- 
xQous  and  ignorant  of  facts  while  misled  by  priests.  They 
believed  heaven  was  so  near  by  lineal  measure  that  they 
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<ftfte6  imsff^eA  ttrejr  tfoevl  1  hear  th6  melbdious  Toked  of  tlie 
blesiied  oh  the  other  sides ;  yet  while  they  had  nothing  on 
tiiis  side  to  lire  f  ot  and  their  grasping  imagination  over- 
heard  and  dwdt  tipbn  a  fatnre  world  beyond  this  ^'vaie 
of  tears,'*  they  found  themselve  shut  out  from  all  hope.  The 
workmitai  in  the  modem  field  of  labor  agitation  certainly 
has  but  6>  gloomy  foretaste  in  anything  further  than  hii 
future  natural  l^a  Hiib  predecessors  have  gone  before 
with  the  axe  and  sickle  of  reason  and  past  ezpeirience» 
tools  of  the  thus  intellectual  pioneer.  Their  incmnput- 
able  toil  has,  with  ihyestigation  and  e^^riment,  with  re- 
peated millions  of  practical  works,  cleared  away  the  my  thie 
ftlm  of  priestcraft  and  superstitious  belief.  The  earth 
is  now  ft  globe.  The  miner  knows  tins;  for  the  deeper  h« 
descends  the  more  unendurable  the  heal  Who  wants  now 
to  descend  to  heayen?  Who  wishes  to  go  to  the  other 
side,  to  Ohma — a  race  groveling,  m(»rtal  and  inf  erior>  rathet 
than  that  of  the  ancients^  beautiful  seraphic,  melodioua 
immortal.  Who  now  wants  to  visit  the  ouranus  of  old 
Plato  in  the  vattlted  dome  of  heaven  ?  Who  wailts  to  rise 
when  everybody  knows  that  instead  of  a  region  of  the  im- 
mortal happy  the  farther  one  mounts  the  more  uninhabit- 
able, more  Mgid  more  stifling  the  ethers  of  space  ?  La- 
bor's own  skillful  hand  has  caused  all  this  metamorphosis 
in  the  human  mind  and  forced  it  and  is  still  forcing  it  out 
of  its  i^orant  soarings  and  credence-ravings  down  to  a 
cognizance  of  the  earthly  things  that  are. 

No,  we  must  picture  the  life  of  the  ancient  lowly  as  it 
really  was  in  aU  its  cushioned  imagination,  in  all  its  yearn- 
ings to  get  tiiere  by  tiie  beautiful  river,  its  green  carpets 
on  the  Other  side  where  the  wicked  ceased  from  troubling 
and  the  weary  were  at  rest ;  and  those  otherwise  incom- 
prehensible, religio-practical  associations  can  be  imder- 
stood  and  their  full  function  appreciated  only  by  our 
throiHng  off  our  own  prejudice  and  contemplating  them 
as  they  really  were.    This  we  propose  to  dt 
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L.  CEIONIO.  COMMODO.  SEX. 
VETULENO.  CIVICA.  POMPE- 
lANO.  COS.  A.  D.  V.  IDUS.  lUN. 


Lanuviin  Municipio  in  Tempio  Antinoi  in  Quo  L.  Caeseunius  Rufns 
In  the  temple  of  AntinoB,  city  of  Lavinia,  where  L.  Cfieiennius  Buf  as. 

Pict.   III.   et  patronus  Municipi  conventum   baberi  jusserat 
Spokesman  and  guardian  of  the  town,  ordered  an  association  formed,  through 

Eer.  L.  Porapeium 
.  Pompey 

F nm.  QQ.  Cultorom  Dianae,et  Antinoi,  Pol- 
and F  • under  tutelary  oare  of  Diana  and  AntinoB,  promising  to  con- 

licitus  est  se 
tribute  towards  it 

in  annum  daturum  eis  ex  liberalitate  sua  H^.  Xv.  M.  N.  usum 
out  of  his  purse  within  a  given  year  a  sum  of  f  600  for  use  of  the  union. 

Die  natalis  Dianae  Idib.  Aug.  Hs.  OCOG.  N.  et  die  natalis  An- 
>  On  Diana's  birthday^  the  Idet  of  August,  and  birthday  of  Antince,  jll6  more. 

tinoi  V.  K. 

'  Decemb.  Hs.  OCCO.  N.   Bt   praecepit  legem   ab  ipsis  con- 
In  the  month  of  December,  f  Itt.     He  also  prescribe  a  law  r^iUating  the 

stitutam  sub  tetra- 
the  uiUon  which  is 

stilo  Antinoi  parte  interiori  perscribi  in  verba  infra  scripta. 
written  on  the  inside  of  the  4  columned  pillar  in  words  as  recorded  below : 

M.  Antonio  Hibero  P.  Mummio  S^senna  Cos.  K.  Ian.  Oollegium 
During  the  consulship  of  M.  Antonius  Hiberus  and  P.  Mummius  Sisenna  the 

Salutare  Djanae 

Et  Antinoi  constitutum,  L.  Caesennio  L.  P.  Quir. 
mutual  benefit  society  of  Diana  and  Antinoe  waa  organized  by 

Rufo  Diet  III.  IDEMQ.  PATR. 
L.  Cseeennius  Rnf as,  its  recognizeed  patron* 

KAPUT        EX.  S.  C.  P.R. 

Designation.  Written  by  order  of  the  Prsefect. 

Qnibns  coire  convenire  collegiumqne  hebere  liceat.     Qui  stipem 
It  is  permitted  that  all  wishing  to  organize  themselves,  may  do  so. 

menstraum  conferre  volent  in  Eunera  II  in  collegium  coeant  neq. 
Ahy  one  desiring  to  pay  monthly  dues  of  8  cents  to  the  Foneral  fund  may 

sub  specie  eius  coUegi  nisi  semel  inmense  coeant  conferendi  causa, 
atten  >  the  meftiugs  twice  a  month  if  the  sbjeots  of  such  meeting;)  be  the 
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vnde  defasoti  sepeliantnr 
ImiTiDgAf  the  dead. 

Quod  faustum  felix  wlntareq.  sit  imp.    Ga^Rari  Traiano  Hadriano 
Wluttioeyer  ii  favorable,  happy  ana  healthfal  for  the  emperors,  Trojan,  Adrian 

Aug.  totiusqne 

and  the  whole  noose  of  the  Cfleears, 

domns  August,  uoslris  cr>]leprioq.  nostro ;  et  bene  adque  in- 
will  alao  be  good  for  oa  and  our  aociety ;  and  we  ahoold  perform  well  and 

dustrie  oontrazerimuR,  ut  • 

IndustriooBly  one  dvty  that  we  may 

exitus  eorum  boneste  prosequamur.    Itaq.  bene  conferendo 
honestly  reach  the  end.    So  ought  we  universally  to  agree,  that  we  may 

universi  consentire 
grow  old  in  union. 

debemusy  ut  longo  tempore  inveterescere  possimus. 

Tu  qui  noYOs  in  hoc  collefno  intrare  voles,  prius  legem  perlege  et  sic 
O  thou  who  wouldst  bring  initiates  into  this  union,  read  well  these  rules,  that 

intra,  ne  postmodum  queraris  aut  oontroyersiam  relinquas. 
thou  leavest  no  oontroverty  with  thy  heirs  t 

LEX    COLLEGI. 

Law  of  the  Union. 

Placuit  universis,  ut  quisquis  in  boc  collegium  intrare  voluerit, 
Be  it  ordered  in  presence  of  all  men:  That  whosoever  may  desire  to  join  thia 

dabit  kapitulari  nomine. 

union  shall  give  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer 

HS.  C.  N".  et  vini  boni  amphoram ;  item  in  menses  sing.  A. 
his  address,  an  initiation  fee  o^  $4,  and  a  flagon  of  good  wine ;  and  like- 

V.     Item  placuit,  ut  quisquis  menslb. 
wise  4  cents  monthly  dues.    It  is  ordered  that 

contin&nter  non  pariaverit  et  ei  bumanitus  accident,  eius  ra- 
whoever  fails  to  settle  dues  continuously  for  monihs,  remaining  a  member 

tic  funeris  non  babebitur, 

by  grace,  will  not  liave  the  right  of  burial,  even 

etiam  si  testamentum  factum  habuerit 

though  he  may  have  wUIed  to  the  association  his  property. 

Item  placuit  quisquis  ex  hoc  corpora  N.  pariatus  eum  decesserit 
Be  it  ordered  that  whoever  dies,  not  in  arrears  to  the  order  let  his  $4,  be  re- 

sequentur  ex  area  HS.  CCCC.  N.  ex  qua  summa  decedent 
turned  from  the  treasury  as  expenses  of  buriaL 

exequiari  nomine  HS.  I.  N.  qui  ad  Bogus  dividentur.     Exe- 
One  eesterce  shaU  be  divided  at  the  funeral  pile.     Bat  the  ceremony  must 

quise  autem  pedibus  fungentur. 
be  performed  on  foot. 


J 
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Item  tilacuit.    qnisquis  a  municipio  ultra  miliar.  XX.  deeesserit 
Be  It  oMered,  that  wheneTCtr  a  member  of  ee  at  a  dEtetaaee  c^  fit  milee  flreai  tlie 

et  nuntiatum  faerit,  eo  exire  debebunt  elect!  ex  corpore  N. 
oil^,  it  shall  be  repoited,  a  permit  taken  mA  8,  eldeted  from  ambng  the 

homines  tres,  qui  funeris  ejas  coram  agant  et  rationem  po- 
memben,  be  sent  to  see  to  it.     ShotQd  it  be  foimd  that  there  was  any  de- 

polo  reddere  debebant,  sine'dolo  malo.    Si  qait  in  eis  fraadis 
oeptian,  then  as  much  sa  four-fold  the  smoant  shall  be  exactied  sa  a  fine. 

Causa,  inyentnm  f nerit,   eis  molta  esto  qnadraplam. 
by  reason  of  auch  ii^astice. 

Quibus  sing,  nnmmus  dabitar ;  hoc  amplius  viatici  nomine  citro 
lJio«e  to  whom  money  is  given,  are  to  reoeive  it  as  follows :     If  it  be  more 

sing.  HS.  XX.  N.  quod  longius  qnam  intra  mill  XX.  de- 
than  the  20  miles,  the  sum  shall  be  for  each.  20  sesteroes.    But  if  the 

cesserit  et  nuntiari  non  potuerit,  tarn  is  qui  eum  funeraverit 
member  dies  at  a  greater  di^tano^  than  20  miles,  and  it  eannot  be  an> 

testato  tabulis  signati  sigillis  civium  Romanornm  YII.  et 
nounoed,  then,  whoever  attends  to  the  funeral  must  send  an  aoeoont, 

probata  causa,  funeraticium  ejus;  satio  dato  ab  eis  nemenem 
signed  and  bearing  the  seal  of  7  Komau  citizens ;  and  when  the  case 

petiturum,  deductis  commodis  et  exequiario,  e  lese  coUegi^ 
nas  beea  proved,  and  the  faneral  expenses  found  reasonable,  no  one 

dari  sibi  petat. 

obJeetLng,  his  pay  shall  be  disbursed  f^m  the  treasury  if  he  asks  X 

A  nostro  collegio  dolus  malus  abesto  neque  patrono  neque  patro- 
I>t  there  be  no  pain  felt  in  our  union.    Neither  patron  nor  patroness  mas- 

nae,  neque  domino  neque  dominse  neque  creditor!  ex  hoc  col- 
ter nor  mistress,  nor  even  oredivtor,  shall  make  any  demand,  acoount 

legio  uUa  petitio  esto  nisi  qui  testamento  heres  npminatus  est. 
or  claim  whatever,  or  anybody  else,  except  him  who  is  elected  heir. 

Si  qais  intestatus  deeesserit,  is,  arbitrio  quinq.  et  populi  funerab 
If  any  one  die  without  children,  five  sesterces  shall  be  given  h  all  attend. 

Item  placuit,  quisquis  ex  hoc  collegrio  servus  defunctus  fuerit,  et 
Be  it  ordered  that  whoever  dies  a  member,  being  a  slave,  and  his  body  is 

corpus  ejus  a  domino  dominave  inquietate  sepulturse  datum 
unwillingly  given  up  for  sepulture  by  master  or  mistress  who  will  not 

non  faerit  neque  tabella,  ei  funas  imaginarium  fiet. 
permit  a  registration,  an  Imaginary  funeral  shall  be  held. 

Item  placnit,  qaisqnis  ex  qnacumque  causa  mortem  sibi  adsciverit, 
Be  it  ordered  that  whoever  oommits  suicide  from  any  cause,  for  this  reason 

ejus  ratio  funeris  non  habebitur. 
no  rnneral  can  be  held. 
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Item  placoit^  ut  qoisqnis  eervus  ex  hoc  colle^o  liber  factnsfaerit 
Be  It  ordered  that  wbatever  Blaye  St  set  free  bf  this  onion^  be  aball  eontrib- 

is  dare  debebit  yini  boni  amphoram. 
ate  a  flagon  of  good  wine. 

Item  placuit,  quisqnis  magister  suo  aono  erit  ex  ordine  aibi  ad 
It  Is  ordered  that  whaterer  manager  who  during  bia  year,  shall  not  attend  the 

csenam  faciendam,  et  uon  obserraverit  neqae  fecerit,  is  arrse 
ceremony  -nor  observe,  n<ff  perform  fanctione,  sbaU  pay  a  fine  of  80 


inferet  HS.  XXX.  N.  et  insequen?  ejus  dare  debebit  et  is 
teroea  into  tbe  trearary  and   the  place  shall  be  focfieited  to  his  sno- 

ejus  loco  restituere  debebit. 


ORDO  CENARUM  VIII.  ID  MAR. 

Order  of  the  feasts,  on  the  8th.,  Ides  of  March  : 


NATAU  OJSSENNI PATRIS  V.  K.  DEO. 

NAT.  ANTONOI IDIB.  AUG  NATALI DIAN^  ET  OOL- 

LEGII  Xm  K.   SEPT.  JAN.  NATALI  L.  O^SBNNI 
RUFI  PATR  MUNIO. 


Magrifetri  ciBDaniin  ex  ordine  aIbi  facta  quo  ordine  homines  qua- 
The  managers  of  the  feasts  established  by  the  order,  will  plaes  the  men,  4  at  a 

tenii   ponere  debebunt:   vini  boni    amphcx^s  aiogulaSf  et 
time,  in  their  order:  each  contribating  a  flask  of^good  wine  and  a  loaf  of 

panes  A    li  qui  numerus  coUegi  fuerit  et  sardas  numero 
best  bread,  and   each,  fonr  pickled    asidfaies   aerred   hot  in  pibper 

quatuor  strationem  caldam  cum  ministeno. 
dishes. 
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Item  placuity  ut  quJsquis  quinquennalis  in  hoc  coUegio  factus 

fuerit,  a  sigillis  eius  temporis,  quo  quinquennalis  erit,  im- 
munis  esse  debebit,  et  ei  ex  omnibus  divisonibus  partes 
duplas  dari.  Item  scribae  et  yiatori  a  sigillis  vacantibus  par- 
tes ex  omni  divisione  sesquiplas  dari  placait 

Item  placuit,  ut  quisquis  quinquennalitatem  gesserit  integre,  et 

ob  honorem  partes  sesquiplas  ex  omni  re  dari,  at  et  reliqui 
recte  faciendo  idem  sperent. 

Item  placuit,  si  quis  quid  qneri  aut  referre  ToUt,  in  conventu  re- 
ferant^  ut  quieti  et  hilares  diebus  sollemnibus  epulemr. 

Item  placuit,  at  quisquis  seditionis  causa  de  loco  in  alium  locum 
transient,  ei  multa  esto  HS.  IIII.  N.  Si  quis  autem  in  ob- 
probrium  alteralterius  dixerit,  aut  tumultuatus  fuerit,  ei 
multa  esto  HB.  N.  Si  quis  quinquenuali  inter  epulas  obpro- 
brium   aut  quid  contumeliose  dixerit,  ei  multa  esto  HS.  XX. 

Item  placuit,  ut  quinquennalis  sui  cuiusque  temporis  diebus  sol- 
lemnibus ture  et  rino  supplicet  et  ceteris  officiis  albatus 
fungatur,  et  diebus  natalium  Dianae  et  Antinoi  oleum  col- 
legio  in  balineo  publico  ponat  antequam  epulentur. 


The  remarkable  features  of  this  college  are  that  under 
the  guise  of  piety,  and  of  being  a  burial  and  mutual  bene- 
fit society,  it  was  used  to  emancipatt;  slaves.      That  it  was 
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a  trade  or  labor  anion  is  shown  bj  its  being  devoted  to 
secnring  good  places  to  work. 

Everywhere  the  severity  of  the  law  is  apparent.  Rome 
had  a  mortal  fear  of  labor  riots  and  nprisiDgs  and  heuce  the 
many  fines  which  stood  as  a  constant  menace,  acting  as  a 
check  against  insubordination.  It  was  difficult  to  obtain  a 
privilege  or  charter  to  organize  one  of  these  labor  unions^ 
and  conseqaentiy  where  they  possessed  one,  it  was  prized 
as  a  gem  of  great  value ;  which  may  account  for  their  great 
age,  found  in  some  cases  to  have  been  four  or  five  hundred 
years. 

The  love  of  the  Latin  race  for  pleasures  is  observable  all 
through.  They  used  this  great  union  or  commune  for  that 
purpose ;  but  they  are  seen  in  these  rules  and  regulations^ 
to  have  held  uppermost  a  peculiar  system  of  culture  tend- 
ing toward  ultimate  emancipatian  from  the  lowly  and  re- 
stricted condition  in  which  th^  were  held  by  the  law  and 
the  police  regulations  of  the  optimate  class. 


/ 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    CATEGORIES. 

THE  GREAT  ECONOMIC  ORGAN1ZATI0N8. 

Akoient  Fedbbations  of  Labor — How  tbey  were  Employed  by 
the  Government — Nomenclature  of  the  Brotherhoods — Cat- 
egories of  King  Numa— Varieties  i^nd  Ramificfttions — The 
^asoDS,  Stonecutters  and  Bricklayers — Federation  for  Mu* 
tinal  Advantages — List  of  the  35  Trade  Unions,  under  the 
jn8  Coeundi, 

Nfma  PoMPiLias,  the  fijret  king  after  Romulua,  reoog 
nized  trade  unions  even  before  Solon  erf  Athens,  ^ho  fol- 
lowed raither  than  led  in  this  scheme  as  a  measure  of  {>q« 
litical  economy.^  They  had,  however,  already  «^ted,  per 
haps  thousands  of  years  before  receiving  any  recogi^tion 
at  all.  One  of  the  first  of  injiportance  legalized  \>y  these 
lawgivers  was  the  fraternity  of  builders. 

They  were  called  in  Greek,  the  technical  and  in  Latin 
tignarii*  It  is  evident  from  Plutarch,  that  he  intended 
this  word  to  include  also  the  mason.'  If,  however,  all  tha 
building  trades  were  organized  into  one  body  or  nnion. 
they  were  very  different  from  trade  unions  of  our  day. 
Besides,  had  Plutarch  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that 
all  the  building  trades  were  united  into  one  under  Numa 
];Le  would,  it  seems  to  us,  have  used  the  still  more  compre- 
hensive Greek  term  technites  which  expresses  it.  Again 
its  Latin  synonym  found  by  Mommsen,  proves  that  Numa'0 

1  Plutarch,  Numa  1.  Nama  followed  Romnliifl  to  the  throne,  a,boat4!90  yefury 
before  Christ  Plntarch'8  sngsrestion  that  he  might  have  personally  known  Pjt* 
thagoius  and  that  he  had  been  brought  ap  among  the  Pythagorean  Greek  settle- 
ments of  Italy  which  were  commnnlatlcal  in  character  looks  exceedingly  plaasi-> 
ble. 

3  See  Wm.  Lanc^horne's  tr.  of  Platarch,  in  Numa, 
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Tinion  was  that  of  workers  in  metal  and  wood.*  In  those 
times  the  mountains  back  of  Rome  produced  dense  for- 
ests, which  were  not  swept  away  by  machinery  with  the 
rapidity  of  modem  art  The  people,  on  account  of  wars, 
want  of  medical  science,  comparative  abstinence  from 
marriage,  dissoluteness  of  the  rich,  hardships  of  the  poor, 
did  not  multiplyrapidly.  In  consequence  the  forests  pro- 
duced new  ixees  as  fast  as  they  were  out  away  by  the 
workmen.  Rome  was  mostly  built  of  wooden  houses ;  and 
no  doubt  there  was  an  abundance  of  work  for  the  carpen- 
ters. All  the  great  public  buildings  were  constructed  by 
trade  unions  for  the  state,  direct — ^that  is,  with  contract- 
ors or  middlemen,  and  the  carpenters'  union  used  to  take 
charge  of  the  woodwork.  The  Ager  pnhlicua^  had  to  be 
furnished  with  houses  for  the  Gentry.  Honorary  seats 
were  made  by  these  fabri  tignariorum,  such  as  the  splendid 
biseUia  *  or  cushions  of  the  gods.  The  fine  villas  of  wealthy 
gentlemen'  who  had  a  custom  of  turning  public  moneys 
and  lands  to  their  own  account  were  work  of  their  art. 
In  fact  this  was  common  from  the  highest  antiquity  before 
the  division  of  the  gentes  into  curx  and  tribea  Thus 
it  was  not  considered  a  breach  of  political  rule  to  divert 
the  public  funds,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  building  or  re- 
pairing of  their  own  fine  residences ;  And  this  work  was 
performed  by  the  builders'  unions. 

There  were  two  names  under  which  the  wood-workers 
of  the  building  trades  were  known.  These  were  the 
dendrophari,  mentioned  in  the  code  of  Theodosius'  as 

*  Mommien,  De  CoHegiU  et  SodalidU  Bomatwrum,  pp.  29  80.  *^  Inter  classet 
primam  et  Becandam  interiectsB  erant  centurla  fabram  tignarlomm  et  centuria 
labram  ssrarlomm,  Bive,  iit  Dionysiam  (VII.  69)  seqnamar:  6vo  Aoxoi  rtKTot^w 
Mil  x^^'corvirwi^  xai  09*01  aAAoi  iroAc/tucMf  ipyuv  Itirav  x*^poTixv<u- 

4  We  prefer  to  ase  this  Latin  term  because  it  saves  explanatory  words  cecea- 
sary  to  qualify  the  meaning  of  the  English  word  '*  land."  It  means  common 
landB  belonging  to  the  government,  on  which  the  workingmen  had  no  claim  as 
citizens.  The  propensity  of  the  Roman  building  trades  to  organize  in  protec- 
tvie  societies  is  richly  illustrated  in  an  article  written  by  Mr.  ifogers  and  form- 
ing a  chapter  in  a  large  work  on  labor  edited  by  Mr.  Geo.  £.  McNeill,  Bost.  1887, 
entitled  "  The  Building  Tradei,'*  Mr,  Rogers,  (pp.  335-7),  shows  that  this  pro- 
clivity of  the  ancient  Bomans  for  orsanlzing  into  commnnes  was  never  lost  even 
in  far  off  Kent,  sticking  to  the  English  people  to  this  day,  fnmlshes  a  formid- 
able argument  against  the  assumption  that  the  Saxon  Knle  absolutely  superseded 
that  of  the  earlier  Inhabitants. 

s  Fabretti.  Imcnpliones  AnUqua  ExpUeaUc,  p.  170,  SS4.  p.  227,  604.  Grnt. 
876,  8.    AlsoOrell,  No.  4.065. 

e  Onr  own  word  ^*  gentleman  **  is  directly  derived  from  the  Latin  word  ^mt, 
or  high  and  respectable  family.  If  we  call  the  human  race  an  '  *  Order,*'  the  ffetUet 
may  be  considered  a  '*•  genus.'* 

7  Codex  Theodosii,  14,  8.    Also  Orell,  IneriptUmes  LaHnarum  (Mlectio,  Nos. 
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Teritable  trade  unions,  and  the  tignarii  who  were  the  true 
oarpenters  and  joiners.  As  we  construe  the  signification 
of  these  two  terms  from  the  stone  monuments  and  slabs 
on  which  they  are  found  engraved  and  not  as  found  in  the 
dictionai*ies,  we  conclude  l£at  the  dendrophori  must  have 
been  the  heavy  lumbermen  and  f ramers.  They  cut  and 
hewed  the  heavy  timbers  both  for  buildings  and  ships; 
while  the  ti§inarii  did  the  lighter  work.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain ;  they  both  occur  together  in  many  of  the  inscriptions.* 
This  class  of  trade  unions  was  considered  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  the  state;  and  was  exempted  from  being  supr 
pressed  when,  in  B.  C.  58,  the  conspiracy  laws  were  put 
in  operation  by  C»sar ;  although  so  much  suspicion  rested 
upon  them  that  they  were  watched  with  a^  jealous  eye  by 
the  officers  of  the  law  and  as  appears,  much  of  their  former 
vitality  was  crushed  out  They  had  existed  from  the  time 
of  Noma  in  Borne,  and  of  Solon  at  Athens,  in  full  strength 
and  vigor.  At  the  time  of  their  suppression  by  restrictive 
laws  neaiiy  all  the  Grecian  territory,  especially  that  of  At- 
tica^ including  Athens,  the  Piraeus,  Eleusis  and  all  the  pop- 
ulous towns  where  they  are  known  to  have  existed  in  great 
numbers,  belonged  to  Rome,  then  mistress  of  the  world. 

It  must  have  been  a  very  strange  experience  for  a  great 
people  to  undergo.  Here  was  a  system  of  manufacture 
and  repairs  of  immemorable  age,  authorized  by  the  most 
highly  esteemed  lawgivers,  one  of  whom  was  one  of  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  It  had  been  known  by  the 
chronicles  for  fully  600  years,  and,  though  it  peiiormed 
duties  which  by  the  haughty  and  foolish  were  considered 
degrading,  and  upon  which  there  rested  a  taint,  yet  it  was 
an  important  institution,  taking  charge  of  indispensable 
affairs  of  public  as  well  as  of  private  life.  All  at  once  it 
was  suppressed.  That  the  result  was  a  dangerous  con- 
vulsion cannot  be  wondered  at. 

Gruter  cites  a  college  of  dendrophori*  who  used  to  build 

8,741,  4,082,  3,349.  7,336.  7.146,  8,888,  6,118,4,055,  6,037,  7018.  7,018,  6,081, 
«,073,  6.590, 911,  4,109,  7,194. 7,197,  4,069.  Each  of  these  19  numbers,  repre- 
sents a  eoUegium  or  trade  anion  of  wood-workers.  The  inscriptions  were  found 
in  as  many  places  nearly  as  there  are  numbers. 

8  OrelK  4,084,  *^  Collegium  Fabrornm  Navalium Tunc  eaipsa  con- 

ditione  f  abr.  Tig.  Pisaarensium . ' '  Fisaurum  was  an  Umbrian  town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  navigable  Fisaurus,  Inser.  4,160  Faber  Tignariorum  and  Coil.  Dendro- 
phorum  are  noted  to^pether. 

»  Gruterius,  IntcnjOionei  Antigua  ToUm  Orbit  Bomanorum,  176, 8. 
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houses  and  ships  or  boats  for  the  society  of  freight  boat- 
men located  at  Rome.  He  also  gives  one  which  Qrelli 
quotes,  taken  on  a  st(me  slab  in  times  as  late  as  Justinian.^ 
The  word  epulantur  conveying  the  idea  of  entertainment, 
shows  that  these  schools  of  the  workingmen  sometimes 
used  their  organization  as  a  means  of  mutual  enjoym^it. 
Especially  was  this  the  case^  among  the  Greek  fraternities 
which  we  describe  in  their  place.  After  the  great  strug- 
gle with  Spartacus,  the  right  of  organization  was  sevetrely 
restricted  by  the  Rinnan  law;  and  it  became  necessmry 
for  the  unions,  in  order  to  exist  at  all,  to  assume  two  forms 
of  dissimulation  by  which  to  parry  the  attacks  of  enemies 
who  had  recourse  to  these  conspiracy  laws  in  order  to 
gratify  Iheir  whims  of  revenge,  or  to  fortify  their  own 
schemes  of  making  money  through  the  cheap  labor  of  1^ 
lAave  system  which  Rome  in  the  later  days  had  revived, 
amd  which  such  enemies  of  organized  labor  as  Gioero  (mt 
Orassus^  were  pushing  with  aafUmost  fierce  determination, 
on  wetense  of  restc»ring  the  ancient  purity  of  region, 
family  and  vested  rights.  We  have  noted  that  <)ertaiii 
klmds  of  orgaiuzations  were  permitted.^  Among  these 
wore  eottegia  sancta,  or  those  unions  and  fraitemities  given 
to  holy  or  pious  purposes.  So  some  of  l^ese  were  sl^ewd 
caiough  to  combine  business  with  holiness  and  ttius  shield  / 

tiiemselves  from  their  pursuers.*^    Monmisen  q>eaks  of  ! 

them  in  clearest  terms  which  leave  no  doufbt  whatever  re-  , 

Sirding  the  mysterious  procedure "  of  those  old  Roman 
wy  ers  who  were  determined  to  suppress  the  trade  unions, 
root  and  branch,  in  order  to  reinstitute  slavery,  the  most 
ancient  form  of  labc^  known  to  their  religion,  which  had 

10  We  qaote  tbe  Latin  ai  gfTen  by  Orell.,  Vo,  4,068 .    «^  Bz  8.  C .  Schola  Aar.  < 

OoUegU  Faproram  TijiB^riormn  lmi>eiidii8  ipeoram  ab  inclioato  ezptraoto,  so^  J 

dato  ab  T.  Farlo  primognanio  qui  et  dedic.  ejus  US.  X.  N.  ded.  ex  ccOns  sainm.  1 

redit.  omnibas  annis  XQ.  K.  Angait  die  natalle  aai,  epalantar."    Qruter,  169,  a 

U  Dion.  ^XXVIXI.  IB^AuUguUaUt,  says:    **  Ta  crotpgca bvra  luv  U 

rov  apxaiov  icaraAvdcKra  oc  XP<>*'<»'  riviJ"  Asconias  1.  C.  Commenty  says :  *'  Col- 
legia Bant  sablata  pneter  paaca  atoae  certa  qasB  atilitas  civltatis  desiderassit 
q^BB  Bint  fabi^ondm  flctoramqae."  These  saved  were  Pagan  image  makers  who 
wrought  the  reltgioas  devices,  q,  v. 

ircomplaves  aatem  obflnei ejoamodi  institnebantar  collegia:  religionis  ount^ 
OMMkt  odtiso,  at,  qoiidem  vUae  genus  esaent  amplezi,  iisdem  qooqae  sacris  ater- 
nnter,"  etc.,  etc.    Orell.  VU.  p,  244*    liuer.  Zotm  GalleeUo. 

u  Mommsen,  D«  CqU.  €t  SMaiL  Bam,, jap.  87-88,  says :  *'  Ipsa  iUa  simulata 
(lefenring  to  lex.  8,  Digest,  dc  esCr.  crim.  XLVn,  11. )  relisio  aenatnm  promovit 
to  JM  ooenndi  tolleret .  ]fi:qi>Ucanda  sont  ilia  verba  de  ooitionibus  in  templis  ad 
rem  divinam  faciendam,  quae  etsi  nentiquam  contra  SCtnm  erant.  facile  tamen 
in f random SCti uanrpaii  poteraat.' 
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founded  their  patrimony,  their  law  of  entailment  through 
primogeniture  and  their  system  of  grandees  and  of  slaves. 
Numa  and  Solon  had  been  these  fellows'  enemies;  Lycur- 
gus  their  friend.  Trade  unionism  the  child  of  wills  and 
manumissions,  had  first  come  among  them,  a  spontaneous 
growth.  It  cradled  and  matured  human  sympathy.  It 
had  proved  itself  innocent,  enterprising  and  good.  It  had 
succeeded  in  becoming  legalized  by  those  two  powerful 
princes — a  mighty  stride.  But  it  had,  as  the  gens  families 
fancied,  usurped  the  ancient  and  holy  system  of  slavery 
and  thus  interfered — by  substituting  communism — ^with 
their  vested  individual  rights.**  Gn  account,  probably,  of 
their  superstition,  Cicero,  Csesar  and  the  rest,  after  they 
had  put  down  Olodius  the  inti'epid  orator  and  tribune  who 
had  restored  the  old  and  created  new,"  excepted  suoh  of 
the  carpenters  and  joiners  or  cabinet-makers'  unions  as 
confined  their  labor  to  manufacturing  all  sorts  of  wooden 
idols,  which  in  those  days,  were  sometimes  very  large,  and 
built  for  the  temples,  the  fanes  and  the  family  alters.  Jk 
it  also  quite  likely  that  a  few  unions  devoted  to  the  oaiv 
penter  work  on  the  temples  Mid  the  aedes  a^mctae,  were 
saved.  But  we  ascend  from  these  cruel  days  of  moribund 
Rome  to  an  earlier  and  brighter  age. 

^*  We  have  repeatedly  mentioned  the  Impossibility,  arnon^?  the  Indo-Enro* 
pean  Greeks  and  Italians,  of  there  ever  having  existed  in  those  peninsular  a  com* 
monistic,  or  even  patriarchal  form  of  government.  The  bent  of  labor  communes 
was  towards  it  but  they  never  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the  power  of  the  conw 
petiti ve  system :  and  it  rules  to  this  day.  The  oldest  recprds  of  any  kindshed ding 
light,  confirm  the  idea  that  originally  the  despotic  form  of  government  prevailedT; 
tnie  father  peUerfamiliet.  as  king,  with  his  sons  and  daughters  and  others  as  siaies 
around  his  fixed  abiding  place,  mnst  have  be«ntha  primitive  government  behind 
Which  there  is  neither  recprd  nor  philosophy— no  pmlosopby  without  overturn- 
ing the  theory  of  development.  Man  has  grown  into  refinement  through  reason 
ana  experience  and  it  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
ever  tried  so  high  a  form  of  government  as  the  cummunisticone,  or  that  he  ever 
had  in  those  times  other  than  selfish,  crael,  beast-government  in  which  all  re* 
search  into  antiquity  finds  him.  Mommsen,  History  of  Borne,  Vol  I,  p.  44.  In  cor- 
roboration eays :  **  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  the  Graeco-Itallans  as 
with  all  other  nations,  agriculture  became,  and  in  the  mind  of  the  people  re- 
mained the  germ  and  core  of  their  national  and  of  their  private  life.  The  house 
and  the  fixed  hearth,  which  the  hasbandman  constructs  instead  of  the  light  hut 
and  shifting  fireplace  of  the  shepherd  and  represented  in  the  spiritual  domain 
and  Idealized  in  the  goddess  Vesta  or  'E<rria,  almost  the  only  divmity  not  Indo* 
Germanic  yet  from  the  first  common  to  both  nations."  So  again  (p.  48).  "  'J  he 
Hellenic  character,  which  sacrificed  the  whole  to  its  individual  elements,  the 
nation  to  the  township  and  the  township  to  the  citizen."  This  exactly  expresses 
our  idea,  viz :  that  everything  from  the  first,  was  subordinate  to  the  nnilmited, 
despotic  control  of  the  ^*  father."  For  valuable  information.  See  Punck  Bren- 
tano  La  Civilisation  et  ses  Lois,  IV,  I ,  p.  311 ,  ( quoting  Plutarch  Numa,  VII )  '*  II 
en  fut  de  m8me  dans  les  cit6s  de  la  Grece :  ce  rut  une  condition  de  leiir  progres." 

w  Ascon,  Ad  h.  L.  "  Dlximus,  L.  Plsone  et  A.  Gabieno  consulibus  V.  Clo- 
dinm  tribunnm  plebis— tnlisse— de  collegiis  restitnendis,  novisqne  instituendis, 
qn»  ait  ex  servitiomm  f»ce  constituta.." 
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Fabretti  gives  us  another  union  of  carpenters  and  join- 
ers whose  insciiption  was  found  at  LeprignanL  It  reads 
▼ery  plainly  and  shows  that  they  had  a  federation  of  the 
tradea"  Another  collegium  fabrorum  tignariorum  or  car- 
penters' trade  iinion  is  reported  by  Mnratori"  The  tab- 
let was  found  at  Bavelli  in  the  proyince  of  Naples,  show- 
ing that  the  unions  of  those  days  were  not  confined  to 
Borne  or  any  of  the  other  large  cities  but  were  as  fre- 
quent proportionately  to  population  in  any  small  town. 
^  An  i^ription  is  reported  by  Gruter."  4iring  eyidenoe 
of  another  interesting  school,  schoia,  of  the  bona  fide  car- 
penters' unions,  found  in  the  Tolentine  temple  of  Cathar- 
ina — ^religious,  of  course,  and  of  a  later  date.  Orelli " 
quotes  the  learned  Muratori  of  Modena  as  the  authority 
if  not  the  finder  of  an  inscription  which  describes  a  ooUeg' 
ivm  together  with  a  sodalidum — another  Roman  name  for 
trade  union,  in  which  the  president  or  MagUter,  and  the 
secretaiy  are  mentioned.  It  is  a  union  of  the  skilled  wood- 
workers. It  was  found  in  the  town  of  Falaria,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  very  old.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  inscrip- 
tions engrayed  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  to  state  an  ap- 
proximate of  their  date  by  noting  the  names  of  the  con- 
suls, or  of  the  monarch  who  then  occupied  the  throne. 
Unfortunately  for  the  more  ancient  ones  this  is  hot  so 
strictly  done;  probably  owing  more,  to  the  fact  that,  as 
the  law  at  earlier  dates  fully  protected  them,  they  were 
not  forced  to  inscribe  the  dates  by  little  points  or  con- 
structions such  as  characterized  the  laws  after  the  restriot- 
iye  acts  were  promulgated. 

No  less  than  eighteen  of  the  genuine  carpenters  and 
joiners'  unions  are  found  in  the  work  of  Orell£^"  As  these 
working  people  used  their  unions  as  means  whereby  to 
parry  off  the  many  dangers  that  beset  them  on  every 
hand,  such  as  slavery,  starvation,  slurs  of  contempt  and 
in  later  times  conscription,  we  cannot  too  well  understand 
how  keenly  alive  they  must  have  been  to  their  welfare. 

M  Fabretti,  C.  IV,  629,  of  Imcriptiones  Anliqua  ExpHcatio. 

17  Muratorius,  Thesaurtu  Veteruim  Incriptionum,  521. 

18  Gruter,  Imcrlptiones  Antiquce  Totius  Orbis  Bomanorum,  169.  6. 

»  OreU.,  No.  4,066,  Muratori,  Thesaur.  Vet.  Inscr.  623.  We  give  it  with  the 
abbreviations :  "  D.  M.  T.  Sillio  T.  Lib.  Frisco  mag,  colieg.  Fabr.  et  q  mas.  et 
q.  sodal.  fullonum  Clavidiffi  lib.  uxori  ejus  matri  sodali.  C.  Tullou,  T  Siuius 
Xarus  et  Tf.  Claudius  Phillippus  mag.  etQ.  Colieg.  fabr.  filliparentib.  piissimis." 

JO  Scholia  ArHficum  et  Opificum^  Vol.  II,  pp.  227-240,  and  ArUt  et  Op^fiaia, 
idem,  pp.  247.266.  of  Orelli's  great  work  on  the  Laiin  In8<ar\piion», 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  organization  which  kept 
them  in  a  position  to  supply  the  orders  given  them  by  the 
state,  was  ever  a  great  encouragement. 

Among  the  many  interesting  monuments  or  schools  of 
ancient  trade  unionism,  lyhere  mutual  love  and  care  were 
taught  and  the  noble  element  of  sympathy  was  grafted 
upon  the  selfish,  competitive  body  of  irascible  and  acquis- 
itive paganism  which  animated  the  Lycurgan  rule  at  Sparta 
and  tike  purely  archaic  slave  code  everywhere,  are  those  to 
be  found  in  the  Order  of  masons,  stonecutters  and  brick- 
layers. These  with  the  painters,  glaziers,  roofers  and 
plumbers,  were  indispennable  to  complete  the  building 
trades.  They  too,  felt  the  necessity  of  organization,  es* 
pecially  in  the  later  time  of  CsDsar  and  the  emperors,  on 
account  of  the  awful  treatment  of  slaves  by  their  ferocious 
masters.  There  existed  no  law  by  which  the  slave  mas- 
ters could  be  brought  to  account  for  savage  acts  of  bar- 
barity toward  their  slaves. 

This  distressing  state  of  things  was  not  ^  relieved  imtil 
the  emperor  Adnan  withdrew  tide  slaves  from  the  domes- 
tic tribunals  and  transferred  them  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
magistrates;  in  other  words  gave  them  government  pro- 
tection. But  this  was  200  years  after  the  war  of  Sparta- 
cus.  The  fear  of  being  relegated  back  to  slavery  was  a 
constant  urgent  to  ancient  trade  unionism ;  and  this  ex- 
plains one  reason  at  least,  why  they  so  tenaciously  hugged 
theii*  fraternities  notwithstanding  the  conspiracy  laws 
against  trade  and  other  organizations  of  the  working  peo- 
ple. It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  according  to  the  law 
of  B.  0.  58,"  all  the  new  unions  were  suppressed.  Conse- 
quentiy,  we  are  to  infer  that  those  we  find  in  the  inscrip- 
tions are  those  belonging  to  the  ancient  plan  of  Numa  and 
Solon  which  were  spared  on  account  of  their  veteran  age 
and  respectability.^  Another  thing  requiring  the  nicest 
discrimination  is  the  fact  that  it  will  not  do  to  mention  all 
the  examples  set  down  in  the  works  of  the  archffilogists. 
We  only  mention  those  where  the  labor  organization  is 
clearly  defined.    Many  of  these  queer  inscriptions  appear 

^  See  Granier,  Ilistoire  dei  Clauet  Ouvri^ex,  pp.  491-487. 

S2  Bee  Hommsen,  De  Collegiii  et  Sodaliciis  Rananorum,  cap.  IV,  pp.  78-78. 
.Ve  LegOnts  Contra  Odlegia  LcUis. 

^  Suetonius,  Ccu,  42.  '^  CSBsar  cuncta  collegia  prsttcr  aatiqnitus  couotituta 
dihlraxit.'» 
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to  us  to  be  only  priyate  signs  and  hav^  Aotliing  to  do  with 
our  theme.  S&yery  was  ererfwheiv  prevalent  and  many 
of  the  slaves  were  as  ingenious  as  Hbm  freedmen.  We  azie 
told  by  Dmmann  and  others  that  it  was  customary  for 
masters  to  keep  their  slaves  at  work  «nd  obtain  profit  from 
their  labor  by  letting  it  out  to  enteitprising  foreigners  who 
contracted  building  repairB  and  other  work  on  private 
houses  and  grounds.  But  the  government  was  t£e  true 
employer  of  the  unions  because  they,  possessing  of  them- 
selves as  it  were,  in  a  unit,  all  the  men  in  organization, 
always  ready,  money,  tools,  raw  material,  skill  and  even 
the  designs  requisite  to  turning  out  a  good  job  promptly, 
were  dangerous  competitors  of  slavery  on.  large  woAs.** 
From  the  time  of  Numa  the  government  of  Rome  had  al- 
vmys  patronized  the  trade  unions.  Thus  it  would  appear 
that  some  of  the  inscriptions  may  have  been  private  signs 
used  by  slave  employers  who  carried  on  private  work  upon 
a  small  scale,  hiring  their  laboring  force  of  the  rich  s&ve 
owning  patricians;  and  it  will  not  do  to  count  the  arch- 
saologists'  lists  of  artes  et  optfida;  while  it  is  almost  always 
safe  to  enumerate  their  specimens-  of  the  Corpora,  Sodcdr 
ida  or  CoUegia^  in  our  list  of  trade  unions  and  communes. 
Trade  unionism  in  its  highest  form  is  the  reverse  of  slavery. 
The  true  trade  union  of  all  ages  takes  care  of  its  mem- 
bers who  are  co-owners  of  equal  shares,  on  equal  foot- 
ing. Slavery  then,  is  the  exact  antithesis  of  trade  union- 
ism in  principle;  but  although  it  is  certain  that  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  slavery  is  based  was,  especially  among  the 
Spartans  and  Bomans,  carried  out  wil^  all  ite  repugnant 
and  appalHng  brutalities,'*  yet  it  is,  as  a  recognized  sys- 
tem in  the  religio-social  economy  of  the  world,  incom- 
putably  the  oldest  of  the  two.  Trade  unionism  was  a 
deadly  rival  to  the  slave  system  all  through  the  antiquity 
of  the  Indo-European  stock ;  and  since  slavery  was  a  graft 
of  the  ancient  religion — the  natural  child  of  its  law  of 

M  Granier.  Hitt.  deg  Clcuses  OuvrHres,  p.  80S,  speaking  of  tlie  Lnsigiiiflcance 
of  Indiyidnals  when  compared  with  the  immense  force  of  orsanized  trades,  says : 
*'  Ici  les  nombreuT  otxyrieres  de  Caton  (8laTe8),le8  500  oavrlers  (slaves)  de  Cnis- 
sns  n'  anraient  pu  nen  faire ;  il  fallait  des  corporations,  (trade  anions)  des  ool- 
6c6sl  de  travaillenrs  '' 

95  Gf.  Orell.  lib.  II.  pp.  227-246,  CoOeffUi  Corpora  et  SodalMa.  Schota  Artificum 
et  Opijicum.    See  also  Ub.  Ill,  Sap  Henzen.    Index  to  CoUegia,  init. 

20  Granier,  Hut  des  Clasxes  Ouvrih-es,  chap.  Ill  and  IV.,  also  Plat.  Lifcurgtu 
4»nd  Numa  compared. 
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pnzQOgemtare  and  the  f orteied  fmit  ol  QntaOment  in  the 
social^  political  and  economic  development  of  those  eemi*- 
barbflffOns  families,  phratries^  curies  and  tribes  which  came 
to  be  nations  and  empires,  it  must  not  be  wondered  at 
that  this  hideous  fledgling,  before  giving  up  the  ghost, 
made  a  terrific  struggle  to  regain  what  it  bad  lost  through 
the  nnld  but  determined  enterprise  of  its  great  competitor 
trade  unionism. 

It  was  this  that  constituted  the  mighty  struggle  of  the 
xevohition  in  the  social  economy  of  the  lowly  and  it  so  re- 
mains to  this  day;  although  in  this  comparatively  gorgeous 
and  brilliant  hour  the  spirit  of  human  slavery,  resting 
upon  absolute,  merchantable  ownership  of  man  by  man, 
seems  to  have  forever  fled.  Nothing  now  remains  of 
slavery  but  its  skeleton — individual  competism — hanging 
betwixt  peace  and  war  over  the  vortex  of  revolution  and 
swinging  to  and  fro  at  every  fresh  attack  from  the  same 
trade  unionism  which,  although  of  prehistoric  longevity 
grows  more  youthful>  enterprising  and  belligerent  with 
every  invention  and  discovery  and  every  stride  of  litera- 
ture, of  science  and  of  Christianity. 

The  unions  of  the  masons  at  Home  do  not  appear  so 
numerous  as  those  of  the  framers  among  the  building 
trades.  Still  we  find  tablets  whose  inscriptions  show  their 
existence.'^  We  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that 
among  the  true  workmen's  organi2ation8  the  slabs  which 
Appear  to  have  been  inscribed  independently  by  themselves 
and  without  the  correctional  inspection  of  masters,  often 
puzzle  the  experts  on  account  of  tibe  sometimes  ludicrously 
bad  spelling  and  misplacement  of  worda  Sometimes  also 
there  appear  words  belonging  to  the  peculiar  slang  or 
f>at(n8  monenclature,  their  trade's  vernacular.  But  while 
this  is  somewhat  troublesome  to  archaeologists  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  to  students  of  ethnology  and  soci- 
ology; since  it  shows  otherwise  unrecorded  proof  that  the 
freedmen,  only  one  step  above  the  slaves,  were  utterly 
neglected  in  aU  matters  of  education.  The  presumption 
must  be  that  the  reason  they  executed  their  inscriptions 
so  well  is  that  they  had,  in  their  mutual  federation  a  trade 

«  OreU.  ArU»  ei  OpiJUia,  Vol,  II,  p.  268  of  Iruer.  Lai.  Select  Colle*ftu>.  No 
4,289.    It  is  a  broken  fragment.    "Qaadratarlomm  opns  Angurins  CatulIinuB 
Ursar."    We  read:  *•  Quadratariorum  Corpns."    He  thoa  ranks  it  as  a  anion. 
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ttnion  of  carvers  and  grayers  cadatores  whose  business  was 
to  work  in  letters.  It  was  consequently  a  part  of  their 
trade  to  study  sufficiently  the  Roman  and  Greek  literature 
to  do  their  work  well.  Gruter  mentions  several  of  them." 
Orelli  teUs  us  of  the  sculptor,  signarius  artifex^  who  worked 
in  signs.^  Any  of  these  could  make  their  signs  or  their 
monuments  and  tombstones  by  being  called  upon  at  any 
time;  but  we  are  reminded  that  then  as  now,  economy  was 
everything  and  that  consequently  they  themselves  might 
often  have  depended  upon  their  own  inexperienced  self- 
confidence  and  thus  have  committed  these  literary  faults 
which  as  amateurs  they  were  too  unlettered  to  rectify. 
The  quadrdtarii  were  the  true  stone  cutters*  unions  and 
the  probable  reason  why  they  are  not  numerous  is  that 
most  of  the  work  of  the  stone  cutters  was  done  by  the 
marmorariij  marble  cutters  or  marble  masons.  Of  these 
we  find  inscriptions  of  genuine  trade  unions  in  consider- 
able numbers.  Now  this  paucity  of  hard  stone-cutters  and 
abundance  of  marble  cutters  is  easily  accounted  for.  The 
Geological  formation  of  the  Italian,  Hellenic  and  Spanish 
peninsulas  is  largely  of  carbonates  of  lime.  A  great  share 
of  the  Appenine  range  is  composed  of  fine  white  marble. 
Many  of  the  springs  and  even  mountain  rivers  of  Italy, 
Greece  and  the  ArchipeHgo  deposit  pure  marble.  Paros 
in  the  JBgian  Sea  was  long  a  rival  in  pure  white  marbles 
of  Pentelicus;  and  Mount  Marpessa  the  seat  of  its  quar- 
ries, may  be  considered  an  isolated  spur  of  the  Illyrian 
Alps,  Mt.  Olympus  and  the  Cambunian  ranga  All  through 
these  regions  exist  the  characteristic  marbles  used  in  an- 
tiquity before  the  superior  powers  of  duration  of  sand- 
stone and  granites  were  known.  The  splendid  marble 
quarries  of  Luna  in  Etruria  were  near  at  hand  and  others 
as  celebrated  in  history  were  always  available  to  the  mar- 
ble cutters'  unions  who  made  the  wonderful  temples  of 
Ceres  at  Eleusis,  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  and  many 
of  the  great  public  structures  at  Rome.  It  is  therefore, 
very  natural  that  the  marble  cutters'  unions  predominated 
over  the  sandstone  and  granite-cutters  in  point  of  num- 

28  Grut.  iMcr.  Ant.  Tot.  Orb.  Bom,,  583,  6.  This.  Gruter  mentions  as  a  sign 
of  some  emancipated  slave— ^libertns  qnl  post  manumissionem  vel  araentarii 
vei  cnlatoris  artem  exercuerit."  Bat  it  often  happened  that  a  trade  anion  was 
Ukscribed  under  the  name  of  its  magUter  or  director. 

a»  Orell.  Inscy.  Lot.  Select,  No.  4.282. 
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bers ;  and  this  explanation  we  accept  for  the  fewness  of 
trade  unions  found  among  the  inscriptions  under  the 
name  quadratarii  or  stone-cutters.  At  Rome,  eveii 
though  perhaps  many  worked  in  stone  harder  than  mar- 
ble, tiie  name  qitadratarius  was  merged  j  because  even 
the  marble  workers  hewed  and  shaped  large  square 
blocks.  We  have,  even  as  it  is,  enough  evidence  to  as- 
sure us  that  the  quadratarii  existed  and  that  they  were 
organized  into  unions;  for  this  is  distinctly  stated  in  the 
law  of  Constantine  of  the  year  337.  These,  with  the 
structores  and  other  builders,  were  enumerated  in  the  list 
of  35  trade  unions  recognized  at  that  time.  These  35 
unions  are  permitted  by  this  law  to  exist;  although  we 
have  found  inscriptions  and  other  references  giving  evi- 
dence that  at  one  time  more  than  50  trade  unions  existed, 
in  Italy,  representing  as  many  organized  ti'ades,  and  mem- 
bers innumerable.  These  wfllbe  exhibited  as  we  proceed 
with  the  subject.  The  law  of  Constantine  gives  the  35 
trade  unions  existing  at  one  time  as  follows: 

1.  ^/6am,*"  plasterers;  2.  ^rcA^^6c^^,  architects;  3.  Auri- 
fices,  goldsmiths;  4.  Blatiarii,  workers  in  mosaic;  6.  Car- 
pentarii,  wagon-makers;  6.  Mrarii,  brass  and  copper- 
smiths ;  7.  Argentarii^  silversmiths ;  8.  Barbaricarii,  gold 
gilders;  9.  Diatritarii,  pearl  and  filigree-workers;  10. 
Aquoe  UbratoreSy  waterers;  11.  DeauratoreSy  auratores  or 
bractearii,  gold  gilders,  beaters ;  12,  Eburariiy  ivory  work- 
ers; 13.  Flguli,  potters;  14.  FuUoneSy  fullers;  15.  Fer- 
rarii,  blacksmiths ;  16.  F\isores,  founders ;  17.  Intestina- 
Hi,  joiners;  18.  Lapidarii,  lapidaries;  19.  Laquearii,  plas- 
terers ;  20.  Medici,  doctors ;  21.  Mulo  medid,  horse  doc- 
tors, veternary  surgeons;  22.  Musivarii,  decorators;  23, 
Marmorarii,  marble- cutters ;  24.  Pelliones,  furriers;  25. 
PictoreSy  painters;  26.  Plumbarii,  plumbers;  27.  Quad" 
ratariiy  stone-cutters ;  28.  Speculariiy  looking-glass  makei-s; 
29.  Statuarii^  staturies ;  30.  Scasores  or  Pavimejitarii,  pav- 
ers ;  31.  Sculptores,  sculptors ;  32.  Structores,  masons ;  33. 
Tessellarii,  pavers  in  mosaic;  34.  Tignarii,  carpenters;  35. 
Vitriariiy  glaziers.*^ 

Here  we  have  the  building  trades  represented  in  Con. 

30  Codex  Justinianij  10,  64. 1. 

SI  Mentioned  once  in  Orell  /n«rr,  4  277;  whereas  the  more  correctly  Latin 
term  if  givi  u  by  him  as  an  organized  union,  Idem  4,112. 
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dtantiiie's  more  human  law  foi*  the  t>ost-Chri8tiaii  organi- 
zation. It  is  well  here  to  state  that  Gonstantine  **  became 
a  Christian,  being  the  first  who  threw  off  the  yoke  of  pa|^- 
anism.  He  evidently  did  not  understand  its  true  ideas 
and  was  &r  from  being  a  Christian  at  heart;  but  he  was 
a  pohtician,  and  Christian  enough  to  be  unbiased  by  the 
old  Pagan  belief  in  the  divine  aristocracy  of  the  gem  fam- 
ily, in  which  ratiocination  Oicero  had  believingly  fought 
the  unions  of  working  people  on  the  ground  of  their  un- 
fitness to  aspire  to  freedom  and  manhood..  This  stereo- 
typed logic  of  the  Pagan  faith  based  on  the  divinity  of  the 
diave  code,  had  been  overthrown  and  completely  annihil- 
ated by  the  new  doctrine  of  Jesus,  which  did  not  war 
against  slavery  but  subverted  it  by  a  new  idea  of  equality 
— a  plan  which,  at  the  time  of  Constantine,  was  already 
800  years  old. 

Of  the  artizans  in  the  building  trades  we  find  su£S[cient 
mention  in  history;  but  very  Httle  reference  to  their  or- 
ganization into  trade  unions.  Plutarch  "  and  others  state 
most  dearly  that  the  buUders  were  all  ranked  into  a  class 
by  themselves  imder  the  wise  distribution  of  King  Numa 
and  he  applies  for  them  the  Greek  term  techiiitaL,  So  In 
I^atin,  artifices.  They  held  this  organization  uninterrupt- 
edly for  600  years  at  Borne  and  under  the  much  praised 
laws  of  Solon,  nearly  as  many  years  in  Attica  and  other 
parts  of  Greece.  In  the  year  58  before  Christ  the  con- 
spiracy laws  struck  them  a  bard  blow,  which  like  an  earth- 
€[uake  severely  shook  them  as  far  as  the  Greek  provinces, 
then:  primitive  cradle;  but  they  became  more  secret  and 
political,  rallied  and  outlived  their  persecutors. 

Among  the  other  builders'  unions  were  the  architects. 
These  interlinked  with  the  masons,  carpenters,  joiners  and 
others  whenever  a  building  was  ordered  by  the  govern- 
ment; and  contracted  to  do  the  work  at  prices  agreed 
upon.  The  intestinarii^  or  as  we  call  them,  the  joiners, 
or  inside  finishers  of  buildings,  had  also  their  trade  or- 

>*  See  De  ExeioUonibut,  ^rH^eum,  in  Code»  TheodoHi,  lib.  18,  tit,  4,  lez.  2. 

*s  Plotarch.  JMb  of  Numa,    Numa  and  Lifcurgu$  Compared. 

M  Muratoxi,  fhetauna  Veterum  Inscriptionvm,  937,  7,  mentions  a  fine  incril^ 
tton  found  at  Cfapua  which  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  the  plaaslbility  of  oar  con- 
jecture, in  the  slcetch  of  Spartacus,  as  to  the  causes  of  the  immense  maltitade  of 
freedmen  who  joined  his  army  '^Fabri  intestinarli.  secundum  Budssum,  ez 
ligno  opera  confeciebant  minutioris  artificii,  qnibns  tantum  locns  est  intra  addes." 
Seq  I,  Mur.  929,  6. 
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ganizations  and  appear  to  have  been  in  the  federation  in 
undertaking  contnusts  to  erect  and  finish  temples  or  other 
public  edifices. 

An  organization  of  plasterers  is  also  recognized  in  the 
law  of  Justianian  and  exempted  from  persecution,  by  the 
code  of  Theodosius.  These  unions  are  not  mentioned  in 
Plutarch's  list  of  Numa's  trades  because  the  latter  consol- 
idated the  building  trades  into  one  general  fraternity  with 
an  object,  as  Plutfurch  explicitly  recounts,  of  conciliating 
the  jealousies  of  nationality  well-ktiowii  to  have  been  a 
•cause  of  contentioii  and  turmoil  between  the  Albans  and 
S^bineiS.  By  "  breaking  them  up  into  powder,"  to  use  liis 
own  words,  Numa  taught  them  to  mix  and  the  contact  of 
the  particles  produced  a  perfectly  conciliatory  effeci  Ik 
other  words,  throw  off  the  ,  question  of  boundary  lines 
which  disturb  workingmen  and  they  instantly  see  that 
''an  injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of.  aU." 


CHAPTER  XV; 

THE  ARMY  SUPPLIES. 

ORGANIZED  ARMOR-MAKERS  OF  ANTIQUITY. 

Trade  Unions  Turned  to  the  Manufacture  of  Arms  and  Muni- 
tions of  War — How  it  came  about — The  Iron  and  Metal 
Workers — Artists  in  the  Alloys — How  Belligerent  Rome 
was  Furnished  with  Weapons,  Shoes  and  Other  Necessa- 
ries for  Her  Warriors — ^The  Shieldmakers,  Arrowsmiths, 
Daggermakers,  War-G-un  and  Slingmakers,  Battering-Ram- 
makers  etc. — Bootmakers  who  Cobbled  for  the  Roman  Troops 
— Wine  Men,  Bakers  aud  Sutlers — All  Organized — Unions 
of  Oil  Grinders ;  of  Pork  Butchers ;  even  of  Cattle  Fodderers 
— The  Haymakers — Organized  Fishermen — ^Ancient  Labor 
brought  charmingly  near  by  Ibscriptions. 

Of  the  nine  regular  trade  unions  authorized  by  Numa 
PompiliuB,  one  was  that  of  the  metal  workers.  They  were 
all  incorporated  into  a  community,  as  workers  of  hard 
metals,  before  iron  came  to  be  much  in  use.^  Writers 
who  lived  in  ancient  times  often  treat  the  subject  of  use- 
ful metals  in  the  light  that  iron  and  steel  did  not  come 
into  use  until  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  or  758  years 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  At  that  early  time  how- 
ever, the  serarii  or  metal  workers  melted  copper  with  the 
ores  of  zink  and  knew  how  to  sprinkle  the  ziiik  with  pow- 
dered charcoal  during  the  process  of  its  fusion  with  coi>- 
per  to  prevent  it  from  escaping  in  fumes  of  the  oxide.  It 
may  also  be  stated  that  litlle  improvement  has  ever  been 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  brass ;  and  even  the  ancient 
process  of  using  zink  ore  instead  of  the  refined  article  did 
not  come  into  use  until  A.  D.  1781.    It  would  not  be  sur- 

1  Lncretius,  speaking  of  brass,  says:  ^^  prior  erat  sdris  qnam  ferri cognitas 
nsns.'* 
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prising  if  further  inyestigations  should  lead  to  the  dis- 
coverj  that  it  was  the  enterprise  of  trade  unions  which  led 
to  this  and  other  inventions  and  discoveries  in  the  arts; 
for  the  purely  slave  system  did  little  or  nothing  for  art 
or  science  and  the  earliest  forms  of  industry  outside  of 
slavery  seems  to  have  been  those  of  workmen  combined 
for  mutual  aid.  Flavins  Josephus  in  his  history  of  the 
Jews  makes  elaborate  mention  of  Solomon's  temple,  as  hav- 
ing been  built  in  a  large  degree  by  the  trade  unions  un- 
der Hiram  a  man  of  extraordinary  skill  in  the  building 
crafts.  Not  willing  to  accept  our  own  interpretation  of 
Josephus,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  remarks  of  Granier 
upon  this  subject ;  *  as  he  seems  to  Have  settled  it  that 
they  were  orgai)ized  trades. 

Little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  iron,  at  the  time  of 
Numa,  was  also  in  use  at  Rome.*  Tet  there  is  no  men- 
tion made  in  proof  that  Numa  organized  the  ferrarii  or 
iron  workers  of  whom  Orelli  furnishes  two  inscriptions,^ 
one  of  which  represents  a  genuine  trade  union,  which 
proves  beyond  any  counter  evidence  that  the  iron  work- 
ers were  organized.  But  abundant  evidence  exists  in  the 
later  laws  restricting  organization,  and  these  clubs  stand 
among  the  excused,  in  uie  list  of  35  unions  of  the  code  of 
Theodosius.  If  any  further  doubt  can  possibly  remain  as 
to  the  use  of  iron  bj  blacksmiths,  forgers  and  finishers  at 
the  time  of  Numa,  we  have  oidy  to  refer  the  critic  to 
Homer,  and  the  celebrated  historic  inscription  called  the 
Arundelian  slab,  also  to  the  bible.* 

%  Josephus,  AntiqtMxeM  qf  the  Jem,  book  VII,  chap,  ii,  noticed  by  Granier. 
HiMtcre det  Clasies  Oumritret,  p.  280,  note:  *'  Ce  qne  Flavins  Joseph  raconte  des 
tiaTaux  qni  forent,  Uplosiers  reprises,  exdcnt^s  a  Jerusalem,  soft  ponr  batir  le 
temple,  soit  ponr  le  releyer  on  le  r6parer,  ne  permet  pas  de  aouter  que  les  onv- 
rlers,  tant  Jnif s  qne  sidoniens,  qn'on  y  employa,  ne  fossent  organises  en  corpo  - 
aUons,  D^ailleurs  toate  espece  de  donte  est  Iev6  par  le  passage  snivant,  oA  ii  est 
dairement  parl6  de  la  hi6rarchie  qnir6gnait  parmices  ouvriers.et  des  trois  mille 
denx  cents  maitbbs  qu'avaient  les  qnatre-vingt  mille  masons  occup^s  anz  mn- 

railles  dn  temple:  H<rav  8*  ck  rS»v  vapoiKW  ovs  Aavtdnf  KaraXtkoii  ci tS»p 

ti  karouorivnav  oxraKti}  fnipioi-  rovruv  S*  iviCirax  rptytAtoi  koX  rpiajcoaioi*" 

s  Pliny,  Nat.  Hia.,  XXXIV,  89  says:  *'  Proxime  indicari  debentmetalla  ferrl, 
Optimo  pessimoqne  vitad  instmmento." 

4  Orell.,  Inseriptionum  Latinarum  SeUetarum^  Nos.  4,066  and  1,289.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  union  of  sling  makers  who  constructed  out  of  iron  the  formid- 
able balistiB  which  threw  with  deadly  effect  stones  and  other  mi»-slles  into  the 
ranks  of  an  enemy,  it  reads  as  follows:  "Volcano  sacr.  T.  Flavins  Florus 
Sacerdos  Dei  Soils  titatna  Marmoris  Collegii  balistariorum  et  CoUegii  ferrario- 
rum."  It  was  found  at  Rome  and  catalogued  by  Donati,  II,  p.  2S5,  i.  We  fill 
out  the  abbreviated  words. 

•  Homer,  Iliad,  XXIII.  261,  «■  *HM  yvyatac  Jv|av»vf.  vokt6v  r*  atti|pov"  Sam. 
Pettit's  StudUi  qf  (he  Arundelian  Imeription  ;  Bible,  Generii,  chap.  IV .  Job,  chap. 
XXVII.  X-      /  ♦ 
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The  silver  and  gold  workers  did  not  confederate  with 
these  metal  workers.  We  reserve  mention  of  them  for  & 
place  farther  on.  Orelli,  among  his  inscriptions  gives 
sufficient  specimens  carved  upon  marble  and  other  slabs, 
^ome  of  which  have  stood  the  grim  erosions  of  the  ages  of 
time  that  have  seen  all  things  else  crumble  into  dust  since 
they  were  fresh  from  the  clusel  of  the  cmlatorea,^ 

After  the  death  of  Numa  the  doors  of  the  temple  of 
Tanus  w&re  again  flung  open,  which  meant  that  Eome  was 
Again  ready  for  war.  This  king  had  closed  them  as  was 
customary  in  time  of  peace.  He  desired  peace  with  the 
^orld  in  order  that  the  nation  might  develop  upon  its  own 
resources,  and  by  its  qwn  labor.  The  43  years  of  his 
peaceful  reign  gave  the  artisans  time  to  organize,  forget 
iheir  petty  disagreements  and  settle  down  upop  a  basis  of 
'raternity  and  tiirift  And  they  not  only  developed  theiir 
9kill  but  organized  it  so  that  after  the  king's  deaih,  ifrhen 
"war  again  broke  out,  the  nation  found  these  metal  worl^er^ 
Teady  to  turn  their  skilled  labor  to  misinuf aptiwmg  swords,^ 
shields  and  all  the  arms  a^nd  munitions  b|  the  pontests. 
^hich  followed. 

Thus  labor  at  Rome  did  not  suffer  by  war,  bepau^e  \hf^ 
Roman  arms  were  successful  through  a  long  period  of 
600  years.  During  ttiis  tipae  the  Rpmans  conquered  \h^, 
world  witli  arms  manufactured  to  some  extent  and  we  ^jt'^ 
%iclined  to  think,  to  a  very  great  extent,  ^y  thje!  iron  an<t 
^netal  workers  organized  by  Numa.    They  loved  their  tracLec 

unions  and  remained  organised.  worlduglnbatefiudbiiicC 
in  common  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  united  labor 
in  spite  of  several  atteufpts  on  tl^e  p^rt  of  the  senate  tp 
(put  them  down.  The  system,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
was  to  manufacture  arms  and  other  munitions  of  vrar 
directly  for  the  government  out  of  raw  material  which  be- 
k>nged  to  and  was  produced  from,  the  mines  of  the  govr 
"rnment. 

We  have  seen  that  the  land  belonged  to  the  Roman 
state ;  that  it  was  farmed  by  the  proletaries  on  sharea  and 
that  these  shares  were  collected  mostly  **'  in  kind,*'  by  axL 
organization  of  unions.  These  customs-collectors  distri* 
buted  the  products  of  the  land  e^ch  year  among  the  oiti* 

A  Orel),  in  his  lioUn  /tMcn]>eion«,  number^  tbe  cnlatores  as  follows :  Nob  • 
4  133  4.060.  f  .066.  4,140.  4,061, 1,239.  361  and  946.  Each  of  these  number* 
ehronictes  a  gennitie  trade  union. 
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zen  class  who  virtually  possessed  and  comprised  the  gOYem- , 
ment  So  also  with  regard  to  the  mines  which  produced 
raw  material  for  the  iron  and  other  metal  workers  to  con- 
vert into  lances,  darts,  swords  and  all  sorts  of  armor  for 
the  Bomau  army.  With  the  land,  the  mines  also  belonged 
to  the  government.  There  consequently  had  to  be  a  trade 
union  of  miners  whom  the  Romans  called  ferrariarii,''  if 
miners  of  iron,  and  serjodinarii,  if  miners  of  copper. 

These  miners  of  Copper  and  iron  were  naturally  feder- 
ated together.  Neither  the  union  of  forgers  and  smiths 
nor  of  the  copper  and  brass  or  bronze  workers  could  buy 
and  exploit  their  owq  mining  works  in  order  to  supply  the 
workmen  and  fulfill  their  contracts  with  the  govei-nment^ 
because  they  did  not  own  the  mines.  Nor  coiud  the  work- 
men at  the  mines  accomplish  such  an  end.  The  govern- 
ment possessed  the  mines  and  in  many  cases  let  them  tQ 
contractors.  It  remained,  therefore,  for  the  workmen 
whose  managers  were  often  the  conixaotors,  to  preserve 
a  close  federation  of  their  trades,  no  matter  how  distant 
t^^y  were  located  apart  We  are  told "  that  at  the  vnnter 
queers  of  the  rebel  army  of  ^artacus  at  Thuria,  he  es- 
tablished an  armory  of  large  proportions.  It  was  near 
tl^e  mountains  and  probably  near  mines  of  iron  and  copH 
per ;  and  as  his  army  was  composed  of  workingmen,  many 
of  whom  were  skilful  artisans  they  co-operated  as  by  com- 
;aoxi  consent,  and  practically  used  their  federation  at  both 
tbe  mines  anil  the  forge.  The  iron  and  metal  workers, 
who  were  tbai^  confederated  or  "distributed"  by  Numa 
i^to  unions  for  the  purpose  of  harmony  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  were,  after  his  death,  thus  kept  in  the  same  bond 
of  union  many  hundred  years,  helping  Rome  to  practice 
her  arts  of  war.  The  plan  of  Government  employment 
directly,  without  middlemen  was  a  happy  one  and  the  long 
vista  of  time  from  the  trade  union  laws  of  Numa  to  the 
conspiracy  laws  of  Cicero  and  Csesar  was  the  true  golden 
age  of  Roma 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Njmia  Pompillius,  that 
wisest  of  monarchs,  perhaps,  of  whom  the  world's  history 
makes  mention,  the  doors  of  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Janua  were  thrown  open  and  Mars,  the  bellicose  myth 

1  Mnmtori.  Thttautut  FeteniM /mortotioMim,  072, 10,  alflO  idem,  908,  2. 
•  Plntarch,  Orasnu,  VIII,  XIT.   See  also  Floras,  III.  80, 0,  speakbg  of  Impro- 
▼ieiBg  weapons.    * '  B  ferro  egastnlorom  reoocto  gladtos  ac  tela  faoanmt." 
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wai*-god  rushed  out  with  trumpets,  javelins  and  the  clangor 
of  contention.  We  are  going  to  recount  one  seemingly 
phenomenal  instance  in  human  history  where  labor  and 
war  existed  harmoniously  and  thrived  together.  The  king 
in  instructing  his  people  in  the  arts  of  peace  had  actually 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  most  gigantic  successes  ever 
before  known  in  the  arts  of  war!  He  had  taught  the 
state  to  employ  the  labor  of  trade  unions  direct.  He  had 
taught  how  to  do  this  without  the  complications,  individual 
emulations,  avaricious  ambitions  and  failures  which,  in 
wars  often  break  up  great  schemes  through  the  jealousy 
and  incompetence  of  individual  rule.  He  had  simplified 
the  labor  of  production,  distribution,  consumption  by 
himself  employing  all  the  artisans  of  his  realm  and  direct 
ing  them  to  husband  the  resources  of  the  state  which  was 
then  the  owner  of  the  lands,  mines  and  the  waters.  The 
workers  being  themselves  exempt  from  serving  in  war  by 
reason  of  their  supposed  ignoble  origin  and  rank,  had  no 
fear  of  the  tedious  campaign  nor  dread  of  the  carnage  of 
battle.  They  knew  how  to  make  the  steel  thai  was  to 
pierce  the  bodies  of  those  they  loved  not,  and  whom  when 
they  were  enslaved,  their  ancestors  had  hated  as  mortal 
foes.  They  were  happy.  Rome  was  turned  into  a  vast 
armory.  The  members  of  the  well  organised  unions  were 
the  first  to  receive  employment  from  the  government 
which  was  not  theirs  and  for  600  years  were  the  last  to  be 
maltreated  or  discharged. 

Had  it  been  possible  for  king  Numa  to  live  and  reign 
with  his  peace  measures  during  those  600  years  we  know 
not  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  but  it  would 
have  probably  resulted  in  a  far  different  destiny  for  the 
human  race.  His  scheme  was  to  cultivate  the  elements 
of  peace  and  he  was  wise  enough  to  understand  that  la- 
bor was  a  respectable  factor.  Under  him  it  was  indeed 
becoming  a  cult;  and  could  he  have  lived  long  enough  to 
engraft  his  peace  system,  with  all  its  civilizing  and  sooth- 
ing effects,  until  the  people  far  and  near  had  endorsed  it 
as  a  second  nature,  the  irascible  and  grasping  as  well  as 
the  concupiscent  ingredients  of  our  nature  which  domi- 
nate warlike  tribes  must  have  absorbed  enough  of  the 
great  refining  gem  of  sympathy,  to  have  started  the  Indo- 
Europeans  in  quite  a  different  direction  from  the  murder- 
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OTIS  warpath  of  conquest  which  they  actually  took,  leading 
to  ignorance  and  brutality.  It  might  have  been  better  for 
the  trade  unions  to  oontine  manufacturing  the  implements 
of  peace  as  Numa  ordered.  But  so  long  as  the  Roman 
arms  prevailed,  Roman  trade  organizations  under  the  war 
system  were  safe;  and  the  workmen  doubtless  cared  little 
for  the  refinements  of  peace,  although  the  neutral  posi- 
tion they  assumed  as  workingmen  and  their  educational 
discussions  among  themselves  certainly  developed  more  of 
sympathy  and  far  less  of  pupidity  and  irascibiUty  than 
was  possessed  by  the  optimates  who  managed  and  fought 
out  the  brutal  orgies  of  warfare. 

From  the  foregoing  we  know  that  no  great  amount  of 
work  was  done  by  the  iron  and  metal  workers  in  the  line 
of  armor  manufacture  during  the  lifetime  of  Numa.  Af- 
ter his  death,  when  the  warring  spirit  of  the  patrician 
class  was  aroused  to  anticipations  of  the  ancient  scenes  of 
Talor  and  blood,  it  was  found  that  Rome  was  without  arms 
and  munitions  of  war.  The  helmets  and  shields,  the  sa- 
bres and  javelins  had  been  forged  into  mattocks,  spades 
and  cutlery  of  domestic  use.  It  was  necessary  to  make  a 
new  beginning.  That  the  ferrarii  or  iron  workers  pos- 
sessed a  federation  with  the  sword  cutlers  is  certain,  al- 
though the  exact  date  of  that  co-operation  is  difficult  to 
ascertain.  It  must  have  been  old,  however.  A  number 
of  inscriptions^bearing  evidence  of  this  are  recorded  by 
Orelli ; "  and  we  have  distinct  mention  in  the  digest " — 
showing  that  these  unions  or  fraternities  of  workmen  were 
fixed  by  law.  The  trade  unions  had  then  in  their  federa- 
tion the  gladiarii  or  sword  cutlers,  the  aagitarii  or  arrow- 
smiths,  the  scutarii  or  elliptical  shield  makers  who,  how- 
ever, made  this  armor  of  wood  and  sometimes  covered  it 
with  thick  rawhide,  sometimes  with  plate  metal ;  and  the 
clipearii  or  round  shield  makers  who  made  them  of  copper 
or  bronze;  the  telarii  or  manufacturers  of  darts  and  jave- 
lins ;  the  Bccdperii,  knife  makers,  and  the  hastarii  or  spear 
makers.  There  was  another  trade  union,  the  collegium 
hcMiatariorum^  mentioned  also  in  the  digest,*'  the  special 

9  Orell.,  Jtucr.  Lot,  Select.  CoCL  Nos.  4,197.  4,247,  Ariet  el  Opijieia. 

10  Tarrant  50,  6,  6,  dig.  ^<  gladiarii,  saglttarii,  carpentarii,  aqollces,  Bcanda- 
larii,  etc." 

11  Orell.,  idem.  No.  4.006,  Donati,  2,  p.  226. 

IS  Tarmnt,  dig.  50,  6,  6.    This  was  a  genaine  trade  union  which  had  a  con 
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businesB  of  whose  numbers  was  to  manufacture  the  cele- 
brated ballista,  a  kind  of  mitrciiUeuse,  or  stone  thrower, 
which  with  great  force  and  deadly  effect  flung  large  peb- 
bles or  small  stones  and  other  projectiles  into  the  ranks 
of  an  enemy.  Much  engineering  skill  was  required  to 
operate  this  engine  of  war.  Doubtless  the  unions  were 
obliged  to  send  their  own  mechanics  to  adjust  and  manip- 
ulate these  huge  engines.  But  it  is  more  probable  ^^  that 
they  were  federated  with  the  great  trade  union  now 
known  by  numerous  very  interesting  and  unmistakable 
inscriptions  as  the  collegium  menaorum  nmchinariorum^^ 
or  trade  union  of  machine  adjusters  and  setters,  whope 
business  was  to  OTersee  the  work  of  transportijUg  any 
finished  machinery  to  the  place  of  its  destinatiofi  and 
supervise  or  perform  the  work  of  setting  it  in  operation 
The  body  or  union  *•  which  is  referred  to  in  the  inscrip- 
tion given  in  the  foot-note  below  evidently  poml^n^4  t^a 
two  functions  of  trade  union  and  burial  pocie^y.  Fuiiiuii 
and  Lollius  were  officers,  being  both  member^  o^  ^e 
i^ociety  of  machinists;  and  yere  bipded  9.t  the  ezpQnsq 
of  the  funeral  branch  and  out  of  the  f un^^al  fund.  11:^6 
amount  of  25  denarii^*  was  mentioned  for  the  funeral 
expenses.  Boses  coating  5  mpre  yfe^e  to  be  put  upon 
the  coffin.  Vox  the  fimeral  expenses  of  their  aged  par- 
ents one-half  this  amount  wae  to  be  appropriated,  tn 
case  these  requirements  were  not  conformed  to,  theret 
would  be  a  forfeiture  on  the  part  of  the  trade  union  of 
double  this  sum  annually,  which  forfeiture  should  be 
covered  into  the  treasury  of  the  funeral  branch. 

siderable  membership,  as  the  constnictiQn  of  these  huge  ensfnes  veqnired  mQCb 
labor  and  skill. 

IS  Mommsen  constantly  bemoans  the  silence  of  historians  on  theiee  extreme*7' 
interesting  sabjects  We  render  for  our  readers  some  of  his  own  lamentations: 
**The  deep  silence  of  the  stones  containins  the  inscribed  constttotious  and  re- 
strictions, prevents  OS  from  determinitg  which  (meaning  the  trade  anions  were- 
under  the  law  and  which  adverse  to  the  privileges  granted  by  the  senate)."  De 
Ckdl.  et  Soddl.  Bomanorum,  p.  80.) 

1*  Grnterins.  InKripUones  4rUigucB  Totitu  Orbis  Romanmtm,  91, 1.  Muiator- 
ins,  Thaaunu  Veterum  ImcHpHonvm^  523,  8.  Orellius,  IntcripHonuM  LaHnarum 
OoUectio,  No.  4,107.  The  inscription  reads:  **D.  M.  O,  Tarias.  C  T.  LoUin* 
qnitqnit  ex  corpore  mensornm  macfainariomm  faneraticli  nomine  seqaetor,  re- 
Hqom  penes  Rempnbllcam  snper  scrlptam  remanere  ^lo'ex  e^jus  osoris  peto  s 
vobis  collese  nti  snscipere  dignemini  VI  diebns  solemnibns  sacrllicinm  mihr 
f aciatis.  Id  est  nil  id.  mart,  die  natalis  mei  osqne  ad  XXV  •  denariofi  \  Paren- 
taUs  xn  semis.  Flos rosa  T.  8i  facta  non  f aerint,  tanc,  t^sco  stacionis annona^ 
dnplnm  f nneratlcinm  dare  debebeti"  *' 

u  8ee  Orel].,  Jnscr  Lot.  Coll.,  Vol  TIT,  p.  170.    Varia  coUeerlomm  nomlna 

19  A  Boman  denarius  of  the  period  of  Cicero  was  worih  16>^  cents.    Bockh. 
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This  strange,  progressive  co-operation  of  the  lowly^ 
industrious,  ingenious  but  despised  moiety  of  the  anci- 
ent people  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  lost  lesson.  Un- 
til now  it  has  rested  in  prof  oundest  darkness.  So  utterly 
ignored  was  labor  by  tiie  ancient  historians  "  that  even 
the  nominal  terminations  affixed  to  nouns  and  particles 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  giving  the  technical  forms  that  wer^ 
in  commonest  use  for  artizans  of  every  kind,  do  not  ap- 
pear, if  we  except  a  very  few  in  Pliny  and  one  or  twa 
other  writers  on  art.  On  account  of  this  extraordinary 
neglect  our  lexicographers  are  obliged  to  have  constant 
recourse  to  modern  archaeologists  in  whose  works  ap- 
pear inscriptions  verhatimy  from  the  time-crumbled 
stones!  From  no  other  source  can  they  with  classic 
authority  complete  the  vocabularies  of  the  language  1 
But  this  authority  is  justly  considered  good.  These 
stones  tell  tales  which  the  prevaricating,  mellifluous  sy- 
cophants at  the  court  of  the  Caesars  dared  not  smirch 
their  parchment  with. 

The  arietarii  or  battering  ram  makers  do  not  appear 
as  belonging  to  a  union  by  themselves.  If  this  was  ^ver 
the  case  we  nave  not  been  able  to  discover  any  inscrip- 
tion bearing  record  of  the  fact.  But  they  existed.  livy 
repeatedly  speaks  of  the  aries  or  battering  ram ;  and  it  is 
known  to  have  been  at  first  a  simple  device,  consisting  of 
a  huge  beam  sometimes  150  feet  long  which  a  large  force 
of  men  held  on  their  shoulders  and  by  repeated  back- 
ward and  forward  runs,  the  bronze-plated  ram  or  head» 
striking  against  the  wall  of  an  enemy's  town,  broke  or 
rammed  down  the  masonry  so  that  the  soldiers  rushed 
through  the  breaches  and  sacked  the  place.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  these  ram  makers  were  merged  into  the 
membership  of  the  catapvitarii  or  halistarii^*  who  manu- 
factured these  huge  machines,  in  connection  with  the 
catapults  or  stone  slings.  However  this  may  have  been, 
it  was  certainly  due  to  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of.  the 
machinists  that  the  battering  ram  developed  from  this 
simple  form  until,  in  its  state  of  perfection,  it  was  hung 
by  chains  to  the  boom  of  a  tripod  fastened  by  guys ;  and 

17  Bnnnmann,  Arb^tn,  Comn..  p.  166.    <(BefrIedlgende  Kachrichten  sncht 
man  ver^abens." 

»  Grell.  No.  4,06e,  Balistarioram  CoUoglam 
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tiius  swayed  forward  and  backward  bj  human  or  mule 
power  BO  as  to  beat  down  the  strongest  walls. 

Then  among  others  of  the  armor  makers  were  the  jaC" 
ulatorii  or  slingers.  Darts,  jacula,  were  in  common  use 
with  the  ancients.  They  were  easily  broken,  were  of 
short  duration  and  consequently  had  to  be  manufactured 
in  large  quantities ;  and  we  are  told  they  were  manufac- 
tured along  with  other  armaments  in  Rome  and  other 
industrial  centers,  by  the  unions  who  found  in  the  gov- 
ernment a  reliable  employer  that  paid  well  for  the  work.** 

ITie  Collegium  Caligariorum  (soldiers'  boot  makers  or 
cobblers),  was  a  trade  union  of  shoemakers  who  manu- 
factured and  supplied  shoes  for  the  army.**  During  the 
warlike  ages  which  intervened  between  the  reign  of 
Numa  PompiHus  and  the  first  emperors,  a  large  army 
was  almost  constantly  employed  by  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. These  had  to  be  supplied  with  food,  clothing, 
barracks,  tents  and  impedimenta  and  all  the  parapherna- 
lia of  war.  In  those  times,  to  be  a  soldier  was  a  grace; 
io  be  a  cobbler  a  disgrace ;  and  as  the  membership  of  ' 
the  collegia  was  always  composed  of  freedmen  or  emanci- 
pated slaves,  with  their  children  and  their  children's 
children  who  constituted  the  great  proletariat  of  Rome, 
the  labor  which  their  fore  fathers  performed  as  slaves, 
came  down  with  them  in  disgrace.  This  is  the  real  origin 
of  the  taint  of  labor — the  social  degradation  of  the  poor 
who  performed  it.  It  is  the  blackened  obloquy,  flinging 
its  attendant  odium  and  fastening  its  stain  alike  on  him 
who  performs  and  on  his  performance.  These  corvine 
haters  of  those  who  fed  them,  painted  social  rank  festooned 
in  contumacy  which  fastened  upon  and  clung  tight  to  the 
heart  and  soul  of  both  rich  and  poor,  cowing  the  work- 
men into  the  unmanly  beUef  that  both  labor  and  the  la- 
borer were  as  mean  as  they  were  believed  to  be.  Thus 
contempt  for  labor  had  descended  from  generation  to 
generation  with  an  ignoble  behef  in  the  lowliness  of  so- 

19  Granier,  Histoire  da  Clones  Ouvrikreg,  cbap.  xii,  pp.  302-304.  "Dans  son 
e5te,  le  gouTemement  avait  besoin  dd  trouver  toiijours  un  nombre  et  une  vari- 
At6  d'ouuriers  sufllBaiita  pour  ex6outer  sea  onvrdges;  et  quels  ouvragea  que  eeux 
qu'  a  fait  ex6cuter  le  gouvemement  Bomain  1  Que  de  temples  et  quels  templeel 
Que  d'  aqueduos  et  quels  aqu^duos  I    Que  de  {Mats  et  quels  pontsi  " 

30  Ortiter,  itucr.  Ant.  Bom.,  649, 1.  See  also  Drumaun,  Arbeittr  und  Commu- 
nfaten  in  Bom,  who,  quoting  Ciciro,  Pro  Flaoc.  7,  says:  *'Eben  so  die  Sohuster 
su^ores,  welche  Cicero  mit  den  Oiirtlem,  Monariis,  als  verilchtliche  Volkaklniatt 
Un.nnt.  bildeten  eine  b^sondere  Zunft  naoh  Nomas  Blnrichtung." 
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cial  gra^e.  But  the  work  of  the  soldier  was  honorable. 
At  first,  only  the  patrician  and  his  sons,  the  grandees  of 
the  realm,|could  enjoy  the  honor  of  a  soldier's  life.  But 
times  had  changed.  The  slave  who  became  a  freedman 
had  organized  himself  into  the  union  of  reisistance  against 
oppression  and  we  find  him  now  a  member  of  the  soldier's 
shoemaking  union,  by  far  the  happier  man  of  the  two,  pur- 
veying boots  and  shoes  to  the  comparatively  useless  ranks 
of  the  Roman  army  whose  trade,  lite  that  of  the  brigands, 
was  to  rob  and  destroy,  not  to  produce.  Especially  must 
this  gi'eat  truth  have  gladdened  him,  since  by  reason  of 
his  organization  which  at  that  time  there  was  no  law  to 
forbid,  he  realized  easier  times.  There  were  then  no  or- 
ganized, competing  industries,  monopolizing  his  busi- 
ness. In  the  certitude  of  employment  and  its  remuner- 
ation, though  there  was  little  hope,  of  affluance,  he  wa  s 
content."  This  was  certainly  the  Golden  era.  The  in- 
scriptions bear  witness  that  the  society  became  the  in- 
strument of  much  social  pleasure  and  probably  instruc- 
tion. Indeed,  this  could  not  have  been  otherwise  as  all 
the  testimony  of  experience  in  the  scale  of  social  pleas- 
ures and  means  of  advancement  were  similar  to  those  of 
exactly  similar  unions  of  our  own  times.  Working  peo- 
ple were  not  honored  by  any  of  the  noble  or  heroic  pro- 
fessions ;  such  as  the  pursuits  of  war,  'which  were  not 
considered  ignoble,  or  of  writing  the  history  of  war.** 

n  The  whole  tmth  ia.  goyemment  patronized,  employed  and  protected  the 
trade  unions  for  more  than  500  years.  Qranier  in  correctly  denying  that  either 
the  very  rich  or  the  ind^ant  individuals  upheld  the  unions,  says:  "  Bestait 
enfln  le  gonvemment.  C  etait  la  le  vrai  client  des  jnrandes,  et  lea  travaux  en- 
trepris  par  lui  formait  le  seul  atelier  permanent  oil  les  ouvriers  pussent  gagner. 
chaque  jour  leur  salaire."  Granier,  Hittore  des  Claues  Ouvritrs^  p.  303.  Agaius 
idem,  pp.  303-4,  Qranier  says:  "De  son  cote,  le  gouyemement  avait  besoin  de 
trouver  toujours  an  nombre  et  une  yari^te  d'ouyriers  sufflsants  pour  executer 
see  ouvi'ages;  et  quels  ouvrages  que  ceux  qu'a  fait  ex^uter  le  gouyemement 
remain  1  Que  de  temples  et  quels '  temples  I  Que  d'aqueducs,  et  quels  aque- 
ducsl  Que  de  ponts,  et  quels  ponts  I  Ici  les  nombreaux  ouvriers  de  Gaton,  les 
cinq  cents  ouvriers  de  Crassus  n'auraient  pu  rien  faire;  il  fallait  des  oorporar 
tions,  des  colleges  de  travailleurs;  et  c'estparce  qu'ilsse  firent  perp6tuellement 
lenrs  patrons  et  leurs  commanditaires,  que  le  senat  et  les  empereurs  s'immis- 
cerent  dans  leurs  statuts.  La  loi  des  Dooze  Tables,  qui  ordonne  a  toute  corpor- 
ation de  se  conformer  aux  lois  generates  de  I'Etat,  est  done  en  r6alit6  le  premier 
privilege  6tabU  en  faveur  des  classes  ouvrieres  d6jA  organisdes  r6guli6rement  a 
cette  epoqae."  According  to  this,  the  Roman  government  was  the  employer  of 
the  trade  unions  to  an  enormous  extent ;  and  this  explams  the  cause  of  the  ter- 
rible conflicts  reaching  from  the  time  of  Viriathus  to  the  suppression  of  the 
anions,  B.  C,  68. 

28*8o  proud  was  the  gem  famUy  that  even  conviotB,  condemned  to  the  Roman 
prisons  for  lire,  if  of  noble  extraction,  could  not  be  put  to  hard  labor  because  it 
would  tarnish,  not  the  man,  but  the  family  or  gens  name.    This  could  not  be  snl- 
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Very  few  pursiiits  involving  labor  were  Ipoked  vLpon 
iitting  a  gentleman  in  aiicient  days;  and  ^y  admixture 
however  indifferent  in  these  pursiiits,  sullied  the  proud 
claims  to  aristocracy  and  family  prestige. 

The  trade  union  system  therefore,  which  assumed  the 
entire  care  and  responsiblity  of  all  labor  botli  in  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  except  that  performed  by  the  slaves 
who  always  lingered  upon  the  gens  estates,  was  an  econ- 
omy to  the  ruling  minority;  for  it  relieved  them  from 
the  real  perplexities  of  toil,  and  it  gratified  their  pride 
by  absolving  them  from  the  stigma  which  attaqhed  to  all 
manipulations  of  producing  and  distributing  that,  vnth- 
out  which  they  muBt  have  starved. 

We  propose  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  a  consideration 
of  the  great  trade  union  method  of  victualing  not  only 
this  non-worldng  minority  and  the  army  biit  the  entire 
population  of  Rome.  In  the  closely  allied  branch  of  this 
great  system — that  of  the  customs  collectors — we  have 
already  approximately  shown  what  may  be  called  this  sys- 
tem in  ouuine ;  we  shall  soon  give  the  system  itself. 

The  use  of  wine  was  very  common  in  those  countries 
ip,  ancient  times  and  was  an  important  article  of  food. 
There  were  two  communes  o^  wine  dealers,  one  at  Rome 
und  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  Maffeus  cites  an  in- 
scription, which  was  found  at  Verona.**  Its  date  is  that 
of  the  emperors,  as  it  has  the  name  of  Augustus,  and  it 

Syrttvjs  a  genuine  union  of  the  wine  men  who  furnished 
oiae  vrith  that  beverage.  These  organizations  were  in 
communication  with  the  productive  interior  of  Italy  and 
may  have  had  wagons  and  boats,  either  of  their  own,  or 
engaged  and  paid  by  them  to  bring  the  wine  to  their 
storehouses ;  if  wagons,  direct  to  the  city ;  and  if  ships 
or  boat^,  to  the  port  of  Ostia  where  it  was  stored  and 
cured,  often  smoked  as  we  shall  descrilbe,  and  at  the  pro- 
per time  distributed  to  consumers.  Not  only  the  wine 
produced  from  the  government  lands  and  accruing  to  the 
citizens  in  form  of  rent  payable  in  kind  as  noticed  in  the 
remarks  on  the  Vectigalarii  or  customs  collectors,  but 
also  all  the  remainder  that  the  farmers  did  not  need  for 

lied,  even  by  crime  until  a  later  period.    See  Bombardini.  De  Careen  et  Anttquo 
Jfju»  Usu^  cap.  Vm,  p.  763  of  Thesaurus  Orcevii  et  Oronovii. 

ss  Haffens.  JHuevm  Vercncrue,  114,  2.    * '  Qiiin<pieimaUicorponiin  Tinariorum 
«rbaiionim  et  Ostensium. 
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pim  own  use  was  sent  to  market ;  and  of  conrse,  in  the 
absence  of  competing  lines  of  transportation  sucli  as  now 
exist,  the  wine  was  sent  to  Borne  by  ihe  same  watermen 
who  took  the  rent.  The  most  of  it,  however,  went  overland 
by  wagons  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  in  a  cnide  state; 
for  there  existed  at  Bome  more  than  one  union  ot/wma* 
UrreSy  or  wine  curers  who  matured  their  wines  with  smoke. 
This  was  done  by  an  apparatus  in  shape  of  a  hogshead  con- 
iaining  wine,  through  which  smoke  was  forced  by  means 
of  force  pipes.  At  Tarentum,  was  found  an  inscription 
which  plainly  mentions  the  coUegiem  famatorum.  It  wag 
sketched  by  Mlinter,  and  incorporated  as  a  regular  trade 
union  into  the  great  collection,  of  OrellL**  The  wines  of  the 
ancients  were  rich  and  excellent.  The  task  of  the  unions 
was  to  finish  the  taste  and  color  so  that.they  constituted  the 
richest  and  healthiest  beverage  to  he  found.  To  this  day 
the  wines  of  Italy  are  counte<i  among  the  most  delicious ; 
but  it  is  questionable  whether  they  are  as  well  cured  as  in 
Ancient  times  or  whether  they  are  as  plenty. 

There  was  a  union  of  cultivators  and  dealers  in  table  or 
olive  oils,  cQUegium  oUariarum,^  whose  business  in  piart, 
was  to  grind  and  prepare  the  oils  frooi  the  fruit  of  the  olive 
tree  which  grows  luxuriantly  in  southern  Europe.  The 
^eat  entrepot  of  Bome,^  ^as  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
riverTifber  18  miles  from  Boma  The  quantity  ot  wor^ 
carried  on  by  the  waterman  between  Ostia  and  Bome  must 
have  been  enormons  considering  the  slow,  toUsome  method 

M  OtfiX..  AncUeda  iVonmiHa.  No.  9fiU;  ** D.  M.  Fedt  CoUaglnm  Ftunitoram 
bene  merente.'*  It  was  foand  at  Tarentum,  OreUt  adds ;  "  Novum  mihi  acddit 
CioUeginm  Fttfnatormb/* 

36  Fabrettl,  Jntcripti^wim  ArHguarvm  XfpUoAth,  781-760,  oitlng  the  inoriptioil, 
4>rlginally  found  at  O^tia,  but  now  in  Florence,  ^ 

M  OreU.,  Inecr,  Lot.  Coll.,  yol.  II,  288,  remarks:  **Ixi  magno  OoUegiorum  et 
artium  memero,  notandom  ib  primia,  decorias,  non  corpora  yel  Oolle^a  oomatt- 
tuisee  Ostlae."  In  proof  of  tbis  see  OreU.  ln»er,^  No.  4)109,  whioh  enumerates  18 
trade  unions  In  one  tablet,  whioh  we  produce  for  the  cuxIoub  oritio.  The  great 
epigraphist  reminds  us  in  a  note  that  these  are  not  mere  corporations  bat  trade 
unions,  (see  amU).  The  inoription  runs  thus:  **Cneo  Sentio  Cn.  fll.  ter«  feUa 
Peo.  eddicio  adl.  Deourionum  deoreto  adlecto  Quaestori  AediU  oetlens  II,  yir. 
<J.  juvenum. 

Hio  primus  omnium  quo  anno  deoimo  adlectus  est  et  ^pEii  a  fiftcto  est  et  fh  pros- 
imum  duo  vires  designat.  Bst  quinque  curatorum  narium  marinariqnim 
gratis  adlect.  infer  (ne)  noTicular,  Maris  HadrlsrUcL  Et  ad  quadrigam  fori  vii)- 
axioorum.  Fationo  deeuriae  sciibar.  praeconnm  et~et  argentariorum,  et  negotiA- 
torum.  vinariorum.  Ab  Urbe  item  mensorum,  i^amentariorum  cereris.  Aug, 
item  coUegia  scaphariorum  et  lenuneulariorum.  Tn^ect.  Lucalli  et  dendro- 
phorom  et  lege  Bc^atorum.  A  faro  et  de  saoomar ;  et  Ubertomm  et  serrorum 
publicoram.  Oleariomm  et  juveuam  cisianornm  et  reteranorum^  Ai«g.  item 
benifioiarioram.  Aug.  et  pisoatornm,  propolazlornm  coratori  lubus  juvenalis. 
Cneus  Sentins  Lncullus  Gamala.    Clodianus.    F.  Patri  indulgentissemo." 
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of  propelling  little  boats.  In  those  days  of  crude  method 
and  meagre  facility  the  functions  of  a  trade  union  appear 
not  to  have  been  confined  to  this  simple  business.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  inscriptions  and  other  data  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  an  article  were  often  the  distributers  of  it. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  the  wine  smokers,  the  same  union  that 
bought  the  crude  grape  juice  which  arrived  tiirough  the  la- 
bors of  the  unions  of  coasters,  lenunculariiy  plying  between 
the  Adriatic  or  Mediterranean  landings  and  the  chief  depots 
as  Ostia  and  PissB  or  Tarentum,  or  that  which  arrived  on 
board  the  larger  ships  of  the  naviciUarii  from  greater  dis- 
tances, as  Spam  or  from  Gaul  via  Aries,  assumed  also  the 
duty  of  curing  these  wines  and  of  putting  them  into  the 
hands  of  consumers.  This  explains  the  phenomenon  as  to 
there  being  comparatively  few  middlemen  or  petty  shof)- 
keepers  among  the  Romans  although  there  were  many  even 
ofthese.*^  It  also  leads  to  an  explanation  of  the  curious 
fact  that  merchants  were  considered  nearly  as  low  and  un- 
worthy the  respect  of  the  high-bom  class  as  the  mechanics 
and  laborers.  In  those  early  days,  before  the  development 
of  the  vast  commerce  which  belongs  to  the  Christian  era, 
business  of  any  kind  whether  mechanical,  mercantile  or 
agricultural  was  held  under  ban  and  men  did  not  espouse 
it  except  as  a  necessity.  This  contempt,  an  inculcation  of 
the  aristocratic  religion,  lived  as  long  as  that  religion  reigned; 
but  when  Christianitv  established  itself  upon  its  revolution- 
ary basis  of  exact  equality  of  all  men,  the  contempt  i'ell  to 
the  ground ;  and  gradually  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  rose 
in  the  place  of  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  birtL  But  as  it 
was  not  inherent  in  manual  labor  to  produce  much  mgre 
than  the  individual  laborer  consumes,  and  perfectly  possible 
for  the  mercantile  system  to  amass — sometimes  enormously 
— ^the  mechanic  and  laborer  continue  to  be  poor  and  consid- 
ered with  contempt  while  the  speculators  on  their  products 
rise  to  the  loftiest  respectability.  But  all  this  is  because 
Christianity  is  only  in  its  theoretical  condition,  having  not 
yet,  on  account  of  the  stupendous  magnitude  of  the  revolu- 
tion  it  has  utidertaken,  acquired  and  put  in  operation  the 
mechanical  instrumentalities  for  the  practical  realization  of 
its  scheme. 

So  also  the  oil  grinders  union  was  in  the  habit  of  buying 

«  See  OreU.,  Nob.  4,139-4,300,  ArUset  C>p</Ecia. 
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crude  oils  or  unpressed  olives  on  board  the  ships  and  boats 
at  Ostia,  coDveying  tbcm  to  their  storehoases,  running  them 
through  their  presses  or  grinders,  purifying,  curing  and 
bottling  them  in  oUas,  even  placing  them  at  the  command 
of  the  triclinarch  himself.  To  do  this  required  a  large 
number  of  members  in  the  commune  or  union;  but  this  fur- 
nished steady  employ  in  which  each  member  felt  himself  a 
co-operator  or  co-owner  which  not  only  secured  him  or  ber 
from  the  dangers  of  dismissal  but  must  also  have  been  a 
great  comfort ;  ^ince  members  felt  the  dignity  of  their 
position,  lowly  of  course,  compared  with  the  rich  non-work- 
ers who  looked  upon  labor  with  disdain,  yet  independent 
in  comparison  with  the  dispropertied  and  malti*eated  slaves. 

Bread  was  another  commodity  the  supply  of  which  became 
largely  the  task  of  the  trade  unions  from  very  early  times. 
The  ancient  method  of  baking  differed  little  from  that  of  the 
present  day.  The  ancient  bakers'  unions,  then,  were  in 
nearly  all  respects,  identical  with  the  bakers'  anions  in  New 
York  city  to-day.  We  have  abundance  of  testimony  re- 
garding the  unions  of  bakers.  A  corpiLS  pastiUariorum 
mentioned  by  Muratori,^^  was  one  of  the  post-Ghristian  com- 
munes. The  pastiUarii  were  manufacturers  of  dainty  loaves» 
biscuits,  cakes  and  boo-bons. 

Then  there  were  the  regular  bread  hskersj  panjices  or  pi»- 
tores  who  also,  as  part  of  their  task,  ground  or  beat  grain 
into  flour  or  meal  with  a  pestle.'*  One  can  at  a  glance  con-  ' 
ceive  that  the  amount  of  this  work  was  enormous.  The 
method  of  making  bread  was  the  same  as  now ;  for  yery  lit- 
tle has  ever  been  added  for  facilitating  its  rapid  manufac- 
ture ;  but  the  method  of  grinding  has  been  so  greatly  im- 
proved as  to  admit  of  scarcely  a  comparison.  It  required 
a  large  force  of  workmen  in  those '  timei^  to  pound  up  and 
bake  the  three  different  kinds  of  bread  consumed  by  the 
whole  people  rich  and  poor,  of  Rome.'*    But  these  men  dur- 

S8  Of.  Mnr.  Tkesaur.  Vetertm,  Intcriptionum,  Svi,  6.    Anno  poBt  Chr.  435. 

»  Cod.  Theod.^  ]ib.  XTV,  tit.  3.  The  bakers  were  among  the  unions  which  en- 
joyed the  JuB  coeundi  or  right  of  organization.  See  Codex  TheodoeU,  de  Excumi- 
tiomibug  Ariificumy  lib.  XHl,  tit.  IV,  leg.  2.  The  organized  bakers  and  boatmen 
were  among  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  in  Italy. 

30  We  have  shown  in  our  chapters  on  strikes  and  uprisings  that  the  slave 
portion  of  the  proletaries  were  fed  on  pease  and  nuts.  See  Granier  HisUnre  des 
Clagses  Ouvrdres,  pp.  96-97.  "  Dds  les  premiers  temps,  avons-nous  dlt,  les  escla ves 
86  tronvdrent  s^jmrSs  des  hommes  libres  et  flrent  race  &  part;  lis  allereut  nonrris 
et  Tetus  d'une  fa^on  propre  et  sp6ciale,  Les  JuifiB  leur  per^aient  I'oreille,  les 
6r^c8  et  les  Romains  les  marquaient  au  ftront,  d'od  lo  nom  de  Stichns  6tait  restd 
commun  et  general  parmi  lee  esclaves.    Dee  le  tempi  d'Homere,  leur  regime  ali- 
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ing  a  oyole  of  700  years  were  organized  and  they  enjoyed  a 
trade  nnion  in  all  probability  .from  long  before  the  time  61 
Numa.  Their  scope  was  wide;  their  members  large,  theit 
butiiiiess  stelEidy,  their  work  guaribiteed ;  and  they  had  thie 
balmy  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  th^  were  safe. . 
,  Another  great  and.  very  important  organization  6f  the  la- 
boring people  was  that  of  the  butchers.  A  oonsrderable 
branch  of  this  business  was  performed  by  the  suarii  oi-  |^rk 
bntchers.  It  is  suted  that  the  wealthy  repudiated  pork 
and  confined  their  diet  of  meat  to  fish^A^enison  and  mdtton. 
But  it  most  not  be  forgotten  that  there  were  oiganized 
anions  of  atiarii  or  pork  butchers,  and  we  have  evidence 
that  they  drove  a  heavy  business.  What  did  Rome  want  of 
pork  butchers  if  her  citizen  population  refused  to  use  pork 
and  her  slave  population  was  not  allowed  to  use  meat  of  ahy 
kind  ?  This  is  a  troublesome  question,  to  be  solved  only 
by  the  student  of  history  and  archaeology,  from  a  standpoint 
of  social  science.  By  the  student  of  social  science  it  is 
seen,  that  there  existed  a  very  large  class  of  the  poor,  but 
manly,  better  fed,  self-sustaining,  hard  working  clement  of 
the  pi  oletaries  who  werie  freedmen  and  always  organized  j 
and  as  we  are  assured  by  abundant  evidence  from  their  own 
inHcriptiohs,  alway^  capable  of  living  well.  This  its  the  cIIash 
which  consumed  the  products  of  the  siiariL  The  animah 
were  raiised  in  Bouthem  parts  of  the  peninsula,  in  great 
numbers  and  probably  were  of  an  excellent  brteed.  Ac- 
cording to  Granier  they  were  driven  or  conveyed  in  wagona 
to  Borne  alive.  The  work  of  the  pork  butchers  was  not 
confined  to  killing  and  dressing  them.  In  the  etyihology 
of  the  word  "  confection  "  we  Tiave  a  history  of  a  part  of 
their  business.  The  ancient  confectioner  was  a  slaughterer 
of  swine ;  but  in  addition  to  this  work  he  prepared  his  pork 
in  a  great  number  of  ways.  He  made  sausage  meats  of 
several  varieties,  corned  pork,  smoked  bacon  and  ham,  very 
much  as  we  do  now.  From  data  which  we  havie  observed, 
there  seems  to  be  little  difference  between  the  dncietit  lind 

mentaire  i§tait  r$gl6  et  lis  n6  xnangeaient  t>fts  de  -pain  fait  de  firom9nt."  Bo  Gnhl 
and  Koner,  Life  ofUie  Oreckg  and  lUnnans,  pp.  601-2,  after  deeoribinff  fhe  sumptur 
dUB  dishes  of  the  Bomans  of  rank,  conclude  with  the  remark  on  tne  poor,  that 
they  "  at  all  |>eriods  chiefly  fed  on  porridge  (puis),  made  of  a  farinaceotu  sub- 
stance (far,  odor),  whioh  sdrved  them  as  bread,  bedldes  vegetables,  such  as  cab- 
bage (brassiea),  turnips  and  raddishes,  leek  (porrvmj,  garlic  (alUumJ,  onions  fcqpa^ 
pulRe  (leffumina),  oucumber  (evcumit),  pumpkins,  melons,  etc."  They  had  no 
meat  except  on  occasions  such  as  the  entertainments  of  the  tkeoiot  and  the  «•- 
dalicium. 
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Uie  modern  methods  of  pfeserviog  and  using  the  flesb  of  the 
Birine.  But  Uiere  10  one  ohtenration  which  cannot  well  be 
troided  her^. 

Fori,  aotsofdittg  to  the  ancient  religions,  both  of  the  Indo- 
Burop^nft  and  Jewa,  was  always  repadiatecL  It  was  stricti j 
a  proletariat!  aHment.  The  reason  why  it  became  popular 
on  the  table  of  the  Christians  and  lost  its  ancient  stigma  is, 
that  the  early  Christians  were  themsdves  proletaries  and 
did  not  belong  to  the  nobles  who  fed  on  fish,  fat  venison 
and  mntton.  Christianity  in  boldly  proclaiming  the  revo- 
lution on  a  basis  of  eqaaHty  of  all  men,  was  not  ashamed  to 
live  np  to  its  professions.  By  €ar  the  largest  number  of  its 
membership  ivere  poor.  The  poor  freed  men  were  glad  to 
get  porik  to  eat.  The  Saviour  himself  was  one  of  them, 
without  an  atom  of  aristocracy  in  his  veins  and  consequently 
unhampered  by  old  religious  projndiees,  restrictions  or 
usages.  This  new  sect,  poor  and  persecuted,  struggling 
for  the  CTistence  of  its  tenets  and  its  tnembers,  began  life 
at  Rome  in  earnest,  although  bom  in  Judea.  Its  first  mem- 
bers were  the  poor  work  people — freed  men  and  slaves — all 
of  whom  were  not  above  a  plate  of  ham  and  eggs ;  and  to 
say  the  least,  the  new  sect  exhibited  much  sound  sense  in 
calmly  adopting  the  usages  of  the  diet  aud  clothing  of  the 
commons. 

Its  tenets  expressed  and  inculcated  the  new  idea  that  by 
birth  one  was  as  good  as  another ;  and  it  also  logically  and 
by  implication  detended  the  dignity  of  pork  and  sausage  as 
it  did  the  makeis  of  pork  and  sausage  and  every  other  food 
available  which  was  found  palatable  and  nutritions. 

We  do  not  find  mention  either  in  the  inscriptions  or  else- 
where of  butchers  located  at  Ostia,  the  port  of  Rome.  This, 
however,  is  accounted  for  by  the  supply  of  bogs,  sheep  and 
cattle  being  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  emporium. 
There  is  an  abundant  mention  of  the  pecvurii,  or  cattle 
breeders  and  their  greges  or  herds.  They  took  the  gov- 
ernment pasture  lands  on  shares,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  paid  to  the  tax  collectors  the  share  agreed  upon, 
what  remained  over  this  amount,  which  was  paid  in  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  more  firequently  than  in  money,  was  their 
own  ;  and  they  sold  it  to  the  butchers  at  the  market. 

"When  the  rich  gentry  made  their  eneroHchnient  upon  the 
public  land  and  drove  these  'pecuarii  from  the  pastures,  thus 
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usurped,  as  we  have  already  showD,"  the  slaves  were  forced 
to  do  this  work ;  and  in  many  parts  of  Italy  this  ancient 
system  was  at  an  end.  Very  little  mention  is  made  of  true 
trade  unions  of  butchers  in  the  inscriptions  thus  far  discov- 
ered except  those  of  the  srmrii  or  pork  butchers.  Granier 
suggests  that  these  conducted  the  whole  butcher  business  of 
Rome;  ^  but  this  is  a  matter  which  we  leave  in  abeyance, 
in  the  absence  of  more  exact  data. 

There  were  unions  of  workmen  whose  task  was  to  fodder 
cattle  and  other  animals  of  the  stock  farms.  One  of  these  a 
collegium  pabvlarwrum  is  given  us  by  Donati."  They  were 
allied  to  the  haymakers ;  for  hay  is  one  kind  o( pabulum  or 
fodder.  It  is  an  inscription  of  a  genuine  labor  union,  and 
is  curious,  showing  how  systematic  they  must  have  been  in 
getting  down  to  nice  distinctions,  something  like  the  division 
of  labor  of  the  present  day. 

We  have,  however,  an  instance  which  comes  near  making 
up  the  missing  link  connecting  the  cattle  breeders  with  the 
unions,  in  shape  of  a  genuine  collegium  faenariorumy**  or 
union  of  mowers  who  prepared  the  hay  for  the  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  inscriptions,  of  which  there  are  several,  are  the 
result  of  the  labors  of  Gruter,  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
reliable  archseologists,  who  is  constantly  quoted  and  con- 
sulted by  both  Moinmsen  and  Orelli.  B  n  the  discovery  of 
a  union  of  mowers  which  once  existed  at  a  fashionable 
watering  place  like  the  Puteoli,  where  this  was  found,  does 
not  sufficiently  attest.  Orelli  supplies  the  gap  with  several 
other  unions  of  hay-makers 


as 


SI  See  chapters  on  Spartactu,  Ewms,  Athenion  and  Arittonicui, 
^  See  HisUrire  des  Classes  OuvHtres,  obap.  xii. 
*»  Don.  CI.  9,  n.  3  and  20. 

3*  Gruter,  Inscriptianes  AniiqwB  Totus  Orbis  Romanoruoiy  176,  9. 
^  Orell.,  /tucriptionum  Laiinamm.  Co  ectio,  Noa.  45,  4,187  which  is  Or  tor% 
and  No.  i,194  which  is  Gruter's  inscription  264. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

TRADE  UNIONS. 

THE  GREAT  TRADES  VICTUALING  SYSTEM. 

Bow  Ron  Was  Fed— Unions  of  Fishermen — Discovery  of^ii 
Strange  Inscription  at  Pompeii,  Proving  the  Political  Power 
and  Organization  of  the  Workingmen  and  Women's  Unions 
—Female  Suffrage  in  ItAly-— The  Fish  Salters— Wine  Smok- 
ers— Union  of  Spicemen — ^The  G-ame-Hunters*  Organizations 
— Unions  of  Amphitheatre-Sweepers — Unions  of  Wagoners, 
Ox-Drivers.  Muleteers,  Cooks, Weighers,  Tasters  and  Milkmen 
— The  Oooking  Utensil-Makers — Unions  of  Stewards — ^Old 
Familiar  Latin  Names,  with  Familiar  English  Meanings  Re- 
produced— Q-aius  and  the  Twelve  Tables— Numerous  Notes 
with  References  to  Arcbimological  Collections  and  to  Historiec 
Giving  Pages  and  many  Necessary  Renderings,  of  the  Ob- 
scure Curiosities  Described. 

Unions  of  fisherman,  piscatores,^  existed  in  numbers  at 
Home,  Ostia,  Pisse  and  other  points  on  the  sea  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Italian  streams.  Ck>nsidering  the  fact  that 
fish  were  in  high  regard  with  the  wealthy  people,  the  fish- 
ing business  was  extensive.  An  account  of  a  union  of  the 
piadcapii,  published  in  the  Wiener  Jahrbiicher,*  causes 
OreUi  to  remark  that  before  elections  for  the  aediles  and 
duumvirs  in  the  municipal  cities,  the  unions  furnished 

1  Orell.,  SckokB  Artifieum  et  Op^ficym,  No.  4,116.  The  inscription  of  this  pair 
of  trade  onions-^the  flsliermen  and  diyers— reads:  "Ti.  Glaudio  Esqnil  Severo 
decuriali  lictori,  patrono  corporis  piscatorum  et  urinator.  QQ.  III.  eiusdem 
oorporis  6b  merita  eins  quod  hie  primus  statuas  duas,  unam  Antonini  Aug.  dom- 
ini  N.  aliam  lul  Augustae  dominae  nostr.  S.  P.  F.  una  cum  Claudio  Pontiano  Alio 
•uo  eq.  Bom.  et  hoc  amplius  eidem  coi*pori  donaverit  HS.  X.  Milia  N.  ut  ex  usu- 
ris  eorum  quddannis  natali  suo  xvi.  kal,  Febr.  sportulae  vlritim  dlTidaOitur  prae- 
Mrtim  cum  navigatio  scapharum  diligentia  eius  adquisita  et  conflrmata  sit.  ex 
decreto  ordinis  corporis  piscatorum  et  urtnatorum  totius  alv  Tiber  quibus  ex  SC. 
ooire  licet  S.  P.  P.— Romae.  Qmt.  391, 1« 

•i  XX.  p.  12-15,  des  Weiner  Jahrbuchs, 
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members  to  be  voted  for  as  candidates  to  the  municipal 
offices;  and  what  is  more  strange^  women,  if  it  happened 
that  there  were  any  thought  proper  for  the  places.  The 
inscription  which  records  this  fact  was  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii. 

The  discovery  of  this  ancient  city  has  been  of  incalcu- 
lable value  to  ^e  students  of  sociology,  in  affording  mod- 
em science  an  opportunity  to  oomp«u:e  ancient  with  mod- 
em life  placed  in  juxtaposition.  It  brings  to  our  vision 
in  realistic  form,  such  as  no  human  being  can  for  an  in- 
stant doubt,  the  social  and  political  life  and  habits  of  a 
great  people  concerning  which  the  surface  historiogra- 
phers have  been  profoundly,  painfully  silent !  Who  can 
doubt  the  veracity  of  words  inscribed  on  a  tablet  of  mar- 
ble, scrawled  upon  a  wall  and  having  been,  perhaps,  al- 
ready a  hundred  years  or  more  in  use,  and  at  last,  in  the 
awful  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  at  whose  foot  it  stood,  over- 
wh<?lmed,  buried  and  lost  to  view  under  a  thick  stratum  of 
lava  for  one  thousand  seven  hundred  years;  then  all  at 
once  dug  out,  delivered  and  held  up  tp  the  gaze  of  |nen 
now  living,  fresh  as  tl^ough  just  from  tlfxe  pbisel  of  the 
artfifex  signorvm  who  graved  it  for  his  brother  iinioi^stT 
Yet  there  it  stands,  its  own  monument  for  our  blazing  en- 
lightenment to  decipher.  In  modem  political  English  it 
reads  like  some  very  cranky  caucus  slAte  of  a  New  York 
ward  Tammany  club:  Freely  translated  the  inscription 
reads  as  follows: 

(a)  ''  Phoebus,  together  with  his  buyers,  asks  the  peo- 
ple to  vote  for  Holcon,  who  was  formerly  president  of  the 
union  and  for  C.  G.  Rufus — two  men  nominated  by  us,*^ 
(Meaning  two  of  our  men.) 

(6)  ''Licinius  Roman  nominates  and  calls  for  theballote 
of  constituents  in  favor  of  Julius  Polybius  for  superinten- 
dent of  public  works." 

(c)  ^  The  members  of  the  fishermen's  union  (nominate) 
make  choice  of  Popidius  Rufus,  for  member  of  the  board 
of  public  works." 

id)  *^  The  international  gold  workers  association  of  the 
city  of  Pompeii  demand  for  member  of  the  board  of  pub- 
works,  Cuspis  Pansa." 

(e)  "  Sema,  with  her  boys,  ask  that  you  work  witb  a  will 
at  the  election  and  secure  success,  for  the  office  of  magis- 
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tr9>tei  to  Julius  Simple.  He  is  a  man  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word;  a  faithful  servant  of  the  people  of  Pompeii; 
a  good  man;  worthy  of  assuming  public  affairs." 

(/)  "  Verna,  the  home- born,  with  her  pupils  in  all  right, 
and  good  faith,  put  Miss  or  Mrs.  Capella  *  to  the  front  for 
a  seat  in  the  board  of  magistrates." 

(g)  "  It  is  worthy  of  you  that  you  work  for  V.  Popid  for 
member  of  the  board  of  public  works,  with  might  and 
wiU," 

(h)  "  Fortune,  (probably  a  female  member)  desires  the 
election  of  MarcjsUus." 

This  is  all  very  simple  and  homely.  But  it  must  be  clear 
to  every  one  that  such  talk  was  confined  to  those  who 
were  federated^  together  and  intimately  acquainted  witlx 
one  ai^othpr;  not  that  we  would  arbitrarily  construe  the 
vernacular  of  a  Roman  municipal  town,  but  there  is  a  pe- 
culiarly qu£|.int  air  of  familiarity  which  savors  so  remark- 
ably pf  what  is  iaking  place  in  the  unions  of  qur  own 
cities  and  towns  that  it  sterns  like  a  mirroring  of  the  a^x- 
cient  upon  modern  brotherhoods.* 

Thii?  repiarkable  find  goes  far  toward  cleai^ing  up  points 
"y^hich  otherwise  mighi  leave  (Joubts  upon  our  statements. 

Orelli  himself  e:^presses  surprise,  especially  upon  the 
phases  of  woman's  suffrage.''  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  actuating  power  ^t  th^  bottprp  pf  general  elections,  it 
is  certjiinly  proved  by  thi9  inscription  that  in  the  labor 
unions,  women  had  not  only  accorded  right  but  also  a 
practicial  hand  in  securing  the  choice  of  their  unions 
toward  building  up  a  democracy  among  the  ancients. 

s  We  read  this  feminine  because  the  context  shows  it  to  be  so.    Dunmylr  haa 
no  feminitie  termination  and  they  could  not  alter  the  word  as  a  i>olitical  term. 
4  The  Latin  of  the  inscription  is  as  follows: 

(a)  '*  M.  Holoonium  priscum,  C.  Gaium  Rnfum  Q.  Viros,  Phoebus  com  emptori- 
bos  sols  rogat."  {%.  e.  eis  suffragium  fert). 

(b)  *'  lulium  Polybium  eedilem,  Licinius  Bomans  rogat  et  facit." 

(c)  **Popidium  Kufum  £dilem  Piscicapi  faciunt  " 

(d)  C.  Cuspium  Pansam  aeoilem,  Aurifloes  universi  rogant." 

(e)  Junium  Simplicem  fisdilem,  Virum  amplissimum,  servatorem  Populi  Pom- 
peiani,  virum  bonum,  dignum  republica,  omni  voluntate  faciatis,  Sema  cum 
pneris  rogat." 

(f)  "  Capellam  duumyirum  juridlcundo  omni  vel  optima  voluntate  facit  Vema 
oum  discentibus.'' 

(g)  "P.  Popidiom  Secundum  .Sklilum  Omni  Voluntate  Facere  dignus  est. 
(h)  "  Marcellum  Fortunata  Onpit." 

A  Orell.,  Inseriptikmum  Latinorum  CoUectio,  No.  3,700.  "  Ante  comitia  duam« 
viralia  et  »dilicia  in  Municipiis  Collegia,' mtmicipes,  et,  quod  maxime  miruixij 
feminas  quoque,  ut  lis,  quibus  favebant,  apud  alios  suffragarentur.  hujuscemo.li 
tabellae  publice  proposuisse,  ex  Pompejiorum  parietinis  naper  compertum  est." 
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In  this  inscription  we  have  not  only  a  full  verification  of 
our  conjecture  that  the  trade  unions  were  w^ll  organized 
about  the  time  of  the  labors  of  Christ  but  that  they  were 
federated  with  similar  communes  all  over  the  known 
world,  in  universo  and  also  that  they  achieved  so  great  a 
progress  as  to  have  actually  been  voting  their  own  mem- 
bers into  municipal  offices  at  or  probably  long  before  the 
earthquake  in  A.  D.  79.  This  does  not,  however,  by  any 
means  show  that  they  were  in  the  majority.  We  have 
never  claimed  this.  Far  from  it.  The  number  of  slaves 
was  always  far  in  excess  of  the  freedmen ;  and  then,  there 
idways  were  great  numbers  of  freedmen  who  would  not 
organize  and  who  were  two  indolent  to  work  either  for 
themselves  or  for  masters.* 

In  addition  to  the  fish  catchers  there  were  numerous 
craftsmen  who  made  it  their  business  to  dress,  season  and 
put  up  the  fish  in  barrels,  casks  and  packages.  These 
were  tne  ancient  salarii,''  of  the  Bomans.  It  seems  to  be 
an  established  term.  8alarius  applies  in  the  inscriptions 
to  the  fish  salters;  although  it  may  apply  to  the  salting  of 
any  flesh  for  food.  Used  much  in  early  England  it  differ- 
entiated into  the  word  **  salary."  The  salarii  curatores 
should  be  rendered  fish  curers,*  instead  of  superintendents 
of  the  business  of  fish  salting  as  Orelli  imagines,  in  at  least 
one  case.'  We  have,  in  the  inscriptions  found  in  different 
places,  evidence  enough  to  settle  the  question  about  their 
being  organised  into  unions.  Sometimes  they  are  called 
corpores,  bodies ;  sometimes  coUegia,^^  unions.  They  were 
all  engaged  in  the  vast  work  of  victualing  the  people. 

There  were  societies  of  fruit-purveyors  of  several  differ- 
ent sorts.  We  have  already  spoken  of  a  queer  inscription 
at  Rome,  noted  by  Odenc,"  showing  that  one  Julius  Kpo- 
phra,  orce  a  cabinet  maker,  changed  this  business  to  that 
of  apple-man  and  with  his  wife  Helen  made  a  living  near 
the  Roman  Circus.      They  seem  to  have  kept  an  apple 

•  Dr.  Bucher  AufstHnde  der  Unfreien  ArbHUr. 

f  Marini,  Atti,  2,  p.  •294.  Corpus  ealariorum.  Orell.,  Inrcriptionet  Latinamm 
ColL,  No.  1092. 

8  Tills  is  the  origin  of  the  modem  word  "  salary."  In  England,  at  other  flsb* 
eries  and  salt  works,  workmen  were  paid  in  cakes  of  salt  by  the  Romans.  See 
Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  XXXI.  7,  and  XLI.  fin;  Dion  Cassius,  lex.  viii.  22,  and  111,  28. 
Diffett,  2  lex.  15,  tit.  8. 

»  Orell.,  Ifucr.  No.  3.4M,  note,  also  No.  1,092. 

10  Supplement  to  Orelli 's  CoUectio,  by  G.  Henzen,  Vol.  lU,  p.  170  of  index,  un- 
caption :  '  *  Varia  collegioruni  nomina.    The  several  synonyms  are  herd  explained. 

11  Oderie,  Imia-iptUmes,  p.  74. 
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sband.  So  trivial  a  ciromnstance  would  scarcely  have  been 
•worth  the  labor  of  graving  upon  a  tablet  of  stone  to  be 
wondered  at  by  their  fellow  men  20  centuries  afterwards. 
The  more  probable  solution  is  that  he  belonged  to  the 
cabinet  makers'  union,  and  from  infirmity  or  other  disa- 
bility was  pensioned  off  and  allowed  to  pick  up  an  ooca- 
fdonal  denarius  by  selling  apples  in  the  open  air.  In  that 
case  the  union  would  naturally  put  his  case  on  record. 

The  vinarii^  or  vine  dressers,  and  the  vinitores  often 
brought  wagon  loads  of  grapes  to  the  ciiy.  We  are  not 
informed  as  to  the  exact  manner  of  supplying  the  people 
with  these  grapes.  They  were  fruit  of  a  season  and  were 
probably  disposed  of  somewhat  as  at  present  in  any  Italian 
city.  Many  of  the  houses  of  the  lich  had  slaves  of  their 
own  who  went  to  the  op^n  market  places  and  procured 
these  fruits  in  their  season.  The  fniit  of  the  olive  tree 
was  sometimes  used  in  the  family. 

Borne  had  its  mercatores,  wholesale  and  retail,  who  al- 
ways kept  a  supply  of  every  kind  of  fruit  in  season.  There 
was  a  sbrong  union  of  the  wine  dealers  vini  susceptores 
legalized  in  the  code  of  Theodosius;^'  and  they  are  evi- 
dently the  same  as  the  tnnam  quoted  above. 

We  may  class  the  spice  dealers'  unions  also  among  the 
purveyors  of  fruit ;  as  these  people  had  a  strong  organiza- 
tion called  the  collegium  aromatorioruTn^^  An  inscription 
proving  this,  has  been  discovered  at  Rome  and  cited  by 
Muratori. 

The  lords  of  the  land  were  often  too  dainty  to  eat  the 
common  products  we  have  enumerated  and  were  fond  of 
indulging  in  what  they  considered  the  nobler  fruits  of  the 
chase,  venatio.  Some  16  inscriptions  have  been  discov- 
ered portraying  different  phases  of  this. sport  and  its  pro- 
ducts. At  least  one  genuine  union  of  hunters  has  been 
found ;  the  collegium  venatorum  brought  out  by  Muratori, 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fortified  town  of  Corfinium  of 
the  PeHgni  and  not  far  from  Sulmo.  Doubtless  there  was 
game  in  abundance  at  iiie  time  those  huntedrs  were  there. 

It  would  certainly  be  interesting  to  know  more  than  an 
inscription  on  a  slab  of  stone  can  tell,  in  regard  to  the 

u  Orell.,  Inter.  Nos.  8,921,  4  302,  6,430. 

M  Cod.  TheodoHi.  Ub.  XVI.,  tit.  IV,  leg.  4. 

**  Moratori,  Thesaurtit  Veterum  Irucriplionvm,  511 ,  € 
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exact  object  of  tbese  hunters,  away  in  the  wilds  of  the  Ap- 
penines;  especially  as  they  might  have  been  runaway 
slaves  who,  under  the  protecting  shield  of  some  law  regu- 
lating bunting  fraternities,  carried  on  business  )iere.^1 
Another  inscription  cited  by  Orelli^  tinder  his  "  critical 
observations  of  Hagenbuch,  portrays  a  commune  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  persons,  some  of  whose  names  are 
given,  hunting,  apparently  for  other  than  live  game;  per- 
haps for  the  ores  of  copper.  It  is  credited  to  Cardinal! 
and  was  found  at  YeHtres.  A  still  more  singula^  one  i^ 
that  cited  by  Gxuter  and  found  at'Kaples.  Orelli  place^ 
it  in  his  lies  Scenica — scenes  in  nature.  Were  it  not  too 
long  we  would  give  its  rendering,  a^  it  speaks  of  wil^ 
animals  and  scenes.  Singularly  enough  its  words  vena- 
tione  passerum,  sparrow  hunting,  is  insi^tedi  op  by  the  great 
master  "  as  meaning  struthionum^  of  ostriches.  We  EnW 
that  the  venator  passerum  sometimes  applies  to  turbbt  fislji- 
ing ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think,  notwithstanding  thb 
great  respect  we  entertain  for  tlifs  expounder  of  abbfevj^ 
ations  and  hieroglyths  in  Ixis  practic^i3  m  iu'cliseology,  t}ia£ 
he  may  be  mistaken.  '  ?'    ^ 

Another  family  pr  union  of  hunters;  collegium  vmc^toriim 
is  giyen  by  Gruter,"  as  coming  from  Monsejic^'  wjiicil  is 
quoted  by  this  author  not  as  a  businesi^  upion  but  as  a 
family  because  the  words  famiUa  venaloriiz  pccur  upq^ 
the  stone.  Orelli,  however  calls  it  a  collegium  ip  Ips  ^i- 
dex  to  Arteaet  Opificia, 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  a  genuine  hunting  c^ub,  Qottesh 
turn  vefiatorum,  was  picked  up  at  Beaufort  in  JVipp^  ^. 
which  verifies  our  suspicion,  that  some  of  the  huiiter&* 
unions  were  escaped  daves  whoy  without  losing  their  or- 
gajiization  or  parting  company,  fled  to  the  far  distanj;  for- 
ests and  there  established  themselves  in  the  ne\y^  art  of  J^V^t- 
ing,  thus  maintaining  their  existence  in  the  wild^rn^ss. 
This  is  one  tbeory.  We  shall  presently  speak  of  apoiher. 
The  inscription  reads  rather  strangely.^'  There  waigi  a 
union  of  hunters  who  used  to  flght  wild  beasts  in  the  am- 
phitheatre, or  the  arena,  but  who  broke  away  0u:pugh 

1ft  Mur„  ThesanM.,  681,  2. 

M  OreU.,  No.  4,806. 

IT  Gruter,  Iruttr.  TUitts  Orbit  Rom.,  4S4.  ft. 

M  Gruter,  Inter.  Tot.  Orb.  331, 11. 

»»  Memoirei  PrUeiUii  a  VAcad.,  d.  b,  livre  n,  p.  299, 
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« 

conspiracy.  It  is  weU-known  that  gladiators  most  of  whom 
were  slaves  were  compelled  to  fight  and  kill  each  other  or 
fight  and  be  killed  by  wild  beasts  on  the  sands  of  the  am- 
phitheatre, enacting  scenes  of  the  most  terrible  and  bloody 
character  known  either  to  the  past  or  present  history  of 
the  human  race.  They  often  had  a  horror  and  sometimes, 
were  repeUed  by  their  own  conscientious  scruples,  against 
these  ghastly  scenes  enacted  in  presence  of  thousands  of 
spectators  shouting,  gloating  and  betting  on  their  bloody 
exercise  of  muscle  and  wit.  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
union  of  them  who,  apparently  in  good  faith,  had  formed 
a  conspiracy  to  escape  and  remain  together  in  the  frater- 
nal bond.  At  any  rate  this  }s  the  opinion  of  OreUi-Hen- 
zen.**  This  second  theory,  then,  although  somewhat  in 
contradiction  to  the  reading  of  the  inscription  quoted, 
siiggests  that  the  "  coUegium  venatorum  qui  ministerio  are- 
nano  fungunt/*  was  no  other  than  a  union  of  servants  of 
the  ring,  a  part  of  whose  duties,  in  addition  to  what  we 
have  mfentidnied,  was  to  undertake  long  journeys  officially 
in  queg);  of  the  wild  beasts  that  were  used  in  the  amphi- 
theatres, during  the  emperors.  iPhese  fierce  beasts  are 
known  to  have  been  sought,  and  highly  prized  by  the 
spectators  who  delighted  to  Tyitness  a  gladiator  fighting 
an  enraged  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  wolf  or  bear.  Beaufort  is 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Savoy  where  to  this  day, 
bears  of  a  large  size  give  the  farmers  and  herdsmen 
trouble.  Wolves  also  still  linger  among  the  great  forests 
of  the  inaccessible  mountain  slopes ;  and  although  we  are 
not  aware  of  panthers  or  tigers  or  any  of  the  largest  feUne 
animals  being  found  in  modem  Italy  or  France,  yet  they 
might  have  existed  there  in  ancient  times.  But  there 
was  game  enough  to  have  attracted  the  hunters  for  the 
^eat  games  of  Rome. 

'  The  archaeologists  have  found  as  many  as  five  inscrip- 
tions of  these  unions  of  the  arena.  On  one  of  them  is 
written  *  arenqe  gladiatqrium  purgandac^^-^A  union  of 
gladiators  who  dean  the  amphitheatre — giving  incontest- 
able evidence  of  a  union  of  amphitheatre  cleo-ners."  The 
unionists  were  not  fidayes.     Slaves  had  no  privileges. 

90  **  CoUegiam  Venatorum  Deensiam,  qui  ministerio  arenario  ftingent.  Bed.. 
Bx.  decreto  tkilnto  voto." 

21  Orell.,  Colhgia  Corpora  Sodalicia^  No.  7,209.  Inter.  LaL  Coll.,  Vol  HE,  p. 
456.     Of.  Uemoirts  PrUenU  a  V  Academic,  Vol.  2,  p.  399,  1»54. 
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They  were  freedmen,  and  those  we  mention  were  char- 
tered and  existed  according  to  law. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  special  object  of  the 
bunters,  their  general  object  was,  of  course,  to  supply  the 
table  of  those  who  could  pay,  with  the  delicacies  of  the 
chase.  The  unions  had  wagon  transports  to  the  stations 
in  the  forests,  communicating  with  the  cities.  The  diffi- 
culty of  taking  game  must  have  been  very  great,  consider- 
ing that  gunpowder  was  not  in  use.  Bows  and  arrows 
were  used  and  for  the  manufacture  of  such  implements 
they  had  unions  of  workingmen  making  devices  for  trap- 
ping, for  archery  and  harpooning.  There  being  a  great 
demand  for  them,  not  only  for  hunting  purposes  but  for 
war,  these  weapons  were  of  the  best  qrmlity;  and  archery 
w^on  a  high  station  in  ancient  times  as  an  accomplishment. 

In  the  great  system  of  victualing,  the  people  of  ancient 
Home  and  its  sdmost  innumerable  provin<nial  towns  and 
cities,  some  of  which  were  fully  as  aristocratical  and  fas- 
tidious as  the  Romans  themselves,  the  teamsters'  numer- 
ous associations  played  a  no  inconsiderable  r61e.  We  find 
numerous  evidences  in  the  inscriptions,  that  tbey  were  at 
one  time  organized.  There  were  the  ox  drivers  jumenta- 
rii,^  who  worked  at  the  port  of  Rome  conveying  grain,  oil, 
wine  and  other  conmiodities  to  the  storehouses  of  the 
weighers'  and  measurers*  association,  meiiaores  portuenses/* 

These  and  the  unions  of  muleteers,  ooU.  mvJionum  et  oai- 
nariorum  "  that  existed  everywhere  in  Rome  and  out  of 
it,  did  most  of  the  work  of  conveying  provisions  from  pro- 
ducers to  consumers  Perhaps,  in  making  this  remark  we 
are  exaggerating  somewhat  on  the  amount  of  work  ex- 
pected of  them.  Their  system  was  such  that  they  could 
have  performed  it  all ;  but  there  seems  never  to  have  been 
a  time  when  the  trade  unions  obtained  a  complete  control 
of  this  work.  The  large  class  of  capitalists^  were  in  con- 
stant competition  with  organized  labor  and  always  had  a 
large  force  of  mules  or  oxen  at  work.     Nor  must  it  be 

*>  One  wasfonncl  or  obseryed  by  Gnaratori,  Thesaur,  Inscr.  611, 3.  The  seoond 
by  Connegietur,  Norn.  Sat.  p.  219.  A  third  by  Cardinidi,  Iscriz.  VeUt,  p.  44,  found 
at  Veletri.  A  fourth,  that  at  Beaufort  and  a  fifth, prob.  at  Pisa  by  Marini.  xm. 
Q%om.  di  Piri,  p.  25. 

23  OrelL,  Iiuer.  Lot.  ColUctio,  No.  4,093.    Momm.  De  CoU.  et  SodaL  Rom.  p.  97, 

M  Gran,  de  Oassagn.,  Hitt.  des  Classes  Otwrih^.  p.  610,  Orat,  462, 1.  Orell.. 
CqU.  PubUca  et  Privata,  No.  7,184. 

a  Idem  No.  7,206,  coll.  mullonum  et  asinarioram. 
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understood  that  anything  like  all  the  work  of  any  kind^ 
wa8  a  great  length  of  time,  ever  p^ormed  by  the  unions 
alone.  The  competition  between  the  imions  and  the  epec- 
ulators  must  have  raged  with  activity  for  at  least  200 
years,  and  finally  the  hatred  of  the  speculating  oligarchy 
went  into  legislation. 

After  endless  turmoils,  among  which  the  unions,  cham- 
pioned by  Qodius,  not  only  restored  their  old  rights  of 
organizations  but  gained  many  more,  the  struggle  culmi- 
nated in  Geesar  suppressing  nearly  all  of  them.  But  the 
unionists  were  strong  and  influential  and  in  course  of  time, 
after  the  death  of  Cicero,  Caesar  and  other  enemies,  they 
reassumed  most  of  their  fallen  power.  >iothing  was  able 
to  grind  them  out  entirely. 

History  gives  ua  little  in  regard  to  the  methods  by 
which  the  armies  of  the  ever  victorious  Romans  were  sup- 
plied with  provisions.  If  there  is  any  mention  by  histor- 
ians of  a  union  or  association  of  sutlers  who  made  it  their 
business  to  supply  the  armies  stationed  upon  Roman  ter- 
ritory, we  have  failed  to  find  it.  There  are  inscriptions, 
however,  which  are  beginning  to  reveal  a  subject  pregnant 
of  importance  in  solving  misty  queries  regarding  the  phe- 
nomenal successes  of  Roman  arms.  We  have  already 
shown  that  from  the  end  of  Numa's  reign  the  Roman  ami- 
ies  were  supplied  with  arms  in  a  great  degree  by  the 
unions  of  armorers. 

It  is  here  relevant  to  prove,  if  possible,  that  they  were 
also  supplied  by  them  with  provisions.  For  at  least  600 
years  the  armies  used  union  made  wagons,  union  made 
swords,  union  made  javehns,  bows  and  arrows,  helmets 
and  shields,  wore  union  made  shoes,  trowsers,  hats  and 
coats,  and  tore  down  the  walls  and  battlements  of  their 
enemies  with  union  made  catapults  and  battering  rams. 
Did  they  not  eat  union  made  bread,  union  cured  meat  and 
drink  the  deHcious  wines  and  beverages  prepared  by  the 
organized  victualers?  True,  when  far  away  in  their  for- 
eign conquests  the  Roman  soldiers  depended  much  upon 
the  pillage  and  plunder  of  their  unfortunate  victims;  but 
at  home,  when  the  armies  were  at  quarters  this  question 
sharply  applies.  The  student  of  sociology  is  particularly 
interested  in  this  subject,  because  this  matter  of  union 
labor  in  supplying  the  legions  goes  far  in  settling  the  long 
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mooted  problem  hanging  over  the  deelitie  and  ffiJl  of 
Home. 

Borne  prospered  in  peace  and  in  arms,  tbi  til  the  glut  of 
conquest  changed  her  statesmen  from  the  wise  toleratiee 
of  Numa  and  Servius  Tullius  to  the  rapacious  slave-hold- 
ing policy  which  sought  to  destroy  the  unions  that  made 
possible  her  unparalleled  succes&  But  when  gorged  wiUi 
enormous  wealth,  she  lost  her  manhood  and  swine-like  fell 
upon  and  devoured  her  own  nursUngs  and  friends.  The 
sin  struck  back  upon  herself  Uke  the  fangs  of  the  tortured 
orotalus  and  poisoned  her  own  blood  with  a  reacting 
plague  of  ingratitude  and  pollution. 

The  stones  have  already  revealed  to  us  that  there  existed 
unions  of  victualers  who  made  a  business  of  supplying  the 
armies.  They  were  called  collegia  castrensiariorum,^  sut- 
lers. We  are  not  informed  of  the  exact  relation  they  had 
with  the  armies;  whether  like  our  sutlers  they  hung 
around  ihe  flanks  and  peddled  with  the  soldiers,  or 
whether  they  supplied  the  armies  by  contract  with  the 
senate  or  consular  generals. 

In  addition  to  the  unions  already  mentioned  we  find 
that  the  cooks  and  waiters  also  had  their  oi^ganization  of 
.  self-help.  They  may  all  be  classed  as  one  family  or  com- 
mune, although  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  cooks  and  the 
waiters  were  apart.  In  the  inscriptions  there  JEire  three 
unions  of  cooks;  one  a  coUegi\M  coctorum^^  who  took 
charge  of  the  stately  business  of  cookery  in  the  palace  of 
Augustus  CaBsar,  at  Rome.  Another  is  mentioned  on  the 
slab  as  cociis,'^  a  cook  which  was  found  at  Rome  and  is 
cited  by  Marini,^  and  the  third  also  speaks  of  a  man  who 
was  an  Alban  cook,  evidently  president  of  the  society.  It 
was  found  on  the  cite  of  the  ancient  city  of  Alba. 

Mommsen cites  the  coUegiumpraegtistatorurn^ meriiiojied 
by  GrUter  as  a  genuine  trade  union  of  waiters,  who,  as 
this  designation  implies,  were  foretasters  as  well  as  wait- 
ers. The  rich  in  Rome  were  ever  beset  with  fears  of  b^- 
ing  poisoned.    They  were  obliged  to  have  their  food  tasted 

56  See  Bttcher,  Aufstdaide  der  Unfreian  ArheUer,  pp.  a-16.    Oeldoligarkie,  Paa- 
peritmna,  Sklaventhum. 

57  Orell.,  Nos.  7,189,  6,844  and  elsewhere.    AJso  Grnter,  IntariptUmM  ArUiqutB 
ToHtu  Orbit  Bomanorvm^  649,  6,  and  several  others. 

88  Cardinal!,  DipU  410.  »  Marini,  At»,  %  p.  610. 

29  Romanelli,  Topog.  I,  8,  p.  218.  n  Grat.,  Inter.  Anliqu,^  681, 18» 

so  Momm.,  De,  CoU.  et  Soddl.  Rom.,  p.  78,  note  26. 
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<^i  i>7  ^e  Waiter  in  their  pregehce.  li  the  waiter  ate  it 
'^tk  impunity  they  niBed  havia  no  feai^.  The  waiters  be- 
ing in  cohstaiit  comiutinicatioii  with  th^  cooks  were  sup- 
posed to  Imow  all  the  dangierous  design^  that  might  orig;i- 
nate  ampng  th^  kitckeh  people,  to  be  consummated  in  the 
dining  rooms ;  iahd  were  thus  held  responsible  for  the 
honesty  of  both  themselves  and  the  cooks*  They  were 
required  to  taste  the  niilk  they  served  to  the  gentry  direct 
from  the  jugs  or  potd,  ampullae  of  the  milk  men,  or  the 
coUegium  lacticariorum  a  milfeinan*s  union  mentioned  by 
Mommsen"  as  a  corpus  or  labor  union.  This  interlinking 
of  many  trades,  whose  sympathies  and  conllot  sometimes 
fitted  them  for  carrying  out  cunningly  concocted  plots 
with  the  waiter  thus  became  practically  a  sort  of  key  to 
the  treachery.  Even  the  manufacturers  of  these  milk  jars 
had  unions,  one  of  which,  in  the  collection  of  Gruter  was 
found  inscribed  on  a  slab  of  slate  or  stone  discovered 
at  Narbonne." 

A  stone  has  been  dug  up  bearing  the  inscription  college 
ium  vaaulariorum.  It  exhibits  the  rehcs  of  a  union  of 
manufacturers  of  cooking  utensils.  liJost  of  their  produc- 
tions were  of  copper  or  bronze.  The  vaacula  were  of  vari- 
ous shapes;  spiti9,  ladles,  cups,  bowls,  soupspoons  and 
many  other  implements  of  cookery.  Hammer  work  with 
the  ancient  artisans  was  a  fine  art.  Sometimes  the  best 
workmen,  if  not  slaves,  had  organizations,  which  were 
called  the  mallecUores,  hammerers  and  are  mentioned  by 
Orelli  as  inscribed  on  a  stone.** 

There  also  were  the  basket  makers^  unions  the  products 
of  whom,  sportulse,  figure  in  the  decree  of  laws  governing 
sacred  unions  as  found  in  the  Roman  temple  of  Barber- 
inis  and  given  in  full  by  Orelli  in  'No,  2,417  of  his  great 
collection,  which  is  in  itself  a  curiosity.  Other  dishes 
used  by  tiie  cooks  were  two-eared  fiagons  or  fiasks  for 
wine  and  other  liquors,  amphorae,  besides  a  number  of 
others,  for  nearly  all  of  which  we  have  proof  of  unions  hav- 
ing existed,  who  conducted  their  manufacture. 

Finally  the  tHcliniarchs  or  stewards  who  had  the  su- 
preme charge  of  kitchen  and  dining  room.    Their  name 

n  Grater,  Interiptiones  ToHut  Orbit  Bomanorum,  643. 10. 
a<  Orell  ,  Intbriptionum  Latinorum  Collectio,  No.  8,229. 
ts  Fabrett,  p.  724.  443. 
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was  derived  from  the  celebrated  triclinium  or  diniiig-coucb 
of  the  ancients.  It  was  a  seat^  generally  cushioned,  which 
extended  around  three  sides  of  the  table,  upon  which 
people  did  not  sit,  but  reclined — a  practice  so  demonstra- 
tive of  exuberant  luxury,  if  not  of  lasciviousness  that  it 
was  abolished  as  one  of  the  abominations  by  the  Chris- 
tians and  seems  to  have  completely  disappeared  from  the 
earth.  There  is  extant  at  least  one  monument  giving  clear 
evidence  of  a  society  of  this  kind,  called  in  tiie  inscrip- 
tion "  tricliniarum  socii.  It  is  in  the  museum  of  Kome  and 
bears  a  very  queer,  unpolished  style  of  Latin. 

M  Fabett,  449,  ft. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

INDUSTRIAL  COMMUNES 

AMUSEMENTS  OF  OIJ>.    UNIONS  OF  PLAYERS. 

The  CoiiLkou  Soanicorcm — Unions  of  Mimica — Horrible  Mimic 
Performances  in  Sicily — Bloody  Origin  of  Wakes — TJniona 
of  Dancers,  Trumpeters,  Bagpipers,  and  Hornblawers — Tl  i- 
Flate-Playeia — Boman  Games — Unions  of  C  ircus  Perfoimei  s 
— Ot  Gladiators — Of  Actora— Murdering  Eobusl  Wresiici- 
for  Holiday  Pastimes — Unions  of  Fortune-tellers — Proofe  in 
tbe  Inscriptions — Ferouious  Gladiatorial  Scenes  between  tbe 
Workiugmen  and  Tigers,  Lions,  Bears,  and  Other  Wild  Beasts 
made  compulsory  by  Roman  Law. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  are  known  to  have  given  at  Etn 
early  period  maoh  attention  to  Etmofiemente,  in  -which  it 
appears  there  was  a  larger  admixture  of  the  lowly,  with 
the  noble  class  than  occurred  in  other  pursuits.    The 
theatre  with  the  Greeks,  was  quite  a  democratic  affair. 
The  earliest  theatres  were  rude ;  bat  during  the  heroic 
ages  immense  buildings  were  constructed.    That  of  Me- 
gapolis  in  Arcadia  was  of  gigantic  size.    Their  size  was 
Buch  that  roofs  were  out  of  the  question,  and  people  sat 
on  stone  Beats  for  from  four  to  eight  hours  in  daytime 
exposed  to  sun  andrain,  during  the  performances,  "  ' 
ing  to,  and  bound  up  in  enthusiastio  delight  over  tl 
mitable  eallies  of  Aristophanes  in  the  "Babylonians," 
ing  tbe  tyrant  Cleon,  or  thrilled  by  the  Bubhme  gra 
of  trE^edy   and  mimic  of  Sophocles  and  Euripii 
Athens.    Someof  thegreat  theatres  were  capable  o 
ing  60,000  spectators.    The  great  theatre  at  Ephesi 
660  feet  in  diameter  and  one  In  Syracuse  140  fee' 
immense  wooden  theatre,  built  by  Seaurus  at  Ro 
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years  before  Christ,  and  at  the  moment  when  intoleranoe 
to  the  labor  unions  and  profligacy  among  the  grandees 
were  beginning  to  crumble  the  proud  Romans  into  de- 
moralization and  decay,  was  capable  of  accommodating 
80,000  people. 

We  find  no  fewer  than  six  genuine  trade  unions;  called, 
on  the  stones,  collegia  scaenicorum}  They  are  coeval  with 
the  age  of  the  Roman  theatres.  Their  members  of  coursCi 
fared  better  than  the  gladiators,'  another  class  who  con- 
tributed to  the  Roman  pastimes ;  but  they  were  hard- 
worked  people  and  all  belonged  to  the  proletaries. 

We  shall  bring  to  view  as  illustrative  of  our  object^ 
principally  the  Roman  life  in  this  section  of  the  ancient 
trade  imions,  not  because  we  are  wanting  of  archeeologi- 
cal  specimens ;  for  there  are  very  many  profoundly  in- 
teresting relics  of  the  life  of  ancient  labor  now  being  dis- 
covered among  the  ruins  of  the  Greeks.  Renan,  Weseher, 
Foucart  and  Bockh  have  eloquently  told  the  story  and 
the  solemn  silence  of  crumbling  marbles,  like  skeletons 
seem  to  be  speaking  in  incoherent  phrase  of  a  day  when 
the  whole  Greek  world  was  ablaze  with  labor  communes, 
whose  secrecy  was  suggestive  of  a  smouldering  social 
volcano.  But  if  we  gave  them  all  it  would  m&e  this 
work  tediously  voluminous.  Besides,  the  inscriptions  in 
the  Latin  tongue  seem  to  bring  the  matter  under  inves- 
tigation more  conspicuously  before  us,  not  only  because 
they  are  topographically  less  remote  but  because  the  Ian- 
gauge  in  which  Ihey  come  to  us  is  smoother  and  more  in- 
telligible to  the  readers  of  the  western  world. 

In  the  Wiener  Jahrbuch  for  1829  there  appeared  a  de- 
ciphering of  an  inscription  on  a  plate  of  bronze  containing 
an  epitaph  of  the  president  of  a  union  of  mimic  actors. 
It  is  written  in  the  second  person.  He  had  lived  to  be 
nearly  a  hundred  years  old ;  had  never  aspired  above  his 
fellows  and  had  died  bidding  them  farewell.  It  is  in  the 
Museum  at  Pesth.  Several  others  have  been  found  in 
Austrian  territory.    Orelli*  describes  several  anaglyphs 

1  One  found  at  Wasserstadt,  Aqucemrum,  a  suburb  of  Buda,  by  Labus  and 
pttblished  at  Milan,  1827  reads:  "  Oenio  CoUegio  SceenlariorUm  Felan,  Seoundoa. 
Monitor  Decreto  Decurionum. 

s  Chapter  xii.,  Spartactu,  init. 

*  Orftlli,  Inseripttonum  LcUinorum  OolUctio,  in  his  CfoUegia  Corpora,  SodaUeia 
No.  7,183.    Vol.  Ill,  Henzen. 
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ift  stone  and  metal  eoiaposition,  which  have  withstood  the 
erosioiiB  of  nature  fully  2,000  years.  In  the  Res  Scaenica 
and  Ludi,  one  is  quoted  from  Muratori/  bearing  uncer- 
tain evidence  that  it  was  a  union  of  histrionic  artists.  It 
was  from  PrsBneste.  Two  remarkable  tablets  bearing 
record  of  the  year  112  A.  D.  are  noted  by  Ooriiis/  They 
were  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Florence,  and  unless 
recently  removed,  are  there  stilL  Upon  these  slabs  are 
inscribed  the  names  of  soldiers  of  the  seven  lioman  co- 
horts, of  the  praetorian  force  of  Misenum  ever  on  the  alert 
conducting  i^e  scenic  plays.  Claudius  Gnorimus  is  be- 
ing made  an  aedile  or  superintendent  of  pubUc  works  by 
the  battalion;  plays  are  going  on  by  the  acting  comrades 
with  their  buffoons.  Among  all  these  are  to  be  observed : 
1st.  l^he  head  mimic  actor;  2d.  The. mimic  Greek  lead- 
ers; dd.  The  clowns;  4th.  The  Greek  clowns ;  5th.  The 
Greek  actors ;  6th.  The  jesting  dandies;  7th.  A  working- 
man.  All  the  names  of  the  soldiers  are  given  in  the  vo- 
cative case.  Consequently  the  inscription  is  too  long  to 
be  given  entire  in  any  work  which  we  have  seen.  It 
portrays  the  kind  of  nulitary  theatrical  scene  which  used 
to  be  enacted  200  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  or  about  1,700  years  ago  and  of  course,  much 
earlier.*  Another  inscription  appears  among  the  Res 
Scaenica  in  Orelli's  catalogue  which  still  more  clearly  rep- 
resents a  mutually  protective  union  of  actors.  It  was 
found  at  the  French  city  of  Vienne,  a  few  miles  from  Ly- 
ons, on  the  Bhone,  by  Millin.'^  It  is  also  very  ancient 
and  shows  that  in  that  far  off  country  of  the  Allobroges 
there  was  a  great  population  long  before  Caesar's  inva- 
sion. ' 
Although  we  are  endeavoring  to  give  the  facts  consec- 

^Mnratori,  Thetaiur.,  659, 1;  Grater, /twcr.  Tot.  Orb.  Bom.,  880,  3« 
•  Gf.  Etnuean  Inscr.^  I,  p.  126  and  11,  p.  447  and  Mar.,  S86-887, 

6  Consult  Orellias,  In$eripti(mum  Latinarum  Colleetio,  No.  2,608.  Mnratori, 
Tke$aur,  886-7.  Gorins  Etr. ,  I.  p,  128.  "  Memorabiles  sunt  tabulae  annl  p.  Chr. 
212,  duae  a  Gorio  Etr.  1.  p.  126  (2,447).  et  Mnr.  886  et  887  editae,  Florentiae  nunc 
adsertae,  In  qulbus  referuntur  nomlna  militum  ex  Cohortibus  VII.  Vigilam  et 
Classis  praetoriae  Ifisenatls,  qui  Ludos  soenicos  egerunt,  quum  Claudius  Gnori- 
mus aecUlis  factus  esset  a  vezmatione,  ludosque  ederet, '  agentibus  oommllitonl- 
bus  cum  suis  acroamatibus.'  In  his  notandi:  1.  Arcbimimus.  2.  Archimimi 
Graeci.  3.  Stupidi.  4  Stupidi  Graeci.  6.  Scaenici  Graeci.  6.  Scurra.  7.  Oper- 
arius.  Omnia  militum  nomina  yocativo  efferantur,"  For  more  on  the  vexillvm^ 
red  flag,  and  vesrtllaUo,  consult  oar  chapter  on  the  ancient  red  flag  of  the  work- 
ingman. 

7  Voya4fe,  3,  p.  21. 
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utiyely,  we  shall  here  be  compelled,  for  want  of  data,  to 
mention  in  an  anacoluthical  manner,  somd  of  the  m^ 
interesting  of  these  unions  known  to  have  existed  coeval 
with  tho6e  times,  or  approximately  so. 

The  commtmiones  mmwrum,  one  of  which*  was  dis- 
covered in  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  Bovillerms,  and  others 
in  great  numbers  in  Greece*  and  elsewh^e,  were  unions 
of  mimic  actors.  They  constituted  an  order  by  ib»m- 
selves.  It  appears  that  they  marched  around  in  the  cities 
and  took  from  their  friends  and  the  public  whatever  gifts 
were  offered.  We  mention  these  data  to  exhibit  to  oilr 
readers  the  coUossal  scale  on  which  amusements  were 
conducted,  that  the  mind  may  be  prepared  to  compre- 
hend the  vast  amount  of  labor  of  the  lowly,  which  the  evo- 
lutions of  this  business  entailed. 

Following  up  our  scheme  of  inquiry  into  the  dark  chasms 
and  gaps  of  history,  from  a  standpoint  of  sociological-i^- 
vestigation,  our  point  of  intensest  interest  is  the  question 
whetJ^er  these  purvey(»rs  of  pastimes  were  orgiinized.  Of 
this  there  is  abundance  of  evidence  in  the  inscriptions. 
In  the  catalogue  of  the  archaeologist  Orelli,  there  appear 
no  less  than  12  tolerably  well  preserved  slabs  which  show 
not  less  than  a  hundred  unions  I 

At  Rome  there  is  an  inscription,  much  broken  and  de- 
faced by  time  and  neglect,^**  which  bears  positive  proof 
that  the  theatre  players  were  not  only  organized  but  that 
they,  like  the  gladiators  belonged  to  the  plebeian  stock. 
Caput  YL,  of  Orelli's  work,  headed  Ludi^  Res  Scaenica  et 
cet,  has  no  less  than  116  inscriptions,  a  large  number 
of  which  are  seen  at  a  glance  to  be  either  genuine  unions 
or  corporate  communes.  But  as  some  of  these  unions 
were  tiiose  of  gladiators,  we  reserve  their  description  for 
that  more  tragical  and  brutal  class  of  amusement. 

A  very  remarkable  mimic  performance  for  enjoyment 
was  once  in  vogue  during  the  insurrection  of  the  Sicilian 
slaves  B.  0.  143-134  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  in  addition  to  accredited  kings  and  tyrants  of  Sicily 
there  once  reigned  a  king  of  the  slaves.    The  extraordi- 

8  Orell.,  Imcr.,  No.  2,625,  also  Nob.  4,094, 4,101. 

•  Mommsen,  De  ColkgiU  et  Sodalidu  Somanorum,  p.  88.  "  Goxamunla  mlm- 
omm  Bomanonixn,  et  in  nomine  et  in  institntiB  rd  Koiva  twf  wtpi  roy  Atoyva-OK 
T«xviruv  referent,  qnsB  apud  Qrescos  ampla  et  plarima  faeront."  Idem,  note  6, 
"  Commonia  Iffimoriun  malta  inveninntnr,"  eio.,  etc. 

10  Orell.,  No.  2,619;  Marlni,  Atti.  2,  p.  488. 
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nary  history  of  Mng  Eunus  is  so  interesting  and  so  re- 
jd^^ete  with  passages  which  enlighten  the  studiBnt  of  so- 
ciology on  points  that  we  have  reserved  for  it  a  separate 
chapter  aa  a  special  illustration  of  our  theme."  It  is 
enough  here  to  bring  forward  the  episode  alluded  to  iii 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  in  ancient  times  theatrical  per- 
formances were  sometimes  conducted  in  presence  of  ene- 
mies whereby  to  tantalize  and  to  wreak  revenge.  The 
Sicilian  capitalists,  landlords  and  slaveholdeis  had  for  a 
long  time  been  growing  niggardly  and  cruel.  It  was  a 
Cdmmon  thing  for  a  slave  master  owning  fiom  500  to 
1,000  slaves,  to  call  their  poor  little  children  to[;.iher 
precisely  as  the  herder  caUs  his  swine^  and  feed  them 
nuts,  poids  and  dried  figs  "  because  the  helpiless,  enslaved 
and  horribly  cruelized  beings  were  considered  no  better 
than  hogS.  One  PoUas,  an  enormously  wealthy  Agrigeu- 
iine  not  only  thus  abused  his  slaves  but  often  whipped 
large  numbers  of  them  at  the  post  at  night,  to  prepare 
them  for  obedience  the  following  day.  Damophilus,  who 
owned  500  slaves  at  Enna  in  Sicily,  was  another  extremely 
rich  planter.  He  starved  his  human  chattels,  while  at 
the  same  time  driving  them  beyond  their  powers.  One 
day  several  of  them  ventured  to  ask  him  for  more  cloth- 
ing ;  for  the  place  is  many  feet  above  the  sea  and  chilly 
during  Some  seasons  of  the  year.  Their  supplication 
though  given  in  a  respectful  manner  was  treated  not 
only  with  refusal  but  with  a  severe  castigation.  His  wife, 
ttegaUis,  was,  if  possible,  the  most  heartless  and  brutal  of 
the  two.  She,  with  her  own  hand  stabbed  and  whipped 
io  death  several  of  her  female  slaves,  lirst  torturing  them 
Inth  her  knife  and  her  stiletto  or  needle."  Unable  to  en- 
dure their  inhuman  tortures  the  infuriated  slaves  sud- 
denly arose  in  rebellion  and  atizing  their  tormentors 
murdered  them  in  great  numbers.  Damophilus  was  blud- 
geoned in  the  theatre  of  Enna  in  presence  of  his  wife, 
Megallis.  A  council  was  held'  on  her  case,  before  her 
liui^and's  dead  body,  in  the  theatre.    Our  authority  does 

11  See  Chap.  vn.    An  aeconnt  of  the  Ifimio  plays  at  the  sieges,  pp.  2S9-280. 

i>  See  Dr.  Bttcher,  A^diiMdt  der  UnfreHm.  ArbeUer^  p.  6S>64p  quoting  StoWeos 
4d  t*tor<ia»t  LXIL  i8.  We  have  also  in  many  places  given  quotations  prorlng 
tli^  by  other  authors.    See  index.  Food  of  the  /Slxoe»  and  Frtidmen. 

VGonsnlt  ehapter  Ix  On  Banns,  and  the  first  Sicilian  war,  where  quota* 
(t<jjift  etplaixkiiig  oiese  1>ratalitie8,  taken  f^om  th<e  fragments  of  Diodorus,  are 
glren,  together  wiUi  excerpts  from  Biicher  and  otli«rs. 
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not  establish  that  the  mimic  performance  was  gone 
through  with  during  the  wild  gloatings  of  that  bloody 
night ;  but  no  doubt  the  tables  were  turned  upon  the 
trembling  millionaires  who  before  were  wont  to  shout 
with  almost  equal  savagery  at  the  mutual  murder  of  their 
myrmidons  acting  as  their  slaves.  The  result  of  the  trial 
of  Megallis,  was  her  condemnation  and  sentence  to  death. 
She  was  dragged  to  a^  rock  and  plunged  headlong  into 
the  hideous  abyss  by  the  women  themselves.  Their 
daughter,  a  tender  girl  who  had  many  tunes  remonstrated 
against  her  mother's  cruelty,  was  treated  with  respectful 
courtesy,  guarded  f^-om  danger  and  imder  escort  sent  to 
a  place  of  safety.  This  uprising  lasted  10  years ;  duiing 
whicli  time  many  places  w;ere  captured  by  siege..  The 
slaves  who,  according  to  history,"  at  length  arose  to  the 
number  of  200,000  in  Sicily,  inaugurated  the  system  of 
holding  histrionic  mimes  composed  in  their  own  rude 
vehicles  of  thought  and  represented  by  performers  who 
could  best  reproduce,  in  presence  of  tiieir  preyious  tor- 
mentors, scenes  which  they  and  iiieir  children  had  suf- 
fered when  they  were  chattels.  In  this  manner,  they 
doubtless  wreaked  a  rude  and  gloating  satisfaction  too 
malignant  for  true  huinanity,  but  certainly  not  surpris- 
ing, considering  their  former  misery." 

Spartacus,  the  celebrated  gladiator,  after  the  battle  of 
Ficenum,  when  he  held  in  his  hands  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Boman  army  as  prisoners  of  war,  although  a 
humane  and  kind-hearted  general,  delighted  his  soldiers 
by  compelling  those  proud  and  high-bom  gentiles  to  re- 
enact  upon  the  field  of  battle  and  in  honor  of  the  manes 
of  Crixus  their  fallen  hero,  the  same  gladiatorial  scenes 
which  he  and  his  comrades  when  slaves,  were  destined 
to  perform  on  the  arena.  In  the  captive's  hand  was  put 
the  gladium  and  in  the  humiliating  garb  of  an  ergastular' 
iu8,  or  convict,  condemned  to  fight  in  the  mock  amphi- 
theatre and  for  his  audience  the  vast  army  of  victorious 
rebel  slaves  and  gladiators,  many  a  haughty  Roman  knight 
with  his  unspeakable  contempt  for  the  very  condition  of 

14  For  all  known  particulars  ot  this  grMt  servile  war,  see  Biicher,  Au^iMiM 
der  Unfreien  Arbeiter. 

16  Bttcher,  Aufit,  S.  66-67.    Diod.  XXXIV.,  firag.  84.    Ltlders,  DU  DionuHdimt 
KUnstler,  pp.  106-181,  where  are  explained  the  numerous  theatrical  habits  to  whidllL 
he  Qreek  artisans  were  addicted. 
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slavery,  was  forced  to  make  the  runs  and  re-enact  the 
bloody  work  it  had  been  the  now  victorious  rebels'  own 
undignified  misfortune  to  perform  upon  the  Roman  sands. 
Surely,  the  knights  of  Lentulus,  Pophcola  and  the  other 
captured  soldiers  could  now  have  a  practical  insight  into 
the  causes  of  the  great  insurrection,  when,  under  sting- 
ing urgents  of  their  mock  scholae  praeceptores,  they 
Eunched  each  other,  to  the  music  of  jeer  and  of  derision 
:om  70,000  vengeance-wreaking  infuriates ! 

Wakes  "  held  over  the  deceased  bodies  of  friends  are 
not  of  Christian  origin  but  of  a  much  higher  Pagan  an- 
tiquity. Again,  where  history  ja  silent,  the  inscriptions 
— ^those  whispering  chroniclers  like  grinning  skeletons 
of  the  murdered — survive  to  lisp  their  testimony  be- 
fore our  courts  of  science.  This  subject  of  the  origin  and 
practice  of  holding  wakes,  supposed  by  some  to  belong 
to  the  (.christianized  races,  is  really  to  be  sought  among 
the  stones  which  teU  the  savage  tales  of  haughty  masters' 
funeral  feasts  whereat  poor  workingmen  were  forced  to 
fight  as  gladiators ;  and  when  they  fell  by  mutually  inflicted 
gashes,  were  buried  beside  the  great  dead  hero  with  the 
object  of  remaining  guard  to  him  as  they  had  done  in  life. 
This  is  the  true  origin  of  wakes.  They  were  originall}', 
extremely  bloody^  and  should  be  classed  among  other 
specimens  of  moribund  or  fading  heathen  customs,  thafc 
are  gradually  disappearing  from  the  eartL 

Scholars  reading  the  Latin  classics,  are  sometimes  puz- 
zled to  comprehend  the  reason  why  Cicero,  Suetonius, 
Floras  and  the  rest,  so  unexceptionally  speak  of  the  dan- 
cer, saltator;  the  female  dancer,  saltatrixy  and  the  little  girl 
dancer,  saltatricula,  with  a  species  of  contumely.  Of 
everythiDg  not  human,  however  humble,  they  could  speak 
in  praise.  Their  favorite  horses,  dogs,  cats,  even  cows 
could  earn  a  good  word  and  a  caress;  and  all  things  ger- 
main  to  their  household  were  worthy  of  a  feeling  thought. 
But  it  is  a  seemingly  strange  fact  that  dancers  who  worked 
so  hard  to  amuse  the  ancients,  get  only  a  reproachful 
mention. 

Among  amusements  it  may  be  best  to  class  the  various 
kinds  of  musical  instrument  players.  There  was  a  regular 
union  of  the  trumpeters,  aenatares"      Another  sort  of 

10  FriedlSnder,  DarstcUungen  aus  der  SiiUnge»chichte  Bom.  II,  16. 
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trumpeter  waa  the  buccinator^  who  played  the  shepherd's 
horn  which  had  a  long  range  of  sound."  These  trumpet- 
ers also  accompanied  the  army«  Usually  the  horns  were 
crooked.  Mommsen  who  has  worked  out  the  evidences 
in  regard  to  the  Boman  arrangement  of  centurians,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  mihtary  notions  which  distributed  the 
trade  unions  into  squads  of  tens  and  hundreds,  thinks  that 
another  trumpeter,  the  lUicen  **  also  had  his  union,  prob- 
ably a  mutually  protective  association  like  the  musicians' 
unions  of  the  present  time.  The  liticenea,  were  clarion 
blowers  and  their  music  was  shrill  and  exciting.  Still  an- 
other kind  of  trumpeters  were  the  tvhicenes^  who  are  like- 
wise known  to  have  been  an  organized  profession  or  trade. 
They  played  the  tuba.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
a  separate  society  was  necessary  for  each  instrument.  If 
there  were  a  number  of  different  instruments  in  each, 
corresponding  to  a  band  of  music  organized  for  self-sup- 
port, as  in  our  times,  it  would  not  appear  remarkable. 

The  union  of  acabillarii  "  does  not  appear  so  inconsist- 
ent ;  since  the  ancient  scabdlium  was  an  awkward  instru- 
ment played  upon  by  the  feet,  while  very  probably  the 
hands  were  also  employed  thrumming  another  instrument 
whose  harmonies  combined,  made  a  band  of  themselves. 
The  bagpipe  is  known  to  be  an  ancient  instrument — ^so  old 
that  its  invention  is  ascribed  to  a  god  of  the  mythical  an- 
tiquity. Whether  the  old  tibia  utricularis  was  the  identi- 
cal bagpipe  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  is  a  question;  but 
judging  from  the  derivation  of  the  word  there  is  a  strong 
reason  to  suppose  that  no  great  change  has  taken  place  in 
its  construction.  The  bagpipers  had  an  association  called 
the  collegiv/m  utricularium^  and  there  are  several  inscrip- 
tions to  that  effect  In  addition  to  the  one  found  by  Do- 
nati,  we  have  one  described  in  Gruter's  collection  and  cat- 
alogued by  OreUi."  It  was  found  at  Lyons.  It  is  some- 
thing hke  an  epitaph  and  the  work  bears  the  marks  of 
h  iving  been  dedicated  to  the  name  of  the  president,  mag- 

^'  Of  this  w6  have  aasnrance  in  the  work  of  Orater,  IrucripUonet  TcUui  OrM 
Lcm  narumt  No.  261, 4;  a  nuurble  slab  i^Ting  anmistakable  evidence. 

I  Idem,  1,116,  4.  19  Orell.,  Inscr.,  No.  4,105. 

s  Idem,  Nofi.  2,448  and  1,808  botb  were  collegia  or  anions. 

•  Orell.  Irucr.  4.117 ;  2,648. 

*•■  Orell.,  Nos.  4,110,  4,120,  4.121,  aU  were  unions,  also  Donati,  2,  p.  470.  9, 
cites  a  stone  found  at  CabeUi,  wnich  has  merited  considerable  comment.  The 
inscription  registers  a  genuine  union. 

s<  OreU.,  Imcr.  LaL  Coll.  No.  4,244.    Nos.  0,208  and  6,808  are  also  unions. 
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ister,  of  the  org^anization ;  although,  in  this  case  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  usual  word  collegium  or  corpus. 

The  comicen  or  horn  player  was  another  musician  **  who 
is  found  mentioned  on  the  same  inarble  with  a  liticen  at 
Rome.  But  the  music  of  the  horn  blowers  and  that  of  the 
clarion  players  was  so  similar  that  it  may,  in  this  case,  be 
a  confusion  of  the  two  in  one. 

The  flute  players  deserve  a  more  particular  mention. 
Among  the  Romans  they  wore  called  tibicenea,  and  among 
the  Greeks  atUetrides,  In  yery  remote  antiquity  the  latter 
existed  at  Athens  and  other  cities  of  Attica*  They  were 
poor  girls  of  lowly  origin  who  went  about  playing  their 
flutes  and  earning  here  and  there  a  little  coin,  sufficient 
to  keep  them  from  suffering.  Some  of  them  were  very 
beautiful;  and  as  this  natural  accomplishment  was  some- 
times more  charming  even  than  their  music,  there  goes  up 
a.  charge  against  their  character."  It  is  now  known  that 
these  flute  players  werrforganized  in  a  trade  union  or  some^ 
kind  of  a  labor  federation.  In  order  to  <iarry  on  their ' 
business  they  were  required  to  pay  a  small  tax  to  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  license,  which  tax  was  collected  by  the  tjec- 
tigalarii  as  stated  in  our  chapter  on  the  customs  collect- 
ors. This  was  another  union  whose  members  were  re- 
quired by  the  state  to  collect  the  last  denarius,  even  if 
they  had  to  torture,  imprison  or  sell  the  poor,  impecuni- 
ous creatures  as  slaves.  It  may  therefore  have  happened 
that  a  beautiful  auletrid,  before  surrendering  her  life  as  a 
slave  and  legalized  concubine  of  the  wealthy  Roman  or 
Athenian  who  bought  her  at  the  shambles,  would  some- 
times procure  the  inveterate  tax  money  by  accepting  the 
best  available  offers  which  promised  life  and  liberty. 

At  Rome  a  genuine  flute  players'  union,  collegium  tibim 
cenum  Romanorum  existed*  during  the  emperors  which 
was  shielded  from  the  repressive  laws  against  organiza- 
tion by  being  a  sacred  commune.  Probably  the  girls 
played  sacred  music  on  occasions."  That'  there  were 
male  members  in  this  commune  is  certain.  The  wording 
of  the  inscription  shows  this  one  name  taking*  the  mascu- 
hne  termination.    There  were  also  at  Athens  and  the  Pi- 

M  Idem,  No.  4406. 

tB  Cf.  Sanger's  HitUny  0/ ProtUtuiion,  ohap.  Ill,  p.  M. 

••  Beines,  pp.  184-167. 

n  "  Qui  sacris  publicis  praesto  suut "    Orell.,  Inter.  No.  I33 . 
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rseos  many  of  the  aulitrides  or  Greek  flutists  who  lived 
Duder  protection  of  their  gallant  unions.  A  study  of  the 
excellent  work  of  Ghul  and  Konor  "  will  afford  the  reader 
much  additional  knowledge  upon  the  subject  of  ancient 
music. 

The  great  ludi  cercenses  which,  although  in  point  of  his- 
tory, treatment  of  performers  and  other  features,  were 
very  different  from  the  gladiatorial  style  of  amusement, 
so  resemble  these  latter  in  many  other  respects  that  it 
seems  consistent  to  treat  of  them  as  belonging  to  one 
variety.  The  Roman  circus  was  not  the  only  institution 
of  its  kind.  There  was  evidently  a  circus  at  Lyons.  An 
inscription  mentioning  a  union  of  players,  speaks  of  the 
right  of  organization  at  Lyons,  for  all  who  wish.** 

Everything  built  to  entertain  amusement  seekers  among 
the  Romans,  whether  at  Rome,  Pompeii  or  elsewhere,  if 
public,  took  the  amphitheatrical  shape.  There  were 
numerous  race-courses  at  Rome,  some  of  which  were  of 
prodigious  extent  The  circus  Maximus"  was  enormous. 
"According  to  the  latest  calculations,' in  late  imperial 
•times,  it  must  have  contained  480,000  seats.  It  is  about 
21,000  feet  long  by  400  wide." "  It  is  very  old,  having 
been  begun  by  Tarquinius  Prisons.  These  figures  are 
sufficient  proof  of  themselves,  that  Rome  once  contained 
an  immense  population.  Large  numbers  of  slaves  were 
necessary  to  supply  the  labor  of  these  enormous  public 
works.  The  many  scenes  of  hippodromes,  chariot-run- 
ning, foot-racing,  of  archery,  mock  manoeuvres,  and  sham 
battles  were  observable  from  a  great  distance.  They 
thrilled  vast  audiences. 

But  the  inner  life  of  the  poor  who  were  to  manage  and 
carry  out  the  innumerable  features  of  those  games  is  a 
subject  which  the  reader  of  history  learns  littie.  They 
were  all  of  the  lowly  class  and  eked  out  a  living  under 
many  difficulties  and  humiliations;  and  many  of  those 
who  were  not  slaves  but  existed  in  the  capacity  of  freed- 
men,  took  refuge  from  abuse  and  overtoil  under  the  mea- 
gre privilege  left  them  to  unite  in  mutual  self-aid. 

»  Qnhl  and  Eoner,  Lifi  of  the  Greeks  ondBomcau,  Tr.  F.  Haeffer,  (Lon.  Chatto 
■ad  Windus.) 

»  Grnt.,  431, 1.    Irucr.  Tot.  Orbis  Bom. 

so  Quhl  and  Eoner,  ZAfe  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Tr.  pp.  422-428. 

n  Gahl  and  Eoner,  pp.  428-4  note.    See  fig.  431  note. 
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But  the  celebrated  gladiatorial  amusements  are  more 
generally  known  to  us  at  this  day,  although  the  circus 
performance  has  outlived  them,  being  yet  common  on  a- 
much  smaller  scale.  There  was  no  mockery  about  the 
amphitheatre.  The  combats  were  real.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  large  traffic  in  Uons,  tigers,  leopards  and 
other  wild  animals  for  the  combats.  Not  only  did  the 
Romans  pit  lion  with  tiger,  panther  with  bear,  lynxes  and 
leopards  with  serpents^  )>ut  they  matched  tigers,  lions 
and  serpents  of  terrible,  ferocity  with  men.  When  at  the 
great  games  the  stock,  of  Herce  wild. animals  was  killed  off 
they  sent,  hunters ,  in  quest,  pf  more.  BomaneUi "  pre- 
serves an  inscription  which  for  clearness  has  been  re- 
garded by  the  archaeologists  as  an  object  of  much  value. 
The  inscription  commemorates 'a  family  (probably  a  com- 
munity) of  hunters  of  Pompeii,  who  procured  noble  game 
from  the  forests,  and  mentions  Fopidius  Eufus  as  the 
manager  of  the/ami/ia  ^^ac^ia^ort^m. 

We  have  elsi^where  seen  that  there  were  unions  of 
sweepers. of  the  amphitheatres,  collegia  arenariorum.  They 
were  not  required  to .  fight  in  the  arena.  They  dragged 
the  dead  gladiators  off  the  sands,  shoveled  up  the  bloody 
new-sprinkled  the  floor  wiiii  sand,  sharpened  the  gladia 
or  swords  as  well  as  the. javelins  and  other  tools^  stood 
ready  to  perform  any  service;  even  perhaps  that  of  cut- 
ting ofif  the  heads  of  vanquished  gladiators  who  heroically, 
when  hors  de  combat,  bleeding  and  dying  with  their  gaping 
gashes,  impatient  of  death,  bent  the  head  to  receive  the 
severing  sb:oke  of  the  broadsword," 

Marini  found  two  queer  inscriptions,  graved  on  one 
stone,  of  gladiators  who  ''fell  fighting,  steel  in  hand.^ 

M  Romanelli,  Viaggio  a  F\ompel.  tome  I,  p.  88 ;  Mftrini,  AtH,  I,  p.  166.  It  if 
clear  that  there  must  have  been  lions  in  the  forests  of  Mt.  Olympus  for  Polyda- 
mus  the  wrestler  (B.  0. 404,  see  Plato.  Bekk.  Lond.  ohap.  XII  note)  killed  a  huge 
lion  there.  Lions  are  kno-wn  to  have  lived  in  Germany  and  hyenas  in  £ng.  See 
Buckland,  BeliqucB  IHluv9anaB,  Lond.,  1822  beoanae  their  bones  are  now  being 
found  in  the  Pleistocene  caves. 

s*  BolwerLytton'B^Xcwt  Days  qfPompeiit  where  these  awfol  scenes  are  graph- 
Ically  set  forth.     . 

M  Marini,  AM,  1,  p.  165.  The  modem  ages  are  actively  stndjring  out  the 
horrors  of  the  gladiatorial  combats.  We  refer  the  reader  who  may  doubt  as  to 
whether  those  people  fought  under  the  most  intense  humiliations,  to  the  cuts  of 
Gulil  and  Koner,  pp.  662-8,  trans. ,  showing  the  distressing  scenes  of  these  fights 
with  the  wild  animals,  also  to  Carey,  Principles  of  PtOtMcal  Economy^  Fart  III^. 
128 :  *'  The  great  mass  having  sunk  to  barbarous  rudeness,  bloody  gladiatoriai 
games  and  combats  of  wild  beasts  took  the  place  of  dramatic  representations 
while  the  few  were  becoming  more  refined  ana  fastidious."  To  the  loonographig 
Cydopoidia^  Division  IV,  New  York,  1861,  R.  Qarrigue.    Tafel  16,  magnificenf 
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Inscription  Ko.  2,552  of  Orelli's  Bes  Scaenica  is  designated 
by  him  as  representing  gladiatorial  combats  in  the  eollis- 
ium.  It  is  -a  horrible  thought  for  an  age  like  this  to  en- 
dure; jet  there  was  a  time  when  killing  men  for  spoiH; 
was  so  popular  that  crowned  heads  were  turned  froin 
meditation  to  convulsions  of  delight  by  the  sight ;  and 
ladies  dressed  in  the  costliest  attire  of  fashion  could  sit 
for  hours  bewitched  with  the  whirl,  the  charge,  the  lunge 
of  steel  and  shrit^ks  of  pain,  the  spurt  of  blood  from  the 
wounds  of  naked  men,  the  roar  of  hons  and  screech  and 
growl  of  tigers,  bears  and  wolves,  the  wurderous  hand-to- 
hand  fights,  of  the  hoplomachi  with  heavy  swords  and  the 
whole  swirling,  mazy,  gory  labyrinth  of  ^e  Roman  arena  f 
8urely,  forced  as  we  are  to  admit  that  such  scenes  of  cru- 
sty really  once  existed,  as  it  were,  among  our  forefathers, 
we  feel  almost  constrained  to  admit  that  the  many  thous- 
ands of  years  which  had  flown  before  the  present  era,  had 
? reduced  little  better  than  savages  to  people  the  world, 
hose  awful  brutalities  were  the  product  of  the  slave  sys- 
tem. They  could  not  have  taken  place  where  men  were 
free. 

The  gladiators  had  several  different  names.  Some  were 
called,  gladiators,  some  Mirmillions,  some  agitators,  some 
jmgnatores,  some  ergastularii,  according  to  their  social 
rank  and  the  kind  of  weapons  with  which  they  were  al- 
lowed to  consummate  their  murderous  tasks.  But  slaves 
though  they  were,  they  foand  means  to  accomplish  fi'ater- 
sal  unions.  Tiiat  there  were  unions  of  gladiatoi^s  inscriptions 
exist  so  pientifolly  to  prove,  that  the  most  skeptical  can  no 
hmger  doubt.  There  are  several  inscriptions,  evidently 
signs  of  gladiator  brokers,"  showing  that  there  were  specu- 
iators  in  this  species  of  human  flesh.  Being  slaves  and  not 
ireedmen,  except  in  cases  where  they  won  freedom  by  kill- 
ing their  adversary,  human  or  wild  beast,  thus  achieving 
their  manumission,  they  could  only  with  difficulty  organize 
for  mutual  help. 

Orelli,  in  Res  Scaenicay  No.  2,066  reproduces  the  remark- 
able inscription  of  Donati,  found  in  Rome,  which  is  acknow- 

Bteel  en^^rttving  of  the  arena;  where  are  seen  fighting  men,  women,  elephants, 
tigers,  hons,  panthers  and  serpents,  for  the  amusements  of  myriads  in  the  seats 
Above  I  That  tliey  fought  naked  see  Idem  fiecht,  Section  IX,  Tafel  7,  Vol.  II. 
Plates*  showing  men  kilUng  men . 

^  Oreli.,  Jnscr.  4,197  and  1.247  of  Aria  <t  Opifidd. 
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ledged  to  have  served  a  nnion.  Of  itself  it  is  an  object  of 
surprise ;  and  has  not  yet  been  studied  enough  to  shed  all 
the  iight  that  was  latent  in  its  curions  palaeograph.  There 
are  recorded  in  the  Res  Scaeniaa  of  Orelli  not  less  than  a 
dozen  gennine  trade  unions  of  the  gladiatorial  art«  This  of 
itself  makes  it  conjectural  whether  there  was  not  some  law 
relative  to  the  organization  of  slaves. 

Fortune-telling  was  so  common  that  there  is  a  law  in  the 
code  of  Theodosius  providing  for  a  union  of  fortune-tellers,. 
eorpua  nemesiacorum.'*  They  had  a  secret  order  whose 
members  worshipped  the  goddess  of  fortuDc,  called  Dea 
Nemed.  They  were  something  like  our  clairvoyants;  some 
of  them  like  our  psycologists  but  more  nearly  resembling^ 
the  artispices  and  diviners  of  oracles.  Such  was  the  super- 
stition among  all  classes  that  they  were  held  in  high  esteem 
by  rich  and  poor  and  probably  patronized  a  good  deal,  thua 
affording  an  opportunity  to  combine  profit  with  mysterioua 
wisdom. 

There  are  some  great  stories  connected  with  superstition. 
Eunus  the  slave  king  of  Enna  in  Sicily  was  a  fortune-teller. 
The  poor  downtrodden  slaves,  crushed  to  the  lowest  condi- 
tion which  left  breath  and  animation  in  their  tortured 
frames,  when  they  heard  of  his  wise  sayings — some  of  which> 
like  those  of  our  weather  prophets,  came  true — and  when 
they  were  informed  by  hiiii  that  he  was  destined  to  quit 
the  servile  post  of  waiter  in  his  master's  family  and  assume 
the  royal  robes  of  a  monarch,  they  believed  him;  and  this 
suijerstitious  credulity  actually  wrought  the  fact.  He  was 
fortune-teller,  fire-eater,  prestidigitator  and  stump  speaker; 
and  combined  with  all  this  a  bluff  managerial  talent  and  a 
rollicking  good  nature  and  winsomeness  which  determined 
and  past  the  die  to  the  greatest  insurrection  known  in  history 
unless  we  except  that  of  Spartacus.  If  he  had  no  organ- 
ization at  the  start  he  soon  effected  one.  He  also  showed 
much  shrewd  resignation  of  his  prerogatives  of  kingship 
when  he  gave  to  the  terrible  Achaeos,  and  the  impetuous 
Cleon  the  command  of  the  armies.  He  showed  a  wisdom 
akin  to  revelation  when  he  decided  not  to  take  arms  per- 
sonally but  to  stay  in  his  palace  and  blow  fire  out  of  his 
month,  dfSiwdle  with  the  trinkets  of  his  throne  and  let  these 

M  Nemesciaci,  a  dea  Nemesi,  qnae  eadem  est  cum  bona  Fcriana.   Cod. 
Theod  lib,  XIV.  Nat.  ad  leg.  2,  tit  VII. 
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generals  fight  his  battles  with  a  soldiery  of  slaves  who  be- 
lieved that  every  w(»rd  he  uttered  was  dropped  from  the 
Almighty. 

Witchcraft  and  fortane-telling  have  been  twin  trades 
from  the  earliest  times  and  were  well  worth  organizing  for; 
and  as  they  were  intimately  allied  to  the  mysteries  of  early 
religions  the  membership  had  leas  difficulty  in  procuring 
laws  exempting  them  from  suppression.  But  they  carried 
it  to  intrigue  and  machination,  so  that  oftentimes  it  did  not 
restrict  itself  to  simple  amusement  It  gained  a  strong  foot- 
hold upon  the  solemnity  of  religion  and  exercised  so  power- 
ful a  control  of  men's  consciences  that  the  hints  and  pre- 
cages  of  the  soothsayer  sometimes  decided  the  fortunes  of 
battle. 

Great  numbers  of  unions  of  mimic  actors  existed  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.'^  We  have  especially  noticed  that 
part  of  the  ancient  world  inhabited  by  the  Boman  stock  of 
the  Indo-European  race ;  bat  this  was  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  fact  perspicuous  that  the  ancient  work- 
ing people  had  a  labor  movement  and  that  the  (reed men 
were  organized.  In  Greece,  Syria  PhoBuicia,  Gaul,  Germany 
and  the  regions  of  the  Danube  are  also  found  inscriptions  I 

and  other  evidences  that  once  a  great  trade  and  labor  move-  i 

ment  existed  covering  most  of  the  then  Boman  world*** 

57  Mommien,  De  OoU,  et  Sodal  Bomanorum,  p.  88,  note  S.    "  CommunU  mem 
ornm  multa  inveniimtar." 

58  Wallace,  Numbers  qfMcuiklndt  p.  142,  makes  some  remarks  which,  thoogh 
written  a  century  ago.  are  applicable  to  the  study  which  eogases  these  pages : 
He  says :  **  As  the  nches  and  iuxory  of  the  great  men  in  Rome  increased  so  pro- 
digiously, this  mnst  liave  occasioned  a  vast  circulation,  and  a  general  plenty 
oigold  and  silver ;  nor  was  It  possible  to  conllne  the  money  to  a  few  hands : 
however,  the  necessaries  of  life  continued  at  a  moderate  price,  and  did  not  rise 
in  their  value  in  proportion  to  the  high  rates  which  were  set  on  the  materials  of 
laxurv."  This  shows  that  yearning,  at  least  '>r  the  socialistic  system  largely 
prevailed  among  the  ancient  lowly. 


CHAPTER  XVra. 

TRADE  UNIONS. 

THE  ANCIENT  CLOTHING-CUTTERS. 

How  THE  ANCIENTS  WEBE  CLOTHED— The  Unions  of  Fullers — Of 
Linen  Weavers,  Wool-carders,  Cloth-combers — Insorip  o  js 
as  Proof — Later  Laws  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian  Ktv.se d 
— Q-overnment  Cloth  Mills — What  was  Meant  hy  Public 
"Works — Who  managed  Manufactures — The  Dyers — Old- 
fashioned  Shoes  of  the  Forefathers — How  made — Origin  of 
the  Crispins — The  Furriers*  Union — Roman  Ladies  and  Fin- 
cries  of  Fur — The  great  Ragamuffin  Trade — ^Their  Innumer« 
able  Unions — Ragpickers  of  Antiquity — Origin  of  the  Cen- 
ciajuole — Organization  of  the  Real  Tatterdemalions — ^Origin 
of  the  G-ypsies — Hypothesis. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  clothing 
trades  were  organized*  Woollen  goods  in  those  times  were 
not  manufactured  in  large  mills  with  costly  machinery. 
Weaving  was  done  on  small  hand  looms,  and  the  falling  of 
cloth  was  a  trade  by  itself.  Cotton  was  used  for  tents,  thea- 
tres and  also  to  some  extent  for  clSthing  at  an  early  date ; 
yet  our  limited  data  will  not  permit  us  to  state  that  cotton 
manufacturers  were  organized.  But  the  workers  in  wool 
had  societies,  some  of  which  were  screened  from  the  restric- 
tions imposed  on  many  other  trades,  on  account  of  their  in- 
nocent usefulness.  There  is  a  law  of  the  Theodosian  code  ^ 
providing  for  the  right  or  privilege  of  mutual  organization 
to  the  fv&ers,  fuUones.  We  consequently  have  a  fullers'  union 
fuUonum  sodalicium '  commemorated  on  a  marble  slab,  found  , 

1  Cod.  Tkeod.,  De  ExetuaUonibua  ArU/icum,  lib.  XIII.  Ut.  IV,  lex.  2. 
s  Mnrator,  Thesavnu  Veterum  JjuriptMnum^  951,  9.    Found  at  Spoleto  among 
tbe  Appenhiefl.    It  is  an  inscription  in  marble.    Cult  of  the  union,  Minenra.         ; 
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at  Spoleto ;  another,  picked  up  at  Falaria,  inscribed  with 
lette  s  so  well  preserved  that  no  hesitation  is  indulged  in 
hj  the  critics  in  pronouncing  it  a  genuine  trade  union  of  the 
fullers,  as  the  word  ^'collegium**  appears  three  times  and 
*^  8odaiicium'*  twice;*  both  terms  fconvey  the  meaning  of 
mutual  union  or  organization ;  and  as  both  these  inscriptions 
appear  to  be  of  the  era  of  the  republic,  they  are  probably 
veiy  old.  If,  however,  the  two  tablets  above  cited  are  not 
sufficient  as  evidence  of  the  union  of  fullers,  we  have  a  gem 
from  Pompeii  in  the  from  of  an  inscription  of  the  fullers  who 
worked  in  some  public  establishment.  These  artisans,  as 
Momm<^eD  observed  in  his  disquisition  on  labor  unions,  evi- 
dently shielded  themselves  from  the  severity  of  the  law  sup- 
pressing the  colleges,  by  having  recourse  to  a  certain  amount 
of  piety  *  which  they  scarcely  felt  in  their  hearts.     A  society  •  \ 

of  sacred  fullers  soudds  ridienloos ! '  Yet  this  inscri{>ti6n 
oommeraorating  a  fraternity,  or  at  any  rate,  a  force  of  work-  , 

men  fulling  doth  for  the  use  of  the  people,  bears  pious  tvords  I 

which  woQld  incline  one  to  imagine  that  some  of  their  ws^es  j 

was  devoted,  like  a  collection  at  church,  towards  defraymg 
the  expenses  of  the  holy  temples  instead  of  providing  for 
the  earners'  hungry  babes.  This  inscription  is  one  of  the 
many  contributions  to  ethnological  science  which  the  exhu- 
mations from  Pompeii  have  produced.  Of  course  then  no 
one  can  question  its  greater  antiquity  than  the  earthquake 
of  Vesuvius,  A.  D.  79 ;  and  it  might  have  existed  many  .j 

hundreds  of  years  anterior  to  that  event. 

The  linen  weavers  during  the  emperors,  enjoyed  the  free 
right  of  organization,  according  to  a  provision  in  the  codez 
Theodosii*  and  we  accordingly  have  an  inscription  quoted 
in  Orelli,'  of  the  linen  weavers,  linteariiy  found  at  Nemausum, 
by  Muratori.  But  the  stone  is  in  a  bad  condition.  It 
might  have  been  a  private  sign,  in  which  case  it  proves 
nothing  to  our  purpose.* 

The  wool  carders,  lanarii  pectinari%  used  to  card  and 

«  Gf.  Orellins.  Irucriptiomm  Latinarum  ColleettOj  Ko8.  4,066.  4,091,  8,291  aU 
of  which  were  f  nllen. 

«  Mommsen,  De  Collegiis  et  Soddliciis  JBomanorum.  Cap.  W.wutim. 

•  Vide  Orell,  Inscr.  Lot.  CoU„  No  3,291.  Optra  Pubiiea.  "  EnmachiaB  filiii  in- 
genni  Sacred,  pab.  Fallones."    Ptmpeix 

6  C^d.  Theod.,  lib.  XXX,  6.  8. 16. 

V  O  ell. ,  Iiucr  LaUnarim.  Oolledio,  No.  4,216  also  God.  Theod.,  lib.  X,  20, 19. 

*  For  f uther  information  on  linen  weavers,  see  Granler  HisUrire  des  CUuut 
Ouxrihri,  p.  SIO :  *  Lef  principalis  corporations  marchandes  de  V  empire  6talent 
cei  es  des  tlsserands.  lirUtcnf  etc." 
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weave  with  similar  cards  and  haDd-looms  as  were  used  by 
the  colonists  of  the  United  States.  In  all  probability  the 
teasel  was  used  in  dressing  and  combing  the  cloth  the  same 
as  now ;  since  no  application  of  mechanical  invention  and 
science  has  ever  superseded  the  use  of  the  teasel  in  combing 
cloth,  although  new  experiments  of  great  ingenuity  are  con- 
stantly being  made. 

The  weavers  and  carders  were  also  organized.  Of  this 
we  also  have  proof  in  the  inscriptions.  Qruter  found  at 
Brixia*  a  fragment  of  a  slab  on  which  were  engraved  a  few 
words  signifying  that  the  sodalicium  or  union  had  added 
another  emancipated  slave  to  their  numbers,  either  as  ap- 
prentice or  otherwise.  The  organization  was  one  of  wool 
carders.  The  same  author  records  several  others,  one  of 
them  discovered  in  the  village  of  Rummel  a^  Silvaedu- 
cenm}^    At  Rome  there  were  several  others  discovered." 

Inscription  No.  2,303  of  Orelli  is  placed  by  him  among 
Opera  pyMicOy  public  works,  which  is  very  strong  evidence 
that  the  state  farmed  out  the  manufacture  of  wollen  goods 
to  the  unions,  who  produced  the  goods  for  the  government 
in  its  own  mills.  !uid  the  Roman  state  own  woollen  mills  t 
It  would  be  well  for  political  economists  to  consider  this 
important  question  before  proceeding  to  accuse  the  labor 
movement  of  thisi  day  of  making  demands  which  are  "  un- 
precedented ''  in  the  methods  of  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  means  of  human  life  and  comfort.  The  evidences 
which  are  coming  to  light  through  the  labors  of  archaeolog- 
ists, who  dig  up,  interpret  and  record  the  tell-tale  palseo- 
graphs  of  an  ancient  civilization  are  accumulating  proof 
of  the  conjecture  that  once  in  Rome,  at  Athens  and  elsewhere, 
the  governments  were  owners  of  woollen  factories;  and  that 
they  were  run  for  government  by  trade  unions,  watched, 
curtailed,  hampered  and  restricted  of  course,  by  the  jealous 
optimate  politicians  lest  the  immense  advantages  natural  to 
such  a  method  should  conduce  to  the  liberty  and  social 
emancipation  of  the  proletaries.  The  student  of  sociology 
may  dimly  discern  some  obscure  light  from  great  writers  to 
the  effect  that  not  only  the  woollen  mills  were  counted  as 
public  works  but  also  many  other  establishments  of  a  nature 
to  supply  food,  clothing  and  shelter  to  the  population. 

•  Grater,  IntcriptUmei  Totiui  Orbit  Romanorum,  648,  2,  057,  a. 
10  Idem,  967,  2.  n  jdem,  648,  4. 
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When  the  linen  or  wool  was  carded,  spun,  woven  into 
cloth  and  fulled,  it  was  necessary  to  have  it  dyed.  It  is 
however  probable  that  then,  as  now,  the  goods  were  dyed 
in  the  yarn.    This  required  another  trade — that  of  dyers. 

There  was  a  class  of  dyers,  those  who  colored  the  cele- 
brated purple  hues,  who  were  especially  provided  by 
law;  "  the  blattearii.  They  enjoyed  the  free  privilege  of 
organizing  their  numbers  and  possessed  trade  unions,  be- 
ing exempt  from  the  restrictions  which  so  curtailed  auid 
embarassed  some  of  the  unions  of  other  trades. 

Another  class  of  dyers  v^ere  the  murilegvii  who  fished 
for  shells  and  purple-fish  that  secreted  an  ink  used  for 
coloring  silk  and  probably  other  materials.  No  inscrip- 
tions have  been  discovered  that  we  are  aware  of  which 
describe  them,  but  frequent  mention  in  the  Roman  lavi^ 
in  connection  with  the  franchise  extended  to  some  unions, 
corroborates  the  assurance  liiat  they  possessed  organiza- 
tions. In  fact  their  fraternity  was  mentioned  and  pro- 
vided for  in  the  codes  both  of  iteodosus  and  of  Jus- 
tinian." These  workmen  colored  the  exquisite  red  and 
purple  of  the  ancient  red  banner." 

Thus  we  have  the  cloth  ready  for  the  tailor.  13ie  an- 
cients wbre  a  sort  of  loose  cloak  or  floWing  mantle  called 
Bagum*  It  was  usually  of  long  ^ool  and  colored.  Tailors 
who  made  them  were  called  sagarii^  and'  they  were  or- 
ganized'; but  as  they  were  a  branch  of  the  tailors*  pro- 
fession there  appear  no  special  inscriptions  of  them  ex« 
cept  in  the  lists  of  epitaphs.**  There  was  a  union  of  tail- 
ors provided  for  by  a  law  in  the.  code  of  Theodosius,  un- 
der the  designation  given  them,  of  gynaeciarii  ^  which  is 
a  warpiDg  of  a  Greek  word  and  a  Greek  custom  into  the 
Roman  tongue.  At  Athens  the  gynaeceum  was  that  por- 
tion of  any  house  where  the  women  lived.  They  also 
worked  there  for  their  masters;  and  by  this  we  know 
they  were  often  slaves.  But  in  Rome  it  served  as  a  man- 
ufactory of  clothing  in  addition  to  being  the  harem  of 
the  lord.  Under  the  emperors  there  was  a  man  to  overr 
see  this  work."    As  the  emperor  was  the  head  of  the 

1*  Cod.  Theod.,  De  Excwationtlnu  Art%ficum,  lib.  XIII.  tit.  IV,  leg.  2. 
u  Cod.  Juxmiani^  IX,  7.  u  See  chapter  on  the  Anoimt  Bed  Flof^  itifra, 

u  Cod.  Tkeodoni,  lib.  X,  tit  6  leg.  12,  alsoX,  20. 

10  Orellas,  Inseriptionum  LaUnarum  CoUecUo,  Nob.  4,261  and 4  723,    Sq^nU- 
crciHa.  n  Cod.  Theodotii,  Ub,  X,  leg.  2,  8,  7  and  X.  20,  2. 

!•  Cod.  JuttvnuMi,  Ub.  XI.  7.  8. 
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Seople  he  was  considered  tbe  pforemixient  and  lii^  palace 
ke  the  residence  of  the  president  of  the  United  Statels, 
i¥as  government  property ;  so  that  it  seems  to  be  a  fact 
easily  proven  that  certain  manufacturing  establishments 
Were  carried  on  by  the  ancient  govemnieiits;  since  it  is 
well  tno'^m  thait  the  spinners',  weavers',  dyets'  and  tail- 
ors' overseers  who  were  called  gynaeciarii,  had  shops  in 
the  emperors'  palaces  and  conducted  the  manufacture  of 
mantles,  to^as  and  other  articles  of  clothing  on  quite  an 
extensive  scale  for  the  household  of  his  majesty,  includ- 
ing family  and  retinue.  These  female  clothiers  worked 
in  the  same  manner  for  others  of  the  great  gentes  or  lordly 
families.  This  prepares  us  for  a  distinct  comlprehension 
of  the  desire  of  ancient  labor  to  be  organized.  It  lifted 
the  member  one  step  higher  fhan  the  slave  and  placed 
him  01^  her  in  the  co-operative  supervision  and  care  of 
the  fratc^mity.  The  Bdman  gynaeciarius  was  generally 
tk  man  who  had  charge  of  the  workshop. 

On  account  of  a  misapprehension  of  this  word's  true 
meaning,  lexico^apheris  define  the  gynaeciarius  as  an 
overseer  of  a  harem  \  This  id  a  cheap  way  of  degrading 
the  character  of  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  poor 
working  women  Who  plied  the  honest  !needle  wherewith 
to  eke  out  a  wretched  living.  Bat  it  is  the  inscriptions — 
a  late  study—which  bring  out  the  original  home-mean- 
ing, otherwise  lost.  Not  only  the  code  of  Theodositis 
but  that  of  Justinian  contain  weU  worded  provisions  for 
the  organization  of  tailors  into  trade  unions.  This  asso- 
ciation was  taken  advantage  of  bjr  the  women  as  well  as 
their  chivalrous  male  companions  in  poverty  and  lowli- 
ness and  they  were  only  too  glad  to  enjoy  the  patronage 
of  theit  emperors,  and  work  in  their  houses  and  those  of 
the  grandees,  under  a  foreman,  doubtless  also  a  member 
of  the  union.  The  gem  family  thus  furnished  shop,  tools 
and  stock  and  the  workers  here  performed  the  work. 
But  fariiily  and  state  were  identical  terms. 

We  how  come  to  the  shoemakers.  If  the  reader,  in  ad- 
miring the  pictures  of  the  ancients,  will  carefully  observe 
the  apparel  in  which  their  feet  are  shod  he  will  notice 
that  the  shoe  has  the  form  of  a  sandal ;  and  that  it  is 
laced  to  the  foot  like  a  modem  half-slipper.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  mostly  sole;  there  being  very  little  upper-leather, 
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especiallj  about  the  instep.  This  was  the  prinoipal  art- 
icle of  foot  clothing  manufactured  by  the  ancients  for 
popular  use.  Italy,  Greece,  Spain,  Phoenicia,  North- 
ern Africa,  are  almost  semi-tropical  countries.  It  is  the 
pinching  cold  of  Central  Europe  that  has  forced  differ- 
entiation in  the  shape  of  shoes  and  boots.  The  Boman 
sandal,  aolea,  was  manufactured  in  enormous  quantities 
largely,  no  doubt^  by  slaves.  But  as  we  have  p6sitive 
evidence  of  unions  of  shoemakers,  solearii,  we  know  that 
they  were  also  produced  by  free  labor.  The  archaeologist 
Marini,  found  at  Rome  a  beautiful  tablet  ^*  on  whi(£  ia 
engraved  in  unmistakable  terms  the  name  of  the  union 
and  states  that  it  was  a  collegium  saliarixmt  baxearunu 
This  means  that  the  members  manufactured  one  particu- 
lar kind  of  sandal  or  shoe — the  baxea  which  was  of  a  cer- 
tain Qreek  pattern.  In  the  Yatioan  is  another  mentioned 
by  various  authors,*®  which,  however,  does  not  so  unmis- 
takably represent  a  trade  union.  The  Crispins,  it  is  well- 
known,  were  a  very  powerful  trade  union  of  a  later  date, 
whose  members  carried  with  them  a  bigoted  species  of 
priestcraft.  But  as  their  existence  is  of  so  curious  a 
character  and  their  organization  so  secret,  we  have  failed 
to  find  any  genuine  inscriptions.  Their  identity  however 
has  come  down  to  us  in  histoiy,  and  marks  an  era  in  the 
Christian  religion^  connecting  it  with  labor  and  practically 
verifying  its  precepts  by  its  commingling  of  the  nobility 
with  the  proletariat,  thus  leveling  all  to  one  plane. 

Diocletian  was  the  tyrant  who  persecuted  the  early 
Christians.  Under  his  reign  two  brothers — ^noblemen  be- 
longing to  a  gens  &mily — were  converted  to  religion. 
Their  names,  as  the  story  goes,  were  Crispin  and  Crispin- 
ian.  For  a  poor  slave  or  fireedman  to  embrace  Christian- 
ity was  not  so  much  of  an  offense  because  he  had  do  rec- 
ognition, no  family;  but  for  a  nobleman  to  forsake  the 
worship  of  his  ancestral  manes  and  tutelary  saints,  abjure 
faith  in  the  miraculous  gods  and  goddesses  who  for  un- 
accounted ages,  by  sea  and  land  had  presided  over  the 
destinies  of  men  and  had  been  believed  in  with  an  iron, 
bound  confidence  and  a  terrorizing  authority  that  left  not 
a  shimmering  of  option  wherein  to  plant  an  independent 

i»Marint<4tti,I.p.  12 

»  See  Orelli,  IntcripOonum  laHnarum  CoUeeth,  No.  <213.   Artes  et  opiflcla. 
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thought — such  an  offender  was  thought  to  deserve  the 
punishment  of  death  I  These  Crispins,  therefore,  having 
ihns  offended  by  embracing  the  new  faith,  were  obliged 
to  fly  to  Gtatd,  where,  according  to  vague  tradition,  they 
settled  at  Soissons,  preaoUnff  by  day  and  shoemaldng 
evenings,  until  in  A.  D.  287,  mej  were  executed  by  order 
of  Maximian.  They  had  first  founded  the  order  of  Cris- 
pins which  exists  to  this  day.  Many  centuries  afterwards, 
1645,  Crispins  were  chosen  as  the  patron  saints  of  a  re- 
ligio-industrial  community  «t  Paris — a  secret  order  caJled 
the  freres  eordonniera — ^brother  ahoemidcers.  G^his  secret 
order  has  had  a  varied  experience.  It  was  suppreosed 
several  times  but  grew  again;  and  to-day  the  order  of 
Chjspins  exists  in  tiie  United  States,  and  many  other 
countries  of  the  world,  as «  regular  and  genuine  trade 
union  of  shoemakers. 

There  was  also  a  union  of  soldiers'  boot  makers,  eaUgarii, 
spoken  of  by  Lampridius.*  The  archieologist  Grnter" 
brought  to  light  an  loscription  which  may  serve  as  proot 
It  commemorates  the  existence  of  a  family  of  shoemakers 
who  made  such  shoes,  eutores  caligariiy  but  is  too  brief^  or 
at  least  the  section  of  it  which  we  have  seen  is  too  incom- 
plete for  a  specimen  to  fix  judgmient  upon.  Another  stone 
from  Auximum  is  -more  elaborate  bat  rendered  yague  by 
the  endless  abbreviations  which  the  Latins  seem  to  have 
been  so  fond  of." 

Mommsen  gives  a  loag  account  of  the  BomaD  manner 
of  dividing  the  unions  into  decurians,  centurians  ^  and  other 
liumbers,  somewhat  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  king  Nnma, 
more  than  600  years  before  Christ.  This  inscription  alluded 
to  refers  to  the  centurians,  and  the-  division  to  which  the 
union  was  allotted.  Of  the  ordinary  shoemakers,  sutoreSy 
we  do  not  find  any  inscriptions  proving  that  they  possessed 
trade  organizations.  Perhaps  thev  were  aU  slaves,  as  was 
the  case  with  some  trades.  Ther#are  hopes,  however,  that 
more  inscriptions  may  vet  be  discovered  to  prove  that  the 
mtorm  had  their  organfzation. 

In  Rome,  as  at  the  present  time,  it  was  fashionable  to 
wear  furs;  and  we  also  know  that  the  furriers  were  organ- 

*  LamiirldliiB,  Alexander  Sevenu,  88. 

*>  Gniter,  InscrifMonet  Totiu$  Orbit  Bomanomm^  649, 1« 

«  OrelL ,  Inter.  Lot.  OoU„  No.  8,888. 

j«  Homing  DtCoHiti  SodoL  Biom^  Cap.  U,  P  27^82. 
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iBibd  into  trade  miions.  The  farriers  were  cailed  peBi(^ne$* 
They  were  classed  as  innocent,  and  allowed  the  privilege  of 
combination  by  a  special  danse  in  the  codeof  Theodosinfi^ 
and  had  numerous  unions  of  the  trude.  Amofig  other 
branches  of  the  furriers  were  the  fringe  and  border  makers^ 
Umholarii^  who  trimmed  ladiefi'  dresses  with  furs  or  costly 
silk  or  laces.  The  limbolarii  or  fringe]^  we?e  connected 
^Mrith  the  ladies'  head  dressers  on  the  o^$  hand  and  textores 
wad  textriceSf  male  and  Hemale  weaFers  ^p  the  other.  That 
they  worked  in  the  head  dress  or  hstt  business  is  c^rtainj 
but  we  aorid  in  the  dark  about  the  method  §nd  personnel  of 
the  hat  manu&eture  for  eitlier  s^x. 
.  A  very  remarkable  and  numerous  ttfi^  ^n)o^  cflled  ^^ 
ionariif  pati^h  workers  tod  jfinkn^en  or,  ragpi^kers^  crops  oui 
every  wkere  amoog  the  iitsc^ipli^its^  N^ar  t}ie  f^c^ent  U>ym 
of  Come  in  Curia,  Qruter"  observed  jjapi]^  qi^erio/ianp^ 
^onsj  kiOQng  Irhich  aite^se^eral^  wbieh.QiWly  indies^  t^ai 
%t;ihiiafKt£mctp«um  of  Rome  Ibe  iikg^  piek^i^  w^  9a>Q^" 


enough  to  get  elMie^  into  tb#  mioHc^l.pffic^.  .I^t 
deed  this  is  bis  own  cotiimm^  npidu  t)ie  Patter*  The^e  b 
no  ^oiind  ft>r  doubt  about  their  beingg9||iiii]^tradejanH>lM^ 
as  the  wording  of  tbe  steoe  dWtipctiy  says:; .  ^  ooU^gitf m  o^im 
tonimorUftu**  At  M^'aa^  th^  s»fi}e  great  {itionf^er  pf  ,thi^  ri^ 
li^issance  dragged  iovth  anothelr;  of  tt^s^  Ipiig  .f^g<;^tei| 
iritieBsea  of  im  ait^ient.  olode. oJT  IjvjiBgy  to  shid  itsligfi^ 
upon  social  science."  This  led  to  farther  vnxi^Giig^ifi^,  aiid 
Fftbretti**  from  tfaa  Hamis  ^eld  birougbt  ov^t  two  other  tab* 
l^ets  of  ^entonarii  bearing  eqpally  good  t^estiniony.  "Xhi^ 
e^nt^iian  le^on  ismenl^oned  upoapn^t  of  fbeni,andl^y  thif 
we  are  apprised  of  the  fact  that  tiie  law  dividing  the  unions 
into  tenSr  hundreds*  ete.,  held  good  as  far  away  as  Milan 
in  the  ex^eme  Borth  oi  Italy. 

,, Another,  pouaad  at  the  aucient  MeyB|iip]%is  <|upted  hy 
Orellj.'f  It  is  a  slab  of  stone  on  whieh  is  inscribed  the  name 
e^  the  preflideot  of  the  aispciation,  ][t  is  ^oite  eivident  thai 
th^se  institutions  ha4  som^hing  to  do  with  jp^mv^tacture  of 
rough  articles  of  clothing  if  n<ot.a)so  of  any  and  every  thini? 
they  could  pick  up  the  makiegs  ior:   If  among  all  their  cot 

m  Ooda  Tktod.,  lib.  XIII,  tit  Iv,  lecp.  9;  S»  txeutiOUmaritr  Artifioum 

M  Orell..  Jnscr.,  No.  4»2I8. 

^  Grater.  Inscr.  Totiiu  Orbit  Rmnanarvm^  Km.  471.  5».868.  6  anxl  otbest. 

18  Grater, /fucr.  JsMtif  0rM«  Amk,  477. 1. 

••  Fabrott.  JSaipiicofio,  p.  78,  72. 

so  Orell.,  Imer.,  No.  SAaB«  CoUesiiua  ceBtonariroa  MuoleipU  Hevaniolss. 
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lections  of  rags  picked  up  in  the  streets  or  obtuned  by  beg- 
gary or  otherwise  in  their  wanderiugs  by  day,  they  found 
ID  their  onlling  and  sorting,  materia]  of  mixed  colors  and 
qualities  sufficient  to  make  a  coat,  no .  matter  how  versicol- 
ored and  bizarre  it  looked  when  finished,  they  set  about 
cutting,  patching  and  jputting  together  the  pieces,  and  of 
them  creating  a  garment  readily  disposed  of  among  the 
poor  slaves  and  outcasts  whose  wretched  lot  it  was  often  tp 
work  in  sun  and. storm,  heat  and  cold,  without  clothing,  as 
n^ed  as  the  gladiators  who  fought  on  the  sands  of  the  am- 
phitheatres. 

.  The  immeiMe  number  of  inscriptions  bearing  record  of 
^bese  facts,  fiords  proof  of  the.  iormidable.  misery  which 
|NK>r  despised  bunaanity  were  obliged  to  ^u&r  in  ancient 
dajrs^  In  pnoof  of  the  poflition  above  stated^  we  have  from 
fieginoi  ill  Cisatoiae  Gaul  a  6plen<^id  stone  containing 
<iT«r  100  words  shewing  that  the  membership  mi^f^  allied  to 
ifiaannfecturers^  hut  of  what  sort  iS  not  given;  thattb^j  had 
«  tenipilieiif:Some  kind,  of  their  own;  and  j^hat  they  took  an 
as6u^  part  in , public  affairs  by  force  of  their  organized  unni* 
ibera** 

V .  We  ave  inolined  to  the.opkiiou  tliat  who^yer  investigates 
the  subject  of  the  ancient  ragpickers  from  the  numerous 
fBod  Unmistakable  da(ta  already  at  comniiand,  will  arrive  at 
>6nf  oouddsion  that  they  were  a  sort  of  social  jaok-atraU- 
trsdes,  undertaking  in  poverty,  witib  limited  means,  and  un- 
der many  checks  of  social  humiliation  atid  contempt,  any  jpb 
'that  fell  in  their  way  by  which  they  could  make  a  living. 
lioratori  exhibits  in  his  enormous  folio  collection  Nos.  5^ 
D  and  £64 1,  of  his  l^iesawrus^  two  others,  found  at  the 
town  of  Sentinum,  a  place  in  ancient  Umbria,  which,  on  the 
whole,  adds  little  to  the  points  already  given. 

Iiilibe  Neapolitan  museum  is,  or  was  a  collection  of  bronzy 
siktiucs,  statuettes,  plaques  and  tablets,  all  conveying 
•ihooj^ts  valuable  to  the  study  <^*  ethnology — ^the  Heracliaa 
or  Hercnlanean  museum.  Stored  there  is  another  interestr 
dng  tablet  of  these  eenionwrii  or  ragpickers.  It  was  found 
by  Fabitetti,  dhneotly  or  indirectly,  at  Patavium.**  Accord- 
ing to  Heineck  it  is  very  old.**    Another  from  the  ager  Cb- 

•>  OrelL.  No.  4.tS8;  Grater,  1,101, 1  and  Marstor,  6SS,  1. 
/  •sVideOrell.,  4,184:  "Similia  decreta,  hoc  minus  verbosa,  adnlattoniBqut 
ticila  »* 

»  Fabretti.  Ba^ioaHo,  p.  48S,  ISO.  u  Heinec,  AnUqu,  -p.  286. 
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mensis,  classed  by  Orelli,  among  the  Booieties  of  artisans  is 
equally  suggestive.'*  It  is  ascribed  to  Muratori,  and  is  from 
Torceltum.  Momrasen's  great  collection  ^  contains  another 
stone  bearing  an  inscription  of  an  iBsernian  rag  pickers'  or- 
ganization and  Orelli  gives  a  very  fine  specimen  from 
Brixia,  wliich  he  arranges  with  bis  eoUegia,  corpora  et  eo' 
dalida.*^  One  that  Orelli  mixed  up  with  hia  Dii  Immor- 
tales  seems  to  commemorate  one  of  those  anions,  combining 
several  kinds  of  labor  under  one  set  of  rules.**  When  the 
monument  was  lettered  the  union  had  already  existed  151 
years.    It  is  at  Milan. 

These  things  show  how  dear  the  union  was  to  freedmen. 
We  have  already  cited  twelve  of  the  evidences  of  a  poweiv 
fill  organization  of  freedmen  on  Roman  soil  There  are 
over  40  more  good  specimens  in  the  museums  and  other 
collections,  and  their  record  is  made  good  for  all  time  in  the 
Voluminous  catalogues  of  Arohaeologista  The  great  num- 
ber of  inscriptions  of  the  ceiUonarii^  or  rag  and  old  junk 
gatherers.  In  comparison  with  most  other  organised  trades 
may  be  accounted  for  if  we  reflect  that  very  many  of  the 
ancient  lowly  obtained  their  manumission  late  in  life,  after 
tliey  had  been  worn  out  in  toil,  whose  products  had  gone 
to  their  masters. 

Manumissions  were  easily  obtained  at  an  advanced  age 
because  the  owner  of  a  man'  would  be  glad  to  free  himsetf 
from  the  expense  of  maintaining  him  after  he  became  old, 
decrepit  and  useless.  Doubtless  the  owner  often  killed  his 
ultra-aged  slaves  rather  than  accord  them  the  boon  called 
liberty  to  die  in  possession  of.  But  we  may  be  sure  that 
such  was  ever  the  longing  for  freedom  when  offered  the 
slave  under  whatsoever  motive  that  he  seldom  refused  to 
accept  the  gift,  though  its  acceptance  entailed  r.ll  the  anxi- 
eties and  dangersof  the  precarious  competitive  struggle  tor 
existence.  Assuming  at  an  advanced  age  the  responsibili- 
ties of  life,  he  drifted  into  any  labor,  no  matter  how  grovel- 
ling, and  became  the  junk-man,  rag-picker  and  patch-piecer; 
and  with  the  mutual  aid  of  his  union  succeeded  in  living 
happier  in  responsible  independence  than  he  was  before  in 
his  irresponsible  thraldom. 

A  second  reason  for  their  large  numbers  may  be,  that 

Si  Orel!.,  Inter.,  No.  4070:  Mar.  Tkeataur,  518.  8.    See  also  Orell.,  No.  4071« 
Mf.Momm.,  Inter,,  No.  6,060.  *'  0reU.»  /mcr..  No.  7.201. 

M  Orcll . .  Inter.,  No.  1702. 
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many  times  no  work  could  be  found;  consequently  to  ob- 
tain enough  to  live  upon  they  took  to  picking  what  others 
threw  away  and  found  that  by  scouring  the  streets  and 
alleys  they  could  bring  to  their  rag  and  jun  k  markets  suffi- 
cient to  relieve  the  pinch  of  hunger,  and  with  the  otherwise 
unusable  stuff,  make  fires  to  cook  their  food  and  warm 
themselves  in  winter. 

The  fact  that  these  eentanarii  are  found  to  have  existed 
not  only  in  Europe  but  throughout  Asia,  is  a  matter  deeply 
Buggestive  to  the  student  of  ^huology.  That  they  had  al- 
ready had  their  bands^  and  their  bodies  or  earpores  at  the 
4awn  of  manumission  from  this  primeval  state  of  slavery 
there  seems  little  doubt.  The  inscription  that  we  cite  from 
Oretlfs  catalogue*  shows  by  its  own  words — ^the  identical 
enes  engraved  in  antiquity  upon  a  piece  of  stone— that  the 
anion  had  existed  de  facto  alreadv  161  years.  Further 
light  is  suggestively  shed  here,  to  the  effect  that  the  union 
had  been  ame,  traditionally  or  otherwise,  to  count  the  years 
«f  its  age  with  precision. 

These  seemingly  phenomenal  things  are  cleared  up  when 
we  come  to  discover  that  when  the  great  wave  of  political 
antagonism  to  the  growth  and  influence  of  organized  labor 
struck  backward  and  overwhelmed  the  unions  which,  as  we 
have  clearly  shown  by  the  inscription  from  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii,  were  able  in  some  mimicipalities  to  elect  their  own 
superintendents  of  public  works,  a  few  were  excepted  with 
the  proviso  that  they  should  keep  themselves  piously  sub- 

{ect  to  the  rules  of  the  ancient  religion,  should  fear  and 
lonor  the  lares  of  the  gentile  immortals  and  preserve  their 
identity  and  their  habitat  by  an  inscription  or  register  of 
each  nnion  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  law.  Provided 
with  this  inscription  whereon  was  registered  their  habitat, 
the  name  of  the  deity  they  had  chosen  as  their  tutelary 
guardian,  and  the  business  which  they  professed  as  a  means 
of  existence,  the  law  accorded  them  the  right  to  organize, 
jiL8  coeundi.  But  these  regulations  they  must  strictly  ob- 
serve ;  because  they  made  it  very  convenient  for  the  police 
whose  dnty  it  was  to  watch  over  them  and  report  their  be-* 
faavior  to  senate  and  tribunes  of  the  people. 
Under  the  more  ancient  jte«  coeundi  or  right  of  combina- 

w  OrelK,  huar^  No.  1701,  note  2  of  explanation:  "  Ck>neglt  sapra  scriptl  anni 
tBl.  ex  qao  coUeginxn  Uthoc  constltatom  faerat." 
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tion  into  anioDB  of  trades  and  professions,  it  certftinlT,  a^ 
proTed  by  many  inscriptions  of  tbe  period  of  the  emperors 
of  Rome,  conld  not  have  been  obligatory  that  tbe  unions 
should  chisel  ont  these  litboglyphs,  so  precious  to  ns  now; 
So  when  tbe  law  came,  some  of  tbetn  searched  back  for 
their  chronology  and  pedigree  and  bad  them  inserted  with 
the  rest  of  tbe  inscription.  We  know  from  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  oldest  societies  stood  tbe  best  chance  of  es- 
caping snpprei^sion.  They  were  especially  exempted  hy 
}aw<  This  exeniption  was  based  upon  tbe  respect  for  tae 
laws  and  traditions  of  Nnma,  Solon  and  TuUiusi.:  .The  ne^ 
societies,  however,  were  looked  upon  with  distrust;  and  ^ 
l^ically  follows  that  if  a  collegium,  corpus  or  aodalicium 
^OQld  prove  its  lige  by  tracing  its  record  back  to  a  time  a^-^ 
terior  to  the  agrarian  <»*  servile  troublea^  it  would  have  iu» 

almost  certain  chance  of  reiitaining  uiiindle^ted-  ..>■^   . 

We  h4ve  enliurged  upon  this  curias  tulaeGt  ^  tbe  i^g 
pickers  Ivitih  a  view  of  f^r^aong  the  Mv^k  of  the  iread^^r 
with  facts  in  re^rd  to  our  tbeory-Hwhlob  we  ^ill  admift  to 
be  originat  sod  ftmiqne — ^fc^  tbe  ofigiii  of  igfpaie^  .     ^ 

It  is  admitted  ttmt  history  b^  failed  to  re^^d  $b^  ^)i!^ii|« 
life  and  migratilms  of  tbe  gypsieiEt  Of  oc^vrse  ev^ryl^jr 
•greiss  both  tlat  they  are  a  6aete  and.U^t  tib^y  ai«,  so  tlp^ 
ipeak,  the  |[yariah  dogs  of  these  later  days ;  but  eyeiybody^ 
vpon  reflection,  also  ibdmiU  that  Idbey^sflway^  were  and.  stH) 
sEtfe  otganized*  The  tsjst.  is,  tJateir  prgani^tioB  bas  iMwayf 
been  exclusive  and  eeiTere,  Ailotberiai^  always  was^an^ 
h^  namely,  that  their  bngoage  is  Iiatin  although  .mi]rie4  witb 
Sanscrit  and  Greek;  and  this  is  the  m^st  inf^piArovefliblef 
itronghold  to  our  suggestion  that  gy  pies  are  the  slill  Vmgsxr 
ing,  sell-constituted,  ttibalrelios  of  the  archaic  ojbilc^Feii  qi 
the  great  gtns  &milies  of  the  Aryan  race,  both  Asiatic  aod 
Indo-Earop^n..  . 

We  suggest  that  being  otitefeMBts  of  tbe  domtts  or  paternal 
home  through  the  law  of  lirifioogenitur^,  they  served  for 
uiiknown  ages  as  skites  ea  tj^e  paternjsl ^estate ;  an^.at  t^^ 
dawn  of  the  period  of  manuiBi^sions  wore  among  die  fira^ 
to  form  self-supporting,  <>r  motuaily  protective  lEu^ipna^oo^ 
of  which  the  least  <|iiaUSed^  most  ciinning  and  rom3^(9 
Beyer  developed,  but  cont»nued  topickup  a  Uv^vgh^y  petty 
thefty  rag,  junk  and  slop-gathering,  horse-jockeving  and 
piece-patching,  Warping  their  tongues  to  fit  localities,  and 
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their  iogenoity  to  all  the  oanning  quibbles  which  character- 
ize the  competitive  system.  These  we  conjecture  were  the 
centonarii  or  rag  pickers,  whose  compulsory  inscriptious  w& 
study  with  wondering  surprise.  They  are  simply  the  fruit 
of  the  cruel  condition  of  ancient  society  ;  and  the  unique 
monument  their  name  and  shame  have  built  must  arrest  the 
gaze  of  man,  imparting  to  him  a  moumfol  lesson  as  he  toilft 
onward  to  the  revolution* 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

TRADE  UNIONS.  | 

THE  PAGAN  AND  CHRISTIAN  IMAGE-MAEERa 

Oboakizatiomi  of  Pkoplk  who  worked  for  the  Otods — ^Bi^  and  little 
Gh>d-Siniths— Their  Unions  object  to  the  New  Religion  of 
Christianity  becanse  this,  originally  Re[)ndiating^  Idolatnr, 
Ruined  their  Business — Compromise  which  Originated  the 
Idolatry  in  the  Church  of  to-day — ^The  Cahaiores — Unions 
of  Ivory  Workers — Of  BistQa/rU  or  Deity-Sedan-Makers — Of 
Image-makers  in  Plaster — ^The  Unguentarii  or  Unions  of  Per- 
f  nmemakers — ^Holy  Ointments  and  the  Unions  that  manu- 
factured them — ^Etruscan  Trinketmakers — Bookbinders — 
No  Proof  yet  found  of  Uieir  Organization. 

DiBEOTLT  connected  with  and  a  component  part  of  the 
micient  state,  particularly  that  of  the  Indo-£uropean% 
was  the  great  subject  of  the  gods,  deorum  immortalium. 
This  with  them  was  no  wild  fancy  but  an  institution  so 
closely  interwoven  in  all  the  affairs  of  public  and  private 
life  that  no  person  of  patrician  birth  who  could  lay  claim 
to  a  family  *  could  possibly,  without  heresy  often  punish- 
able with  death,  disregard  or  question.  The  worship  of 
the  manes  at  the  domestic  altar,  and  of  the  penates,  the  •! 

mysterious  home  of  the  lares  and  all  the  holy  immortals  / 

was  compulsory.  All  paganism  was  excessively,  tyranni- 
cally, inexorably,  cruelly,  rehgious.  It  ignored  the  whole 
proletarian  class;  and  most  logically,  according  to  its 
tenets;  for  they,  possessing  no  family^  no  property,  no 
paternity,  could  have  no  tutelary  saint  except  by  proxy 
and  in  an  eleemosynaiy  way,  used  by  them  supernciallj 

1  The  proletaries  or  working  people  bad  no  recognized  family.    To  be  bom 
into  an  ancient  fMnily  was  to  belong  to  ajpreat  and  noble  peiw. 
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to  flatter  conscience,'  and  in  all  cajses  borrowed  by  them 
from  the  grandees,  who  sometimes  permitted  the  loan  of 
a  family  god'  to  act  the  sham  of  tutelary  protector,  and 
this  sometimes  out  of  mere  contemptuous  pity.  But  this 
archaic,  aristocratic  worship  was  in  practice  mechanical 
Its  temples,  the  work  of  uie  proletaries,  were  massive, 
often  magnificent  structures.  Idols  were  numerous,  some 
of  them  specimens  of  the  finest  sculptures  the  world  ever 
produced.  Its  altars  were  solemn,  massive  and  awful; 
its  sepulchres,  sarcophagi  and  mausoleums,  striMng  in 
the  solemnity  of  their  incidents  and  surroimdings ;  its 
little  images  and  deities  were  visitants  of  every  respecta- 
ble household ;  its  sacerdotal  and  sacrificial  paraphernalia 
numerous  and  indispensable  and  the  oracles  and  shrines 
of  the  aruspex  and  soothsayer  had  each  to  be  adorned 
with  furniture  which  best  convenienced  the  cunning,  flat- 
tery, superstition  and  makeshift  of  priestcraft. 

All  these  things  required  tools  to  make  them  and  were 
the  product  of  slall  and  industry  of  the  proletaries.  Great 
numbers  of  these  emblems  of  Pagan  piety  are  preserved 
in  the  collections ;  and  by  them  we  know  how  to  appreci- 
ate the  methods  of  mechanics  who  produced  them. 

The  cabatores  had  a  union  that  made  images  of  the 
greater  gods.  By  this  is  probably  to  be  understood,  the 
most  powerful  immortals,  Jupiter,  Ceres,  Vulcan  and  the 
like.  They  had  their  shops  in  Home  and  Athens.  If 
they  were  numerous  we  are  without  evidence  of  the  fact ; 
although  their  skill  covered  a  considerable  range.  The 
cabator  and  ^e  imagmifez  made  images  of  many  kinds 
but  the  manner  of  their  operations  is  obscure.  We  know 
more  of  their  extent.  The  business  of  the  former  was  to 
make  the  less  elegant  statues,  reliefs,  and  perhaps  pic- 
tures of  the  great  deities;  while  the  latter  busied  himself 
with  the  manufacture  of  the  household  and  toy  gods  for 
which  there  was  always  a  steady  demand.  In  this  man- 
ufacture of  deities  there  was  from  the  most  ancient  epoch 
of  which  we  hav^  data,  enough  demand  to  keep  large 

*  Fastel,  OiU  Antique,  Uyre  Uf  pasitm, 

SMommsen,  IH  CoUtgiis  et  SodalidU  Romafiortun,  p.  86:  "Legibus  eollegii 
DiaDfle  et  Antinoi  et  eollegii  iSsculapii  et  Hygiaa  '*  Note  13,  Idem,  p.  78.  **  In 
fomilia  Augofitali  multa  collegia  opflcum  foisse."  /(fern,  p.  10,  Dt  CfuUu  Minervm 
'*  Nautes  qtiidem  accepit  simulaorum,  .  .  .  Kaatioram  iamilia  sacra  tfinervn 
letinebat." 
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iiiunberB  of  mechanics  employed.  It  grew  with  the  ntua- 
Ibers  of  the  human  race,  and  increased  as  human  taste  for 
luxtiry  increased.  Belief  did  not  perceptibly  change. 
Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  even  AnaxagOras  and  Diogenes 
worshiped  the  immortal  gods  whose  emblems,  statuettes, 
and  profiles  adorned  not  only  the  temples  but  the  resi- 
dences of  all  respectable  citizens.  Such  images,  liable  to 
accident  and  decay,  had  to  be  replenished  or  repaired,  and 
the  labor  required  to  do  this  gave  the  incentive  of  organ- 
isation. 

We  shall  show  in  another  ch^ter,  that  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Ohristian  faith  at  Home  in  after  yeaa:s,  one 
of  the  objections  most  vigorously  raised  against  the  new 
doctrine  Wajs^  not  that  it  would  interfere  with  them  in 
point  of  conscience,  but  that  it  would  interfere  adversely 
to  their  means  of  earning  bread !  It  threatened  to  sap  the 
fountain  of  economic  existence.  The  early  Christians 
wanted  no  idols.  The  image-makers  who  wrought  holy 
emblems  out  of  wood,  brass,  gold,  pearl  and  sometimes 
of  amber  and  the  precious  gems,  gained  a  living  by  their 
trade ;  and  consequently,  Christianity,  however  it  might 
otherwiide  please  their  sense  of  mutual  love,  of  equaHty, 
fratemiW  and  freedom,  yet  so  long  as  it  threatened  their 
means  oi  livelihood,  in  the  slightest  degree  they  opposed 
it  with  every  effort  within  their  reach;  whereupon  a  share 
of  the  Pagan  idolatry  was  bargained  for,  sufficient  to  re- 
store the  manufacture  of  images  and  idols.  Then  workiii^ 
people,  always  prone  to  accept,  threw  away  their  objec- 
tions and  embraced  the  new  religion  in  such  numbers 
and  with  such  zeal  that  the  old  religion  began  to  dissolve, 
and  in  course  of  a  few  centuries  crumbled  to  the  dust^ 
while  the  workman's  craft  of  image-mioking  continues  to 
this  day. 

Of  tlxe  most  celebrated  idol  manufacturers,  Phidias, 
perhaps  stands  foremost.  Like  all  proletaries  his  fam- 
ily is  unknown.  No  blooded  historian  could  taint  the 
noble  prestige  with  a  line  enlightening  mankind  upon  his 

Sedigree ;  and  writers  of  his  own  class,  there  were  none* 
[is  superlative  genius,  however,  wrote  his  history  in  the 
oxquisite  images  of  Athena,  in  the  great  works  on  the 
Propyleea  of  the  acropolis  and  the  Parthenon,  wrought 
by  his  combined  imagination  and  chiseL    Ivory  and  gold 
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entered  into  this  last  chrjselepliantiiie  colossus;  and  his 
fMlomment  of  Olympia  with  the  statue  of  Jupiter  as  a  vir- 
^n  goddess  signalized  his  age  by  an  e^bit  of  the  me- 
chanical in  the  most  exquisite  and  costly  details.  Pericles 
the  renowned  optimate  and  politician,  stood  in  astonish^* 
ment  and  admiration  before  this  worktagman's  genius  and 
originality. 

Myron,  the  cotemporary  and  celebrated  rival  of  Phidias, 
<K)uld  sculpture  a  quoit-player,  a  cow  or  a  god  with  equal 
peifection.  His  Hercules,  his  Jupiter  and  his  Minerva 
were  so  perfect  that  Roman  warriors  in  capturing  theni 
>7ere  captured  by  them.    When,  afterwards,  LysippuSi 

S^»xiteles,  Scopas  and  a  great  many  others  adorned  this 
rt  with  perfection  it  never  had  before  or  since,  it  became 
a  trade  at  which  many  thousands  earned  a  living, 

Great  schools  of  image-making  flourished  in  Greece  and 
JE^ome  from  timeei  lon^  anterior  to  Phidias.  The  Etrua- 
<3an8  bad  schools  of  idol  mannfacture  conducted,  as  in 
Greece,  by  t^e  proletaries  or  worlpng  people.  Once 
vehen  the  Romans  1;>eat  them  in  battte  and  at  the  siege 
took  Volsinii  nearly  300  years  before  Chriist,  aTbout  2,000 
holy  images  and  statues  were  a  part  of  the  trophies  of  vic- 
tory. The  Etruscans  were  hard  working,  faithful  people 
who  had  trade  unions  in  great  numbers.  Some  of  these 
were  image-makers;  and  fiiey  well  knew  how  to  live  and 
profit  upon  the  superstitions  which  thus  attached  to  the 
jPagan  faitL 

While  Rome  produced  few  image-makers  of  brilliancy 
;^e  patronized  eno!rmously  the  manufacture  of  all  sorte 
of  holy  trinkets.  The  household  from  the  earliest  times 
was  the  true  patron,  and  ladies  bought  many  little  imitar 
tions  of  gods  and  goddesses  togeuier  with  an  endless 
variety  of  sacerdotal  paraphernalia,  such  as  suited  their 
fancy  as  to  merit  and  price. 

Orelli  gives  us  an  inscription  of  a  genuine  union  of  the 
hisellarii,  who  manufactured  the  great  sacerdotal  seat  or 
chair;  a  splendidly  finished  and  richly  upholstered  t6te 
A  t5te  for  the  gods.^  There  were  also  signs  either  of 
unions  or  private  business  of  persons  working  ivory,  ebu- 

4lnieripHomim  Latinantm  OoUeetio,  No.  4,187,  note  1,  alto  Gniter,  Ituerip* 
Konnm  ToUm  Orbit  BMnanorum,  12.  8,  and  Mnratori,  Thuaunu  VeteMm  Aucrtn. 
Momim,  C44, 1.  f 
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rarii.  The  inscriptions  are  given  by  Orelli/  Bui  we  have 
more  positive  evidence  of  a  trade  union  of  ivory  workers 
in  a  direct  mention  of  them  as  such  in  the  Justinian  code 
which  provided  for  them  the  right  to  organize  and  labor 
in  the  holy  cause.' 

The  evidences  indicate  that  the  tectoriolae  or  little  plaster 
images  of  which  Cicero  ^  and  others  have  made  mention, 
were  the  work  of  the  aWarii,'  An  inscription  found  at 
Rome  and  published  by  Gruter/  appears  to  signify  by  its 
reading  that  the  business  was  managed  by  one  C.  Ateius 
Philadelphus  but  gives  no  clue  to  warrant  that  he  was 
managing  officer  of  a  trade  union  of  the  plasterers'  craft. 

Besides  the  wonderful  chryselphantine  ivory  workers 
belonging  to  the  great  school  of  Phidias,  already  me^ 
tioned,  there  were  the  eburarii,  who,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  were  fortified  by  a  law  in  the  code  of  Justinian, 
and  were  excepted  in  the  late  statutes  on  trade  unions.** 
These  craftsmen  made  little  statuettes,  symbols,  ivory 
chains,  variously  shaped  charms  and  talismans  propitiatory 
of  the  gods.  They  for  this  purpose  carried  on  a  consid- 
erable trade  with  the  Africans  and  Phoenicians  whereby 
to  obtain  pure  and  delicate  ivory.  Indeed,  the  supersti- 
tion inculcated  by  the  ancient  religion  led  to  a  veritable 
industry  which  tiirough  many  a  long  century  furnished 
bread  to  these  mechanics  and  their  families. 

Orelli/*  gives  an  inscription  of  an  association  or  genu- 
ine trade  union  of  the  gods'  bed  makers,  or  piUvinarii,^ 
They  were  organized  under  the  society  name  of  sodalidum 
which  Cicero  characterized  aa  low  dnd  mean;  but  we  pre- 
sume  that  as  in  this  case  their  calling  was  to  manufacture 
the  elegantly  upholstered  couches  and  silk  embroidered 
sleeping  furniture  of  the  mighty  immortals,  the  piety  and 
solemnity  which  enveloped  fiieir  workshops  rescued  them 
from  the  rigors  of  the  conspiracy  laws  which  Cicero  and 

»  Orell. ,  idem,  Nos.  4.180  and  4,308. 
•  Cod.,  Justiniani,  x,  64, 1. 

7  Gic,  Fam.^  9,  22.  3. 

8  Tertalian,  2>e  Idololatria,  cap.  viii.  This  author,  howerer,  adtoits  that  bo- 
sides  images  placed  In  the  walls,  the  aXbcara  did  several  other  kinds  of  plaster 
work. 

»  Gruter,  Int*ir.  Tot.  Orb.,  642, 11. 

10  Orell.,  Nos.  4.180,  4,302. 

11  /fucripMonum  Latinarum  ChUecUo,  No.  4.061. 

»  We  say  " genuine '» incases  where  we  find  full  approval  as  to  their  gen- 
uineness.   Orelli,  Fabretti,  Muratorius  etc.,  are  high  authoritv 
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Csesar  instituted  for  their  extinction*  Another  inscrip- 
tion was  registered  by  Oderio,  of  these  couch  makers." 
It  says  that  one  Julius  Epaphra  was  a  fruit  seller,  form- 
erly pulvinariua  who  worked  at  the  couch  makers'  trade 
furnishing  them  for  the  great  circus;  and  Orelli  cites 
Suetonius  to  show  that  such  seats  or  couches  were  com- 
mon at  the  games  although  their  usurpation  by  the  gran- 
dees did  not  please.^^ 

We  dose  our  section  on  the  image-makers  with  the  un- 
guentarii  or  perfumers.  The  reader  by  this  time  begins 
to  see  that  in  reality  all  these  fine  things  ^  fit  for  the 
gods,"  which  were  manufactured  by  the  unions  in  such 
quantities,  were  appropriated  and  used  by  the  rich  who 
in  thus  usurping  or  assuming  what  was  destined  for  im- 
mortals, substituted  themselves  therefor;  and  in  that  way 
threw  a  halo  of  glory  ai*ound  themselves  and  their  greats 
inapproachable  gens  famihes.  The  whole  of  it  was  a  sort 
of  self -deification,  using  political  priestcraft  to  puff  their 
vanity,  inflame  their  egoism,  and  widen  the  chasm  which 
forbiddingly  yawned  between  them  and  the  proletarian 
classes. 

These  fine  things,  so  pleasing  to  the  sense  of  feeling 
and  vision  were  not  enough.  They  also  required  some- 
thing to  gratify  the  olfactory  sense;  acd  perfumes  of  the 
richest  kmd  were  manufactured  for  them.  There  were 
unions  in  considerable  numbers  who  did  this  work.  At 
Capua  before  and  during  the  servile  war  of  Spartacus, 
there  were  perfumery  factories  which  were  celebrated 
all  over  Italy.  The  perfumers  can  scarcely  be  called 
image-makers,  but  their  art  completed  the  category  of 
dehcacies  and  amplified  the  means  of  satisfying  the  vo- 
luptuous cravings  of  the  enormously  wealthy.  Their  per- 
fumes were  used  in  the  temples,  and  at  the  sacrifices. 
They  were  esteemed  at  feasts  and  were  used  in  dress. 
At  i5ie  great  circus,  and  afterwards  the  coUiseum,  the  re- 
served seats  of  the  grandees  were  known  by  their  aroma. 

The  perfumers  were  not  only  workers  but  also  mer- 
chants ;  and  necessarily,  because  they  had  to  carry  on  a 
considerable  traffic  with  the  east  and  south  to  obtain 

M  Oderie,  Irucriptiones,  p.  74. 

14  "  Spectare  cam  circenses  ex  pnlvinari  non  placet  nobis.*'     Saetonios, 
ClaudiuSf  4. 
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gams,  spices,  nuts,  seeds  and  other  raw  material  for  their 
prodaci».  The  perfumers  or  unguentarii  also  had  similar 
unions  in  Athens  and  Corinth  where  thej  carried  on 
a  considerable  business  There  are  found  quite  a  num- 
ber of  inscriptions  of  different  kinds  of  these  workmen^ 
and  their  societies.  One  archaeologist  cites  an  inscription 
found  in  Bome,  upon  which  there  has  been  some  com- 
ment made,  arising  from  a  disagreement  about  its  exact 
meaning."  Publicius  Nicanor,  was  a  perfumer  on  the 
Yia  Sacra,  and  one  Maximus  Accensns,  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  union  whose  duty  was  to  do  up  the 
goods.  Most  probably  it  was  a  union  of  perfumers  chart- 
ered under  the  names  of  two  foremen,  or  one  foreman 
and  one  director  as  was  customary  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  law.  Marini"  cites  another  inscription  showing 
that  these  prominent  officers  were  females,  or  at  least  one 
of  them.  The  slab  was  found  in  Naples.  OrelH  "  has  an 
inscription  found  by  Gruter  at  Yenusia  in  Lucania,  which 
celebrates  the  setting  free  of  a  bondsman  and  family,  by 
the  father,  out  of  the  money  obtained  as  proceeds  of  the 
perfumery  business.  His  name  was  Philargyrus,  a  per- 
fumer. This  was  probably  a  private  business  of  the  Au- 
gustine period.  The  marble  is  broken  here,  leaving  uA 
with  thi«  conjecture. 

All  the  image-makers  and  perfumers'  trades  werd 
countenanced  and  provided  for  by  King  Numa  who  be- 
lieved that  religion  was  a  thing  iliost  proper  to  cultivate. 
He  further  believed  that  it  was  impious  to  wage  war;  or 
at  any  rate,  to  risk  the  chances  of  war  lest  the  sacred 
temples  and  alters  be  desecrated  by  its  ravages.  Thus 
from  a  high  antiquity,  and  largely  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  and  works  of  this  king,  the  image-makers  were 
classed  as  the  futherers  of  the  holy  cause  and  exempted 
from  many  of  the  restrictions  and  persecutions  which  in 
later  times  became  the  source  of  bloodshed. 

There  was  a  regular  trade  society  of  the  pearl  fishers, 
margarUarii,^^  who,  it  appears,  communicated  with  the 

15  Donati,  Boma,  Vetus  d  Becens,  p.  827, 61.  It  is  a]so  mentioned  by  Mnratorl, 
Thesaurus,  VeUrum,  Inscriptionum. 

16  AUi.  2,  p.  616.    De  Unguentariis.  ^7  Orell.,  2,088. 

18  Orell.,  Inscriptionum  Latinarum  CfoUeetUf,  Nob.  1,603,  4,076,  4,918.  One  of 
these,  No.  4.076  is  a  genuine  trade  union.  No.  4,218  comes  under  the  title  of 
Artes  et  Opifica^  leaving  it  questionable  aa  to  its  haying  been  a  private  baaineas . 
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workshops  in  t&e  cities,  which  their  likbor  supplied  with 
pearls  in  the  rough.  Diving  and  scraping  in  the  distant 
waters  for  pearls  was,  at  the  starting  point  of  this  preca- 
rious business,  a  trade  which  to  render  successful,  neeled 
to  be  fortified  by  a  federation  with  the  inlay ers  and  other 
pearl  finishers  working  at  home.  Much  of  this  pearl  was 
used  in  decorating  the  images  which  the  demands  of  an 
idolatrous  faith  places  upon  the  market ;  and  by  thus  fur- 
nishing labor,  gave  bread  to  the  workmg  people.  On  a 
superficial  view,  the  fact  that  the  great  artists,  such  a 
Phidias,  Myron,  Folycletus,  Alcamenes  of  the  heroic  school 
of  Ageladas,  or  the  still  more  versatile  school  of  a  few 
years  later  of  which  Lysippas,  Praxiteles  and  Scopas  were 
the  heroes,  we  do  not  find  the  pearl  industry  to  have  ex- 
tensively entered  into  the  composition  of  the  great  sculp- 
tures. But  we  must  remember  first,  that  the  descriptions 
are  defective,  and  next,  that  the  originals  are  lost.^*  We 
know  that  pearls  were  used  in  archaic  times.  If  they  en- 
tered into  the  composition  of  idols — and  there  seems  to 
be  no  ground  for  doubt  of  this — ^it  must  probably  have 
been  by  inlaying. 

Great  skiU  was  required  in  the  whole  pearl  business. 
Among  th«  Etruscans  and  Romans  the  art  turned  rather 
toward  the  trinket  manufacture.  Many  of  the  little  gods 
of  the  household,  emblems,  talismans,  mementos  and 
charms  were  gemmed  with  pearls.  Of  course,  these 
things,  at  this  late  period,  if  dug  from  the  ruins,  would 
fail  to  discover  the  perishable  pearls;  because  the  delicate 
carbonate  crumbles  with  moisture,  neglect  and  time. 

We  find  a  few  dim  accounts  of  book-gluers  mixed  up 
with  the  amanuenses  or  scribes.  They  acted  the  part,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  modem  printers.  These,  together  with 
poets,  teachers  and  persons  engaged  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, were  always,  or  nearly  elways,  of  lowly  birth.** 

19  A  more  thorough  ransacking  of  this  sabiect  may  bring  to  light  much  of 
ralne  regarding  the  anions  of  image-makers  who  inscribed  their  record  in  the 
Greek  tongue. 

20  Gum  and  Kohner,  lAfe  oj  the  Greeks  and  RoTnarUj  p.  626.  "  Three  classes 
amongst  the  slaves  and  freedmen,  held  a  distinguished  position  by  their  intel- 
lectual accomplishments,  viz:  the  medici,  ckinurgi  and  literati.'*  As  to  the  literati* 
tdem,  p.  529  we  quote  as  follows :  "  We  have  already  mentioned  the  literati^  cul- 
tivated  slaves,  generally  of  Greek  origin,  who  had  to  copv  books  or  write  from 
dictation.  By  these  slaves  manuscripts  were  copied  with  astounding  celerity, 
with  the  aid  of  abbreviations  called,  from  their  inventor,  Tiro,  a  freedman  of 
Cicero,  Tironian  notes.  These  copies,  sometimes  full  of  mistakes,  went  to  the 
i^ops  of  the  bookseller  (HbHopolaj^  unless  these  kept  copyists  in  their  own 
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Gluers,  glutinatores,  are  spoken  of  by  Cioero."  That  they 
were  numerous  is  evident  from  the  large  amotmt  of  work 
required  of  this  kind.  The  great  histories  of  ancient 
writers  were  oopied  times  without  number  and  some  of 
them  were  bound  in  boards  or  leather  or  doth  with  much 
art  and  taste.  It  is,  however,  beyond  our  power,  as  yet 
to  discover  whether  the  book-binders  possessed  a  trade 
organization.  The  &ct  that  most  of  the  other  trades  had 
unions  renders  it  probable  that  they  also  were  organized, 
and  it  is  possible  that  inscriptions  may  yet  be  discovered 
revealing  the  faci 

■hope.  Nnmerons  copies  were  thns  prodaeed  in  little  time.  The  satirical  writ- 
ings ef  Ovidas,  Propertian  and  Ifartlalls  were  in  everybody's  hands,  as  were  also 
the  works  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  the  odes  of  Horace,  and  the  speeches  of  Cieero; 

Kammars,  anthologies,  etc.,  for  schools,  were  reproduced  in  the  same  manner; 
deed,  the  antique  book-trade  was  carried  on  on  a  scale  hardly  surpassed  by 
modem  times."    Mnch  is  taken  from  Pliny,  NatunU  H%»tory,  lib.  XXIX.  intt. 

SI  Cicero.  Ai  AtUctm,  liber,  IV.  c.  It.  1.  See  also  OrelL,  ItucrifMemtmLoJin' 
at%m  OoUutio,  No.  8,926,  4,108.  GlnMnoriiu,  the  inscription  is  on  an  eleganl 
tomb  inside  of  a  Taolt,  according  to  Oruter,  copied  by  (OrelL.  ArteM  et  Opifiei^ 
Vol.  II.  p.  298).  See  bookbinding,  Bd.  Beran.  Series  of  British  Xanufactoiy 
Industries,  (Articia  by  Txetman  wood,  pp,  79^). 


CHAPTER  XX 

TRADE   UNIONS   CONCLUDED. 

THE  TAX-GATHERERS.    PINAL  REPLEOnONIi 

Uhioits  or  CoLLBOTORs— A  Vast  Organized  System  with  a  Uni- 
form  and  Harmoniously  Working  Business— ^Trade  Unions 
under  Goyemment  Aid  and  Security — The  Ag«r  PubUeua  of 
Rome— True  Golden  Age  of  Organized  Labor — ^GoTemment 
Land — A  prodigious  Slave  System  their  Enemy — ^Victims  of 
the  Slave  System — ^Fremonitions  on  the  Ooming  of  Jesus — 
Demand  by  His  Teachings  for  Absolute  Equality. 

JuDGiNo  from  all  the  records  within  our  reach,  it  was 
Numa  who  first  recognized  the  necessity  of  regularly  or* 
ganized  trades  unions  for  express  purposes  of  purveying 
goods  of  every  kind,  in  a  systematic  manner.  He  was  a 
strictly  business  man;  and  the  most  important  business 
has  ever  been  that  of  getting  the  means  of  life.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  federated  trades  there  had  to  be  the  tax 
collectors;  otherwise  the  expenses  of  the  government 
could  not  be  defrayed.  For  this,  there  was  a  set  of  work- 
men, whose  express  business  was  to  traverse  city  and 
country  with  their  credentials  from  the  regularly  chart- 
ered union  of  the  Vectigcdaria  or  tax  collectors.  There 
were,  at  that  early  time,  no  such  arrangements  as  now  ex- 
ist, by  which  the  government  did  its  own  work  of  this 
kind.  A  labor  guM  or  union  did  this  work.  We  have 
evidence  shovnng  that  the  men  going  on  their  rounds  col- 
lecting the  taxes,  were  sometimes  severe,  even  brutal  to 
the  poor  farmers,  forcing  them  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law. 

Of  the  branches  into  which  king  Numa  distributed  the 
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worting  people  we  have  already  spoken  elsewhere,  rep- 
resenting  them  as  they  appear  to  us  from  evidence, 
through  a  long  yista  covering  what  we,  for  our  own 
scheme  of  reasoning,  term  the  golden  age  hecause  the 
workmen  thrived.  Meantune  we  are  well  aware  that  the 
so-called  Golden  Age  of  Borne,  is  reckoned  between  the 
years  250  and  14  before  Christ;  but  this  calculation  is. 
made  by  historians  of  the  competitive  system,  and  befits 
itself  to  conquest  and  literature,  not  to  the  progress  of  so- 
cial prosperity.  It  actually  begins  about  the  time  this  so- 
cial and  economical  prosperity  had  reached  its  zenitlu. 
We  cannot  admit  the  Golden  Age  of  Bome  to  have  begun 
at  so  late  a  date.  From  a  well  sought  point  of  view  of 
sociology  this  era  began  with  the  recognition,  hy  the  law 
of  Kuma,  of  the  right  of  free  organization ;  and  the  la- 
borers' methodical  assumption  of  tiie  business  of  supply- 
ing the  people  with  the  means  of  life.  This  was  the  true 
golden  age  of  Rome ;  and  as  it  also  covers  the  laigest 
part  of  tiie  era  ordinarily  admitted  to  have  been  the 
golden  age,  including  the  great  period  of  Roman  conquest 
and  the  splendid  era  of  literature,  it  only  varies  in  hav- 
'ing  commenced  670,  instead  of  250  years  before  Christ. 

If  it  was  necessary  for  the  scheme  of  Numa  to  have  the 
public  lands  formed  by  the  guilds  or  societies  of  practi- 
cal agriculture  it  was  also  as  necessary  for  him  to  institute 
some  reliable  means  of  collecting  the  fruits  of  this  labor 
and  distributing  them  among  those  vhom  the  law  recog- 
nized as  the  true  owners.  We  have  had  abundant  evi- 
dence that  among  the  ancient  Indo-European  Aryans,  no 
persons  except  those  bom  to  an  inheritance  possessed  the 
right  of  owning  the  public  domain.  Even  the  patricians 
who  were  the  privileged  class,  aud  the  makers  of  the  laws, 
did  not,  until  a  comparatively  late  date,  attempt  to  get  per- 
sonal possession  of  the  ager  pibblicus  of  Italy.  The  plebei- 
ans who  were  the  only  workers,  never  owned  anv  land. 
The  state  owned  the  land  and  the  proletaries  worked  it. 
The  fruits  of  the  lands  had  to  be  brought  to  the  people^ 
What  is  meant  by  the  state  ownership,  in  ancient  law,  is. 
citizen  ownership — ^the  state  holding  it  in  common  for  the 
citizens.  But  who  were  the  citizens  t  It  certainly  was. 
not  the  working  people,  who  were  the  outcasts,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  slaves,  or  the  slaves  themselves.    The j 
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owned  nothing  and  could  own  nothing.  But  their  funo« 
tion  was  to  do  the  work ;  and  Numa  permitted  them  to 
organize  and  do  the  work  socially  or  in  common. 

After  the  harvest  the  grain  had  to  be  distributed 
among  the  citizens  who,  according  to  the  law,  were  the 
owners  of  the  land,  the  state  holding  it  for  them  in  trust. 
The  workers  were  always  obliged  to  recognize  their  lowly 
condition,  and  were  always  glad  to  get  enough  of  what 
they  produced  to  keep  them  alive. 

The  plan  instituted  whereby  to  collect  these  products 
and  distribute  them  among  the  privileged  citizens  an<J 
others,  was  organization  of  the  vectigalarii  or  collectors  of 
incomes,  who  did  this  work  through  a  system  of  societies. 
The  society  had  a  manager  or  principal  overseer,  procur 
rotor,  and  was  also  supplied  with  a  qy^aestor  or  inspector, 
who  was  perhaps  the  chief  clerk.  Then  came  sometimes 
a  secretary,  a  treasurer  and  foremen  and  tiie  working 
hands,  all  of  whom  constituted  the  membership  of  thQ 
tmion  or  commune.  The  old  name  of  the  secretary  was 
sometimes  set  down  in  the  inscriptions  found  by  the  an* 
tiquaries,  as  cornicularius,^  which  signified  that  th^  secre- 
tary had  risen  to  the  place  by  promotion.  It  appears 
from  the  numerous  inscriptions  cut  in  stones,  that  these 
customs  collectors  had  societies  or  unions  all  over  th^ 
provinces  under  Roman  domination.'  At  Lyons,  after 
the  conquest  of  Caesar,  there  were  several  of  them.*  Their 
work  was  to  collect  the  proceeds  of  the  harvests. 
Others  collected  the  products  of  the  manufactories :  otherfi 
the  proceeds  of  the  fisheries.  Even  the  proceeds  of  th^ 
brothels  were  collected  and  distributed  in  money.*  AU 
the  multiform  labor  of  collecting  had  to  be  done,  and  the 
state  made  it  obligatory  upon  the  customs-unions  to  do 
their  work  welL    This  accounts  for  Granier*s*  remar]( 

1  Later  an  assistant  secretary,  Cod.  Theodorii,  Vn.  4,  83. 

*  See  Orell..  Iiucr^tiomm,  CoUeetio,  6,648,  VeaUacOiatLiid.  many  others. 

0  Boiseean,  Irueription  de  Lvon,  VII.  ^6,  p.  273,  fbuod  one  which  reads  av 
follows :  "  Memoriae  Adrelii  Ceciliani  praBposltuB.  Vectlffalium  posult  Bpictattui 
.Alumnns— Lnsrduni."  Meaning  that  Epic  the  aK>rent£e  inscribed  the  slab  t« 
the  honor  of  the  director  one  Aurelius  Cecil.  In  liyons, 

<  Sanger.  History  qf  ProstUuUon;  Bowu,  p.  68 :  *'  The  Prottibula  (straBcerS 
not  organised)  paid  no  tax  to  the  state;  wmJe  their  registered  rivals  (organ&ed 
meretnoetj  see  p.  66  idem),  contrlbated  largely  to  the  mnniclpal  treasury."  Cfreece^ 
48.  "  Any  speculator  had  a  right  to  set  ap  a  dicterion  by  paying  the  tax  to  the 
state." 

s  Histoire  det  OUuset  Ouvniru,  chap.  xiv.  Ancieai  Trade  Unioni  tmd  Their  D^ 
velqpmetU, 
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that  tbese  customs  collectors  were  sometimes  brutal  to 
the  poor  farmers  whose  unions  failed  to  gamer  as  much 
as  the  law  required.'  It  is  evident  that  the  collectors  had 
to  put  themselves  in  direct  business  relation  with  the 
union  of  veciuarii  or  teamsters ;  as  they  more  frequently 
took  the  produce  itself  than  tibe  money.  Their  practice 
was  to  supply  the  citizens,  not  so  much  with  the  money 
these  proceeds  of  labor  were  worth,  but  with  the  proceeds 
themselves/ 

The  trade  nnioos  were  recognized  by  the  state  and  held 
responsible  to  the  state  for  their  work.  If  in  conveying 
the  grain  from  the  farms  to  Rome,  the  wagon  was  attacked 
by  monntaineer  brigands  and  the  goods  lost,  the  citizens, 
who  were  the  state,  held,  not  the  teamsters  but  the  whole 
union  responsible.  In  almost  all  cases,  however,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  ager  pubiicus  was  transmitted  to  Borne  by  sea. 

For  instance;  a  certain  quota  of  the  province  of  Aqait- 
ania,  or  the  neighboring  province  of  ijagdanensis,  where 
are  found  many  relics  of  these  societies,  is  claimed  at  Rome. 
Lugdunam  or  Lyons  was  connected  by  water  every  step 
of  the  way  to  Borne.  The  society  at  Lyons  sent  the  grain 
down  the  river  Bhone  by  barges  to  the  Mediterranean.  At 
Aries,  a  ship  took  it  on  board  and  consigned  it  to  Ostia,  th^ 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  and  port  of  Bome.  Now  the  barges  of 
the  Tiber  had  to  belong  to  a  union.  So  there  were  unions 
of  bargers,  caudicarii.  The  first  society  guaranteed  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  grain  as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
Ora  JRhodarvL  Here  were  the  ships  of  another  society 
to  further  convey  it  to  the  port  of  Rome,  so  hither  it  had 
to  be  conveyed  on  board  a  ship.  Thus  is  seen  why  the  sea- 
fEtring  men  also  must  have  an  organization ;  otherwise,  if  the 
ship  was  lost,  captain,  crew  and  cargo,  there  would  remain 
nobody  responsible ;  and  the  citizens  would  be  the  sole  suf- 
ferers. It  became  necessary  therefore,  since  the  govern- 
ment had  jobbed  out  one  part  of  this  business  to  a  commune, 
that  it  do  the  same  thing  in  their  case,  because  the  rich  citi- 
zens who  were  to  be  fed  by  labor,  though,  personifying 
^oyemmenty  could  legislate  or  conduct  war,  could  not  work; 
because  upon  it  there  was  a  taint.    So  the  order  of  the  navi- 

•  DlonyBius  of  Hallcarn&Bins,  book  V.  chap,  48,  explains  the  power  of  tbe 
law  pennitting  and  furthering  tbeee  organizations. 

'  Granier.  Histoire  des  Claues  Oumntn^  chap.  xiv.  Much  additional  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  reading  Uiis  valuable  chapter  of  M.  i>ranier'B  work. 
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cutarti  existed;  and  being  chartered  by  government,  was 
made  responsible  for  th  e  loss  of  any  cargo.  When  tlie  cargo 
arrived  at  Ostia,  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  sixteen  miles  from 
Borne,  it  was  conveyed  to  the  granaries  of  the  city  by  the 
societies  of  boatmen,  known  as  cau(ftcant,  bargemen,  under 
guarantee,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  former  cases. 
Thus  for  the  least  possible  trouble  and  with  utmost  security , 
the  government  or  non-laboring  citizens  got  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  produce  from  the  ager  publicuSy  or  com- 
mon land.  Tet  the  people  who  labored  were  satisfied  and 
thrived  better  than  they  were  ever  known  to  thrive  under 
any  system,  because  their  industry  produced  enormously 
and  their  strong  arms  made  labor  easy,  agreeable  and  safe. 

Now  the  customs  collectors  or  vectigalarii  were  interested 
in  all  these  details  of  supply ;  because  the  government  looked 
to  them  directly  or  indirectly  for  everything  the  citizen 
population  had  to  live  upon  from  year  to  year. 

But  the  supply  of  grain,  wine,  oil  and  other  agricultural 
products  was  not  all  these  tax  collectors  had  to  attend  to. 
There  were  many  artisan  societies.  These  we  have  treated 
separately  and  in  regular  order,  according  to  their  import- 
afnce.  They  all  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  tax  or  cus- 
toms collectors,  with  whom  they  were  interlinked  in  the 
great  social  bond.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pork 
butchers  union,"  there  were  officers  appointed  whose  busi- 
ness was  to  go  personally,  or  send,  into  the  stock  farni 
country  and  collect  the  tax  either  in  money  or  in  kind. 
Tins  would,  of  course,  entail  an  immense  amount  more  labor 
than  that  attached  to  butchery.  It  would  entail  the  whole 
business  of  the  drover.  Weighing  would  require  much  at- 
tention and  an  inspection  of  all  the  various  operations  of 
several  vocations. 

Slabs  have  been  found  to  the  number  of  262,  bearing  in- 
scriptions of  the  vectigaliay  of  different  dates,  ranging  mostly 
from  the  time  of  the  lirst  Caesars  to  that  of  the  emperor 
Oonstantine.  These  262  include  only  those  registered  by 
Orelli  in  his  work  on  the  Roman  Antiquities.  Great  num- 
bers of  those  unions  probably  existed  of  which  no  record 

8  Granier,  whose  researches  Into  these  societies  and  the  laws  governing  them 
reveal  an  astonishing  verBatiiity  and  accuracy,  says  that  very  many,  if  not  all  the 
commercial  trades  had  officers .  whose  work  was  to  oversee  the  customs  coileo- 
ttons.  See  idem,  pp.  310-315.  There  was  a  Boatmen's  insurance  mentioned  by 
Livy  zxiU.  cap.  44.  Beckmann,  HUt.  oflnvenUont,  (Bohn)  I.  p.  884.  (Caudica- 
cli;. 
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was  kept,  and  antiquaries  of  the  future  may  yet  reveal  more. 
Od  the  whole  these  £acts  regarding  inner  workings  of  the 
ancient  human  family  present  a  picture  of  deep  interest,  re- 
vealing as  they  do  a  system  of  industry  unique  in  its  method 
of  supplying  the  great  population  of  Home  at  that  time  con- 
taining probably  about  2,000,000  inhabitants '  and  its  nu- 
merous municipia  or  provincial  cities  and  town  with  me&ns 
of  life.  The  vectigalia  evidently  covered  more  of  the  im- 
mense business  of  those  times  than  the  ordinary  reader 
would  ascribe  to  them.  Orelli,"  speaks  of  iron  miners  who 
sometimes  interlinked  with  the  mines  situated  at  great  dis- 
tances from'  the  city  ;  yet  it  would  appear  by  this  mentioa 
that  the  miners  far  away  in  the  mountains  and  perfectly  or- 
ganized, were  in  close  and  systematic,  if  not  happy  mutual 
communication  with  the  forgers'  association  stationed  at 
Borne. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  system  was  that  it  was 
government  work ;  that  the  work  was  performed  by  trade 
unions  instead  of  isolated  individuals  as  in  the  competitive 
system ;  and  that  during  many  centuries  through  which  this 
system  existed,  both  in  war  and  peace,  the  ancient  working, 
people  were  prosperous  and  happy.  Of  course,  this  organs 
ization  does  not  apply  in  any  form  to  slaves.  This  terrible 
scourge  of  the  human  race  still  existed ;  but  there  are  &troog 
proofs  that  the  trade  unions  were  at  one  time  making  in- 
roads upon  the  slave  system  which  required  care  by  the 
ipasters  and  slave  owners  in  order  to  conduct  business; 
whereas  the  trade  anion  system  endorsed  by  king  Numa 
lifted  all  the  troublesome  details  and  responsibilities  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  patricians  who  regarded  individual  la- 
bor as  a  disgrace.  Labor  being  a  humiliation  to  the  pro-* 
pertied  class  who  managed  the  government  land  but  did  not 
perform  the  actual  work,  it  was  a  matter  of  convenience  for 
them  to  have  trade  unions.  The  state,  then,  was  their  great 
patron  and  -protector.  Rich  individual  slave  owners  like 
Crassus  or  Cicero  or  Nicias  could  job  out  their  slaves'  labor 
to  persons  of  enterprise,  but  the  very  pride  of  their  blood 
prevented  them  from  undertaking  any  except  the  noble  en* 

•  Consult  Dr.  Belocb.  Bulletin  de  StaHsque  de  VlnatUtOe  Intemationdlf  tome, 
L  aDn6e  1886,  p.  62  sqq.  Boma. 

10  Roman  antiquities.  No.  1,289  vectigalia  ferrarioram  also  ferrifodinariL 
See  also  Blur.  972. 10.  The  inscr.  reads:  **D,  M.  Prlmonisferrarlariorum  vitaUa 
contuber."    Found  at  the  mines  of  Nimea. 
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lerprigea  of  war  and  politics.  There  was  nobody  to  com- 
pete with  the  unions  and  the  state  became  their  great  em- 
ployer. Bat  we  have  seen  in  our  account  of  strikes  and  up- 
risings that  human  cupidity,  taking  advantage  of  the  slava 
system  and  by  means  of  it,  grasping,  holding  and  tilling  the 
ager  puhlicus^  finally  destroyed  the  public  trade  unions. 

That  the  trade  union  or  social  system  was  good  there 
seems  to  be  no  ground  for  doubt ;  but  the  workman  being 
stamped  by  the  old  religio-political  jealousy  of  paganism 
which  branded  him  as  a  wretch,  preventing  him  from  taking 
political  action,  whereby  to  secure  and  fortify  his  system, 
gave  the  grandees  all  the  advantage  because  they  made  the 
laws.  When,  therefore,  the  unions  found  that  they  must 
exercise  their  political  power,  which  they  did  in  later  timep, 
it  was  too  late.  They  were  themselves  too  deeply  tinged 
with  the  deadly,  unmanly  sense  that  their  masters  were 
Buperior  tp  them  by  birth.  There  had  been  no  Christ  to 
boldly  declare  a  new  state  of  things  based  upon  absolute 
equaUty  by  birth  and  natural  rights  of  all  men.  Seeing  the 
encroachments  upon  themselves  as  well  as  upon  the  public 
lands  their  sole  source  of  t^w  material,  the  trade  unions- 
tardily  fell  into  the  struggle,  learned  to  wrestle  valiantly,. 
Buffered  a  more  pronounced  hatred  of  their  masters,  grew 
in  self-dignity  but  gradually  lost  in  vested  rights,  forced  up 
a  great  social  struggle  but  incurred  the  deep-rooted  hatred 
of  Cicero  and  Csesar,  grew  poorer,  more  numerous,  more 
secret,  vindictive  and  conniving  and  wrought  up  a  spirit  all 
over  Greece,  Borne,  Judea  and  the  provinces,  which  ren- 
dered possible  the  kindling  of  that  marvelous  revolution  that 
destroyed  the  identity  of  ancient  paganism. 

But  there  is  one  thing  our  researches  fail  to  discover. 
"We  do  not  find  clear  and  snfficient  evidences  of  a  system 
of  affricultural  communes.  These  may  have  existed.  We 
are  m  doubt.  Everything  else  was  organized.  Where  is^ 
this  missing  link  ?  Had  it  existed,  would  not  the  great  trade 
union  system  have  grown  so  complete  as  to  gradually  ob- 
tain the  ascendency,  political  as  well  as  industrial  and  thus- 
been  able  to  realize  thousands  of  years  ago,  the  revolution  ? 
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TJnoffs  Op  Bomavs  and  Grikkb  compared — MisceUanecos  Soci- 
eties of  Tradesmen — Shipcarpenters — ^Boatmen — ^Yesselmak* 
er»— Millera — Organization  of  the  Lu/pama/ni — Of  the  Anci- 
ent Firemen — ^T^ription  of  the  Q-reek  Fraternities — The 
ErwMi  and  Ttwuoi — Strange  Mixture  of  Piety  and  business 
— Trade  Unions  of  Syria  and  North  Palestine — ^Their  Ofi- 
cers — ^Membership  and  Influence  of  Women — Large  Nam- 
bers  of  Oommaues  in  the  Islands  of  the  Eastern  Mediterra- 
nean— ^Their  Organizations  Known  and  Described  From  their 
Inscriptions. 

All  antiquity  was  at  one  time  a  hive  of  trade  unions. 
Nearly  every  species  of  basiness  was  organized.  Especially 
was  this  the  case  in  sonthern  Italy,  wliere  Plato  foand  a 
system  of  commanism  extensively  prevailing,  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  planted  there  by  Pythagoras.*  The  early 
uhabitants  of  the  Italian  peninsula  were  well  acquainted 
with  trade  unionism ;  and  traces  of  it,  if  not  mentioned  are 
discemable  in  history  and  thui  fact  stands  as  the  ^nda- 
mental  solution  to  many  of  the  otherwise  incomprehensible 
things  which  have  puzzled  modem  historians.  Neverthe- 
less the  nobility  and  its  laws  of  primogeniture  reigned  in 
circles  of  politics  and  power.  Plato  is  known  to  have  vis- 
ited Italy  several  times  in  search  of  material  for  his  ideal 
state.  He  was,  however,  so  much  of  an  aristocrat,  or  so 
enslaved  by  his  environments  that  ha  signally  failed  to  give 

1  DmmaDn,  Arbeiter  und  C&mmuntsien  in  Orieehenland  und  Rom*  somewhertt 
mmarlu  that  Pythafcoras  andNuuia  were  not  only  contemporarien  hut  personal 
Meada.    K«o.  wd  cannot  wonder  that  Numa  befriended  the  trade  ttniona. 
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the  world  the  benefit  of  his  commanistical  lucnbrations.  The 
nearest  he  could  possibly  get  to  a  decent  gpTemment  was 
to  one  of  bosses,  policemen  and  slaves,  and  the  sociologist 
of  our  day  is  forced  to  drop  Plato  with  a  species  of  chagirn 
or  disgust.  Aristotle  did  better ;  but  both  were  aristocrats, 
enslaved  to  great  men  of  wealth.  Both  Solon  and  Nuraa, 
long  before  them  had  planted  the  real,  practical  goyernment 
which  the  world  is  at  this  moment  following.  Though  Aris- 
totle could  analyze  the  course  the  world  should  and  does 
take,  yet  he  was  too  Pagan-bound  to  see  beyond  the  galling 
bands  of  slavery. 

The  FcUyri  navaliwm,  ship  carpenters  and  boat  makers,  of 
the  Tiber  had  well  regulated  unions  which  were  considered 
among  the  most  respectable  of  the  organizations.  These 
Associations  were  found  along  the  banks  of  the  navigable 
rivers  and  the  coasts  of  the  sea  on  both  sides  of  the  penin- 
sula and  also  in  Sicily. 

Of  the  boatmen's  unions,  collegia  navictdariorum,  the 
greater  number,  according  to  our  evidence,  were  to  be  found 
in  the  country.  There  could  not  have  been  many  boatmeu 
at  Bome ;  but  we  have  a  mention,  among  others,  by  the 
great  jurist  Chiius,  who  speaks  of  them  iiv  discriminating  the 
right  of  organization  in  later  times.^  The  unions  of  boatmen 
were  naturally  confined  to  the  sea  shores.  We  might  speak 
of  them  as  possibly  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  lawless  boatmen  who  swarmed  the  sea  from  Naples  to* 
Syracuse,  and  whom  Plutarch  says  Spartacus  found  to  be 
treacherous,  without  principles  and  looking  only  for  grain- 
Even  to  this  day  the  Mediterranean  is  lined  with  them  from 
Gibralter  to  Barcelona  and  thence  to  Toronto.  At  Genoa 
and  Nice  and  on  the  Baltic^  they  are  still  well  organized 
and  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  gain  a  lira  by 
fair  means  and  in  all  their  methods  to  attain  this  end  are 
thoroughly  sustained  by  one  another,  as  they  enjoy  all  the 
mutually  assisting  quirks  known  to  their  union. 

The  collegium  vaaculariorum*  (metal  vessel  makers),, was,, 
of  course,  a  union  of  potters;  but  it  appears  their  art  was 
mostly,  if  not  quite  confined  to  manufacturing  vessels  m 

*  Gains,  Digeit^  1,  III.  4.  *'  Item  ooHeglft  Bomae  certa  sunt,  qnoram  corpus 
nnoiis  toll,  atqne  oonstltaiionibafl  principalibns  confirmatum  est,  veluti  pis- 
tomm  et  qnonmdam  aUorum  et  navioulanoruia  et  in  provinciis  sant." 

s  An  old  inscription  matilated  by  age  and  iU  usage  reads:  **  P.  Monetins  so- 
clomm  libertas*  Philogenee  vascalarius  Veturia  C.  1.  Salvia  sibei  et  sueis.*'  (Sec 
Vabretti,  ImcripiioMm  AitHqviarwa^  Es^iccUiA,  632,  376.  V 
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metalif.  The  vascularii  were  skilled  wodanen.  They  often 
wrought  beantifal  nms  in  bronze  and  other  material-.  Some 
of  the  delicately  chiseled  amphorae  having  two  handles  were 
of  their  workmanship,  although  most  amphorae  were  made 
of  potters'  clay.  Many  vessels  in  gold  were  the  work  of 
their  hands.  They  are  known  to  have  realized  well  by  vir- 
tue of  their  trade  anion ;  because  their  patrons  were  largely 
the  proud  gens  who  were  not  stiogy  abont  the  amount  of 
cost,  if  they  could  have  their  Aesthetic  tastes  gratified.  j 

The  collegium  pistorum,  union  of  millers,  who  ground 
grain  in  mortars  and  afterwards  in  milk,  was  also  a  trade 
organization.  This  trade  was  a  yerj  important  one,  as  it 
furnished  the  farinea  for  the  family  use  of  all  who  could  af- 
f  ored  to  eat  wheat  flour  or  any  of  the  cereals,  course  or  fine. 
When  we  further  take  into  account  that  it  required  at  least 
seventy  men  to  grind  as  much  grain  in  a  given  tame  as  is 
now  ^ound  in  a  steam  mill  by  a  single  man,  we  may  realize 
that  m  Borne  and  vicinity  there  must  have  been  several 
thousand  workmen  constantly  employed  at  this  handicraft 
in  order  to  produce  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  there  were  many  people 
at  Rome  and  everywhere,  and  from  the  earliest  times,  too 
poor  to  enjoy  bread  and  who  were  obliged  to  subsist  on 
peas,  roots  and  other  cheap  food.*  Nevertheless  the  mil- 
lers were  numerous,  and  being  organized,  they  succeeded 
in  competing  with  slave  labor  and  got  considerable  of  the 
work  to  do  as  a  firee  industry. 

Originally  or  in  the  remotest  antiquity,  all  such  work  was 
4one  by  slaves  on  the  paternal  estate,  under  the  eye  of  the 
paterfamilies  or  head  of  the  family ;  but  when  those  de- 
graded slaves  became  numerous  and  began  to  think  for 
themselves,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  they  secured  manu- 

*  Feeding  the  laboring  class  poor  food  is  of  early  record.    Herodotas  (£%iterp 
125).  expressly  tells  how  cheap  fed  were  laborers  who  built  the  great  £gyptiia 


monuments.    They  were  glad  to  get  onions,  garlic  and  roots.    The  same  pura- 
.^raph  explains  the  cost  of  their  liTing:  '*  2e<r^/tai^at  M  Bia  ypofttiarttv  AiyvwrUtw 


«My«*y,  XIV.  4U,  416j  416,)  says : 

*' ' A^e9'  vtav  rbv  api<rror,  cci^  ^tCvtf  Ztf>tv<nt 

TriXtBanif  irpb$  i'  avrol  6pi}74$/ce9',  5tircp  hi^vv 

Ariv  cxofief  iraaxovrei}  vmv  SveK  apynrBovrttv.*' 
Shows  that  the  poor  fed  on  pork.    See  Guhl  and  Konor,  Life  effhe  Oreda  and 
Somaru,  p.  601  for  the  later  Boman  food.    Virnl,  Eclogue,  U.  y.  9,  10,  parsely 
smallage  and  onions ;  So  Horace,  Ad  PUonem;\,  249;  *'  Nee  si  quid  fricti  oioon 
2>robat  et  nucia  emptor."    Pliny ,  XXVI.  3. 
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missions  and  thus  the  trade  unionists  were^mostlj  freedmen 
who  had  the  sagacity  to  organize.  The  advantages  in  those 
days,  of  a  good,  sound,  business-like  union  for  each  trade 
must  have  been  very  great ;  especially  so,  as  their  unions 
were  communistical,  and  used  as  means  of  convivial  enjoy- 
ment, as  well  as  for  economic  ends. 

Of  the  coUegiumincendarium^  or  firemen's  association  men* 
tion  is  made  by  Mommsen,  who  wonders  why  they  should 
be  suppressed ;  since  burial  and  firemen's  societies  were 
among  those  saved. ' 

The  collegium  Vinarioruim^  (wine  dealers  and  wine  vault- 
ers)  was  an  institution  of  later  date  than  Numa,  who,  did  not 
encourage  wine  drinking.  If  there  are  data  extant  regard- 
ing them  at  so  early  a  time,  we  have  failed  to  find  them. 
During  the  time  of  the  emperors,  however,  they  were  the 
subject  of  discussion  as  to  whether  they  should  be  sup- 
pressed or  exempted.*  The  collegium  lupanariorum  (bro- 
thel keepers),  as  is  seen  in  the  passage  here  cited,  was  an 
institution  well  known  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire and  two  centimes  before  Christ  there  were  secret  asso- 
ciations of  the  lupanarii,'  of  which  an  account  has  gone 
into*  history.  These  were  curious  products  of  the  mania 
for  organization  that  must  have  existed  at  Rome.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  plebeian  class  of  inhab- 
itants were  out  in  the  cold,  competitive  world,  and  de- 
pending each  upon  his  or  her  trade  or  profession  which  he 
or  she  considered  right,  so  long  as  it  was  patronized  by  the 
elegant  people  of  the  other  class  who  had  social  as  well  as 
political  institutions  upon  which  they  could  base  a  guaranty 
of  safety. 

During  a  visit  in  Enrobe  we  became  indebted  to  Mr. 
Henry  l&mpkins  of  the  Friendly  Societies*  Registration  at 
Xiondon,  from  whose  band  was  first  received  a  copy  of  his 
pamphlet  on  the  Friendly  Societies  of  Antiquity.  We  also 
made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Professors  Vogt,  Errera, 
fiuben  Vigano  and  many  others  who  referred  us  to  volumes 

( *'Ut  enim  aenatus  e.  g.  et  fanerom  caasa  et  incendiomm  jm  coeuudi  re- 
Hqaerit,  qua  ratione  vetiti  sunt,  ii  qui  fOnerario  coUegio  intererant  Incendioraxn 
caasa  societatem  inire?  "  (Mommsen,  De  OoUmiit  et  Sodaiidu  Bomanorvm^  p. 
89,. 

6  Corpora  omnium  oonstiiuit  yinarioram  lupanariorum  caligariorum  et  om- 
iiio  omuium  artium  hinque  ex  sese  detensores  dealt  et  jassit  quid  ad  quos  judicea 
pertinerit.    (Lamprid,  Alex.  Severns,  c.  38). 

T  See  Sanger's  Hist,  of  Frottitution,  p.  6€L 

aJUvy,  XXXIX.  8-19. 
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of  Drnmann,  Foucart,  Wescher,  Liiders,  Mommsen,  De 
Broglie  and  others.  It  is  through  the  great  labors  of  such 
men  that  the  modem  students  of  the  labor  movements  are 
made  aware  of  what  wonders  in  the  social  problem  were 
wrought  in  antiquity.  But  their  evidence  is  nearly  all  de- 
rived from  the  silent  inscriptions  upon  slabs,  urns  and  sar- 
cophagi that  survive  the  corroding  vkissitudes  of  the  sad 
centuries.  In  fact  the  industry  of  the  archaeologists  may 
yet  reveal  as  valuable  contributions  to  the  science  of  soci- 
ology as  the  fossil  diggers  have  revealed  to  their  branch  of 
paleontology.  It  is  now  made  certain  from  multitudes  of 
mscriptions  which  have  weathered  the  storms  of  more  than 
two  thousand  years,  that  great  numbers  of  social  organiza- 
tions of  the  laboring  classes  existed  simultaneously  m  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  Greece  and  Italy. 

The  variety  of  names  for  them  found  on  the  relics  are 
more  attributable  to  epochs  and  languages  than  to  differ- 
ences in  their  character  and  tenets  of  association.  Where 
the  Greek  was  spoken  they  were  called  after  the  term  eranoa^ 
meaning  a  meal  of  victuals  in  common,  or  food  for  which 
a  common  assessment  was  made  upon  members  who  enjoyed 
it  by  mutual  consent  Thus  it  came  to  be  a  method  of  pro- 
curing or  earning  the  meal — a  trade  union.  Hence  the 
eranoi  were  organizations  or  co-operations  for  the  purposes 
of  self-support;  and  partook  more  of  the  character  of  the 
community  method,  such  as  in  our  day  exhibits  itself  at  the 
Soci6t6  de  Conde  sur  Vesgre,  than  of  the  more  prevalent 
co-operative  associations,'  like  the  Equitables. 

This  term  Eranos  is  unmistakable  in  meaning.  An  oblo- 
quy attaches  to  it,  pretty  much  the  same  as  to  our  word 
communism,  wherever  it  is  used  in  the  classics ;  because 
the  societies  existed  during  that  period  of  the  world's  career 
in  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  was  more  fierce 
and  intolerant  toward  the  meeker  spirit  of  mutual  help  than 
it  is  now;  for  the  eranoi  were  the  Greek  guilds.  Yet  evi- 
dences are  abundant  that  such  communities  existed  in  large 
numbers ;  that  they  obtained  no  little  moral  and  pecuniary 
aid  from  outside;  that  they  were  persecuted  by  the  politi- 
cians, hated  by  the  optimates,  and  were  obliged  to  assume 

•  Consult  Llidera,  Die  DionsfsUehen  KaniUer,  SinleiUnde  Uebenieht,  S.  1-49. 
Verechiedenheit  and  AuBbieitmng  der  OrganiBatioBen . 
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a  good  deal  of  veneration  for  the  gods,  and  play  other  so- 
cial as  well  as  political  coanter-taciics  to  exist. 

Another  name,  that  of  Thiasos^  was  given  to  a  similar, 
and  it  would  appear  cotemporaneous  class  of  organization. 
In  fact  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine,  the  thiasoi  and 
the  eranoi  were  pretty  much  one  and  the  same  thing.  But 
as  the  term  thiasos  with  the  various  forms  of  verb  and  sub- 
stantive, refers  to  demonstrations  of  joy,  such  as  marching, 
dancing,  singing  and  the  like,  in  the  open  streets,  it  appears 
they  were  one  kind  of  organization  with  two  names — that 
oi' eranoi,  the  secret  union  which  met  twice  and  sometimes 
four  times  a  month  ;  and  of  the  more  generally  known  thiasoi 
whose  members  sometimes  paraded  in  large  numbers  in  the 
open  air." 

Mr.  Tompkins,  who  has  devoted  his  very  useful  life  to 
statistical  matters  regarding  the  Friendly  Societies  of  Great 
Britain,  is  prone  to  picture  analogies  between  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  form.  Studying  the  former  from  the  light 
he  and  others  have  rendered,  we  are  strongly  suspicious, 
because  they  were  distinct  firom  the  bacchanalia  and  the 
more  ancient  erotiae,  that  they  were  unions  of  trades  whose 
tenets  involved  nearly  all  the  elements  of  the  socialists  of 
to-day,  rather  than  of  the  present  standard  of  liberty  and  de- 
velopment to  be  found  in  the  Friendly  Societies  of  Great 
Britain.  According  to  Mr.  Tompkins'  list,  which  was  al- 
ways official,  the  Friendly  Societies  in*  1868  numbered  23, 
000,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  1,700,000,  and  a 
capital  of  nearly  60,000,000  dollars."  The  comparison 
therefore  is  at  least  respectable.  We  quote  from  his  pamph- 
let on  Friendly  Societies  of  Antiquity : 

"Let  us  now  consider  what  these  companies  were  which 
are  called  by  the  names  of  eranos  and  thiasos,  and  of  which 
the  following  and  other  inscriptions  have  revealed  the  num- 
ber and  importance.  These  companies  were  formed  of 
members  who  met  together  to  sacrifice  to  certain  divinities 
and  to  celebrate  their  festivals  in  common ;  besides  this  they 
assisted  those  members  who  fell  into  necessitous  circum- 
stances, and  provided  for  their  ^merals.  They  were  at  once 
religious  associations  and  friendly  societies.^^    Sometimes 

10  See  further  on  these  diptlnctionB  in  inhseqnent  chapten^  also  mach  re* 
Q>ecting  them  and  the  Jewish  and  Egyptian  cummanes. 

n  Report  of  the  Regittrar  of  Friendly  Societies  qf  Gieat  BrUain^  tot  the  year  1868 
>s  This  author  might  have  here  said  ''trade  unions;**  for  numbers  of  the 
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they  daringly  partook  of  a  political  and  commercial  character* 
These  private  corpoiations  (recognized  by  the  state),  had 
their  presiding  and  other  officers,  their  priests,  their  fqnds 
supplied  by  the  contributions  of  members  and  the  liberality 
of  benefactors.  They  assembled  in  their  sanctuary  and 
made  decrees.  Thev  were  found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
important  cities,  and  especially  in  the  maritine  ones.  At 
Bhodes,  for  example,  there  were  the  Companions  of  the 
Sun,  the  Sons  of  Bacchus,  of  Minerva  Lindienne,  of  Jupiter 
Atabyrius,  of  Jupiter  the  Savior.  At  Athens  (or  rather  at 
tbe  PirtiBUs),  ther^  were  the  Heroistes,  the  Serapistes  or 
Qompany  of  the  worshipers  of  the  god  Serapis,  the  Eranstes 
ibe  Orgeons  and  lastly  the  thiasotes."" 

Many  of  these  were  trade  unions  possessing  a  common 
flind,  the  amount  of  which  depended  upon  the  number  of 
D^cmbers  who  paid  regular  contributions,  and  the  amount 
of  tbe  donations  that  were  given  from  wealthier  people  wh'b 
^ere  in  sympathy  with  them.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence 
that  women  as  well  as  men  formed  the  membership  of  these 
societies.  Woman  took  her  stand  with  all  the  dignity  and 
tbe  honors  of  the  man ;  and  there  are  several  slabs  of  stone 
and  other  relics  on  which  are  inscribed  some  of  tbe  particu- 
lars iu  regard  to  the  kind  and  importance  of  the  honors 
Swarded  her  for  faithfulness  and  ability  in  performing  the 
utiea  of  an  executive  officer.  The  monthly  meetings  or  so- 
ciables held  in  enclosed  gardens  and  groves  were  largely 
conducted  by  the  women  who  gave  the  attractive  convivial 
feature,  which  may  account  for  their  long  existence  tsad 
extraordinary  status  and  power,  that  enabled  them  to  do 
what  no  social  society  of  our  more  enlightened  age  is  doing 
— write  their  record  as  the  dinotherium  and  the  trilobite 
have  done,  in  the  irreftitable  argument  of  their  stone  remains 
apd  inprinta.  There  are  at  present  very  few  societies  of  so- 
cialists of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  that  are  in  the 
habit  of  chiseling  out  their  archives  with  such  a  degree  of 
t^inutenesa  and  upon  such  imperishable  material  as  was 
habitu£il  with  the  ancient  eranoi  and  sodalicia. 

It  is  true>  we  are  making  so  profound  an  impression  that 

IHendly  societies  of  Great  Britain  have  become,  since  the  repeal  of  the  cossDir 
acy  laws  in  1824,  genuine  trade  unions  of  tbe  best  pattern.    Durjing  the  exist 
eoceof  tbe^cru^  law  of  Elisabeth  they  maintained  the  title  of  fiiendly  tofjS^ 
butial  societies  almost  exactly  like  the  colleges  and  eranes. 

li'  Mr«  H.  Thompkins'  pamphlet  on  the  Friendly  Societies  qfAnHquUy,    Lon- 
doa.  ls67. 
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lihe  hwtoi^ied  a»d  printed  i^eerds  of  out  existence  aiid  of  out 
important  transactions  are  slowly  becoming  a  possib]!e  tBit^^; 
«nd  saeb  veeordlBi  mwf  piosdiMy  s^ei  us  frbm'  oblivion ;  bat 
tiie  trae<  and  tkovongb  bisfirlograpbey  of  thd  labor  nlove- 
mants  of  the  world  has  a  broad  2m6  attractive  field' — not 
jiet  aU  laid  opea-^in  th4'  study,  and  interpretatiou  of  the 
mnhitncles  o^reliefe,  anaglyphs,  and  otber  qa«er  paleograpbs 
upon  slaibs^  itims^  amphor»  and  sueh*  objects  of  tbodts  by -gone 
ages ;  a  work  wbicb  falls  to  tbe  lot  of  tbe  ai'bhsdolo^^t  to 
detdiop  and  complete.  Tho  truth  is,  the  history  or  llabor 
has  been  ueffldetoa;  and  there'  is  readon  to  beliete  that  very 
o«arlf  all  of  thaA  which  in  this  more  prbpittbtif^  age  fs  ^t- 
toetitig  profouad  considemtioD  by  the  wise  and  beUi^  volenti, 
ba»  been  gone'  o^er  and'  tried,  amid  the  vicissitudieH  of  ^arli 
•and  other  antagoniiunsof  the  outlaid  e  competitive  world,  more 
than>  two  thousakid  yearis  ago. 

Be«  the  fact  that  their  non- eott^pel^tiVe  pl^n  failed  of  getl- 
enX  adoption  need  not  be  adduced  as' an  argutn^nt  against 
thciBi.  They  seem  to  have  been  very  succeSStui  so  tar  as 
they  were^  intended  to  apply.  1?h^  Wei^  trade  unioiis  for 
themost part  aurouj^  the- uieobanies  and lieiboring' people : 
and  sa  &r  asttheir  sooietii^seoneei^ed  them,  the^  succe^dea. 
It  had  not  become  particularly  a  broad  question.  When, 
ho^Rrevary  GhrisO  took  up  the*  pHnoi^Iie'  6i  comdiunity  of  in- 
tereatB  iuvoWed  in;  their  tenets,  and  orgttnized  hilaf  system  of 
advooaoy,.  their  immediately  arose  upon'  it  a  World-wide 
i^ujjtjwe!  and  an;  opposition ;  because this^  threatened  the'  ovet'- 
thiK>w  of  the  eompetism}  whieh  lias*alwiEiys=  been  the*bisisis  of 
both  sodal  and poiiticaleoonomy. 

That  the:  oommunesf.  called'  \MeerwHi6i\Tt  €k*eec)s,  tbeGrer- 
oiaor  Arehipelf^o,  Asia  Minot^  and  Egypt,  in-  the  Greek 
tofngiie,  and  the  eoU»giK9,  siodalicm  or  coetiisf  in  the  liatin^ 
were  tAie  chief  cause  and'  origiUators  of  Ghrilsrt^ndom,  we 
ean^  after  malkire  reflectic«i,  eutert'idb  little  doUbt 

AUrbfldy  Mot  gtimpses  otpifdiia^  a^e' ei^taut' that  €he  prin- 
eiple  or  thesis  of  oui?  moderii  community  of  interests,  ^no 
eiscellenoe  without  unity  in  labor^-'  and-  that  "  endlesi?  toil 
in  ooQ^ctftUg.  good,  both  by  experiment'  aild  observation,** 
which  isnow  gtvdng  preponderance  to  Ari^tbl^e's  philosophy 
over  that  of  jHato^  is*  slgAlficantlV'  crowding  Ohristiaiiity 
out  from  the  impractical  seU-denymg  school  of-  St.  Jerome, 
back  into  its  primeval-  socialiam,^  ov  non^compeiism,-  iu  t^e 
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defense  of  which  Je$iis,  Nestor,  and  a  thousand  others  have 
saffered. 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  ancient  trade  unions  were  in  the 
habit  not  only  of  writiog  their  nokinutes  and  preserving  them 
in  their  own  archiy^Sy  in  each  state  where  they  existed  but 
many  of  the  great  events  were  further  inscribed  either  in 
alto,  demi  or  basso-relieyo;  and  many  times  this  was  done 
on  marble  or  good  blue  or  sand-stone,  which  has  withstood 
all  the  erosions  of  time. 

In  some  places,  as  at  the  Pirseus  the  ancient  seaport  of 
Athens,  in  the  Isle  of  Santorin,  in  Rhodes  and  in  Asia  Minor, 
the  societies  were  very  numerous.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  during  the  period  of  the  existence  of  these  nations^ 
ranging  about  58  years  before  Ghrist  down  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Alexandrian  archives  by  Theophilus  and  St 
Cyril,  about  A.  D.  414,  the  laws  against  these  poor  people 
and  their  organizations  where  almost  whimsically  severe. 
M.  Benan  says  of  the  Boman  communes,  that  there  was 
still  less  favor  here  |^ven  the  disinherited  classes  than  in 
other  countries.  During  the  Roman  Republic,  in  the  *  af- 
fair of  the  Bacchanales,^  186  years  before  C!hrist,  the  policy 
of  Rome  on  the  subject  of  these  associations  had  first  been 
proclaimed." 

It  was  the  nature  of  the  Boman  people  to  cleave  to  fra* 
ternizing  organizations,  and  especially  to  those  of  a  religi- 
ous character.  This  Mod  of  association,  however,  was  hate- 
ful to  the  patricians — the  dispensers  of  the  political  power 
— who  recognized  the  family  and  the  state  m  actual  force, 
as  the  correct  social  group.  These  patricians  took  the 
minutest  precautions  against  aliowiog  the  plebians  the  scope 
of  developing  into  a  counter  power.  They  had  to  be  scru- 
pulously autnorized  before  they  could  become  an  associa- 
tion— probably  by  charter.  They  could  not  appoiot  a  per- 
manent president  or  magister  eacrarum.  The  number  of 
their  members  had  to  be  hmited.  The  meanest  restrictions 
were  enacted  against  their  accumulating  too  large  a  fund 
for  their  commune.  Similar  peevisbness  continued  agiunst 
the  disinherited  classes  during  the  existence  of  the  Boman 
Empire.  The  archives  of  the  law  contained  every  imagin- 
able provision  for  the  repression  of  their  growth. 

M  So  we  find  the  great  social  wan  or  the  rebellionB  of  slaves,  assisted  by  tta« 
nnemployed  original  inliabitants,  to  bare  raged  from  about  thb  same  period. 
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H.  Benan  further  asserts  that  the  Syrians  gathered  into 
these  societies  inoculating  them  with  opinions  which  the 
patricians  vainly  sought  to  destroy.  The  Revue  Arch6olo- 
gique  says  that  there  was  a  **  contest  of  opinions  between 
the  communes -and  the  patricians/*  which  is  very  natural; 
«nce  the  whole  gist  of  the  former  was  to  do  away  with 
competism  and  the  system  of  intermediary  commission  men 
^depended  upon^  by  the  patricians,  as  a  principle  for  their 
Tery  existence. 

The  Greek  societies  are  known  by  inscriptions  now  in  the 
Archseological  Museum  at  Athens,  to  have  had  the  follow- 
ug  officers: 

1.  Three  presiding  officers — of  both  sexes :  (a)  the  presi- 
clent  (prostates),  male ;  and  (b)  the  guardian  in  charge  {pro- 
eranistria),  female.  They  bad  also,  (c)  a  president  of  finance 
{archeramstes)* 

2.  A  stewardess  or  housewife  (tamia). 

3.  A  manager  or  trustee;  of  whom,  doubtless  each  erct-- 
nos  or  union  had  more  than  one  (qyimeletes).  There  are 
evidences  that  the  functions  <^  this  important  office  were 
divided  among  the  men  and  women  of  the  union. 

.  4  The  recording  secretary  or  scribe  who  wrote  the  min- 
tites  for  the  ardhives  (grammateus). 

.  5.  Lawyers  {fMnd/iko^),  whose  exclusive  business  was  to 
watch  and  defend  the  society  and  its  members,  individually 
as  well  as  collectively,  against  the  persecution  of  Uie  outside 
oompetitive  world  which  was  always  too  prone  to  enforce 
any  one  of  the  many  repressive  and  intolerant  laws  and 
measures  above  referred  to,  against  them. 

6.  The  manager  of  religious  rites  (hieropoios). 

7.  Priest,  one  who  attended  to  the  religious  ceremonies 
^r  rites  (hierokeryx), 

A  glance  at  ancient  myiliology  will  show  that  a  great 
many  isms,  creeds  or  denorminations  existed  in  hierarchical 
affairs;  and  that  the  power  of  each  was  nearly  coequal  so 
far  as  political  and  social  status  or  respectability  was  con- 
oemed.  All  seem  to  have  been  shielded  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  So  the  communes  took  refuge  under  the  favors 
of  religions  discipline,  and  are  known  to  have  been  obliged 
to  do  so  to  keep  themselves  reconciled  to  their  persecutors. 
By  these  tactics  and  by  the  smartness  of  their  own  lawyers, 
who  gave  their  time  to  thelabor  of  .lov<e,  they  kept  the  hoa- 
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tile  Mid  reBtringeut  elaases  of  the  l»w  •  ^  dead  better,^  Id 
epite  of  the  patricians  and  optioiatea.  M.  Kenan  and 
others  declare  that  there  were  r^ieal  ^  diffcr^cas  of  opia^ 
ion  "  on  the  part  of  the  unions  all  through  those  i^eBtiif  iea^ 
The  truth  is,  that  then,  as  now,  their  T^ry  existence  was  ma 
organized  socialistic  state,  though  of  a  low  order. 

We  fin4  that  some  of  the  eranoi  or  6r#ek-0peakiiig  eom-t- 
munities  worshiped,  and  even  dedicated  tjienmlves  to  on» 
god  with  its  peculiar  litany,  some  to  another.  Heie  is  a 
pansktion  frojn  the  very  slah  or  **  »U>M  tf^bkt  *"  rt&rced  to* 
in  the  comn^and  of  th^  decree^  whi^b  s^ra^ngely  enough,  baft 
survived  all  the  ages  since  the  heginning  of  the  third  ccp^ 
tury  before  Christ.  Op  looking  it  aTer^  wSo  shail  doubt  that 
this  w^  a  great  and  perhaps  w^th j  oommnnity,  m  eveorf 
^ay  respectable?  {t  was  d^di^t^d  to  the  mythical  god,, 
Jupiter,  and  chronicles  the  fact  clearer  thao  the  xui^kmt 
historian  could  have  done  i^po^  ^f^yw,  that  H  Was  Aik 
honorable  mA  r^^ponl|lbl^  bpdy,  wd  uinowMe  allied  to* 
the  baT74y  erotom^m^  th9>t  inspired  the  orgies  of  earlier 
origii^  and  that  fprme4  th^  subj^^t  mat^  ot  AnaearBon'a 
dithyrambicA  And  tl^  vpluptuoim  l^i^bftnajian  dittiea  of 
Pi^d^.  "Tim  Ira^l^tioA  ia  olipp^d  verbatim  from  Mr. 
Henry  Tompkin's  pamphlet-"  *^i%  im  bean  propastuit 
seeing  th9't  Mi^^is,  so^  of  Mmsfixpm^  o|  BLerama*  m  fidl 
of  good  will  tow^d  th^  tbi^^t^a,  m^  id  AE^al  feif  the  tna* 
pie,  that  ^i  present,  beuig  t^^urer,  s^pointeduttder  tii^ 
archontate  of-^ — :— he  hm  fi)lfiUed  tbftt  Qharg^irith  ^aal. 
and  hone^ty ;  that  he  has  fiiiished  the  portico  aud  the  front' 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  l4ebr9.imdos  19  a  n^amier  worftihy 
of  the  god;  that  he  has  managed  tfa<>  oommon  Itinda  wilh 
honesty  a^d  justice,  ^d  th^  to  aU  &e  thiasotaa  he  has 
been  irreproachable  both  before  and  after  tO^kiAg  offio^  as 
treasurer ;  that  he  has  jiot  hesitated  Ik>  add  hia  own  sioiley 
tpward  the  expenses  of  the  temple,  showing  thua*  in  ah 
evidoQt  manner  the  gopd  will  th^t  h^  haa  for  the  thUncl^t^ 
and  that  he  h&rS  fulfilled  the  aaeerdotai  (^Siee  in  a  maanar 
w(»rthy  of  the  god.  For  all  these  tibinga  the  thiaaotaa 
have  decreed  to  award  a  vote  of  thaiiks  (dzitZotfjum)  to' 
Menis,  son  of  Mnistheus,  pf  Her^qjea  i  to  erotm  niia  witk 
a  chaplet  of  foliage ;  to  consecrate,  m  s  pioit  of  tba  tern* 
pie  wnere  it  will  be  best  seen,  hia  likeness,  painted  on  ^ 

V  For  ttie  origUial  See  Ifn^  4tB^iMfigHqfiA  Btjper  by  M*  WelMthttB^ 
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f^iece  of  wood,  according  to  law,  in  order  to  cdioW  to  afl 
thoBe  who  wish  to*  prove  their  zeal  toward  the  temple  what 
honors  they  may  obtain,  each  one  according  to  the  good 
he  may  be  able  to  do  for  the  ihiasotea ;  and  to  engrave 
this  decree  on  a  stone  tablet,  and  to  place  it  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  god." 

We  have  proved  in  our  own  mind  that  the  thiasoi  whose 
members,  the  ihiasotes,  paraded  in  the  open  streets^  "danc- 
ing in  honor  of  the  gods,"  were  identical  with  the  secret 
eranoi  who  met  much  oftener  to  enjoy  their  meals,  con- 
vivials,  discussions  and  sodal  pleasures  in  common  and  to 
contrive  for  each  other  situtUdcms  to  work.  The  eranoi 
were  much  less  known,  though  their  purpose  was  far 
more  significant.*'  They  met  from  two  to  four  times  a 
month  to  transact  business  and  to  discuss  thenr  ^  differ- 
ence of  opinion."  It  was  here  that  the  above  mentioned 
officers  felt  the  responsibility  of  their  ftuuHions.  Tke 
treaHurer  "Was  of  so  mtich  imporlMice  that  he  was  eidled 
president  of  finance.  DoutUess  the  male  president  {prc9^ 
traieei)  was  Considered  to  outrank  the  female  |»resident 
{proeramiBtia),  if  indeed  the  anstocraticidea  of  ranks  ^ae 
permitted  to  enter  the  commune.  The  number  and  im- 
portance of  the  oflldes  seem  to  have  iresembled  those  of 
the  Patrons  of  Htisbandry,  or  Knights  of  Labor. 

We  ^e  unable,  as  yet,  to  determine  exactly  what  class 
of  wotaen  it  was  who  shared  the  communistio  proletariab 
societies  of  Greece  and  the  Greek-Leaking  inhabitants 
under  trade  union  laws  during  the  power  of  the  Gceek 
philosophies,  but  are  of  opinion  that  they  were  of  the  two 
most  respectable  classes  recognized  by  law.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  their  movements  at  Athens  were  watched  by 
the  Areopagus  or  court  of  Mars,  whose  jurisdiction  liraa 
over  criminal  (3ases  and  public  order  and  decency.  The 
two  classes  were  the  wives  of  mechanics,  their  daughters, 
and  the  atUitrides  who  made  their  living  by  playing  the 
flute.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  wonderful,  coexistant 
class  of  women  known  as  the  hetairai  also  participated  in 
these  Eranoi  as  members.  But  to  prove  that  tlie  a*</&- 
tiides  frequented  them  we  give  a  translation  of  a  Greek 

^  AtheUaeUS,  Di^jmoscphfStai,  Vni.    **  E^HPol  M  *i&i¥ai  nnh  r»u  &\  fij^AAoM^ 
vmvtiffaywyai,  airo  rou  trvi^tpav  koi  oitiiAiptiv  iK&ffroi^  KaAclrn  St  6  avrov  ku,,  ti.ai'of 
t^i  dtaaof  Kttl  6i  9wiomtK  ipavurrai  Kat  vt^K^taffwro't. 
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i2i8cription  cut  in  marble,  edged  with  bas  reliefs.  It  is  of 
the  Roman  epoch  and  is  from  the  Isle  of  Santorin  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  not  far  from  Nio.  As  Santorinwas 
an  agricultural  country  they  might  have  been  mostly  «cul- 
tivators.  No  matter  how  repressive  and  intolerant  the 
l^ws,  they  could  not  disband.  It  is  a  slab  first  observed 
at  Athens  by  the  Archaeologist  M.  Wescher,  in  which  the 
eranoi  fairly  unveil  their  secrecy  and  come  out  in  their 
own  name.  Before  giving  the  rendering  of  the  inscrip- 
tion,  however,  we  beg  to  paint  as  we  conceive  it,  a  picture 
of  ancient  competitive  life  which  formed  the  basis  of 
Gbreek  society.  It  ran  to  the  extent  of  gambling;  and  the 
ethics  of  society  may  be  said  to  have  been  fixed  by  law  and 
public  opinion  at  little  higher  than  the  gamblers'  code. 
Sooiety  outside  the  eranoi  and  the  thiasoi  was  a  vast 
gambling  hell;  and  the  long  existence  of  the  associations, 
we  can  account  for  in  no  otitier  way  than  that  they  in  their 
secret  recesses  possessed  a  charmed  circle.  It  was  the 
infinite  love  that  emanates  from  the  infinite  difference 
marked  by  the  gulf  yawning  between  competitive  frater- 
nal life.'^  The  poor  Ghreek  working  people  must  have  felt 
all  this  difference. 

liet  anyone  imagine  himself  obliged  to  contemplate  the 
fashionable  logic  of  a  gambling  den:  A  number  of  peo- 
ple sit  round  a  table,  each  with  his  pile  of  gold,  the  sum 
of  which  is  the  stake  involved.  There  is  skill  there. 
There  is  also  genuine  talent.  Brilliant  aptitudes  in  one, 
in  the  choice  of  cards  or  dice ;  intuition  in  another,  to 
catch  and  forestall  a  niggling  thought  and  checkmate  a 
winning  deal ;  shrewdness  in  a  third  at  the  study  of  fea- 
tures and  in  the  reading  of  their  inadvertent  language; 
and  in  a  fourth,  tact  to  swoop  in  the  sum  of  the  aces 
against  the  competitors.  There  is  no  mutual  adaptation 
of  these  natural  gifts  to  a  common  good.  These  are  the 
non-productive  adornments  in  the  **  code's  "  diplomacy.  In 
the  usages  of  the  gambler  opinion  has  fixed  a  sort  of 
reckless  general  law  that  acts  as  each  gambler's  guide ; 
and  to  obey  this  law  is  to  conform  to  the  ethics  of  a  code 
which  is  the  competitor's  idea  of  duty.    The  duty  of  each, 

17  AriBtotle  lived  apparently  in  daily  contact  with  these  commnnee  and  seems 
to  haye  been  inflaencea  b^  them   .  .  .  Ivioi  fie  koivuviwc  di  iiSovi<nfv  Sokoviti  yivM 
i^at,  ^MWwTwv  KoX  epaviaruv  aVrai  yap  &wiai  f  vcica  koX  arvyovaias.  Ethia,  VIII.  II 
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whether  in  the  •ezigenoy  of  the  winning,  or  of  the  losing 
game,  is  to  behaye  with  decency.  Such  are  the  ethics  at 
tiie  .gambling  stakes  and  each  must  conform. 

The  excitement  of  the  competitive  game  goes  on.  The 
lookers-on  forget  self,  home  and  duty  in  their  adnuration 
of  the  contestants'  skilL  Their  variety  of  method,  their 
quivering  versatility,  their  genius,  bold  of  one,  delicate  of 
another,  exhilarate  as  they  amaze.  But  when  the  one 
more  sldlled  in  gaming  or  more  favored  in  fortuity,  sweeps 
the  stakes  and  stalks  off  in  triumph  with  the  gold  of  his 
helpless  neighbors,  there  must  come  a  reaction  of  feeling, 
though  the  rules  of  the  gambling  table  require  resigna- 
tion. The  defeated  need  not  try  to  hide  discomfiture.  A 
hungry  wife  and  children,  bhghted  hopes,  baffled  plana 
;and  chagrin,  beget  despair.  They  are  the  conjurers  of  dis- 
trust, jealousy,  vengeance,  hate,  suicide.  Even  the  winner 
dies  in  misery;  for  a  little  selfish  ecstasy  adds  nothing 
to  the  sum  of  a  life'«  possibilities  and  joys.  He  is  often 
the  next  victim  in  the  shifting  vicissitudes  of  the  trade. 

Now  this  is  a  fair  picture  of  that  heU  which  constituted 
ancient  society.  The  household,  the  shambles  of  volup- 
tuous commerce  and  of  deal,  the  judiciary  and  the  war- 
spirit  were  so  many  sheols  of  licensed  competism  reeking 
with  a  virus  of  the  gambler's  code  and  intolerant  of  this 
socialism  of  the  poor.  Unfortunately  it  is  too  exact  a  pic- 
ture of  the  maudlin  present;  but  the  present  we  are  not 
deahng  with. 

Society  was  a  vast  concern  in  which  fashions,  means 
and  fine  things  were  huckstered  and  raffled  from  hand  to 
hand ;  and  then  as  now,  the  working  classes  or  proletariat 
were  the  sensitive  target  which  every  club  of  misguided 
genius  bi*uised  and  imbruted. 

The  discovery,  then,  of  unquestionable  proof  that  there 
•existed  comtemporaneously  with  this  outside  state  of 
things  an  order  of  human  assqciation  whose  code  of  ethics, 
or  whose  accepted  opinion  of  duty,  one  to  another,  was 
the  antithesis  of  this ;  whose  rule  of  home  and  labor  was 
based  deep  in  that  love  and  mutual  protection  which  af- 
terwards became  the  doctrine  of  salvation  as  proclaimed 
by  a  greater  teacher,^  is  a  triumph  glorius  and  incalcula- 

1*  Plato,  Aristotle  and  Socrates  were  all  deeplv  touched  by  the  brotherly  loye 
o(  the  innamerable  aratUits  whose  works  though  humble  were  followed  by  them 
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Ue  to  ttie  stenffgSiiig,  disjointed  \ovh  of  the  labor  inoTe- 
Bient  to-day.  The  fragment  at  Athene  referred  to  is  a 
piece  of  bine  Hymettian  marl^  wi^  litiie  border  work. 
The  inscription  is  in  plain  Attic  <3Teek  of  the  Aristotriian 
epoch,  and  its  translation  from  the  Revne  Arch^logiqae> 
is  as  follows: 

''By  a  rolable  and  just  adminicrt>raiion  of  ihe  commoi^ 
fond  ii  money  belonginjg^  to  the  commnnity  of  eranistai, 
and  having  ever  conducted  hims^  with  kindness  abd 
wkh  heme^;  and  as  he  has  nghteonsly  husbanded  1Ay& 
funds  successively  paid  b^  the  eraniskii  tliemsdiTes,  as 
well  as  the  annual  subscnptkni,  acc(H*ding  to  the  law  ol 
the  eranos ;  and  in  view  <x  the  f adi  thtS,  in  eveiythihg 
else  he  stall  continues  to  show  integrity  to  %he  oath  whi(^ 
he  swors  to  (/he  eranui^i,  therefore  Hail  Akikneon! 

"The  community  of  the  eramstai  rejoioe  to  praise 
Aksmeoft,  son  of  Theon,  a  stmnger  who  has  been  natur- 
alized— ^their  president  of  finance  {Hftkera/fiistes);  and  d» 
crown  him  witii  a  oha{^t  ol  foliage  because  of  his  f tiitb- 
MiifeeB  aikI  good  will  to  them.  They  axe  mot^over  ie- 
joiced  and  praise  1^  trustees  (^pmd^f tat)  and  also  thi» 
hier^pm&i  of  Jupiter  the  Savior,  and  d  Hercules,  and  of 
the  Ba^or  of  the  ^ods.  And  they  crown  each  of  ijk^th 
with  the  wreatii  of  honor  because  of  their  virtue  and  their 
lively  interest  in  the  oommunity  of  th6  ermdstai"  ' 

The  stone  is  here  broken,  leaving  u<s  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  exact  date  of  this  interesting  relic.  The  principle 
however,  upon  which  this  erivnos  was  conducted,  accept- 
ing the  signification  given  this  word  by  lexicographers 
and  writes  of  tiie  adverse  school,  was  communism — means 
taxed  from  a  common  membership  for  mutual  support. 
This  settled,  we  next  ask:  did  such  an  experiment  thrive  ? 
The  above  inscription  is  full  of  praises  and  rejoicing  over 
its  success.  Then  if  it  did  succeed,  and  if  in  conjunction 
vnth  it,  it  is  made  dear  tiiat  the  less  secret  jubilees  of  1^^ 
thiaaoi  furnished  means  <mt  of  the  same  wdl-husbanded 
fund,  for  the  sweet  convivials,  and  the  dance,  to  the  fam- 
ous music  of  t^e  female  flute-players,  did  not  this  "eom« 
munity  of  the  eranistai"  greatiiy  axt^eiit  for  the  ^  di&dn^ 
hehted  classes,*'  the  means  of  happiness  and  virtue  1 

all.  Lttders  commenting,  qaotes  Socrates  from  Xenophon,  Convergationet  vjii, 
*-  Wir  etud  ja  alle  Thiasoten  deeea  gottea."  Uble  passage  gl\es  btoni^  ev  denco 
that  Socrates  was  a  member  of  a  commune. 
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9%e$e  &sre  importftUt  cosLjeoiOres  rooming  from  tlie  uhk 
written  mists  of  the  finest  of  tiie  worid's  ages  of  antiquity^ 
I^et  the  ethnologist  and  th^  paleontologist  diyeert;  tfaem- 
selTes  of  bias,  aiid  vdth  these  new  skeletcms  of  anicieixt 
history  remo<iel  and  repi?odiMe  an  ethologio  anatomy  of 
these  two  great  rivaitefcH:  power-^indiyidualism  and  com- 
munal love.  For  if  the  desired  means  of  happiness  wae* 
Eroi»ired  through  this  one  experiment  ol  whose  relics  we 
aye  given  a  relidering,  ilicin  it  is  eWdent  by  the  numy 
other  similar  inscriptions  thata  thousandsuch  mterocosmd 
embellished  thesaorals  and  gkddetied  the  hearts  of  sla^eB 
and  outcasts. 

These  microcosms  of  a  far  future  tK)ciety  mustnot^  how* 
ever,  be  supposed  to  have  been  as  sweeping  or  as  pui^e  in 
their  radicalism  as  some  that  are  developing  at  the  prese&t 
time ;  for  it  must  be  Demembtred  thsit  though  the  ign<^- 
ance  id  thie  present  age  is  aterse  to  the  implanting  of  H 
sgrstem  which  nseatis  introversion  and  revolution  Of  com- 
petitive dasassociation,  yet  w6  positess  at  least  the  boon  of 
tolemnce  which  was  almost  ii4^rly  denied  the  struggling 
poor  of  those  times. 

According  to  the  best  information  to  be  had  r>egnrding 
insdX3|)tions  that  are  resnseitaling  the  htstory  of  the  an- 
cient  proletaries,  the  societies  eaJlled  the  €f*aiu)i  and  the^ 
ikioBoi  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Hellenic  PeniU'^ 
e«^  end  the  Ionian  and  Grecian  Arehipelagoes.  Similar 
societies  are  jEnown  to  have  existed  botti  on  the  continent 
0t  Asia  and  of  Africa.  Mommsen,  Orelli,  Bockh  and  othw 
archaeologists,  in  their  Latin  wo3^  of  DescripHonea  £0- 
liquarum,  have  filled  thousaxids  of  folio  pages  with  sketches 
of  all  sorts  of  paleographs  which  are  fae-eimiles  of  ins(»ip^ 
tions,  monograms,  escutcheons  and  many  kinds  of  hiero- 
glyphic and  anaglyphic  graveiy  and  embossing  m  stone 
andmetaL  These  curious  things  are  b^ngdug  up  in^ 
different  parts  of  Europe,  Aski  and  Africa,  whereiser  an- 
cient history  speaks  of  the  doings  oi  m^n« 

Great  numbers  aare  described  iduit  have  come  froin  Dal- 
tnatia»  the  rivers  and- plains  of  Austria,  Hungary  and  the 
Kranish  provinoea  They  exist  in  countries  once  occu* 
pied  by  the  Armenians^  Phosniciane  and  Chaldeans^  and 
as  it  is  now  becoming  apparent  that  the  most  correct  phi- 
losophies of  ike  Alexandrians  and  Athenians  were  fizsl 
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inspired  by  Indians  of  the  east,  it  is  possible  that  great 
revelations  are  yet  forthcoming  from  the  Hindoo  school, 
of  which  the  Sankhya  Kapila  was  the  inspiring  oracle. 
But  however  this  may  be — whether  Buddhism  was,  or  was 
not  the  idiosyncrasy  that  germinated  the  every-growing 
schism  among  dialecticians  of  all  succeeding  ages,  it  mat* 
ters  little. 

One  thing  is  certain  in  our  mind :  that  the  societies  of 
self-help  among  the  proletaries  have  uniformly  followed 
ihe  grouping,  self-teaching,  perpiatetic  method  of  Aristo- 
tle and  Kapila,  while  their  competitiye  enemies  and  per- 
secutors have  followed  the  dreamy,  non-practical  Olym- 
pus-beclouded generalities  of  Plato.  The  communities 
always  worked  well  under  Numa,  Solon,  Jesus  and  Nestor, 
Imt  always  suffered  under  Lycurgus,  Appius  Claudias, 
dsBsar  and  GyriL  If  the  strange  and  newly  unearthed 
Mbrary  of  Asshurbanipal,  who  was  emperor  of  the  Assyr- 
ians a  thousand  years  before  Christ,  is  ever  scanned  in 
;a  non-prejudical  spirit,  its  ideographs  and  its  history  of 
their  systems  of  nomenclature,  computation  and  collec- 
tion may  be  found  suggestive  of  similar  doings. 

We  have  already  said  something  concerning  the  rules 
and  by-laws  of  the  societies,  which  by  the  marble  tablet 
whereon  their  records  are  graven,  are  known  to  have 
existed.  As  a  general  thing  these  decrees  and  regulations 
are  made  on  the  stones  that  still  honor  some  of  the  offi- 
cers. Although  the  evident  object  of  each  of  these  or- 
ganizations was  to  enlarge  the  means  of  happiness  of  the 
members  by  providing  liberties  for  them  through  the  as- 
sociative sphere  of  the  collectivity,  and  tnay  be  said  on 
this  account  to  have  been  temporal  in  their  objects,  yet 
they  all  partook  stjrongly  of  some  religious  faith  incul- 
cated at  the  services  of  the  gods  in  the  temples. 

Some  writers  upon  the  subject  are  convinced  that  they 
resembled  the  old  semi-religious  guilds  of  trade  in  Eng- 
land. They  also  intimate  l£at  like  the  continental  guilds 
for  a  similar  object,  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Ohurch,  they  seem  to  have  been  under  the  patronage  of 
a  tutelary  saint,  and  that  under  this  tutelage  they  some- 
times founded  industrial,  commercial  and  maratime  cor- 
porations. Sometimes  they  made  it  a  specialty  to  aid  each 
other  in  acquiring  a  profession.    Our  own  opinion  is,  that 
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they  were  a  genuine  type  of  the  trade  union.**  Tlie  evi- 
dences of  this  are  many ;  and  it  is  no  argument  against 
the  position  if  they  are  found  to  have  been  religious. 

The  objections  will  be,  that  they  opened  their  sessions 
with  prayer,  and  that  they  admitted  women  in  large  num- 
bers. But  some  of  our  own  trade  unions  undergo  forms 
similar  to  prayer  and  Bible  reading.  As  to  their  having 
had  women  as  members  it  only  proves  that  they  were 
trade  unions  of  a  higher,  more  long-lived  and  a  more  suc- 
cessful development  than  these  of  the  present  day ;  and 
this  brings  us  to  the  sad  reflection  that  with  all  the  boast 
of  modern  trade  unionists  and  all  the  good  they  are  do- 
ing, and  with  all  their  philosophy  and  practical  forcing  of 
the  true  political  economy  upon  governments,  they  still 
fail  to  equal  the  judgment  of  ihe  trade  unionists  of  Greece^ 
who  based  their  associations  upon  co-operation  for  peace 
ful,  rather  than  co-operation  for  aggressive  self  help. 
Another  resemblance  to  the  trade  unions  is  seen  in  their 
extreme  secrecy. 

**  The  meetings  of  these  pre-Ghristian  societies  opened 
with  prayer;  after  which  came  the  general  business.  The 
place  at  which  they  were  held  was  called  the  synod,  or 
sometimes  the  Synagogue,  and  the  assembly  was  abso- 
lutely secret — no  stranger  could  be  admitted,  and  a  severe 
code  maintained  order  thereat.  They  were  held,  it  ap^ 
pears,  in  enclosed  gardens  surrounded  with  porticos,  or 
piazzas  or  little  arbors,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  altar 
of  sacrifice  was  erected.  The  ofGicers  made  the  candidates, 
for  membership  submit  to  a  sort  of  examination,  and  they 
had  to  certify  that  they  were  'holy,  pious  and  good.' 
There  was  in  these  little  confraternities,  during  the  two 
or  three  centuries  that  preceded  the  Christian  era,  a 
movement  which  was  almost  as  varied  as  that  which  pro- 
duced in  the  middle  ages  so  many  religious  orders  and 
so  many  sub-divisions  of  these  orders.  Very  many  have 
been  counted  in  the  single  island  of  Rhodes,  of  which 
several  bear  the  names  of  their  founders  or  of  their  re- 
formers. Several  of  these  confraternities,  especially  that 
of  Bacchas,  had  sublime  and  elevated  doctrines ;  and  en- 
deavered  with  a  good  will  to  give  to  mankind  some  con- 

19  The  reasons  for  their  being  often  rt^ligioos  And  horrowins  gods  or  tote' 
lary  aaties  are  explained  in  our  chapter  on  the  Roman  trade  ttnions,  q.  v. 
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fSolatioiL  If  there  still  remsdned  in  the  Greek  world  any 
love,  any  piety,  any  religious  morality,  it  was  owing  to 
the  liberty  granted  to  such  private  religious  doctrines. 
The  doctrines  competed  in  some  measure  with  the  official 
reHgion,  the  decline  of  which  became  more  evident  diay 
by  day.'*  * 

But  it  must  not  be  inferred  because  the  eranoi,  or  Gireei- 
speaking  unions  took  the  name  of  the  partixsular  god  they 
venerated,, that  they  were  exclusively  religious. 

The  archseologist,  Hamilton,  has  produced  fac-similes 
•of  inscriptions  on  slabs  that  were  found  on  the  shores  of 
the  Gull  of  Symi     The  translation  of  one  runs  tiius: 

^Alexander,  of  C^halonia,  has  been  honored  with  the 
gift  of  a  crown  of  gold,  and  als5  Nisa>  his  virtuous  wife, 
of  Cos.  This  honor  is  given  by  the  Adoniastes,  Aphro- 
diastes  and  the  Asclepiaste&  Epaphrodite  and  his  wife^ 
by  wish  of  the  Heroistes  and  of  the  Aeaciastes,  have  also 
been  honored  with  a  goldiein  crown." 

These  Adoniastes,  Aphrodiastes,  Asdepiastes,  etc.,  were 
'eranoi,  whose  union  was,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  religi- 
ous notions  of  the  members  and  of  the  country,  dedicated 
respectively  to.  the  gods  Adonis,  Aphrodite,  Bsculapia, 
etc.  Another  inscription  taken  f^om  Ross's  Inscriptionea 
Oreques"  is  also  very  interesting  as  proof  that  these  so- 
cieties were  usually  diedicated  to  the  popular  gods  of  the 
mythic  hierarchy  of  Mount  Olympus. 

It  is  valuable  as  a  proof  of  the  general' position  assumed, 
on  account  of  its  bola  mention  of  union  and  confraternity, 
thus  showing  that  it  belonged  to  the  eranian  and  thiaaijEtn 
school  of  co-operation  or  trade  unionism.  It  is  froni  Bbodes^ 
and  is  somewhat  defacedl  Here  is  the  rendering  as  given 
in  Mr.  Tompkins'  review:  «*  *  *  crowned  with  a  crown  of 
ffold  by  the  community  of  Jupiter  Xenos,  the  Dionysiatcs 
ChsBremoniens,  as  well  as  by  the  Fanatheniastes  and  the 
******  crowned  with  a  crown  of  gold  by.  the  Soteri- 
astes  (worshipers  of  the  Soter.,  or  Messiah,  the  confraternity 
of  Jupiter  Xenos,  and' that  of  Minerva  Lindienne,  followers 
of  Caius,  crowned  with  a  crown  of  foliage  by  the  commu- 
nity of  Jupiter  Atabyrien  and  the  Agathodaemoniastcs  Phi- 
loniens,  as  well  as  by  the  community  of  Dionysiastos  Chsore- 
inoeiens  and  by  that  of  Appollo." 

M  Tompkins,  JFWeiuUy  SodieUes  qf  ArUiquitif.  &  Besearcha  in  Aria  Jfinof 
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TUf  dKte  ^m  the  yeap  178^  is  suppotsed  %o  iTinap  tbQ 
ITBth  year  of  the  existeaoe  of  tbia  union.  HeDe  we  bave^ 
in  the*  midst  o£  the  lady  members  of  thi^old  and  pi}o\^aI)ly, 
lida;  and  nespectabLe.eranoiSt  or;  union  asidat;  the  pi^bUe  feasi 
ov  moDdily  sotciable  in  the< eaclQ^edgaixleii  tbatalwa^ya  disc* 
ttogaiBhed  the  opeo  thiasoi  fr.onK  the  seoret  buainew  meet- 
ingoi^  the  eranoi^  a  fiute-plajer;  in  aUi  probability  Qoe  of!  the 
f tNnonsaufe^^ei:  who8a>charai»ar6  celebnated  by.  AI<^pb<i*QBi» 
AtheDuius  and)  Tbeopomiiiia;  and  of  wbpm<a!  wnjteir  in  his 
woik  on  prostitntion,  unconeQiously  intimates  that  they 
were- abandons'*  and  would  doubtless  construe  ib  so  as  to 
make  this  feast  no  nobler  thau)  the  callipygiaa  games,  which 
though  untrequeDted  by  men  must  ba^e  been,  o£  course^ 
^'ScaDdalona.*'  May  not:  Anything,  be  soandaloua  when  re- 
garded in-  a.  oensorious  and  uocharilable  light.  But  this 
feast  oi  the  Gommuniats  descidbed  was  nothing  of.  the  sort. 

This  invalnable  memen^Q  is  in  good  oace  and  preservation 
in  the  nauseam  at  Athens.  Qn  the  bas-relief  are  these  sug- 
^eative' figures:  A  god  and  a  goddess  in  aa.  enclosed  g^.rdeD» 
It  is  Oybile  the  Phrygian  godti«8a  who  sits,  with  her  hesad 
orowned.  In  fmnt  of  her  Qroucheaa  lion  ?  The  £^4-  i^ 
ApoDo  in  a  flowing  robe  and  in  a  standing  attitude*  Uie 
ha^a.aahrw  {patera)  m.  one  hand  ^dra  Ijre  iu  the  oth^. 
*3heraiiaaprseste8»  or  j!M;o6ania<na  standing,  and  a  aa^ui»- 
4Mtti  OP  auletrid  is  playing  the.flute*^  A  lamb  for  the  feast 
is  in  t^e  arns  of  a  youngi  man»  ]!Jndi?r  thia  ia  the  insoiipr 
lion  o^  whtob  the  folio  wing  ia  the  translation^ 

^  Stratonioe,  daughter  of  Menecrates^.  ia  crowned  by  the 
members,  men  and  women,  of  tbift  thiasos.  In  the  yeaf  178 
she  (Stratonioe)  was  female  president  of  the  club  (proeran^ 
t8^a)y  a  crown  of  foliage  is  decreed  her  and  a  marble  tablet 
ornamented  with  banderoles  to  honor  her  public  proclama- 
tion in  the  assembly  of  Jupiter  in  honor  of  ner  virtue." 

It  is  not  only  interestiug  but  extremely  useful  as  an  ex- 
ample for  the  guidance  of  future  society,  that  we  be  made 
acquainted  witb  some  of  the  inner  and  unrecorded  life  of 
antiquity.  The  same  turbulent  warlike  millions  swarmed 
the  cities  and  thoroughfares  then,  as  now.  The  same  unor- 
ganized and  inequitable  methods  of  production  and  appor- 

*>  Sangere,  HUtory  qf  ProstiUOion,  p.  46. 

»  See  also  Tafel  17.  Lttders,  Die  IH4mysiiehm  Kllnster.  luTpIanation  of  the 
plates,  S.  10-11. 
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tionment.  The  same  egoism  and  sacrifice  of  neighbor  for 
aggrandizement  of  self,  and  the  same  intolerance  and  big^ 
otry  in  preTailing  faiths  that  inspire  the  competing  Mascoyite 
Bossians  against  the  Rural  Solidarities,  the  Mennonities  and 
the  Dntchobors  to-day — the  same  selfishness  that  makes 
man  hate  man,  and  chnrch  hate  church  wherever  we  go. 
In  this  prodigioDs  whirlpool  of  self-serving  negativeness  and 
ignorance — ^the  painfol,  tiresome  desert  through  which  all 
proletarian  humanity  plods,  it  is  gratifying  to  discover  that 
a  great  counter  element  once  existed  with  organizations 
based  upon  that  commnnity  of  equal  interests  which  is  fund- 
amentally revolutionizing  the  policies  of  our  own  brilliant, 
but  depraved  and  selfish  century . 

The  specimen  adduced  was  a  felitival  of  an  ^ratuM — ^it  was 
the  thiaspa  itself,  and  a  glance  at  Liddell  will  satisfy  the 
skeptic  that  it  was  a  society  of  poor,  persecuted  people,  who 
agreed  to  assess  each  other  in  common  for  their  dsuly  food 
and  their  monthly  convivials ;  and  the  proof  that  these  poor 
girls  were  sometimes  members  greatly  intensifies  the  inter- 
est in  them.  Besides,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  among  these 
musical  trades  unionists  were  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
intelligent  people  the  world  ever  produced.  It  was  not 
considered  prostitution  in  those  days  to  do  what  they  did. 
The  stern  philosopher  Zeno,  hero  of  Stoicism,  fell  desper- 
ately in  love  with  one;  and  if  we  are  to  believe  Athenaeus 
was  ready  to  defend  his  love  with  the  antics  ol  a  madman. 
This  was  after  he  had  vainly  insulted  her  because  she  came 
to  him  for  protection. 

But  the  most  magnificient  proof  of  the  communist  move* 
ment  in  those  days  .is  yet  to  he  given. 
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THE  ANCIENT   BAN,NER- 

INCALCULABLY  AGED  FLAG  OF  LABOR. 

Tbe  Old,  Old  Orhnson  Ensign — An  Emblem  of  Peace  and  Good 
i''-'   Will  to' Maft— Stratage  Power  of  Human  Habiir-Descent'pf 
rptbe  Red  Banneif  through  PrimitiYeCnlture-^l'^bite  and  Azure 
tbe  Color?  of  Mjthioal  Angels,  Orandees  and'  Aristocrats — 
Colors  for  tbe  Lowly  without  Famijy^  Souls  or  oth^i^  Serapbio 
Attributes — ^How .  tbe  Bed  Vasillum  was  Stolen  from  Labor 
-^Tricks  which  Compromised  Peace  Tenets  of  the  Flag — The 
Elag  at  the  Dawn  ot  Labor's  Power — Testimony  of  Poly  bind 
-rOf  Livy-rOf  Plutarch— Causes  of  Working  People's  Affec- 
tion for  Red— Th^  Emblem  of'  Health  arid  the  Fruits  of  Toil 
-^Ceres  atid  Mlnetva  their  Pi-otectareeses  and  Mother- God- 
desses Wore  tthe' flaming  Red^>Emblem  of  Strength  and  Vi- 
tatity — ^Archseology  in  Proof— Their  Color  First  Borrowed 
from  Qrimson  Sun>-Beams— More  Light  and  less  Darkness — 
White  and  Pale  Hues  for  the  Priests — Origin  of  the  Word 
^*  FLAO  •'— It  i^  the  Word-Root  of  "  Flame  "  a  Red  Color- 
Proofs  Quoted — MediflBval' Banner  in  France  and  England — 
The  Red  of  All  Modern  Flags  Borrowed  from  that  of  the  An- 
cient  Unions — Disgraceful  ignorance  of  Modem  Prejudice 
and  Censure. 

The  typical  color  of  tbe  great  non-1  aboriDg  classes  in  an* 
cient  times  was  white  and  azure  blue ;  while  that  of  the 
eitrictly  laboring  element  was  red.  This  phenomenOD  has 
come  down  to  us  by  the  power  of  habit,  from  high  antiquity.* 

1  Consult  Tylor,  Primiliioe  Culture,  (Vol.  I  pp.  70,  sq.  N.  Y.  1888,  SurviwO, 
for  illnstrations  on  the  power  of  habit:  '*1'he  saying  that  marriages  in  May  are 
nnlDclKy-  believed  so  18  centuries  ago  and  more,  see  Ovid,  Fastut^  V.— survives 
to  this  day  in  England*  a  striking  example  bow  an  idea,  the  meaning  of  which 
has  perished  for  ages,  may  continae  to  exist  simply  becanse  it  has  existed. 
There  are  thousands  of  cases  of  this  kind  wbicli  have  become,  so  to  speak,  land- 
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White,  in  heathen  mythology,  was  thought  to  be  emblem- 
atical of  degree.  It  was  the  color  used  by  the  gens  families 
and  by  the  priesthood.  Very  often  a  beaotifal  azure  of  var- 
ions  shades  accompanied  the  pure  white.  Following  this 
habit  of  the  optimates  and  their  hierarchy,  we  still  imagine 
white  to  be  the  color  of  the  robes  of  angels,  and  still  make 
it  a  holy  color.*  All  people,  ancient  or  modern^  having  a- 
history  and  a  priesthood  with  concomitant  crafts,  have  re- 
garded white  as  the  adumbration  of  holiness,  of  purity,  of 
aristocracy.  It  is  the  color  which  befits  itself  to  supersti- 
tion and  to  property ;  therefore  the  gens  or  the  gentle,  who 
do  not  work,  who  are  unsoiled,  who  eat  up  the  products  of 
labor,  wbo  robe  themselves  in  white  and  ascend  throne,  see, 
chancel,  pulpit  or  patriarchal  seat,  and  who  talk  of  their 
^  subjects  "  whom  they  spurn  and  absorb,  are  of  all  others 
most  certain  to  flaunt  the  robes  of  white  and  azure  and  shin- 
ing purple.  These  colors  date  from  a  dim  era  of  antiquity, 
and  like  the  etymon  they  were  self-suggestive  as  the  anti- 
thesis of  sweat  and  toil  and  grime.  Tiiey  embellished  and 
decked  the  bodies  of  the  **  washed,''  and  could  not  go  hand 
in  hand  with  creatures  smoked  and  smeared  at  the  furnace 
and  the  anvil.  Hence  a  contempt  of  labor.*  The  idea  of 
Plato  which  he  copied  from  the  Pagan  religion  and  which 
Christianity  unfortunately  afterwards  copied  from  him,  un- 
der the  name  of  Neo-Platonism,  was  that  of  white  robes, 
white  wings,  white  banners — a  mysterious  power  in  tbe 
clouds,  a  home  at  Mount  Olympus,  and  the  vaulted  dome 
of  heaven — and  myriads  of  slaves  and  menials  in  red,  brown, 
dun  and  murk  who  were  to  plod  without  souls,  liberties 

marks  in  the  course  of  cnlture."  This  author  herenpon  cites  many  instances 
showing  the  extreme  age  of  oar  paltriest  habits,  some  of  which  are  really  aston> 
ishing,  One  of  the  most  strildng  instances  which  might  have  been  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Tyior,  along  with  the  many  that  he  here  adduces,  is  the  red  banner,  which 
for  antiquity  and  pith  of  antecedent  meaning  has  perhaps  no  rival  in  the  tale  of 
primitive  culture.  We  have  another  remanc  illustrative  of  the  power  of  habit 
and  one  which  may  be  regarded  as  canons  and  far-fetched,  made  oy  Bogers,  So- 
cial Life  in  Sodtland,  Vol.  I.  p.  6,  in  speaking  of  the  siants  and  cave-dwellers  of 
the  stone  period :  **  In  popular  snnerstition  there  still  linger  memories  of  the 
Neolithic  age.*'    This  is  really  wonderful. 

s  MevdoHons^  vii.  9, 14.  So  *dem,  xiz.  8 :  *<  And  to  her  was  granted  that  she 
should  be  arrayed  In  fine  linen,  clean  and  white,  for  the  fine  linen  is  the  right- 
eousness of  samts.*'  So  again  xtx.  14,  "  And  the  armies  which  were  in  heaven 
followed  him  upon  white  horses,  clothed  in  fine  linen,  white  and  clean.'* 

s  Guhl  and  Koner,  We  of  the  Oreekt  and  SoMcms,  tr.  Httffer,  p.  485,  speaking 
of  the  ancients  says :  "  The  usual  color  of  the  dress  was  originally  white  (for  the 
toga  this  was  prescribed  by  law),  only  poor  people,  slaves  and  f  reedmen  wore 
dress  of  the  natural  brown  or  black  colors."  Ked,  a  "  color,'*  was  always  consld- 
^ed  finer  than  brown  or  black,  though  all  were  labor  colors, 
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bonors  or  rewards,  in  th«  degrading  service  of  keeping  them 
white,  clean-washed  and  fat.  The  idea  of  Aristotle,  the 
practical,  was,  that  labor  itself  was  pure,  worthy,  and  the 
only  thing  which  could  possibly  lead  men  to  knowledge  and 
good;  yet  even  his  great  mind  could  not  at  that  eariy  day 
discern  a  method  of  ridding  the  world  of  slaves,  alihougti 
Socrates,  a  member  of  a  commune  that  waved  the  red  ban- 
ner, had  told  them  that  manual  lahor  was  a  virtue/ 

Again,  white  was  the  color  of  the  ancient  aristocratic 
flag  or  military  banner,  both  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks. 
This  is  distinctly  told  to  us  in  an  elaborate  description  of  all 
the  phases  of  the  subject^  by  Polybius,*  who  wrote  just  at 
the  time  when  the  greater  slave  rebellions  were  beginning 
fiercely  to  rage. 

As  long  as  the  ancient  military  ranks  remained  undefiled 
by  the  presence  of  slaves  and  freedmen,  or  persons  of  lowly 
condition,  the  aefmeion  or  vexiUum,  that  is,  the  flags  and 
banners  were  white,  azure  and  gray.  But  we  find  that 
•curiously  enough,  the  red  vexUlum  comes  temptingly  into 
the  Roman  tent  at  the  very  time  when  the  workingmen  be- 
gan to  assume  military  and  political  importance.  It  was 
evidently  introduced  as  a  means  for  inspiring  this  class  of 
soldiers  to  desperate  acts  of  valor;'  because  l£e  red  banner 
of  the  communes  was  so  sacred  to  them  that  they  would 
recklessly  cast  their  lives  into  the  jaws  of  death  in  the  act 
of  recapturing  it  from  an  enemy.  Multitudes  of  instances 
are  on  record  proving  that  the  Roman  generals  cunningly 
managed  to  toss  the  vexillum  or  red  banner,  in  some  surrep- 
titious manner,  over  into  the  enemy's  camp  at  a  moment  of 
onset,  thereby  enthusing  the  soldiers  with  a  reckless  oblivion 
of  danger,  as  they  crushed  into  it  in  desperate  haste  and  de- 
termination to  seize  from  the  polluted  fingers  of  the  bar- 
barian their  endeared  and  cherished  flag.^ 

*  For  more  on  tSaAa  great  man's  philosophy,  see  chapters  !▼.  on  the  EleuHman 
Mj^teria,  and  zxiv.  on  the  Plans  of  the  Ancient  Ben^actort. 

*  Polybiob  Megal,  Historia,  VII.  c.  89,  pp.  676-677,  ed.  Gronovii.  Ametelo- 
^ami,  1670:  'Of  imavrttv  npiayAvntv  koX  <rvvyi9iav  ovrutv  £ia<n}/uiarci>v  iiera  £e  ravra 
vrfftaiay  imt^anf  li^iav  iiiv  rriv  ir^wn}v  tv  ^  Stl  rdirif  rifv  rov  OTpanfyoi)  aKtivriv  Sovrepav 
6i  ri  cirt  nfs  v^<r0tunit  trAovpa?,  rptrov  cirl  M^c<n)f  rifv  ypa/ui/A^;  c^'  ^s  oi  x^^^^-PX^^ 
rpt^ovaiv  TcrpanfK  irap*  iro$tv  ra  arparoir^ia*  Kal  ravrof  fiiv  iroi,ov<r<n  ^oiviicaf 
r«  it  Kal  arpaenfyov  Aovxtov.  Ta  j«  cirt  tfarvpa  irori  iitv  ^ij Ad  S6para  nriyvvovirt, 
wtyri  6i  iniiiaiat  ex  twv  oAAmv  xP*''*^^^*'*" 

*  In  earlier  times  the  plebeian  class  were  refoBed  admission  to  armies  as  sol- 
diers  solely  on  the  ground  that  military  work  is  aristocratic.  They  finally  over- 
came this  prejadice  to  some  extent 

T  Plotarch,  Paulus  iBmiliua.    *'  The  Romans  who  engaged  the  phalanx^  be- 
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The  curiofflty  of  the  reader  may  by  this  .time  be  arc(]cuied 
to  understand  what  may  have  beeo  the  cause  of  this  stjrsuige 
affection.  We  shall  attempt  to  bring  ont^  so  far  as  authen- 
tic evidence  can  be  had,  the  facts  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ineffaceable ,  love  in  the  strictly  proletarian  class,  for  the 
beautiful  and  incomputably  aged  red  banner ;  and  in  doing 
so,  we  may  help  the  inquirer  in  the  effort  to  discern  the 
causes  of  this  emblem  having  so  successfully  breasted  the 
storms  of  adversity  and  lime  and  come  down  to  us  embalmed 
in  the  same  love  and  veneration  that  shrouded  and  shielded 
it  in  deep  antiquity,  when  it  knew  and  comforted  men  only 
as  poor  and  lowly  slaves. 

fa  the  heathen  mytholo^  two  great  and  celebrated  de- 
ities presided  over  labor— Slinerva  and  Cei^es,  The  Greek 
names  of  these  celebrated  and  much  adored  mythic  deities 
wereDemeter  for  Ceres,  goddess  of  agriculture  and  jfriiit- 
fulness  of  the  earth,  and  Athena  for  Minerva,  goddess  of 
manual  labor  and  protectress  of. working  women  and  jvprk- 
ingmen.    These  two  great  deities  wore  flaming  i;^d.' 

Bacchus  of  the  Bomans  and.  Dionysus  w,ere  the.  same 
myths  with  Ceres  and  Athena;  that  is,  they  seem  to  Ijiave 
personified  in  the  male  wl^at  these  goddesses  dia  in  the 
female;  and  their  vesture,  like  that  of  the  goddesses, -was 
flaming  red.  ,  So  Apollo,  who  was  none  other  than  the  sun, 
was  allied  to  them  in  functions.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
both  genders  of  these  imaginary  bei^gs  represented  the  an- 
cient sun-worship.    The  brilliant,  flaming  fi^ht  of  the  sun  is 


ing  nnable  to  break  it.  SaUiub,  a  PeligQian  offlceir  snatched  the  ensign  of  ^tiie 
company,  and  threw,  it  among  the  enemy.  Hereupon  thb  ^ellgiitAii^  rbeheaTbr- 
W8r4  to  reoov^  it,  for  the  Italiang  look  apon  it  as  a  gMat  erin^  and  diaffcacAto 
abandon  their  standard.  A  dreadfnl  conflict  and  uanghter  on  ooth  odes  cn- 
aaed."    Ceesar,  DeBeUo  Oallieo,  often  speakaof  incid^tsof  tlUakbid. 

8  The  s^te.  robe  of  Athena  was  generally  of  i^Jamlng^red.  Abondance.of 
evidence  also  shows  the  colors  of  these  two  patroHs  of  lanorto  hkyb  neeti  i<ed. 
Bed  was  also  the  color  of  Proserpine,  the  daaghter.  ol-Jpometer  or  Cfsres:  -lliis 
was  not  confi  ned  to  Qreece  and  Bome .  The  same  myths  wore  fed  in  AJsia ,  Africa 
and  even  in  Britain.  See  Unghes,  Hora  BritannUfCB,  Vol.  I.  p.  294,  Lond.  1818 : 
'*The  British  Ked  or  (krichomf  is  in  many  respects  the  slime  character  as  the 
Ceres  of  the  Greek  mythology  and  the  Isis  of  the  Bsyptlans.  *  •  ♦  ♦  "^Shq^as 
arrayed  in  a  vestnre  of  flaiung  silk;  H  strong  wreath  of  raddy  gold  was  about 
the  neck,  wherein  was  set  a  precious  pearl,  ana  rows  of  coral ;  yellower  .wosihcr 
hair  than  the  blossoms  of  the  broom ;  her  skin  was  whiter  than  th»  foam  ^tt  he 
wave :  her  hands  and  flagers  were  fairer  than  the  openine  buds  o>f  the  wat6ri4ily, 
amid  the  small  rippUngs  of  the  fountain  of  waters;  or  the  sight  x>fthe^hawl^Tai'- 
ter  mewing,  or  the  sight  of  the  falcon  of  three  mews;  no  brighter- eyes  thah  Jiers 
were  seen ;  whiter  was  her  bosom  than  the  breast  of  the  fair  swan ;  redder  .her 
checks  than  the  rose  of  the  monntain;  whoever  saw  her  was  filled  with  love; 
four  wtiite  trefoils  were  seen  to  rise  in  her  wAy  wtMrever  she  came^  and-tiire- 
ore  was  she  named  (Mwen  or  the  fair  lady." 
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thought  :to  ha'vie  beeif  the- first  ol]feot':oft  a^e  aUd  wdnder  be^- 
foiB  which  primitive  man  bow^  himself  dowili  in  adbiV 
atioD.  It  was  the  great  and  magnificent  orb  of  day  that  in « 
epolng  wkrmed  the*  first  sprigs  oi\  vegetid^  Ufa  To  the 
gmtod- monareh  of  the  day^  the  ancient  laboring  maofiiist' 
gffve  liomage  for  light  aod'heat-whtch-eanaed  tiie  Mtitsiof* 
hispiantingito  grow  and  rip^ti^  A^thia  w<]tedroi]g|' bein&v 
always  helievttd'^  to.  foe  al^ye  and*  rational  idiHieiilfe  in  bul%> 
exquisite  in  besnty,  radiant)  with  heiat>  and  life^.rofle  out^of^ 
thosea  and  skimmed  over  their  heads^  he  shed. forth' hisr 
crrtiii^oii' fla^^  hpofi  thdir  labors  and: his  4Dolor<waa  likened) 
to*  tiie  4tnd  that  ooorsed  in  their  yetnl  l]ihe  Didnj^nft^  thQ€ 
bedansethe  proteetive'grineipiefoF  tibe  Gteek<-^6ajdxilg;iiild» 
the  Bacchus  for  theLatih-speaking/world^ on  Wqieh  t^e  Tiia^! 
system  of  labor  organkations  wetia/v0desorib6d  wari  fonndedil 
cultiyatedaiDd pdrpetoaied  lor  thoasaiidi^ of  yteiMpanfd  tfaeit^ 
natural  color  was  red;  or  coloi  refined; 

This  accounts!  for  the  high-boni'OxtoptinifitBfolasa'reprer 
sehted  in  the  piiiesthood^  the  militaary^  the  ndn-labdHng  ele^ 
ment— in  otheir  words,  the  pretended  pisto^  ckto* washed 
and  unsoiled^ — having  a  contempt  for  color  and  for  labor  thai* 
soiled ;  and  it  also  aiceountB  for  all  the  lowr>bomj  represented? 
in  ocoupations-of  agricuknre  and  mechanics  like  the  laboiv 
ing  elemi§nt,  or  the  tainted,  tamiahed^  sweat-begrimed^  ha^-^ 
ieg  a  natural  love  of  color/  whoae  highest  type  is  red.  v 

It  was.  a  thing  most  natural  t^at  the  emblems  of  Oeree^ 
should  be  of  a  red  color.  She  was  of  herself  a  miajesty  of^ 
no  inferior  sort.  The  produotis^  of  her  care  were  wheat  and 
other  grain,  the  supply  of  which  fiom  the  eai^h^  furnished 
the  red  blood  always  known  to  be  the  animating  and  strength- 
^ving  fiuid  of  life ;  although  the  exact  action  of  blood  from 
heart  to  lungs  and  tbenee  through  arteries,  and  its  return 
through  veins  was  a  more  recent  discovery.  It  is  thus  very 
natural  that  we  should  find  among  the  organizations  which 
chose  Geres  as  their  patron  divinity,  the  strictest  adherence 
to  her  coat  of  arms  and  her  emblems  and  escutcheons,  the 
s&me  colors  that  she  was  known  to  prefer. 

Accordingly  the  inscriptions  contain  representations  ol 
the  ancient  bantier,  so  well  known  to  have  been  carried  at 
the  innocent  and  legalized  parades  of  the  t^iaa^^  and  or^' 
giastes  in  Greece,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands,  and 
by  the  sodales  and  collegia  in  almost  every  towb,  little  or. 
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large,  in  Italy.*  Even  at  Oarthage  and  all  along  the  coast 
of  North  Africa  remains  of  these  organizations  are  being^ 
fonnd. 

A  powerful  natural  reason  for  their  preferring  this  color 
was  probably  its  beauty.  The  color  red  is  known  in  optics 
to  be  the  first  one  on  the  list  Then  come  orange  yellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo  and  violet/*  White  isnot  a  color.  Aznre 
is  a  hue.  Ked  of  a  brilliant  hue  may  be  seen  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  any  other  color  and  it  is  of  all  gifts  of  nature  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  inspiring.  ])i£my  have  dubbed 
Ceres  the  tutelary  patroness  of  the  United  States.'^  The 
flag  adopted  by  the  American  Union  is,  scientifically  con- 
sidered, a  very  perfect  one;  the  metaphorical  meaning  of  the 
red  which  is  placed  in  the  stripes,  being  the  same  as  that 
involved  in  the  ancient,  which  has  a  wonderful  history  in 
the  piast  of  labor.  If  the  modem  republic  has  any:  divinity 
at  all,  it  is  Ceres,  Rhea,  Cybele,  Isis,  the  protectress  of  the 
&rmers,  and  Minerva  the  guardian  of  mecnanics  and  inven- 
tions. The  red  means  the  stripes;  not  the  revengeful, 
bloody  red  with  the  present  meaning  trumped  up  against  it 
in  some  wilfully  ignorant  minds,  covering  with  obloquy 
which  present  society,  unable  to  disabuse  itself  of  the  an- 
cient grudge  and  contempt  of  labor,  still  uses  against  the  red 
flag,  but  tne  exact  reverse — ^the  stripes  represent  the  blows 
which  labor  in  her  great  conflict  to  free  herself  from  enslave- 
ment, poverty  and  oppression,  has  received  upon  her  back 
from  the  lash  of  aristocracy  and  bratal  force.  Unwittingly^ 
perhaps,  the  United  States  adopted  these  stripes  as  a  com- 
ponent part  of  its  beautiful  and  suggestive  national  banner; 
an^  this  act  was  a  strictly  scientific  one;  for  it  exactly  con- 
forms with  the  ancient  symbol  red,  enormously  used  by 
Roman  and  Greek  organizations  expressive  and  significant 
of  the  scourge,  the  stripes  and  the  lines  of  blood  which 

«  Consult  chapter  xxi.  nijpra,  also  Lttdere,  IHe  Ikonyaischen  KUntUer;  Encyclo> 
p6die  Tecb. 

10  The  Eneyelopoodia  Brittanniea,  in  an  ezbansthre  article  on  Light,  (Vol.  XIV. 
p.  582),  redaces  the  primitive  colors  to  three— red,  gieen  and  violet.  This  makes 
red  to  be  the  monarch  of  colors,  as  the  oak  is  the  m<march  of  trees,  the  lion  the 
monarch  of  qaadrupeds,  or  man  the  monarch  of  mortals  A  respectable  antliority 
for  modem  colors,  the  Encyclapidie  Technologique,  Tome.  I.  Art.  Cotdeur,  init» 
says:  "  Ces  conlears  fondamentales  sont:  Le  roage,  I'orangd,  le  jaune,  le  bleu, 
l'indi|2:o  et  le  violet."  Here  also  the  red  is  the  first  mt'tttloncd  of  all  colors.  The 
Bncydopoedia  Britannica.  Vol-  VII,  p.  496,  says;  •»  the  red  holds  the  highest  po- 
sition among  all  dyed  colorB."  ,  ...... 

"  Carnegie,  Triumphant  Democracy,  p.  180.  *"  Ceres  the  prime  divinity  or 
the  United  »tates.*» 
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streaked  the  naked  backs  of  the  poor  and  lowly  of  ancient 
labor." 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  history  of  the  red  emblem  as 
used  against  labor  by  the  rich  and  strong,  for  the  seeming 
purpose  of  making  capital  out  of  the  reverence  and  affection 
always  clinging  in  the  organizations,  which  from  more  an- 
cient times  ihey  had  inherited  as  the  chosen  color  of  their 
divinities,  Ceres,  Minerva,  Saturn  and  perhaps  Apollo. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  neciessary  to  enter  into  an  anafysis 
of  the  word  "  flag."  A  glance  at  a  Latin  dictionary  will 
explain  that  flag  is  the  root  of  the  word  ^fiamma'* — a  cir- 
cumstance altogether  extraordinary.  Andrews  for  instance, 
defines  flamwa  as  follows:  "  Plamma,  ae.  (archaic  gentive 
singular  flammai,  used  by  Lucretius,  L  726;  899;  V.  1088) 
feminine  (flagma  from  FLAG;  whence  flagi'6  and  flagito, 
Greek  phlegma,  from  phl6go).  A  blazing  fire,  blaze, 
flame." 

This  is  an  aged  word  and  has  its  real  origin  in  the  red' 
beams  of  the  sun  which  almost  all  nien  in  primitive  ages 
adored  under  the  religion  of  the  sun- worshipers.  Without 
the  slightest  doubt  this  original  fl^g  was  one  of  the  names 
of  the  ancient  banner  which  was  red.  Because  it  was  red 
and  carried  by  the  secret  organizations  on  which  the  ruling 
minority  cast  a  taint,  it  never  attained  to  enough  popularity 
to  be  used  by  ancient  writers,  and  consequently  failed  to 
come  down  to  us  in  form  of  an  emblem,  or  with  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  banner  or  flag,  although  it  never  lost  its  original 
meaning ;  and  its  many  variations  of  form  appear  in  history 
times  without  number.  The  innocent  original  changed  in 
time  to  a  multitude  of  instruments  of  torture.  It  got  to  be 
flagitium,  a  shameful  act,  then  fiagrum  a  whip,  and  as  such 
was  stuck  in  bundles  (fasces),  along  with  an  axe  and  carried 
in  threatening  pomp  by  the  august  praetors  to  scourge  slaves 
with.     How  could  the  old  red  flag  differentiate  into  a  whip  ? 

It  was  simply  the  work  of  hate  and  prejudice.  The  or- 
ganizations would  never  give  up  their  red  banners ;  they  are 
carrying  them  still  by  the  power  of  habit,  although  the  be- 

13  Slaves  and  freedmen  sometimes  composed,  portion  of  the  forces  of  annies 
in  the  time  of  Polybius .  This  author  who  wrote  as  early  as  B.  C.  146,  describes 
the  arrangement  in  the  camps,  of  both  slaves  and  freedmen,  as  well  as  their  du- 
ties ;  "Mera  Si  niv  araroirSeiav  o-vf  a0poi0cVrc(  oi  viAiapx^^S  rov9  cc  rov  <rrparoire5ov 
wturref  i\ov04pov9  Ofiov  ^  6ov\ovi  6pKC^ovoi,  Ktt^*  tva  iroiov/Acvoi  re  bpKurfiov.  'O  5c' 
opxos  itriv  fir}Sev  tx  t^$  irapc/u/SoAi/?  kKtij/dv  aWa  Kav  cvpi]  njt  tovt'  avotacv  cvl 
TQt,^  Xi\LapxQiS''*    Polybius,  Historia,  VI.  31,  init. 
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lief  in  the  power  of  the  once  omnipotent  Ceres  and  Idlnerva 
lias  long^since  faded  from  the  earth."  The  prejudice  agunst 
their  banner  and  the  innnmerable  commones  was  based  upon 
their  supposed  meanness,  which  is  also  &8t  being  outgrown, 
l^his  prejudice  was  also  heightened  ^^  by  the  fact  that  the  or^ 
eanizatiofis  grew  powerful,  sometimes  rich  and  influential^ 
Sways  preaching  a  cult  opposed  to  the  despotism  of  capital 
and  often  and  especially  in  Italy,  as  we  have  seen,  becoming 
a  potent  factor  in  politics,,  which  was  a  crime  against  the 
ahstocracy  of  ownership  and.  military  and  political  power 
held  by  the  great  gens  families  and  their  slave-based  religion. 

It  is  thus  plainly  seen  that  i^  ancient  days,  the  red  ban- 
ner If  as  an  emblem  among  the  labor  societies,  of  blood* 
making ,  not  of  blood-letting ;  while  among  the  grandees  it 
was  emblematical  of  hlood-spUling  and  torture;  never  indi- 
cative of  building  up,  eithei*  the  hunian  body  or  the  body 
politic*  The  system  upon  which  the  anjcient  aristocracy^ 
rested  was  cruelly  and  ferociously  competitive  and  its  pro- 
duct was  slavery  while  its  instruments  oi  creating  as  well  as 
perpetuating  this  thankless  institution  were  legalized  lascivi- 
oudne^  of  its  lords,  and  whips  and  scourges  dyed  red  in  the 
blood  of  laj[)orers  whose  backs  streaked  with  crimson  which 
flowed  from  the  fnrrows  made  by  thongs,  that  their  own 
greatness  and  their  victims'  littleness  might  be  more  widely 
contrasted.^* 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  working  people  and  their  flag. 
In  the  first  place  the  primitive  mind  of  man  conceives  a 
fondness  for  flaming  colors,  and  red,  which  is  the  champion 
of  tints,  attracted  their  delight  by  its  beauty.  One  may 
stretch  the  imagination  to  conceive  that  this  fact  originatea 
its  Lidi»})tion  by  his  protecting  divinities;  for  he  would  nat- 
urally iu'jline  to  fix  their  favorite  colors  in  harmony  with  his 
own  tastes  or  fancies.  We  have  as  a  result,  of  the  natural 
and  innocent  fancy  of  primitive  mind  for  this  beautiful 
ground-color,  all  the  lowly  estate  of  antiquity,  fixing  their 
histitutions  in  blazoned  red,  and  nailing  virtue,  peace,  sooial- 

u  See  Booillet.  HisMre  dai  CommuniUs  des  Arts  et  det  MitUrt  de  VAuvergnet 
pMtim.  Text  and  platM,  representing  the  **  bannidres  "  as  were  used  in  middle 
ages, 

i«  Juvenal.  I  SoUtr^. 

^  Lycoreuai  whose  slaves  svstem  in  Lacedemon  we  have  described,  laid  dowa 
a  rnle  by  which  slaves  were  whipped  at  night  without  having  committed  an  ot^ 
f  enae  af^er  having  worked  all  day.  This  panishment  was  toliamiliate  them  for 
Bubmissiveness  next  day.  They  must  also  crouch  lest  should  they  stand  erect 
they  be  compared  with  men.    See  Flutarch  Lyewrfpu, 
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ishi,  poverty  j^td  resignation,  to  their  unobtrusive  banber — 
^brilliant  red.  We  find  them,  too,  irrevocable  in  the  belief 
that' God,  dressed  in  the  crimson  glories  of  thcf  sun  and  in 
awful 'justice,  threw  light  and  wafmth  and  glory  upon  the 
cteps  of  their  sbwing  and  the  meobatiical  products  of  their 
handicraft;  while  the  power  of  habit— that  second  law  of 
perpetuation  of  beibg-^bas  transmitted,  even  to  this  day, 
air  ineffacealjle  love  id  the  poor,  for  those  endeared  aAd 
cherisbed  emblems." 

The  celebrated  red  him€tHdn"  HtidchU&k  were  for  a  long 
trnie  the  priricibal  atticlfe  ot:  olotbihgl  The  dtincii]g«  girm 
atid  fiute-pla^'ep  wore,  them  during' the  voluptuouft  age  of 
4then8.  T^ey  were* wbni  at'  the  feasts  of  Dionysite'by  the 
cbimntiiSsts  of  thi^  tltialsbi.  Of  this  w^  have  the  pitoitive 
evidence  of  pumerous  inscriptions^  some  of  which,  altbodgli 
eb'^rav^d  od  stbne,'  aref  very  gboid  pictares  of  the  IbMiers  re- 
turning from  tHi^ii"  tiiarcri'thirongh  the  streets:;  • 

At  ]^ome  thm  love  of  the  red  banner  itnioiig  thie  plebeians 
i^w  often  turned  to  j)i*ofit  ^ the  rieh*  Afkir  th*  Overthrow 
of  the  Roman  kin^^^  (!b:  Q.  610),  tlwo  officers  little  less  in 
power  than  l^e  yn^sthemselvesr were  installed  as  supreme 
rulei*i$  in  tHieir  place!  These  wen^  the  oonsuls.  A  great 
i^oiitah  of  tb^  p6^ver  of  the  laboHng  element;  as  we  have 
abbwn  ip  j^ecedirig  chiLjit^rs  oh  Trade  Unions,  very  gradu- 
ally oiame  into^  the  world ;  and  this  new  force  immediately 
bfegan  to  make  incursions  upon  and  against  the  consular 
authorilry.  The  red  flag  is  involved  in  this  quarrel.  It  had 
been  the  kitigis  who  upheld  the  unions ;  the  consuls,  who 

.  ^  lisamplai  psoving  red  to  have  been  th^  primeval  color  amonff  the  servant 
•eltoi  ate  bemg  constantly  discovered  in  liie  inscriptiona.  Dr.  8ciiliemann.  in 
2yryn»,  pp.  303-307,  gives  Prof.  Fabrlcins*  descriptions  of  the  '^mighty  bull,** 
recently  discovered  in  a  wall-painting  of  that  pre-Uomeric  city.  The  animal, 
niostly  red«  is  leaping  and  bounding  at  the  games,  while  an  acrobat  upon  his 
back  IB  girding  him  m  the  dangerons  scene.  These  actore,  always  of  the  slave 
race  (see  chap.  xvii.  Amusements  of  Antiquity,'  pp.  401-414),  were  togging  and 
4Weating  without  pay,  for  masters,  a  thousand  years  before  Christ,  'iliis  scene 
ia  represented  in  Plate  XIII.  while  fig.  142  gives  another  proof  of  the  remarka- 
ble proclivity  in  days  before  Homer,  for  red.  '*  Whilst  the  lower  broad  stripe  ia 
red,  the  ground  of  the  oniament  shows  a  bright  red  colour ;'  the  two  strokes  of 
ttt^  acale  -  like  ornament  are  black,  the  little  circles  and  lines  within  the  scales, 
wUte.  Very  noteworthy  is  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  two  different  shades 
of  the  red  color." 

..  ^7  Quhl  and  Koner.  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans^  p.  160,  sqq.  These  gar* 
nlents  are  here  minutely  described.  '*  Men  also  appear  in  these  pictures  with 
the  cherrv  coloured  chlamvs  and  the  teA  himatum.*  But  we  remark  that  the 
•ame  authors  assure  us  in  both  their  descriptions  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Hom" 
ana,  that  colors  were  only  for  the  common  people.  In  course  of  time  the  hima- 
tion;  originally  white  and  worn  by  the  nch,  oeeame  popular  and  took  on  the 
%i4)baianhue. 
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from  the  very  first,  endeavored  to  suppress  tbem.  These 
magnates  were  the  natural  enemies  of  tne  working  class ;  the 
kings  their  natural  friends.  This  seeming  phenomenon  Uh 
a  suggestive  fact  of  history.  The  kings  wanted  and  recog- 
nized their  systematic,  organized  labor;  the  consuls,  wha 
where  sure  to  be  rich  grandees  of  blood  and  family,  were 
jealous  as  well  as  afraid  of  this  new  and  growing  power 
which  the  mild  and  favorable  laws  of  the  kings  had  made  it 
possible  for  labor  to  develop  under. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  greatest  intestine  contest  Rome 
ever  had.  It  was  a  death-grapple  of  lordship  with  labor,  ii^, 
which  consular  power  aped  the  banner  and  color  of  com- 
munes^" and  even  bent  all  energy  to  involve  Rome  in  Great 
wars  of  conquest  for  the  express  object  of  wriggling  out  of 
the  terrible  plebeian  grip.^* 

The  patrician  consuls  fought  the  hated  workingmen,  ac* 
cording  to  livy,  with  such  an  unabating  determination  for 
about  five  years  (B.  0.  375-370^,  as  to  cause  a  solitudo  mctg^ 
istraiuum  ^  or  vacancy,  in  whion  there  occurred  what  is  now . 
called  an  interregnum — ^neither  the  lords  nor  the  people^ 
holding  the  helm  of  power.  This  was  under  the  plebeian^ 
Licinus  Stolo,  author  of  the  agrarian  law,  the  most  renowned 
statute  of  antiquity — a  germ  of  the  same  contention  which 
cost  the  Gracchi,  Blossius  and  Clodins  their  lives,  as  cham- 
pions for  the  poor  in  the  memorable  agrarian  and  labor  tur* 
moils,  and  finally  brought  Rome,  with  her  Cicero  and  Gsesar 
to  an  ignominious  end,  because  she  purloined  the  s^is  of 
laborers  on  whom  she  j^lulted  herself  while  maintaming 
slavery  as  a  fundament  other  religion  and  government. 

»  See  BneydopcBdia  Brittanieii,  9th  edition,  Stoddmrt,  Phil.  Vol.  VI.  p.  278, 
describing  the  codbuIb  :  '*  A  cloak  with  a  scarlet  border  and  an  iTory  staff  were 
badges  or  their  oflioo."  For  more  than  600  years  thereafter  the  scarlet  which 
darkened  into  parple  became  a  state  color.  The  consnls  stole  the  red  vemlhm 
bT  a  similar  species  of  trick,  from  the  comxnones— a  blasphemy  affainst  the  an- 
cient peace-color  of  Ceres  and  Minerva  the  protecting  divinifes  or  laborers  and 
the  froits  of  labor.  The  following  modem  criticism  admits  this :  If  the  consuls 
*' wished  to  subdoe  any  outbreak  of  the  plebeians,  Uiey  feigned  that  some 
powerf  al  enemy  was  marching  against  the  city,  and  tnos  succeeded  in  obtaining 
extraordinary  powers."    EncyU^^ia  Britanniect,  Vol.  VL  p.  280. 

u  Speaking  of  those  patridan  consuls,  the  same  author  in  idem,  column  2, 
says:  **  Havins  once  begnu  the  struggle  (against  the  plebeians),  however,  they 
maintained  it  for  the  space  of  80  years,  wiu  a  spirit  and  resolution  which  made 
even  a  foreign  war  desirable  as  a  relief  from  internal  contests." 

M  Liyy,  vl.  85, ^n.  "  Hand  Irrits  cecedere  mines:  comitla,  praster  sedilium. 
tribunorumque  plebis,  nulla  sunt  habita.  Licinins  Sextlusoue.  tnbuni  plebis  re> 
fecti,  nnlloa  curulesmasistratna  creari  passi  sunt:  eaque  Wttedd  magistnUuHi,  et 
plebe  reflciente  duos  tnbunos,  ct  his  comitia  tribunomm  militnm  tollentibas, 
per  qninquennium  nrbem  tennit."  Such  was  the  tremendous  power  of  the  oat> 
c  ist  element  thai  Home  lost  her  aristocratic  hold  for  6  whole  years.. 
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In  this  aristocratic  oonsnlar  arrangement,  next  after  tlie 
consuls  themseives,  were  many* praetors,  lieutenants  of  the 
consuls  and  lord  mayors  of  the  provincial  cities.  These 
with  the  Romans  were  also  generally  the  grandees  who  dis- 
pensed military  force.**  **'  The  insignia  of  the  praetor  were 
those  common  to  the  higher  Boman  magistrates— ^the  par- 
ple-edged  robe.  {ix>ga  praetexta)^  and  the  ivory  chair  (seUa 
curvUs),  In  Home  he  was  attended  by  two  lictors,  in  the- 
provinces  by  six.''  The  curvles  or  ivory  sedans,  were  from 
the  state  four  and  six  horse  chariots  and  represent  eztraor- 
dinary  power. 

An  example  of  the  power  exercized  by  the  praetor  over 
the  poor  alaye,  is  given  by  us  in  another  page,  where  a 
brave  man  in  Sicily,  for  killing  a  dangerous  wild  boar,  so 
excited  his  lordship's  jealousy,  that,  &king  advantage  of 
an  ancient  law  prohibiting  persons  oC  lowly  birth  from  the 
use  of  the  javeun,  he  ordered  the  trembling  man^  to  be  • 
cmcified  upon  the  spot  These  praetors  made  use. of  the 
red  color  of  labor  for  the  brutal  purposes  of  war,  and  it 
looks  seriouslj  as  though  this  was  a  sort  of  cunning  ruse 
or  dodge,  played  upon  the  credulous,  whereby  to  currj 
favor  with  the  «dready  powerfully  organized*  numbers  of 
labor. 

Next  after  the  consuls  and  praetors  in  the  military  pag- 
eant came  the  Hctors.  They  wore  the  blue  and  azure 
doak  when  in  the  field,  which  was  the  sagum  caerulettm, 
epithet  of  death,  darkness,  night.  In  this  garb  the  lie- 
tor's  fierce  military  characteristics  were  personified.  The 
grand  magistrate's  attendant,  he  strutted  at  the  pageant 
in  line  of  march,  with  a  bundle  of  rods  in  his  hand  and 
held  on  high  the  formidable  axe  of  execution,  that  the 
people  might  understand  the  presence  of  a  subhme  power 
and  bow  iJheir  heads  in  respect.  If  a  criminal  or  malefactor 
was  caught,  his  duty  was  to  whip  him  with  the  scourges 
and  cleave  his  head  from  his  body  with  the  axc.^ 

A  Eneyclopcedia  BriUanka,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  675. 

*>  Livj;  I.  26.  "  Horatfus  cni  soror  virgo,  qasB  desponffa  vn\  er  Ctiriieitlf» 
faerat.obvia  anteportam  Oapenam  fuit:  cognitoqne  saperhameros  paludamento 
■pons!,  quod  ipsaconfecerat,  solvit  crlnes,  et  flebiilter  nomine  sponsum  mortuam 
appellat.  Movet  feroci  juveni  animnm  comploratio  sororis  In  victoria  sna  tan- 
toqaegandio  publico,  istricto  iiaqne  gladio,  slmal  verbis  increpans.  trsnsfi^it 
puellnm:  'Abi  hlnc  ctim  immatnro  amore  ad  sponsum,  inquit  *  *  *  *  ]  ifctor 
colllga  manus  qnse  pauUo  ante  armatse  imperinm  popnlo  Komano  peperemnt  " 
The  same  ferocious  order  was  given  the  lictor  by  the  rather  of  Maniius,  rLivy,  X 
liber  VIII.  cap.  7( :  •*!.  lictor  deliga  ad  palnm."  A  consul,  preetor  or  other  su- 
perior officers  had  the  right  to  order  a  lictor  to  perform  any  execution. 
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Bat  whoDi  there  was  peace  and  while  tiliejr  were,  in 
Borne,  the  lictors  wore  tlie  toga^  pvipie  or  purple-boi^ 
dered,  beeaoae  the  licioronnist  beof  h^h-bom  atockral- 
thou^  the  toga  of  the  unioiu  was  red,  brown  or  dork, 
red.     ItoarrespondedinlMyto'the  AsfRofirmiitGreeoe;^ 
and  was  ^e  color  of  the  lowly  dasa  ev<gy  where,  repr»>' 
senting  peace,  not  war,**  as  seen  in  any  Latin  dictionary. 
Thisremarkable  &ct  reveals  itself  more  and  mare  plainly 
as  the  arguments  and  mateiial  OTidences  npon  whidi  H 
is  based,  receive  iayestigation.    Full  aitention:td  the  an<^ 
cient  communal  inscriptions  has  not  yet  been  given,  paadiy^ 
on  acconnt  of  the  fftet  that  odorB  do'  not  often  sorriVe 
even  where  tibey  were  pathted  on  the  tabietBr  bnt  prinoi-  - 
paUy,  because  oisigns  and  emblems' whose:  coiorB,  being? 
stored  were  at  all  tunas  nniversally  concedal  were  never 
painted  at  all,  but  snnply  engraved  on  tiie  stone  ^nrcast^^ 
ing  in  the  natmol  color  of  the  material  on  which  .tiiey 
were  cat    Bat  it  most  be  borne  in  mind' that  the  tictcnr 
who  were  reqaired  to  be  of  the  optimaterolass,  wore  only  - 
a pnrple-red,  not  the  labor-red.    This:  wasa  mijLtui'e  dt 
the  genuine  with  the  azure  (csemiens)  or  the  white. 

Thos  color  in  ancient  days,  socialiy  speakings  was  a  line; 
of  demarcation  separating  optimates  from  plebeians.'^ 
We  have  thus  shown  how  in  war  the  sagum  andiiheTeril- 

■  S«e  note  —wnmra^  on  tbe  rtd  Mmottoa, 

M  See  Gahl  and  Eoner,  Lijt  of  the  Qreda  and  l&nnanf  . pp.  485-6 :  "  The  xOiVnA 
colour  of  the  drefls  was  originally  white  (for  the  toga  tins  was  i^nired  by  law) : 
only  poor  peoi^e,  slaves  and  freedmen  wore  dressee  of  the  oajboral  jbrows^  or 
black  colour  of  the  wool."  '*ln  imperial  times,  however,  even  men  adopted 
dresses  of  scarlet  etc."  *  •  «  "  The  bride  wears  a  reddish  violet  ttoki,  adorned; 
with  an  embroid^ed  iiuUta  of  darker  hoe."  These  are  the  poorer  class,  i^  they, 
seem  to  come  under  the  general  remark  quoted,. viz:  that  only  po(yrp^le,  slaves 
andj^eedmm  wore  colon.  Then  (page  486  ,  occars  thia  remark;  The  ojAside  of 
Persens*  dress  is  reddish  brown,  the  inside  white,"  as  if  to  coax  with  the.great 
rising  element,  while  taking  care  te  keep  *'  pure  "  within,  in  difference  to  tSiis . 
fabulous  royal  potentate,  son  of  the  great  casrulean  2eas.  Speaking  o^;  the  toga 
of  Italy,  or  the'  himaiion  of  Greece,  the  same  authors*  p.  486  remark,  that 
**  Looked  at  straight,  the  blood-red  drees  thus  prepared  had  a  blactdsU  tint: 
looked  at  from  underneath,  it  showed  a  bright  red  color."  Thas  the  6^a:nQ 
matter  by  whom  worn,  was  red  when  it  represented  peace— a  fact  whidh  rematmir 
good  for  all  antiquity ;  while  the  r^nlar  war-colors  were  aiBm»  and  bine  or  white 
and  azure-blue.  So  again  idan^  p- 168,  speaking  of  the  Greek  robes  and  ocher 
articles  of  apparel,  and  the  pictures  wnence  the  ^formation  is  taken,  s<^a( 
*^  Men  alto  appear  in  these  pictures,  with  the  cherry-coloured  cA/amys.and  1^  . 
ced  himation;  ^  and  speaking  of  the  MiTp«  or  ancient  turban,  used  also  sonietinjieg 
as  a  zone-belt,  wh^ch  was  red»  the  same  autl^ocs  add:  The  Oriental.  tnrbaal% 
nndoubtedly  a  remnant  of  this  custom ."  Uete  again  we  have  an  example  of  the. . 
power  of  habit,  to  transmit  itself  through  indefinite  periods  of  time,  w^  anothec 
phrase,  idem,  p.  168,  speaking  of  the  plebeian  class,  is  the  expression:  '*Tl^e 
original  colors,  although  (particular  the  reds)  slightly  altered  by  the  burning  pco- 
cess.  may  still  be  distinctly  lecognized." 
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lum  in  its  qrig^al  tints,  were  wjaite,  oadnilean  ,or  azm'e 
and  blue,  in  the  field  of  war,"  whiles  ^h^  p^iaoe  Uiga  wl^^h 
was  red  and  the  vexillum  when  seen  awo^j^the  oom> 
munes,  were  of  a  brilliant  crimson,  3o  also  we  have  ex- 
plained somewhat  the  maimer  in  whick  in  later  f^es  )Of 
the  republic  the  phenon^enal,  love  and  reyere^oe  ipf  the 
lowly  class,  so  soon  as  they  ezUbted  a>  political, and  niili- 
tary  weight  was  taken  advantage  of  and  even  adopted  .in 
sham  in  the  Roman  camp,  seemingly  to  qur^y  iavor  wi^ 
this  rising  class.  It  now  remains  to  further  procc^ediin 
explanation  of  the  Roman.  mili|»ry  pageimi 

The  next  officers  in  rank  after  th  e  Uctoi;  were  son^etimes 
the  equites  or  knights  on  hQrseb9.ok;  and  their  militci^ 
pomp,  when  preceded  by  consuls,  pirsBtors  and  their  .Uctors, 
as  the  latter  bore  aloft  their  prsetorian  bundles  of  -^wl^ps 
and  their  hatchets  and  axes  when  going  out  of  th^^^s 
to  war,  or  returning  in  triumph  f rpm  it,  .was  i^  sp^ctaele 
anything  but  flattering  to  tlie  poor,  to  whose  ba<?kQ  9hd 
necks  the  scourges  and  the  axes,  were  too  oft^n  ^pplj^d. 

Another  powerful  argument  substa^tjatixigtJie  preva- 
lence of  red  as  an  adopted  color  of  the  gods  of  i9iduslil'y> 
where  peace  and  not  war  was  intended,  is  ^eenin  th^  typi- 
cal goddess  Pomona^. another  name  perhapi^  for  CJei?es^or 
Demeter,  Isis,  O^bele  and  other  guardians  of  ^grijpultural 
labor.  She  presided  over  the  oirchard  friiits  and.i^e  g^- 
dens,  and  her  emblem,  symbol  or  sign  .was.  aifla^^g 
red.  This  old  Roman  divinity  had  charge  of  Jnnt- 
orchards.  In  the  deep  forests  she  was  adored  by  .^tyxs 
and  other  sylvan  fairies.** 

Pomona  stands  out  as  an  excellent  corrobo^ration  tq  the 
argument  that  from  the  most  ancient  conceivable  times 
red  was  the  typical  color  for  the  symbols,  emblems.or  ban- 
ners of  the  strictly  working  people  and  shows  furthermore, 
that  to  carry  out  the  original  idea  of  Pomona,  a  priest 
or  priestess  of  a  Pomona  of  to-day  must  be  attired  in  a 
flaming  red  and  must  not  represent  strife;  as  her  function 
is  that  of  peace."  It  was  even  forbidden  on  high  penalty 
that  her  attendant  servant  or  piiest  should  look  upon  an 

^  Cicero.  In  Pisorum,  23:  "  logulaB  ilctoribQs  ad  portam  prsesto  faercnt, 
qnibUB  illi  acceptis,  sagula  rejecemni  et  catervam  imp^ratori  sao  novam  pmbue- 
runt." 

^  Ovid,  Metamorpfioses,  XIV.  623  seqq 

^  Gahl  and  Konur;  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans^  p,  $36. 
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ftrmy;  etrife  being  to  her  a  terrible  sin.    He  must  eyen 
turn  his  head  from,  the  sight  of  soldiers. 

This  diviniiy  chose  "  from  the  plebs  "  "  a  priest  called 
ihe  Flcunen  Porrumalis,  He  was  allowed  to  take  a  wife  bnt 
<sould  never  be  divorced  from  her;  for  that  would  be  sug- 
gestive of  strife.  True  to  the  typical  color  of  the  labor 
she  represented,  she  was  called  ^amtmca,  and  she  held  in 
her  hfmd  a  pruning  knife,  although  this  instrument  is 
represented  to  have  also  been  intended  for  sacrificing  the 
lamb  at  the  feasts  of  Pomona.  She  was  robed  in  a  c/iiton 
or  himation,  which  in  Rome  was  called  a  toga.  It  was 
made  of  wool,  and  was  screened  from  the  vulgar  by  a 
long  veil,  {fiammeum),  of  a  flaming  red  color  or  Phcenician 
^low,*  typical  of  her  plebeian  estate.  This  Flaminica  not 
only  represented  and  presided  over,  but  also  performed, 
labor ;  for  she  busied  herself  in  the  toils  of  her  husband, 
ihe  flamen,  in  the  work  of  the  feasts  and  entertainments. 
The  cMegia  were  fond  of  celebrating  by  parading  with 
flaming  streamers  and  flags. 

The  worship  of  the  sacred  ibis  has  also  something  to 
tlo  in  this  connection.  It  is  mentioned  in  company  with 
Pomona  and  was  probably  the  sacred  scarlet  ibis,  of  the 
Egyptians,  whose  red  colors  have  ever  been  unscientifically 
mixed  or  confounded  with  the  flamingo.  This  bir^ 
ngreeably  to  its  name,  flamen,  flaminica,  flamingo  was,  es- 
pecially all  the  wing  part,  of  a  fiery  red  (phoenicopteros). 
The  imagination  of  the  ancients  pictured  the  red  to  be 
emblematic  of  love,"*  ardency  and  warmth ;  all  of  which 
were  portrayed  in  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and  this  impres* 
idon  ohrystalized  into  a  red  color.    But  the  aristocratic 

*  See  Johnson's.  Univend  O^cnadia,  Vol.  JTI.  ]>.  1,S28.  Art.  Pomona\ 
Orid.  Meiamorphotei,  XIV.  62S,saYS  tnat  she  was  conrtea  by  Puemnnns  another 
diyinity  of  the  Italian  forests  and  gained  her  by  a  trick.  It  is  also  stated  that 
Pomona  bad  a  citadd  or  seatiunong  sacred  groves  nearO^tia  called  the  Fomonal 
and  that  she  had  a  vicegerent  or  Mcerdot— a  man  or  perhaps  woman  chosen  from 
among  the  laboring  elommt,  who  had  to  rank  last  and  lowel^t  o:  the  16  t^ames 
of  Rome,  From  varro,  Lingna  Latina.  V.  15,  26 :  **....  flamiiies,  qaod  in 
Latio,  capitevelato,  erant  sempor  ac  caput  cinctam  habebant  fllo,  flaminf s  dicti.  '* 
»  Consnlt  Flaminau^  so.  m  any  good  Latin  Lexicon;  Guhl  and  Koner.  p.  537 
M  So  in  Greek  we  have  EpM5t«k  for  the  heron  prt^sumably  applied  to  brth 
these  birda  the  scarlet  ibis  and  the  flamingo  sometimes  adored  for  the  scarle*^^  Ot* 
sacred  ibis.  Bnt  the  'cp«*diof  was  a  form  of  'cpwc  si^ifying  the  flame  of  lovr. 
So  Ariea^  the  Latin  for  heron  the  self-^-ame  bird,  has  its  etymology  in  ardro  to 
bum  and  blase.  It  may  therefore  be  stronglv  pospected  that  I'omona  and  he 
flnmpns  had  something  to  do  with  the  teniple  at  Ardea  near  Rome  ban  ed  by 
JBneas,  and  from  whose  ashes.  phoBnix  like,  arose  the  won  lerful  red  heron  or 
phoenix.  Nothing  can  gainsay  this,  for  both  ardsa  and  ^tr(  are  the  flaming 
teds  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
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Idea  of  the  ego  as  known  in  the  noble,  opposed  to  the  ig- 
noble or  plebeian,  was  always  of  an  awe-striking  or  im- 
posing liue,  such  as  the  white,  azure,  blue  and  gray. 

Curiously  enough  the  celebrated  sacred  scarlet  ibis  of 
the  ancients  is  found  more  frequently  in  the  Americas  than 
on  the  Nile,  which  leads  to  a  plausible  conjecture  that  this 
heron  was  the  flamingo,  another  red  heron,  migratory 
and  common  on  the  Nile.  These  well-known,  gregarious 
red  birds,  '*  when  feeding,  or  at  rest,  owing  to  their  red 
plumage,  have  often  been  likened  to  a  body  of  British 
soldiers." 

It  is  thus  shown  that  red  is  the  chrystalization  of  all 
dark  hues,  while  white,  in  primitive  notions,  was  a  state, 
purified  altogether  from  color;  and  thus  the  true  aristo- 
cratic symbol.  Labor's  warm,  serum-reddened  currents 
of  loTe  and  life  and  manly  vigor,  together  with  its  vast  b1- 
jBxture  of  paraphemeha,  which  from  the  mythical  ages 
clustered  around  this  central  color,  was  always  based 
upon  the  opposite  of  those  formidable,  repellent  hues  re- 
siding in  the  awe-inspiring  idea  of  nobility* 

Persons  inclined  to  doubt  may  here  conceive  an  objec- 
tion based  in  the  fact  that  there  was,  common  among  the 
optimates,  an  aristocratic  or  imperial  purple  and  that  this 
purple  was  not  only  of  a  reddi^  hue  but  also  an  august 
color ;  so  costly  and  grand  that  it  could  not  be  permitted 
by  law  to  be  worn,  except  by  great  dignitaries. 

The  answer  to  this  objection  is,  however,  easily  met. 
In  very  ancient  times  owing  to  the  popularity  of  the  com- 
munal cult,  an  enormous  trade  and  manufacture  of  the 
Tyrian  red  and  purple  was  carried  on.  That  nobody  but 
the  great  masses  dealt  in  this  trade  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  after  the  rise  of  the  proletarian  power,  Rome 
began  a  conquest  ending  only  in  the  massacre,  subjuga- 
tion and  enslavement  of  these  millions  who  had  sustained 
the  trade.  Rome,  probably  to  curry  favor  with  her  "  dan- 
gerous class"  at  home,  and  after  she  had  reduced  the 
world  by  conquest,  passed  a  law  making  it  a  crime  for 
anybody  to  use  the  red  except  the  nobles.  After  this  law 
went  into  force  in  Phoenicia  the  workingmen  engaged  in 
the  great  and  wide-spread  trade  of  dyeing,  so  completely 
lost  their  business,  mat  even  the  secret  of  their  ancient 

n  Bneydopcedxa  Britamwka^  VoL  IX,  p.  260. 
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and  beaatifal  hues  was.  lost  aad  it  has  neyer  been  i^^^T* 
ered  to  this  day."*  Now  this  all  proves  that,  agreeal>ty  to 
our  views  previously  expressed,  the  purple  came  in  vogue 
with  the  power  of  the  juebs^  who  had  tlus beautiful  color; 
since  these  great  conquests  abroad  commenced  less  thi^i 
200  years  before  Christ.  All  agree  with  .Polybius  "  jwho, 
himself  one  of  the  victims  of  these  conquests^  devotes- 
pages  to  an  account  of  the  origin  of  Boman  degeneracy* 
When  Rome  suppressed  the  manufacture  of  we  hat^d 
red  ec^or  of  the  organized  communis  she  herself  adroitly 
donned  the  purple  of  labor's  goddess — "  ilm  brflliantiy 
tinted  garments"  of  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  of  Cer^ 
and  Demeter,  of  Pomona  and  her  flaminica^  for  '^  a  man- 
tle of  a  Roman  emperor."  So  that  while  it  is  easy  to  ^how 
that  in  later  times,  when  Borne  was  tumbling  into  that 
great  slave-holding  period  which  brought  degeneracy  aiid 
death,  she  intriguingly  filched  the  beautiful  color,  and  aft^r 
strealiing  it  with  the  old  aristocratic  gray  and  adulterate 
ing  it  with  blue  or  white  or  azure,  she  gave  it  to  her  lords 
and  ladies ;  its  makers  with  their  aged  secret^  she. gave 4o 
the  wild  Veaats  of  the  gladiatorial  games  to  be  ^"butchered 
for  a  Boman  holiday."  But  it  is  not  easy  to  prove  th^t 
the  purple  containing  the  r^  was  used  by  the  imperor 
tores  before  the  conquests.  True,  it  is  iso  mentioned; 
but  it  was  not  the  red-purple — only  the  azurehblue.^whioh 
received  this  name. 

It  is  not  in  the  scheme  of  these  arguments  to  attempt 
a  polemic  for  or  against  the  primitive  notions  of  inapMnd 
in  regard  to  the  choice  of  colors.  We  find  species  of  m- 
nocent  consistency  all  through.  As  white  was  Che  essence 
or  chi^stal  of  dimAor,  symbolizing,  purity,  aristocracy— 
to  agathateron,  the  better  part,  while  its  nuances  of  beau- 
tiful blue,  its  silvered  gray  and  a2ure,  all  pointied  to  the 
etherial  sky,  lofty,  forbidding  and  sublime,  so  red,  among 
the  divinities  of  a  yielding  or  producing  race,  was  the  es- 
sence or  chrystalization  of  all  color^  from  the  murky  smut 
of  earth  to  brown  and  dun  at  last  reaching  the  gorgeous 

*  „ '  *  ' 

t*  Consult  EncyUopcBdia  Britanniea^  VoL  VII.  p.  408. 

ss  PoiyUns,  in  his  HUtoHes,  distincfly  Btates  that  the  decline  of  the  Renan 
honor  and  virtue  began  with  these  oonqaesta.  For  modem  opinion  on  the  date 
of  Roman  decline  see  Bdcher  Aufttdnde  der  XTnfrtian  Arbiter,  where  inimeroiia 
VHlnable  qaotations  are  made  from  Foiyblns,  Athenttna  andothen,  wiU  be  fovid 
of  much  interest,  shedding  a  new  light  npoc  the  antjact 
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^(Ktrlei  and  the  erimson  coma  of  Apollo,"  or  the  flaming 
chiton,  chlamySy  himation  or  toga,  believed  to  be  the  trail- 
ing robes  of  Demeter  and  her  red  silk,  flame-clad  daughter 
3E^08erpine  and  all  the  other  protecting  godesses  of  labor 
ftnd  its  products.  This  consistency,  in  harmony  with 
Plato  on  the  one  hand  and  Aristotle  on  the  other,  is  borne 
out  alike  by  science,  and  by  trial  of  an  immemorial  du- 
ration. 

The  Christians  when  they  afterwards  came,  adopted 
the  red,  wherever  they  planted  among  the  communes ;  and 
in  our  next  chapter  we  shall  show  this  to  have  been  the 
case  at  'almost  every  instance,  in  their  earlier  career.  So 
soon  as  priest-power  showed  itself  the  old  white  came 
back;  and  accordingly  we  And  the  white  standard  at  Rome, 
while  the  red  banner  remains  at  Auvergne,  Paris  and 
London,  with  its  ffules  in  England  and  its  guenles  in 
France.  Everything  throwing  light  upon  the  subject, 
shows  the  same  preference  of  mediaeval  guilds,  for  red 
among  the  poorer  or  working  class  who  learned  to  adopt 
Christianity  because  unlike  i£e  old  Paganism,  it  declared 
for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves.  And  they  have 
never  to  this  day,  given  up  their  pristime  banner. 

We  have  mentioned  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  red 
color  as  applied  to  ensigns,  symbols,  signs  and  types  of 
the  plebeian  classes.  These  curious  facts  came  down  to 
us  through  the  industry-protecting  priesthood  when  they 
appear  in  histories  and  geographies,  and  through  inscrip- 
tions, when  they  appear  as  relics  of  the  proletaries  them- 
selves. This  priesthood  which  transmits  the  records  of 
the  red  color  is,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
only  that  of  Minerva,  goddess  of  mechanical  labor  and  la- 
borers, and  Ceres,  goddess,  or  tutelary  divinity  who  con- 
trolled agriciilture.**  These  great  mythical  powers,  im- 
plicitly believed  in  for  so  many  ages,  had  different  names 
in  different  countries;  but  preserved  with  a  wonderful 
uniformity  the  same  functions  everywhere. 

We  carry  the  investigation  to  England,  the  ancient 
Britannia,  now  known  ^ough  ciunulative  evidence  of 

M  There  basbeen  found  (see  EncydopoBdia  Britannica^  Vol.  11.  Art.  Apollo\  a 
fine  round  bronze  head  ot  Apollo  stamped  on  the  eilver  coin  of  OazomensB, 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.    This  venerable  midget  is  a  cariosity. 

w  See  Gerhard,  Antike  DenkmdUr  with  TafsLCXX.  1,  showing  Image  of  Cy- 
bele  in  her  chariot  with  lions  and  two  figures  clad  in  the  toffa. 
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•omparatiye  history,  to  be  as  ancient  as  Greece  or  Egjp^ 
and  centuries  older  than  Rome. 

Exactly  as  in  the  case  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  aristo- 
cratic and  Druidical  priests  were  clothed  in  white,"*  so 
likewise  the  Druids  of  the  aristocratic  religion,  like  the 
southern  European,  are  found  to  have  been  the  most 
cruel  and  bloodthirsty  of  the  ancients,  nurturing  the  prac- 
tice of  slavery  and  the  sacrifice  of  human  beings.  In  fact 
these  abominable  atrocities  were  found  later  by  the 
Romans  to  so  far  surpass  their  own  spirit  of  cruelty  "  that 
they  sent  Agricola  to  their  fastness  in  the  island  of  Mona 
with  an  army,  who  so  completely  destroyed  them  that  they 
never  again  arose  to  become  a  great  power.  The  account 
of  the  ferocity  of  this  ancient  aristocratic  priest-power  of 
the  Druids,  in  their  methods  of  human  sacrifice  is  too 
shocking  to  be  recounted.** 

But  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  priests  of  the  state 
religion  of  ancient  England  were  clad  in  white,  the  com- 
mon or  popular  faith  was  that  of  sun-worship.  Apollo, 
with  all  his  relationship  by  similarity  of  functions,  to 
Ceres,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Minerva  on  the  other,  was  a 
protector  and  patron  of  industry  by  reason  of  his  being 
ihe  sun  himself.  He  blazed  forth  with  wondrous  beams 
of  crimson  over  old  England  as  well  as  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  was  early  the  myth  of  that  land  and  its  people."* 
Perhaps  there  were  two  sets  of  opinions,  one  opposing  the 
other  among  the  Druids. 

This  blazing  Phoebus,  with  his  transcendental  effulgence 
had  to  be  imitated  in  the  symbols  of  human  labor;  and 
how  to  make  the  crimson  dyes  of  his  train  of  deities  was 
no  small  matter.    But  here  the  land  of  the  Britons  comes 

■«  Hnghes.  Horae  BritannioaeyVoL  I.  p.  168 :  **The  Druid  priest  wore  a  white 
robe,  and  the  Sard  sky-bine  but  tae  Orati.  green.  These  different  colours,  were, 
the  first,  the  emblem  of  parity  and  peace ;  the  other,  of  truth,  and  the  last,  the 
verdent  dress  of  nature,  in  the  meads  and  woods."  They  sacrificed  human  beings 
and  white  bulls.  _.  .  ^     ^ 

8T  Campbell,  PoUHoai  Survey^  I.  p.  626 ;  III.  p.  292 :  IV.  pp.  476,  480.  Wm. 
Camden,  Britanniaf  Drvides;  Borlase,  Cornwall. 

88  We  refer  the  reader  to  Hughes,  Hora  BritanrUca,  Vol.  I.  pp.  232-260,  who 
derives  the  facts  contained  in  his  dissertation,  from  Tacitus,  AtmaUi,  XIV.  cap. 
29,  for  the  Britons  and  Lucan,  for  the  grove  of  sacrifice  at  Marseilles  in  Gaul, 

89  Consult  Idem^  p.  261.  The  Ston&enge  Britons  were  sun-worohipers ;  that 
is,  they  deified  the  god  of  blaze.  Minerva  was  their  protectress  of  invention  and 
manual  labor.  Stonehenge  appears  to  have  been  an  enormous  temple,  built  of 
heavy  rocks  and  f ashionea  in  a  simi-circle,  having  no  rroof .  For  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  Stonehenge,  its  structure  and  its  surrounding  influences,  see  idem,  pp. 
-58-26". 
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in  for  a  share  of  our  obseryation ;  for  it  furnished  the  tin 
of  which  the  dye  was  made.  After  the  Phoenicians  found 
the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  Isles  (the  caesi- 
tendes),  red  colors  were  mostly  produced  in  Sidon  and 
Tyre,  their  southern  home. 

Now,  without  enlarging  upon  this  matter  as  touching 
the  earlier  use  of  the  red  colors  of  England  and  the  origin 
of  the  British  gulea^  let  us  look  at  the  phenomenal  man- 
ner in  which  the  habit  of  red  colors  has  dung  to  these 
people.  Every  one  familiar  with  the  heraldic  symbols 
has  observed  ^e  frequent  mention  of  the  gvles,^  This, 
during  the  medisBval  age,  was  a  favorite  color  with  the 
common  people. 

It  would  be  well  to  show,  in  company  with  the  English 
gmlds,  those  also  of  the  French,  who  are  derived  from 
the  ancient  Gauls.    The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  trade 
union  system  of  the  Bomans,  elsewhere  elaborately  de- 
scribed, struck  into  England  about  the  same  time  that 
it  was  popular  in  Gaul;  and  as  the  unions  used  the  ban- 
ner at  Home,  the  practice  extended  to  Britain  and  Gaul. 
The  Crispins,  who  founded  the  order  of  shoemakers  at 
Soissons,  are  the  first  unions  we  know  of  in  the  north  of 
France.    The  story  of  the  brothers  Cri^in  and  Cnspinius 
belongs  to  the  bloody  days  of  Diocletian^*  whose  terrible 
persecution  of  the  early  Christians  added  them  as  victims 
of  martyrdom;  and  they  have  ever  since  been  the  tutelary 
divinities  or  patrons,  guarding  the  shoemakers'  art — an- 
other example  of  the  power  of  superstition  to  perpetuate 
itself  tiirough  the  generations.    So  the  shoemakers  took 
the  red  flag;  for  we  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
color  of  the  shoemakers'  flag  in  the  province  of  Auvergne, 
given  us  by  Bouillet,  in  which  are  massed  numbers  of 
banners  thi^t  were  used  by  many  trade  organizations  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages  down  to  their  suppression  in  1789.^ 

4«  See  Bneyelcpadia  BrUarnnXea^  Vol.  XI.  p.  616,  9th  edition,  Art.  Heraldry; 
Here,  in  a  cnt  (fig.  8),  in  which  9  escntcheons  are  represented,  S  are  of  a  red 
color,  one  being  a  eenaine  gttles.  The  an  of  dyeine  bjrilliant  colore  is  very  an- 
cient. The  ohasnole  or  red  mammy  cloth  foand  A.  D.  129S  now  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  London,  which  ie  ** purpurea  eMquantuluntsangwineo'*  proyes  that  the 
oiler  Phoenix  purple  was  blood  red.  Comp.  idem.  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  817.  The 
celebrated  tin  dyes  of  the  Phoenicians  owed  mnch  to  Britain.  Consult  Hughes, 
HorcB  BritannwB,  Vol.  I.  p.  47.  It  colored  the  finest  textiles  a  pure  red.  ^Tbis 
was  going  on  long  before  Abraham  or  the  Trojan  war ;  anS  Britain  yielded  the 
tin  for  the  scarlet  dyes. 

«i  Consult  chapter  xi.  pp.  372-388,  of  our  History  of  (he  Ancient  TradeUhions. 

M  HUUrire  de$  CommunUit  det  Arts  et  M&iert  de  V  Auvergne,  AcecmpagnSe  du 
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The  eordonniers  or  dipenuikerB,  of  tiiie  middle  aj^es  anS 
down  to  their  sap{»reaBion,  were  in  all  respecis  i£e  same 
as  in  A.  D.  280,  when  founded  by  St.  Chii^in  and  his 
brother,  who  are  said  to  have  stolen  the  leather  or  raw 
material  in  their  zeal  to  make  shoes  fot  tiie  poor.  They 
even  retain  the  same  name.  They  h^d  the  same  day  of 
the  same  year  (October  25th),  for  their  feasts,  parades 
and  conventional  jubilees,  and  carried  the  same  red  ban- 
ner. This  is  the  nag  which  the  law  of  Theodosius  excused 
on  account  of  the  men  having  been  guilty  of  no  wrong, 
and  having  always  been  ^  found  peaceful,  pious  and  up- 
right."^ The  French  called  the  flag  or  stondard-bearer 
of  these  unions  a  porte-banniere,  the  Bomans  a  signifer. 
These  banner-bearers  or  more  probably  banner  mskkers 
had  a  union  by  themselves;  for  a  magistrate  or  president  is 
found  in  an  old  inscription,^  bearing  words  to  that  efteet 
Returning  to  the  trustworthy  member  of  the  Ijegion  of 
Honor  and  of  the  Institute,  M.  Bouillet,  we  find  lum  pre- 
senting the  red  flag  of  the  shoemakers  of  the  middle  ages 
and  later,  categorically  somewhat  as  follows: 

In  Auvergne,  city  of  Brioude  with  its  antique  social 
curiosities  and  its  communal  college,  the  shoemakers  had 
their  union  amalgamated  with  the  tanners,  glove  makers, 
furriers  and  cobblers.^  Their  banner,  alike  for  these 
four  trades,  was  all  blood  red,  except  a  border  of  gold  and 
a  gilt  fox's  pelt  hanging  in  the  center.  The  staff  was 
gilt  and  hung  with  beautiful  tassels.  An  exquisite  pic- 
ture of  this  banner  is  given  in  plate  33,  fig.  2. 

In  the  old  town  of  Ambert,  department  of  Puy  de 
Ddme,  the  shoemakers  were  amalgamated  with  the  saddle 

Jftmnftrw  mie  portaieiU  ees  CommunauUi  awmt  1789.  Far  J.  B.  Bouillet,  Parig^ 
1867. 

4s  Oodex  TheodoHi,  Notnl.  Gothof.  leg.  2,  tit  viL  lib.  XIY.    De  MaiauaHombus 

Ar^fieian.    ««Sigiiif6r1 qni  scilicet  signa,  et  in  his  deoram*  ferebant  in 

pompis.  festis,  ladicris  gentiliciia/'  etc. 

**  Muratorins,  Thesaurtu  Vetervm  Inseriptionum,  25,  60;  Granier.  Sittoire  des 
Classet  OuforHra,  p.  828:  '^Y^n^rable  corps  des  maitreB  porte-bannidres  aaz 
fStes,  et  de  lenrs  nonbreox  vari6t6»,  depnis  les  Honiferiy  qni  sont  le  genre  jasqn' 
anz  ixmtabrani  qui  sent  V  espdce.**  Comp.  Ondl,  Ineriptionmn  Latinanan  Col- 
Uako,  No.  4^2. 

tf  Bouillet,  OommmumbU^  p.  100.  describes  the  rdations  of  the  shoemakers 
with  the  cobblers  as  follows:  **0n  comprendra  facflement  qn'il  a  da  arriver  dc 
vives  contesti^lons  entre  les  denx  corns  de  mdtlers.  de  cordonniers  et  detiavo- 
tiers ;  les  ons  achetaient  des  bottes  on  aes  sonliers  vieox,  lee  antres  confection- 
naient  certains  articles  de  lenr  6tat,  hon  des  conditions  preeeriles  par  lenr  rdsle- 
ment,  anssi  les  conrs  et  tribananz  entendirent  eoavent  lears  griefs  poor  cee  faits 
ou  poar  les  visites  des  nns  chea  les  antres." 
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tknd  bridle  makers.^  Their  enmgn,  sliown  in  plate  12,  fig. 
1,  was  of  the  same  shape  as  that  of  Brioude ;  about  one- 
half  of  the  snrfaoe  of  the  canvass  within  the  border  was 
of  a  brilliant  red  color.  The  whole  banner  wae  red,  blue 
and  gold. 

An  exquisite  red  banner  was  that  of  the  shoemakers  of 
Clermont.  In  the  center  of  a  similarly  escutcheon-shaped 
canvass  is  a  shoe-knife  with  gilt  handle  and  steel  colored 
blade  of  nearly  the  same  shape  that  we  see  to-day  in  any 
^hoeshop.  A  gold  border  ^liningly  fringed  the  whole/ 
^except  the  top  and  like  the  others,  the  standard  and  tas- 
sels were  gilt  All  the  canvass  is  a  flaming  red.  It  pre- 
sents, indeed  a  beautiful  exhibit  of  the  old  French  on- 
flamme  and  the  older,  pre-Christian  FLAG  and  flamma 
which  we  have  described  as  the  ensign  hues  of  the  work- 
iiien's  goddesses,  so  familiar  and  so  endeared  to  the  Latin 
lowly  race/' 

The  ancient  city  of  Nemetum  and  seat  of  the  CsBsars, 
Augusionemetum^  which  was  one  of  the  early  Christian 
<:enters  (A.  D.  250),  became  the  Clermont-Ferrand  of  the 
present  day.  Here  the  collegia  and  communes  of  the 
^arly  Christians  long  ago  planted  and  always  maintained 
themselves  even  through  the  persecutions  of  Diocletian 
and  Maximian.  No  place  seems  to  have  more  warmly 
<}ultivated  the  ancient,  or  rejected  the  innovations  of  mod- 
ern life,  than  Clermont.  The  foregoing  description  of 
the  shoemakers  of  Clermont  is  given  by  Bouillet^*  Momm- 
«en,  in  his  history  of  Rome,  makes  this  volcanic  and  ster- 

M  Idem,  p.  no,  and  plate  12,  fla  1,    **  Lear  bannidre  portait : 
"  Tierc6  en  pal :  ar  —  n  er  de  ffttmles,  a 
un  conteau  i.  pled  d*atgent,  emmftncM 
d'  or  etc..  et  an  S  d'  or,  i.  nne  bride 
de  cheval  de  gueuUt,*' 

^*^  It  may  be  well  here  to  qoote  some  of  the  definations  of  the  English  guleSf 
French  gueulea,  Latin,  aul<u  becanse  though  Bomewhat  rare,  they  appear  in  an- 
cient and  medisBYal  heraldry:  Stormouth,  English  Dictionary:  Gulbs,  noun, 
plaral,  pronounced  gult.  [French  gaeules,  red  or  sanguine  in  blazon— irom 
gnenle,  mouth,  the  throatj.  in  heraldry,  a  term  denoting  red,  represented  in  en- 
gravings in  upright  lines. '^ 

Worcester,  EngUsh  Ihdionary,  (Unabridged),  defines  it  thus :  Guuss.  (guls) 
n.  Fr.  ou«u2e«.— L,  gula  the  throat ;  or  the  Ar.  gtUa,  a  rose.  Fairholt— ^*  Corrup- 
tion of  ffueuUs.  red  Fr,  which  is  probably  from  the  Pers.  gnhl,  a  rose.*' 

Webster,  JSnglish  DieMonoyy,  TUnabrldced) :  '^Gnuss,  (gubt),  n.  [Fr.  gueulett 
from  Lat.  gida^  reddened  skin].  {Her.)  £  red  color— intended,  perhaps,  to  rep- 
vesent  courage^  animation  or  hardihood,  and  Indicated  in  engrayed  flgures  of 
•escutcheons  and  the  like,  by  straight  perpendicnlar  lines." 

48  Bouillet,  OammunauUt  d'  Avneatgne^  plate  11,  fig.  3.  On  p.  110,  is  the  de* 
«cciption  as  follows :  *^  A  Clermont :  i>e  gueuUt,  i,  un  tcanchet  <  lame  d'  argent 
«mmanch6  d'  or.'* 
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ile  region  of  Auvergne  an  example  in  proof  that  the  intro- 
duction of  modem  innovations  would  result  in  the  piaoe 
becoming  uninhabitable,^  although  it  has  withstood  many 
misfortunes,  natural  and  ecclesiastical,  and  is  yet  a  pop- 
ulous and  thriving  region.  Here,  where  ancient  custom? 
have  so  tenaciou^y  clung,  we  find  them  near  the  dose  of 
the  last  centiuy,  still  with  their  flaming  red  banner;  and 
no  amount  of  prejudice  could  change  the  working  people 
from  its  use  at  the  feasts  and  parades,  just  as  they  were 
doing  in  the  days  of  Socrates  or  Tiberius  Gracchus. 

One  banner  was  a  flaming  red  without  a  spot  or  blemish 
of  any  other  color  except  in  the  center,  where  stood  the 
Virgin  Mary,  dressed  in  silver  gray,  holding  in  her  arms- 
the  naked  infant.  It  symbolizes  the  peaceful  handicraft  of 
the  shoemakers,  carders,  weavers  and  several  others* 
This  central  picture  of  the  Madonna  or  Notre  Dame,  hold- 
ing the  new-bom  child,  as  represented  on  the  plate,  is  artis- 
tic; and  standing  upon  a  background  of  gorgeous  red,  pre- 
sents with  its  gold  fringes,  its  slender  staff  and  its  tassels, 
an  admirable  piece  of  art.^  Among  the  various  unions 
amalgamated  under  this  banner  were  the  masons;  thus 
showing  the  red  banner  to  have  been  an  emblem  of  that 
trade. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  all  the  shoemakers  of 
the  mediaeval  ages  used  the  red  flag.  Notable  exceptions 
are  given  in  plates  9,  fig.  2,  of  the  city  of  Maringues,  and 
plate  11,  fig.  4,  of  Riom,  but  nearly  eJl  of  those  given  re- 
tain this  color.  Out  of  the  eight  shoemakers'  unions  rep- 
resented on  the  plates  no  less  than  five  sported  the  red 
color,  some  of  them  retaining  the  peace-hues  of  the  di- 
vinities unalloyed  by  anything  except  the  device  of  the 
craft,  generally  placed  in  the  center  of  the  canvass. 

In  England  we  likewise  find  the  gvles  upon  thousands 
of  escutcheons  from  as  early  as  Constantine  the  Great. 
It  is  there  yet.    The  habit  of  holding  up  the  red  as  &^ 

49  History  of  Borne,  CEng.  trans.),  Vol  I.  p.  62,  quotes  Dnrean  de  la  Malle». 
J^onomie  PoliUgue  de»  Bomains^  II.  p.  226.    In  this  passage  It  is  mentioned  that 
sach  sights  as  a  woman  yoked  or  harnessed  by  the  side  of  a  cow,  are  still  o£' 
common  accnrreAce. 

60  See  plate  12;  flg.  2.  of  Bonillet.  Histoire  dec  (AmmunauUidei  Jirt$  et  MiUen, 
The  description  of  the  plate  is  on  pages  110-111.  as  follows :   "A  Montferrand,, 
les  cordonniers,  r6unis  anz  cardenrs,  aax  tisserands.  aox  marchands  reyendenrs 
anx hdteliers, aax  masons,  etc.,  portaient  one  bannidre:    De  gueules,  iNotr»- 
Dame  d'  arG;ent,  coaronu6e  d'  or.'^ 
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symbol  of  some  tutelary  divinity — nobody  knows  what 
because  everybody  has  forgotten — clings  to  the  British 
Isles  with  a  stubborn  tenacity  to  this  day.  How  comes 
it  that  the  military  coat  is  red  ?  That  French  soldiers  in 
parade  look  like  a  prairie  on  fire?  That  in  blazonry  the 
standards,  and  in  shipping,  the  streamers,  pennons,  jacks 
and  merchant-standards,"  especially  those  representing 
peace,  so  many  are  of  this  color?  The  reasons  for  it  are 
two-fold.  First,  they  are  the  most  conspicuous  and  beau- 
tiful and  consequently  the  best.  As  proof  of  this  we 
find  in  America  and  elsewhere  the  blood  red  storm  sig- 
nals, in  Switzerland  the  red  arms,  in  Denmark,  Great 
Britain,  Norway,  Turkey,  Morocco,  Peru,  Chili,  Bolivia 
and  many  other  counti^ies,  the  red  merchants  fiags  and 
ensigns ;  red  occupying  ahnost  the  entire  surface  of  the 
canvass.     So  also,  the  British  jack. 

In  the  next  place,  these  were  the  colors  originally  em- 
ployed to  represent  the  same  object  in  ancient  times  when, 
in  the  imagination  of  men,  red  was  beheved  to  be  holy 
like  the  gorgeous  streams  of  light  from  the  rising  or  setting 
stm,  which  shaped  itself  on  the  simple,  primeval  mind,  into 
an  onmipotent  being  with  human  form,  like  Apollo  and 
Ceres,  who  were  believed  to  be  guardians  of  labor  and 
its  products.  If  then,  it  is  the  best,  is  still  used  because 
best,  and  if,  after  a  trial  of  an  aeon  of  time  it  be  found 
that  the  lowly  class  thus  symbolized  by  it,  judged  rightly 
ten  thousand  years  ago,  and  have  preserved  it  in  their 
unions  and  hearts  through  this  long  period,  can  there  be 
any  consistency  in  a  paltr}',  time-serving-prejudice  or  its 
tricks  and  intolerant  schemes  against  it?  We  leave  this 
question  to  science. 

We  are  told  by  antiquarians  that  when  the  Bomans 
settled  Kent,  called  by  them  Cantiopolis,  large  numbers  of 
the  trade  unionists  came  from  Italy  and  there  established 
themselves ;  and  engaging  with  the  natives  in  the  arts  of 
brass  and  woodwork,  taught  them  the  use  of  the  turning 
lathe  and  other  machinery.  So  we  find  this  section  the 
chosen  nucleus  of  several  trade  unions  at  this  day ;  and 
right  here  and  in  London  an  hour's  walk  up  the  Thames 

fii  See  Eneyclopatdia  Britcnnica,  Vol.  IX.  pp.  241-245  Art.  Flag.  Let  the 
reader  open  a  late  edition  of  Webster  or  Wcrceater'e  Unabridged  Dictionary  to 
the  word  flag,  and  hie  eye  will  meet  as  it  were,  a  flame  of  Are. 
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is  where  the  typical  British  gules  is  found  in  greatest 
abundance;  for  the  same  phenomenon  of  transmission 
makes  London  the  bed-rock  of  modem  sociaHsm.  Previ- 
ouslj  to  the  introduction  of  the  mechanic  arts  this  terri- 
tory was  a  wilderness;  and  the  people  lived  in  tents,  hovels, 
huts  and  caves,  in  the  rudest  state,  almost  vnthout  clothes 
or  houses.  Romans  taught  and  helped  them  to  construct 
habitations,  married  with  them  and  mixed,  as  is  now  be- 
coming known,  planting  among  them  all  their  home  habits 
and  customs."'  Many  of  these  Bomans  on  their  long 
journey  through  Gaul  to  Britain,  lingered  on  the  way ; 
and  those  were  the  wo^kingmen  who  planted  the  flag  in 
such  places  as  Auvergne ;  for  Romans  were  in  England 
55  vears  before  Christ.  We  will  therefore  suppose  that 
if  they  planted  it  in  Auvergne  they  did  so  in  Sent,  and 
having  less  positive  evidence  from  the  latter  we  allow  our- 
selves to  draw  comparisons  by  what  we  positively  know 
of  the  former,  which  was  a  way-station  of  the  Italian  emi- 
grants. 

As  we  have  spoken  of  carpenters,  let  us  take  this  trade 
in  evidence.  Drawing  from  Bouillet  who  has  so  faithfully 
worked  this  territory,  we  find  the  red  banner  to  have  been 
used  by  them  as  follows:  Carpenters  with  patron  Saint 
Joseph  and  with  day  of  celebrations,  the  19th  of  March, 
(March  was  the  natalmonth  of  Ceres,  Minerva  and  Apollo).** 

Taking  all  the  principal  trades  we  might  suppose  to  have 
been  inixoduced  into  Kent  and  London  at  the  same  time 
that  they  existed  in  Auvergne,  we  find  that  in  the  latter 
place,  the  bakers'  annual  feast  days  were  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  corresponding  to  the  festival  days  of  Ceres,  god- 
dess of  grain-growing,  and  Dionysus  and  the  other  labor 
gods.    Here  we  have  in  Bouillet's  portrayal  of  the  trades 

Bs  Comp%  B.  H.  Eogers'  correct  and  able  statement  in  McNeill's  Labor  ProbUm 
of  to-day,  p.  835,  drawing  from  Ooote,  Romains  of  BrUain.  '*  Rome  held  posses- 
Bion  of  the  island  more  tnan  400  years,  and  it  was  never  abandoned  by  those  de- 
scended from  the  Bomans."  Mr.  Sogers  speaks  of  the  mechanics  who  early 
emigrated  to  Massachusetts,  as  the  *  ^Men  of^Kent." 

^s  HUtaire  des  GommMnauUa  da  Art*  et  Mitiert  (f  Attoerfrne,  pp.  80-83 :  '*  On 

f>eat  faire  nne  6tade  trds  curiense  da  rdle  que  jona  la  charpenterie  militaire,  dans 
a  seconde  expedition  de  P6pin-le-Bref,  en  761.  centre  Qaifre,  due  d'Aqaitaine. 
Au  sidge  qa'i  fit  subir  &  la  ville  de  Clermont,  profltant  de  I'expdrienee  des  Lom?- 
bards,  u  fit  dresser  contre  les  mnrs  de  f ormidables  b^liers.  des  poutres  dnormes 
qui,  mises  en  moavement  par  des  leviers  et  des  cordages  et  ronlant  snr  des  cy- 
Imdres,  par  I'impalsion  qne  lent  donnaient  les  charpen tiers  et  leors  habiles  oav- 
riers,  henrtaient  de  leur  front  de  fer  les  mnrailles  et  les  mettaient  en  pieces.  On 
peat  le  voir  encore  dans  d'tntres  sidgee  que  soatinrent  Clermont  et  Montferrand 
en  1121  et  1126." 
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unions  of  Auvergne,  six  banners  in  red  out  of  eleven 
mentioned  for  the  bakers,  and  the  six  red  flags  were  for 
the  towns  of  Ambert,  Brioude,  Issoire  and  Thiers,  where 
the  flag  was  all  red  except  the  central  device ;  and  Riom 
4uid  Saint-Flour,  where  they  painted  a  part  only  of  its  sur- 
face in  red. 

Turning  to  Depping,^  and  Shepheard  who  wrote  a  curi- 
ous statement  on  guild  laws  in  1650,  at  London,  we  find 
that  there  were  rmions  in  both  London  and  Paris  during 
the  same  period,  or  from  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
Great;  and  if  so,  the  habits  of  the  people  of  Auvergne 
must  have  been  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  Parisians 
and  Londoners  because  France  was  the  territory  of  the 
overland  emigration  from  Italy.  The  red  banner  appears 
to  have  been  colored  after  the  tutelary  divinities  or  pa- 
tron saints  whose  feast  days  still  corresponded  with  those 
of  the  proto-divinities,  tenaciously  conserved  through  the 
ages,  from  the  myths  by  the  pow^er  of  habit. 

But  we  may  follow  this  interesting  subject  farther,  tak- 
ing the  various  other  trades  together.  Beginning  with 
towns  that  adopted  a  banner  as  their  device  for  arts  and 
trades  in  general,  we  find  at'Langheac,  the  flag  half  red; 
Chaudesaigues,  half  red ;  Pont  du  Chateau,  half  red ;  Yio, 
Vic-le-Comte  and  Saint  Germain,  largely  red ;  while  many 
of  the  trades  residing  in  these  towns  had  all  red  for  their 
banner. 

In  Mont-Ferrand,  the  carders,  masons,  weavers,  small 
dealers  and  tavern  keepers  had  blood  red.  In  Aurillac 
and  Riom,  the  saddle  and  bridle  makers,  confectioners, 
cheese  handlers,  locksmiths,  shoemakers,  cutlers  and  silk 
workers  all  had  red  and  a  number  a  bright  fiery  color  all 
over  except  the  device. 

At  Theirs,  the  marble  cutters,  glaziers  and  cutters  had 
all  red.  At  Ambert,  besides  the  sh  oemaJrers,  already  men- 
tioned, the  saddle  and  bridle  makers  and  weavers  had  a 
red  banner,  or  one  with  more  or  less  red  on  it. 

Clermont  de  Coumieres  and  Saint  Germain-Lembron 
bad  total  red  except  central  device.  So  Saint  Germain, 
the  celebrated  industrial  suburb  of  Paris  named,  as  it  ap- 

M  G.  B.  Depping.  Rfglement  tur  les  Artt  et  MHitrs  de  Parii,  this  aothor  q notes 
4  ttate  regalation  coveriog  the  ssme  period,  which  is  cnrioas  m  showing  the  hon- 
esty of  freedmen  from  tricks  such  as  characterize  the  present  competiUve  eyt- 
lem,  cattSiBg  much  adaUeration  of  aanutactupes. 
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pears  from  this  more  aged  labor-hive  of  southwest  France^ 
still  clings  to,  and  fights  for,  its  ideal  red  as  a  tutelary  or 
patron  color. 

The  tutelary  banner  of  Pierref ort,  had  the  top  red  far 
enough  down  to  cover  more  than  one  third  of  its  surface, 
the  rest  having  several  common  colors  but  no  white. 

At  Clermont-Ferrand  the  joiners  had  a  i^d  plane,  and 
the  marble-cutters  other  similar  red  objects  for  a  device, 
while  at  Brioude,  shoemakers^  tavern  keepers,  tanners, 
glove  makers,  furriers  and  cobblers,  had  each  all  flaming 
red,  and  their  parades,  which  used  to  be  celebrated  on 
the  11th  of  November,  must  have  been  a  sightly  spectacle 
indeed,  all  through  the  middle  ages.  They  were  devout 
Chnstians  although  their  worship  had  differentiated  in 
course  of  time  from  that  of  Minerva  whose  feast  day  was 
the  same  time  of  the  year,  whose  colors  were  the  same> 
and  whose  cult  had  oidy  changed  from  that  of  &  tulelary 
heathen  divinty,  to  that  of  a  Christian  patron. 

The  banner  of  the  painters  of  Montaigut  was  entirely 
of  a  blazing  red.  Hatters  and  glaziers  of  Saint  Flour  had 
their  banner  red  at  the  top ;  and  the  hatters,  saddlers, 
tinners,  butchers  and  tavern  keepers  of  Issoire  had  a  great 
red  ring  like  the  sun's  corona.  Surgeons  and  apotheca- 
caries,  so  well-known  to  have  been  classed  among  uie  plebs 
in  former  times,  had  all  red  banners  in  AuriUac.  The 
tanners,  glove  makers  and  curriers  of  this  place  also 
flamed  in  the  same  color."* 

Abundance  of  other  evidence  might  be  here  brought 
forward;  for  the  immense  field  of  Europe  is  scarcely  yet 
entered  upon. 

If  any  one  should  still  contend  that  the  red  flag  or  the 
red  color  was  warlike  and  antagonistical  to  life  and  its 
peaceful  pursuits  and  labors,  let  him  further  observe  the 
fact  that  in  those  lands  where  the  communes  left  their 
traces  most  plentifully  on  their  inscriptions,  will  be  found 
the  red  banner  to  this  day.  Modem  Turkey  occupies  one 
of  these  localties.  And  what  is  the  merchant  standard  of 
modern  Turkey?  A  blood  red  color  tinges  every  shred 
of  the  canvass  except  an  exiguous  star  and  a  tiny  crescent 

u  Sm  Indeat  andpZote*  of  Bonillet,  Hittoire  des  Oommunautis  des  Aries  et  Ml- 
Hen  de  L'Auvergne,  where  still  more  materUl  may  be  foand  to  coullrm  these 
statements. 
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moon,  the  wife  of  the  flaming  Apollo !  Certainly  no  war- 
fare is  symbolized  in  the  peaceful  standard  of  a  merchant 
yesseL 

'  Morocco,  Algiers  and  Tunis,  the  north  coast  of  Africa, 
once  occupied  by  the  Carthagenians  and  other  colonies 
of  Phoenicians,  stUl  have  a  flag  which  is  totally  red.  When 
the  origin  of  this  habit  is  traced,  it  will  be  revealed  that 
Baal^  the  great  divinity  of  the  JPhoenicians,  whose  attri- 
butes were  the  same  as  Ceres,  whose  colors  were  red, 
whose  home  was  that  of  the  inventiye  and  ingeniua  dyers, 
and  who  was  the  tutelary  divinii^  or  patron  of  labor,  was 
the  huge  sun-god  that  inspired  the  color  by  his  glowing 
beams. 

The  northern  coast  of  Africa  was  colonized  by  the 
Punic  race  whose  name  both  in  Qreek  and  Latin  is  iiie 
every  day  word  for  red.  Both  Turkey,  which  succeeded 
to  Grseco-Phaenician  domination  in  Asia,  and  Morocco, 
Tunis  and  Algiers,  which  succeeded  to  Carthageiiian  rule 
and  influence,  still  retain  for  this  peace-color  the  red  in  its 
altogether  unadulterated  state. 

Spain,  the  ancient  Iberia,  a  colony  of  Phoenicia  which 
also  planted  the  red  banner  in  the  land  of  Yiriatbus,  con- 
veyed this  habit  to  Peru,  where  we  still  find  the  banner 
and  merchant  standard  all  red,  except  a  white  stripe 
through  the  middle.  In  Eygpt  the  peace-standard  is. 
blood  red  with  the  exception  of  a  cresent  of  the  moon. 

Great  i^ritain,  likewise  a  colony  of  Phoenicia  so  ancient 
that  the  records  descend  to  us  only  in  the  tin  tincture 
furnished  by  her  mines,  of  which  the  red  dyes  were  made, 
preserves  to  this  day  an  otherwise  unaccountable  habit  of 
displaying  the  red  guLes^  and  her  merchant  standard  is  all 
red  except  a  corner  and  even  this  is  partly  red.  The 
Romans  who  later  settled  Britain  only  confirmed  the  same 
habit;  since  the  labor  communes  of  Rome  had  borrowed 
their  tutelary  divinities  from  Asia. 

Thus  Phoenicia  whose  seons  of  antiquity  make  her  the^ 
proto-nursery  of  man  along  with  central  Asia,  is  alike,  the 
home  of  Baal  "  the  sun-god,  conceived  as  the  male  princi- 
pal of  life  and  reproduction  in  nature,"  "  and  the  mother 
of  almost  all  the  colonies  where  sunbeams  paint  the  fu- 
ture flags  and  banners  of  the  myriads  of  toil  whose  com-- 

*^  Encjftlojpcedia  BtUannifa,  Vol.  III.  p.  102.. 
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inunal  cultore  was  one  of  peao6«  equality  and  good  will  to 
man. 

Very  much  more  eyidence  might  be  adduoed  in  proof 
of  the  red  banner  having  descended  to  the  working  lai&- 
ily  of  man,  as  a  legaoy  from  ancient  usages  religions 
and  beliefs;  and  showing  that  while  memory  and  use  have 
traditionally  adhered,  the  superstitious  reasons  for  much, 
have  long  been  forgotten,  though  the  economical  reasons 
have  remained,  we  submit  these  ourioua  points  to  for* 
ther  study  by  antiquari^  with  the  remarii:  that  the  most 
striking  feature  of  these  phenomena  is,  that  ieast-days  of 
the  middle  ages  correspoiid  for  the  peouUsir  crafts^  very 
nearly  with  those  of  the  same  crafts  and  same  divinities 
in  the  remotest  antiquity  of  which  we  have  been  aUe  to 
trace  traditional  and  pausojiraphic  recorda 


CHAPTER   XXHL 

THE  TRUE  MESSIAH. 

rOUNDERS  OP  GREAT  INSTITUTIONS  COMPAREi> 

How  THE  Real  Messiah  found  Things  at  His  Advent  on  Earth — 
Palestine — Syria — Rhodes  and  the  Islands — Suffering  Con- 
dition of  Labor — Seeds  of  the  Revolation  already   Sown — 
Further  Analysis  of  the  Conditions — ^The  Eran&i  and  Thiasoi 
■    —  OrgeariB  and  EismtB — ^Falsehoods  regarding  the  BcMhamta. 

Afteb  417  years«  ffom  the  strike  of  the  20,000  miners 
and  artisans  at  the  Laurian  mines  in  Greece,  and  70  years 
from  the  last  strike-war — that  of  the  gladiators  finder 
Spartacus  in  Italy — there  arose  an  orator  out  of  the  labor- 
ing class,  who  in  Judea  in  an  open  air  meeting,  probably 
before  a  great  assemblage,  told  the  world  that  resistance 
to  evil  by  means  of  bloody  uprisings,  was  fraught  with 
failure.  Undoubtedly  having  in  mind  those  terrible 
scenes  we  have  pictured  in  these  chapters,  this  foremost 
of  orators  and  teachers  proclaimed  at  the  mass  meeting 
these  words: 

^  Te  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  (by  them  of  old 
time),  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ;  but  I  say 
unto  you  that  ye  resist  not  evil  but  whosoever  shall  smite 
thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  him  the  other  aJso/'^ 
Strange  words!  Inapplicable  to  this  seething  world. 
They  were  intended  for  some  microcosm;  some  perfected 
state — the  realized  heaven  on  earth.  In  the  competitive- 
world  to-day.  Christian  as  it  pretends  to  be,  the  old  fight- 
ing eye  for  eye  and  tooth  for  tooth  prevails,  ever  will  pre- 

1  Matthew,  V.  38-89. 
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Tail;  to  talk  otherwise  is  absurd  except  in  the  deep  pene- 
tralia where  that  heaven  is  realized. 

By  taking  these  strange  words  in  the  light  of  true  so- 
cial science  and  reasoning  upon  their  meaning  from  the 
point  of  yiew  in  which  Ihese  pages  are  written,  we  may 
perh^s  understand  their  import.  Otherwise  the  task 
is  difficult  Nations  continue  to  demand  an  eye  for  an 
eye.  Communities  do  the  same.  Even  families,  despite 
their  consanguine  ties,  cannot  but  continue  to  ensLaye 
and  often  destroy  each  other.  Individuals  stand  over- 
against  each  other  in  mocking  and  bitter  competition, 
the  shrewdest  or  most  favored  survive  while  the  majori- 
ties languish  and  fail. 

Jesus  when  he  said  these  words  was  in  the  act  of  creat- 
ing an  association;  and  that  association  actually  contin- 
ued for  300  years  practicing  the  precepts  of  its  founder. 
It  was  no  new  thing.  It  had  existed  for  centuries  before; 
it  existed  then.  What  he  did  was  to  bring  out  into  the 
/Open  world  that  which  had  do  long  been  secret. 

It  was  at  a  moment  when  such  doctrines  were  compre- 
hensible to  the  masses.  Notions  of  the  Messiah  existed 
everywhere  and  the  deep  religious  tinge  was  indispen- 
sable. The  irascible  world  had  many  a  tilt  with  the  ter- 
rible *monster  of  competition  whose  religion  had  been 
deeply  based  upon  human  slavery  and  the  grasp  for  acqui- 
sition was  still  so  strong  that  although  the  principle  of 
equahty  and  hence  of  emancipation  of  labor  from  its  de- 
^adation,  has  never  even  to  this  day  been  relinquished, 
it  did  not  obtain  for  many  ages.  Through  this  great 
movement  a  ponderous,  revolutionary  blow  certainly  fell 
upon  the  old  competitive  system.  But  that  blow  though 
ultimately  fatal,  did  not  kill  the  monster  on  the  spot.  He 
still  lingers  and  is  to-day  struggling  in  a  temporary  hope 
and  exultation  although  nearly  2,000  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  word  went  forth  against  him. 

It  cannot  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  that 
the  revolutionary  events  treated  in  foregoing  chapters, 
followed  by  the  enormous  wave  of  reform  of  the  early 
Christians,  produced  a  tremendous  syncope  or  swoon; 
that  an  atrophy  supervened;  and  that  they  benumbed  the 
whole  social  organism  of  the  great  Indo-European  race. 
The  dark  ages  into  which  our  race  sank,  after  the  adop- 
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Hon  of  Christianity  and  its  ratification  and  legalisation 
bj  C!onstantine  must  ever  be  considered  a  phenomenon 
under  any  other  reasoning  than  that  this  task  it  under- 
took was  too  prodigious  for  its  powers.  ZEons  of  time 
were  necessary  to  accomplish  so  vast  a  revolution.  To 
overwhelm  the  great  aristocratic  Pagan  religion  with  its 
array  of  traditions;  to  engulf  and  annihilate  its  obstinate 
cult ;  to  emancipate  the  two-thirds  majority  on  whose  ill- 
paid  labor  it  had  feasted,  glutted  itself  and  grown  mon- 
strous in  bulk  and  arrogance,  was  a  task  so  profound  that 
although  actually  undertaken,  it  caused  a  reaction,  rolling 
up  moral  and  intellectual  bHlows  so  high  that  the  ages 
and  the  nations  were  swept  into  a  terrible  jargon  of  dog- 
mas tyrannies  and  bloody,  inquisitorial  intolerance  which 
destroyed  the  yirility  of  the  race  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  And  even  now,  after  so  many  centuries,  the  end 
of  the  convulsions  is  far  off,  though  hopefully  approach- 
ing. 

All  struggles  embracing  deep  principles  are  attended 
by  qualms,  swoons  and  upneavals.  The  numberless  com- 
battmts  who  fell  back  in  ilie  swooning  period  that  settled 
upon  the  human  race  after  the  Council  of  Nice  with  its 
mongrel  Christianity,  its  idolatry,  priestcraft  and  despot- 
ism, are  emerging  with  higher  hopes  and  broader  views; 
their  armor,  the  mechanics  of  their  own  invention,  redu- 
plicated by  their  own  labor,  wielded  by  their  own  hands 
and  brain  and  their  manhood  cleared  of  doubts  and  su- 
perstitions— those  deadly  misgivings  of  the  ancients.  No 
one  to-day  asks  more  than  Jesus  did;  for  equal  liberty, 
universal  freedom  and  common  ownership,  with  his  sub- 
lime love  and  inter-care  are  quite  enough.  Squadron^ 
innumerable  thus  armed  and  outfitted  are,  in  our  bright, 
regenerate  century,  returning  to  the  conflict  against  the 
aged,  competitive  and  long  successful  enemy  of  equal  ad- 
vantages and  equal  care.  The  conflict  in  this  second  com- 
ing may  be  long,  hopefully  in  our  own  land  bloodless,  be- 
cause fought  witli  arguments,  organization,  diplomacy  and 
law. 

We  have  sketched  several  of  the  most  renowned  govern- 
ments and  ideal  governments  of  the  ancients.  They  all, 
having  their  foundation  upon  competition  and  its  natural 
partitJity,  turned  against  the  laboring  people  on  whom 
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they  fed.  They  failed  and  came  to  naught  What  there- 
was  in  them  of  good  could  not  obtain  because  they  insulted 
and  disrespected  labor  and  degraded  the  working  people* 
on  whom  they  existed  from  day  to  day.  Nature  toler* 
ated  some  of  them  for  a  fair  tnal  but  they  have  disap- 
peared and  are  no  more«  Jesus  came  and  advocated  an* 
other  form  based  upon  equality  and  brotherhood. 

But  before  further  considering  the  form  established 
by  the  lowly  workingman  let  us  look  honestly  and  squarely 
at  the  condition  in  which  he  found  things. 
'  All  Asia  Minor  was  the  scene  of  labor  organizations,. 
Canaan  by  no  means  excepted.  The  Phoenicians  who 
boasted  an  antiquity  of  30,000  years,'  occupied  the  land 
of  Canaan  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea^  in  which  country 
Jesus  Hved  and'passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  These 
Canaanites  appear  before  the  researches  of  modem  archae- 
ologists and  historians  to  have  been  among  the  first  wha 
possessed  labor  organizations.  In  giving  a  sketch  of 
several  ancient  forms  of  government^  we  have  simply  de- 
scribed the  competitive  system,  ancient  and  modem. 
Even  the  plans  of  Lycurgusand  Numa  failed  altogther  of 
affecting  flie  revolution  by  which  we  mean  the  complete^ 
change  from  the  old  Pagan  central  idea  of  slavery  to  one 
of  social  and  economic  equality.  There  was  no  socialism 
beyond  that  of  the  family,  in  the  government  instituted 
in  the  idea  of  common  ownership,  communal  intercourse^ 
common  tables  and  impartial  distribution  of  land,  as  ar- 
ranged by  Lycurgus  and  afterwards  shadowed  by  Plato 
and  Arisfx)tle.  Every  idea  of  true  socialism  was  utterly 
neutralized  by  their  hostility  to  laborers.  The  gymnas- 
tics which  took  the  place  of  physical  energy  supplied  by 
well  regulated  labor,  and  no  better  for  the  bodily  health 
and  development,  was  less  natural,  more  straining  and 
far  less  satisfactory. 

In  point  of  true  national  economy,  government  and  la- 
bor cannot  remain  separate.  By  the  governments  men- 
tioned, labor  was  disgraced,  the  laborer  denied  instruction, 
enslaved.    Who  then,  were  the  citizens  ?    Who  the  peo- 

Ele  ?     An  oligarchy  consisting  of  one- third  of  the  popu- 
ition.     An  imperious,  oligarchy  of  landlords.    The  con- 
dition of  Ireland  or  England,  wherever  worst  overrun  and. 

<  Africanas,  In  SynctUw,  p.  81. 
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monopolized  by  landlords  to-day,  is  better.  Again,  so  far 
as  the  family  socialism  is  concerned  it  was  still  more  per- 
nicious ;  for  it  was  hypocritically  an  acquiescence  in  the 
ancient  aristocracy  existing  among  the  highest-  class, 
everywhere  in  the  right  of  the  first-bom  son.  Lycurgus 
recognized  this  arch  aristocracy  in  forbidding  kings  and 
a  few  select  individuals  from  indulging  in  the  voluptuous 
interchange  of  loves.  As  in  the  traditional  Pagan  family, 
the  king  like  the  paterfamUias,  was  the  breeder  of  kings. 
The  mass  of  the  people  were  left  without  sacred  or  holy 
honors.  By  people  we  mean  the  citizens  and  favored  own- 
ers, or  rather  the  protected,  recognized  and  favored  of 
the  state.  What  then,  shall  be  said  of  the  workers? 
Sumiping  it  all  up,  these  governments  were  exactly  what 
they  turned  out  to  be — the  quintessence  of  competitive 
formS)  breeding  disunion  and  corruption,  thus  coaxing  on 
their  own  dissolution. 

But  seeds  of  the  true  revolution  were,  from  the  earliest 
antiquity  inherent  in  the  labor  organizations,  which  dur- 
ing these  abortive  efforts  of  aristocratic  lawgivers  and 
teachers,  quietly  existed  in  the  midst  of  them.  Had  there 
existed  only  a  few  of  these  societies  there  would  be  no  need 
here  of  pressing  our  subject.  It  would  be  allowed  to  slum- 
ber forever  unmentioned.  But  they  were  innumerable. 
Comparative  palaeography  indeed  finds  a  new  theme 
amongst  them  for  the  dignity  of  the  labor  problem ;  for  it 
casts  a  fresh  and  charming  color  into  the  hitherto  dry  read- 
ing of  annals.  ^ 

But  the  fact  that  they  were  so  numerous  as  to  exist  in 
thousands  and  perhaps  millions  and  that  their  quiet  exis- 
tence covered  unknown  ages  of  time,  is  far  less  significant 
than  the  fact  that  they  all  seem  to  have  possessed  the  ker- 
nel, not  of  the  dishonest  and  hypocritical,  but  of  the  hon- 
est and  real  socialism,  such  as  Jesus  and  the  early  Chris- 
tians struggled  to  plant  as  the  ultimate  plan  for  all  men 
to  follow.  They  were  aU  certainly  aUke  in  helping  each 
other,  in  respecting  and  honoring  labor  and  laborers,  in 
co-operating  for  mutual  aid,  in  a  perfectly  democratic 
form  of  religion  though  they  were,  in  their  credulous  sim- 
plicity, constantly  borrowing  from  the  great  grandees, 
iLeir  tutelary  deities  or  patron  saints.  Whatever  or 
wherever  their  tutelary  god,  one  thing  is  universally  ob- 
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served — an  uncompromising  belief  in,  and  a  practical  de- 
votion to,  the  rougher  forms  of  brotherhood.  They  had 
lived  the  revolution  for  unnumbered  generations  before 
Jesus  jciame  to  sweep  it,  bj  one  magnetic  and  amazingly 
omnipotent  stroke,  out  of  its  modest  secrecy  into  the  open 
blaze  of  maddened,  gnashing  public  opinion  and  fling  it 
upon  the  warring  tempests  of  the  aged  competitive  sys- 
tem, the  foundation  rock  of  paganism. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Jesus  should  appear  to  the 
world  in  PhcBnicia  or  Canaan'which  was  at  Ihat  time  the 
wreck  of  the  greatest  nation  of  freebooters,  buccaneers 
and  kidnappers  the  world  has  ever  known*  From  the 
earUest  record  these  people  were  marauders  and  their 
world-wide  successes  legalized  their  daring  and  piade 
them  powerful  pirates  by  sea  and  brigands  by  land. 

But  there  was  an  inner  history  of  these  people  which 
the  pen  of  chroniclers  has  left  unsketched.  Great  num- 
bers of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  known  world  were 
kidnapped  by  their  cruising  corsairs,  brought  to  the 
Phoenician  shores  and  sold  to  the  wealthy  for  slaves. 
Thede  slaves,  shortly  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  formed 
over  two-thirds  of  the  population.  They  were  maJtreated, 
made  to  do  menial  work,  forced  to  till  the  lands,  especi- 
ally detailed  to  perform  all  the  severe  bodily  toil  in  and 
out  of  the  cities,  their  handsomest  youths  were  made  eu- 
nochs  and  apportioned  to  the  service  of  the  ladies  of  high 
estate,  and  their  young  girls,  disallowed  an  education  and 
•  brought  up  in  slavery  and  dirt,  yielded  not  only  to  labor 
but  became  susceptible  to  the  offers  of  the  unprincipled 
and  voluptuous  among  the  rich.  The  condition  of  the 
ancient  Phoenician  slaves  was  indeed  a  degraded  one.  •  In 
nearly  all  the  towns  of  Canaan  or  Phoenicia,  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  in  the  islands,  slaves  were  the  rule; 
the  free  working  people '  the  exception.  The  cruel  taint 
.  which  blasted  the  toiler  extended  its  devil-fingers  beyond 
Greece  over  the  ^gean  sea  and  pointed  at  the  Asiatic 
workman  as  a  mark  for  its  curse.^ 

In  Egypt,'  Greece,*  Rome,  Judea,^  Syria,*  Syracuse 

* DrumaDn,  Arbeiter  und  Communisten.p.  2^4.  *' In £pidaixmo8 gab es keine 
Handwerker  als  die  dffentlichen  Sdaven.  Das  Handwork  Is  daher  verrufen  und 
verachtet  a,  in  manchen  Stiidten  den  Btirgem  yerboten." 

*  Plato,  Econ.,  4  and  6. 

fr  Josephos,  AntiguUies  of  the  Jewt,  book  II.  Chap,  y.  8. 
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B.nd  Spain  the  ignominious  punishment  of  the  cross  was 
inflicted  only  on  felons  anct  working  people,  often  for  the 
most  trivial,  or  merely  imagined,  or  trumped  up  offences, 
while  the  arch  criminals  of  "  family  "  were  allowed  the 
noble  mpplidum.  This  state  of  things  had  come  to  such 
a  pass  since  the  conquest  of  the  countries  above  mentioned 
that  the  utmost  misery  prevailed  everywhere.  The  land 
was  grasped  by  speculating  Romans  of  court  favor,  who 
were  at  uiat  time  not  only  numerous  but  extremely  enter- 
prising. Being  of  the  privileged  or  citizen  stock  they 
siezed  the  beautiful  farms  formerly  worked  by  the  indus- 
trious inhabitants,  but  now  under  the  yoke,  of  voracious 
conquerors,  and  assumed  them  to  be  their  own.  Instead 
of  free  labor,  slaves  performed  the  work. 

But  labor  had  been  in  sackcloth  and  ashes'  for  many 
ages,  and  it  required  no  additional  weight  to  make  it  bad 
enough."  Even  Gellius  who  wrote  laws  to  decide  their  fate, 
seems  to  speak  yith  contempt  of  teibor  as  though  it  were 
some  noxious  reptile  to  be  hurled  from  his  pen  in  dis- 
gust." It  is  almost  amusing  to  read  over  the  queer 
whimsicalities  of  our  ancestors  whose  opera  quae  supersunt 
often  project  expressions  of  petulenoy  and  of  irritibihty 
in  view  of  some  necessary  but  to  them,  ignominious  men- 
tion of  a  class  of  people  on  whose  toil  they  depended  for 
their  very  existence  from  day  to  day.  Cicero,  sneeringly 
said,  when  describing  his  enemy  Clodius,  ranking  him 
with  those  laboring  men,  that  he  was  "  without  credit, 
without  hope,  without  home,  without  goods,"  "    This  in 

^  Gahl  and  Koner,  Lift  of  (he  Oreeks  And  Bomans,  p.  618.    *'In  cmcemjlgere.' 

f  Of.  Inscription,  recently  found  at  Naples  containing  the  death  warrant  ol 
Jeens. 

8  BUcher,  Aufstdnde  der  Unfreien  Arbeiter,  S.  69,  and  elsewhere. 

•  Vide  Sallust,  Jugurtha,  73,  AlsoDionysius,  B.  C.  476  made  it  lowly  enough; 
liyy,  X.  81.  "Quinam  sit  iUe,  qnem  non  pigeat  longinquitatis  bellorum  scrib- 
«ndo  legendoqne,  quae  gerentes  non  fatigaverunt." 

10  Pliny,  Natvrdl  History,  IX.  25;  H.  28. 

1^  Quod^enus  Grsecii  axi^o^opov(  vocfiat,  latine  bajolos  appellamus."  Gelliiu 
0,  8.  §.  2. 

w  Pro  Marco  CoeKo,  38.  "  Qnare  oro  obtestorve  vos,  Jndiees,  ut  qua  in  civi- 
tate  paucis  his  diebns  Sextus  Clodius  abeolntus  sit,  quern  vos  per  bienninm  aut 
ministrum  seditionis,  aut  ducem  vidistis:  qui  aedes  sacrae,  qui  censum  populi 
Bomani,  qui  memoriam  publicam  suis  manibus  incendit,  hominem  sine  re,  sine 
tide,  sine  spe,  sine  sede,  sine  f ortunis,  ore,  lingua,  manu,  vita  omni  inquinatam: 
qui  Catuli  monnmentum  afflijdt,  meam  domum  diruit,  mei  fratris  incendit."  Ci- 
cero here  had  not  the  magnanimity  to  give  Clodius  credit  for  voluntarily  cast- 
ing aside  his  noble  family  and  his  wealth.  Cicero,  when  he  said  that  Clodius 
had  no  family,  well  knew  that  he  was  a  brother  of  Appius  Claudius,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  very  most  powerful  representatives  of  the  great  gens  "  Claudia  "—the 
same  stock  which  afterwards  produced  emperors.    We  find  little  in  the  family  to 
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Ids  haughty  mind  was  sufficient  to  damn  them  to  obliyion, 
Occasionallj  there^  rose  a  character,  so  sympathetic  and 
exalted,  even  in  immoral  Rome,  as  to  be  able  to  dispel 
this  almost  universal  contempt  and  to  give  expression  ta 
the  grandest  and  most  truthful  sentiments.  Of  such  was 
the  excellent  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  a  hundred  and  forty 
years  before  Christ  was  bom,  declared  that  *^  wild  game 
have  holes;  and  for  eveything  there  is  some  shelter,  6om& 
retreat;  but  the  poor  who  struggle  and  die  for  Italy,^ 
though  they  have  air  and  light,  have  nothing  more. 
Houseless  and  homeless  they  wander  with  their  wives  and 
little  ones.  Those  mihtary  gentlemen  lie,who  admonish  sol- 
diers against  permitting  workingmen's  graves  and  sacred 
things  to  be  desecrated  by  enemies ;  for  not  one  has  a 
family  alter  of  his  own ;  not  one  among  all  these  Romans 
a  bunal  place.  The  poor  must  struggle  and  die  for  the 
blustering  drunkenness  and  the  corrupted  wealthy  called 
nobility  whom  their  labors  create  and  sustain.""  We 
have  hitherto  made  reference  to  Mommseb  who  constantly 
bewails  the  paucitj  of  mention  by  great  authors,  of  the 
poor  and  lowly ;  ^*  but  Mommsen  is  not  the  only  savant 
who  in  rummaging  among  the  musty  relics,  after  such  rare 
gems  in  vain,  sends  up  his  moan  of  regret.  Dr.  Drumann 
repeats  the  same  thing  and  in  blunter  and  terser  terms. 
**  One  searches  in  vain  for  satisfactory  intelligence,"  re- 
garding the  producing  class." 

Such  are  the  difficulties  the  historian  of  the  ancient 
lowly  has  to  encounter ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  tell-tale 
inscriptions  and  the  musty  old  rescripts  of  law,  the  task 
could  never  be  performed.  But  While  the  most  valuable  * 
records  of  bold  writers  have  been  1^  us  in  fragments  and 
the  more  time-serving  historians  have  shrugged  themselves 
into  silence  fearing  to  face  the  storms  of  public  opinion, 
the  workers  themselves  were  carving  their  own  history  in 
lines  of  AmikawTig  legibihty  for  the  far  future  students  of 
ethnology  and  social  science. 

E raise;  for  he  was  descended  flrom  the  same  gau  with  Appius  Claadims ;  but  if 
e  turned  into  a  iiiend  of  the  unions,  restored  them,  fonght  Cioero  on  thes^ 
grounds,  and  if  he  comds  down  to  us  as  their  cham^on  and  martyr,  then  the 
whole  labor  movement  must  acknowledge  it, 
It  Plutarch,  Ttbenu  Oraaimt. 

H  j)e  CoUegHs  H  SodalieiU  RamoMTwrn^  p.  41.    "Quoniam  eziguam  tantum 
notitiam  eanun  ad  nos  pervenisse  admodum  dolendiiin  est." 

16  Arbeiter  %md  CommtmMm  m  OHBehadnnd  wid  Rom,  S.  16, 6,  *'  Befriedigendft 
Hachiichten  sucht  man  yergebenB.*' 
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We  now  turn*  to  the  labors  of  Jesus  whom,  in  order  to 
he  consistent  with  our  study  of  sociology,  we  must  pre- 
sume to  have  been  what  some  of  the  great  commentators 
"and  even  some  of  the  encyclopaedists  now  consider  him,  an 
ISssene  or  at  'any  rate,  a  member  of  one  of  the  great  orders 
of  secret  associations  so  numerous  in  his  day.  Lest  this 
announcement  appear  untenable  in  the  minds  of  many, 
we  present  our  proof  in  consistent  detail;  inviting  further 
investigation  on  the  part  of  critics,  in  rebuttal.  Certainly, 
no  harm  cati  accrue  from  an  honest  comparison  of  facts 
as  applied  to  lessons  in  anthropology.  In  proceeding  to 
do  this  difficult  task  we  must  acquaint  our  readers  with 
things  as  we  find  them  and  reason,  like  the  physicist,  from 
the  premises. 

We  have  already  stated  that  there  existed  along  the 
Mediterranean  great  numbers  of  palsBographs  mostly  un- 
learthed  within  the  present  century,  lliere  is  still  a  dis- 
pute as  to  what  they  represented.  That  they  are  stone 
slabs,  often  handsomely  graved  in  relievOy  commemorating 
Bocial  societies,  all  archaeologists  are  agreed.  But  until 
lately  it  has  not  occurred  to  tibeir  learned  expounders  that 
they  were  genuine  laior  societies.  This  however,  is  the 
fact. 

But  while  these  innumerable  palseographs  are  really  the 
work  of  labor  organizations  and  economic  advantages  to 
manual  toil  being  then,  as  now,  the  incentive,  because  labor 
then,  as  now,  was  the  membera'  only  capital  or  means  of 
support,  yet  this  labor,  on  account  of  the  taint  and  disgrace 
as  well  as  the  ruffianly  attacks  it  had  in  those  days  to  sub- 
mit to,  was  for  many  ages  the  cause  of  the  societies  and 
their  inscriptions;  and  the  thing  that  lies  constantly  con- 
cealed. But  the  more  popular  and  trivial  issues,  like  the 
paliatory  flattery  of  idol  worship,  the  vain-boasting  of 
prophets,  the  popular  flute  music,  dances,  processions,  and 
burial  ceremonies,  covered  up  the  view  of  labor;  a  palliative 
which  secured  their  permission  by  law,  to  exist  in  Palestine 
and  elsewhere. 

The  common  name  of  all  the  ancient  societies  of  these 
regions,  is  koinony  and  the  most  important  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  Ltlders,"  are  the  synodoi  or  synods.  Then  especially 
among  the  Canaanites  are  found  the  traders,  also  known  as 

u  L&ders^  Die  Dionjftitchm  KUntUer,  p.  12. 
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synodoi  plethoi  and  symbiom  phUicu  But  of  course  in  the 
iividest  sense  the  general  name  of  phratry  stood  uppermost;, 
since  whatever  applied  to  it  means  ^  union." 

But  the  name  under  which  the  most  of  them  are  known 
in  the  inscriptions  is  eranoa  and  thiasoSf  a  description  of 
which  we  have  already  given.  The  eranos,  in  the  Greek 
was  a  labor  or  trade  union.  From  the  Greek,  all  the  social 
societies  of  the  JQgean  sea,  Syria,  Phoenicia  and  Asia  Minor 
borrowed  this  name.  The  same  explanation  applies  to  th& 
thiaaos.  This  was  an  association  for  common  enjoyment,, 
and  is  consequently  considered  by  the  modem  arohseolog- 
ists  as  a  branch  of  the  diont/sia  or  the  bacchantes.  Bat 
there  is  great  misapprehension  regarding  the  province  and 
functions  of  the  celebrated  god  Bacchus.  While  people  of 
onr  day  associate  him  with  wine  and  drunkenness  the  great 
Numa  Pompilius  provided  for  the  working  people  once  a^ 
year  at  the  Saturnaliau  festivals  of  the  harvests,^^  and  dqr» 
mg  his  wise  and  much  honored  reign  they  were  encouraged 
to  indulge  in  festal  recreations.  The  Saturnalia  was  a  great 
harvest  festival.  Relaxation,  merry-making  and  even  wine 
conviviality  were  so  far  indulged  in  as  to  almost  sink,  pend* 
iug  its  duration,  the  inequalities  of  rich  and  poor.  Being^ 
in  December,  it  was  to  the  ancient  Romans,  what  Ohristmaa 
is  to  the  Chiistians. 

Now,  considered  as  identified  with  the  manners  of  the 
labor  organizations,  there  is  a  similarity  touching  the  sa^r' 
nalia  sanctioned  by  Numa.  Tullus  Hostilius  and  even  the 
emperors,  and  the  bacchanalia  which  were  breathing  mo- 
ments of  the  secret  labor  societies.  But  the  bacchanalia 
were  common  in  all  countries  and  the  bacchantes  had  their 
f^ast  at  any  time  during  the  year.  The  true  cause  of  their 
disreputable  taint  is  not  that  the  feasters  drank  wine.  All 
drank  wine,  when  they  were  able  to  pay  for  it ;  it  was  a. 
healthy  beverage.  The  obloquy  comes  entirely  from  their 
being  all  lowly  working  people.  They  were  attacked  in  a. 
ferocious  and  brutal  manner  and  threatened  with  extinction 
because  the^  dared  to  have  an  evening  dance  once  a  month. 

Unorganized,  the  ancient  workingmeu  were  powerless  to- 
enjoy  even  this ;  but  the  force  of  co-operation  or  confrater* 
nity  bore  its  fruits;  and  by  it  they  could  enjoy  their  con«^ 
vivials. 

^  Plntaroh,  Lycwrfpu  and  "Nwoml  Compared.. 
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The  thiasos"  was  this  community  gathering,  which  in 
their  marches  and  dances  used  to  wear  beautiful  wreaths  ^' 
and  sport  red  flags  and  banners.  Tracing  these  societies 
farther  and  clearing  them  of  moral  mud  and  slime  with 
which  yiliflers  of  the  ancient  quill  have  so  bespattered  them 
that  the  word  bacchanal  appears  in  our  vocabularies  like  a 
synonym  of  sottishness,  we  have  a  decent,  well  ordered  as- 
sociation or  union  of  poor  people  who  work  for  their  living ; 
such  as  existed  all  over  the  country  about  where  Jesus  lived* 
Bookh,  cites  an  inscription  of  one*  found  at  Tyre  about  20 
miles  from  Nazareth  and  after  deciphering  its  epigraph,  ar- 
rives at  the  conclusion  that  although  it  was  a  iMasos^  it 
was  not  a  wine  bibbing  institution  at  all.^® 

From  Phrygia  among  the  celebrated  Phrygian  slaves 
there  comes  a  stone  slab  which  Liiders,  in  his*  excellent 
work,  **  The  skilled  mechanic  of  the  bacchanal,"  has  lucidly 
described.     We  translate  one  of  his  descriptions.*® 

''Above  the  lettering  appears  a  general  picture  of  the 
scene.  On  the  right  sits  a  goddess  in  a  long  chiton  (flow- 
ing robe),  holding  a  large  shell  in  the  right  hand.  In  the 
left  she  holds  a  tympanum,  the  bottom  resting  upon  her 
knee  which,  together  with  a  modius  upon  her  head,  repre- 
sents her  as  the  goddess  Cvbelo.  Near  here  sits  the  lion 
which  is  known  to  be  the  Kivorite  animal  of  the  Phrygian 
goddess.  Besides  the  goddess,  also  robed  in  a  long  flowing 
chiton^  stands  a  man  holding  a  cithara  on  the  left  arm. 
Over  the  altar  erected  on  his  right  he  holds  also  a  shell.  A 
tree  shades  the  altar.  A  girl  leads  in  a  lamb  for  the  sacri- 
fice upon  the  altar,  and  another  is  playing  the  flate.  An 
aged  female  figure  is  finally  represented  at  the  extremity  of 
the  room  in  the  attitude  of  worship.  Beneath  this  holy  per- 
sonifiation  is  represented  another  scene,  preseniinaf  a  s^'^m- 
posium  of  10  persons.  With  the  left  arm  on  the  lap,  they 
sit  on  their  pillows  eating  and  drinking,  and  in  front  of  them 

18  '*  Oicurov,  otrirep  tfrrw  itano  tow  iriveii'  trovaytay^.''*    Phot.  82. 

19  M  Folvbias  erz&hlt  (Xx.  6),  dass  diese  Eranzchen  in  B5otien  In  grosser 
Blttthe  gewesen  seien.**  (Lttders,  Die  DionyHschen  KUnsUer,  S.  11).  Cf*  Droytsen, 
HeUenismtu,  11,  83,  f. 

SI  Bbckh,  Oorput  Inscriptionum  Graearum,  No.  2271.  "  Thlasos  non  bacchi- 
ous  est." 

21  Ltiders,  Die  Dionysischen  KUnstler,  S.  9,  Tafel  n. 

»  Tbe  word  "  zechen  "  here  used  for  drinking  by  the  learned  philologist, 

might  have  been  well  enough  for  the  date  at  Which  it  was  written ;  bat  it  is  entirely 

nnjast  now;  for  it  perpetuates  the  insults  upon  tiie  poor.    This  wordi&evi- 

enUy  meant  to  convey  to  us  the  idea  that  they  were  eating  and  "  tippling," 
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on  one  side,  flute  players  while  the  time  with  music,  aod  on 
the  other  side  waiters  are  busy  bringing  the  viands  of  the 
table  and  wine  for  the  members.  Two  batons  stand  leaning 
against  the  wall  on  the  right,  on  whose  pointed  ends,  as  we 
may  safely  surmise,  the  bread  is  toasted  and  the  meat  broiled. 
The  inscription  reads  that  the  thiasotes,  male  and  female, 
are  in  the  act  of  honoring  Stratonica  their  priestess  with 
wreaths ;  and  this  for  honest  service  she  has  rendered  their 
saints  or  deities,  Apollo  and  Gybele. 

Such  were  the  eranistf  and  thiasotes.  To  our  mind,  rea- 
soning from  the  now  provable  fact  that  these  societies  were 
numerous  in  the  land  of  Canaan  in  the  days  of  Christ,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  he  was  a  member  of  an  eranoSf  or  of  some 
other  secret  association  like  an  Eleusinian  brotherhood ;  as 
by  bis  tiVne,  these  had  assumed  a  cult**  which  was  both 
practical  and  religious.  His  religion  was  monotheistic  but 
he  could  not  have  been  more  devout 

But  we  have  promised  to  thread  the  eranai  farther,  that 
there  may  remain  no  doubt  regarding  their  influence  or 
their  age  and  numbers.  Having  stripped  the  bacchic  thiasas 
of  its  traditional  terrors,  we  come  to  inquire,  with  Liidera, 

whereas  the  solemnity  af  the  psrticiilar  occasion  forbids  any  sneh  rendering  so 
the  inscription.  The  real  caase  of  the  fling  is  the  innocent  lexicographer;  not 
the  fiaithfnl  epignphist.  "  Thiasotai  "  is  made  to  mean  revettert  or  tipplers.  If 
means  no  such  thing.  The  lexicographers  are  obliged  to  gire  definitions  sach  at 
the  sense  implied  in  the  historian's  account,  suggests.  Where  the  fault,  if  any. 
resides,  is  at  the  door  of  the  historian  who  throaghoutthe  literature  of  antiquity 
has  signalised  himself  as  the  toadying  accomplice  of  the  aristocracy. 

While  therefore,  we  profoundly  respect  the  careltil  philologist  who,  years 
ago  gave  us  these  treasured  scraps,  yet,  from  a  standpoint  of  sociology,  future 
archaeologists  must  come  to  judge  of  the  meaning  of  words  from  their  self-evi- 
dent premises.  Indeed,  the  direct  discovery  of  ^ckh,  whose  authority  stands 
pre-eminent,  is  that  **  (Atoms  is  noC  bacchic,"  ^'  Tkiam  non  haeckieMS  esL'*  He 
makes  this  plain  declaration,  evidently  not  ttom  the  common  definition  at  all ; 
bat  because,  on  stadjring  his  inscription,  he  sees  by  its  general  appearance  that 
though  confessedly  a  thiasog  it  is  far  too  serious  to  be  a  band  of  tipplers. 

o  Kasebius  says  boldly,  quoting  Philo  (see  chap,  xviii.)^  that  these  Essenes 
or  Therai)eutae  were  very  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  JEcdes.  lib.  IL 
cap.  17.  MuQh  more  may  be  learned  from  Philo  Judacus,  De  Vita  ContemplaUva 
and  Quod  Omnis  Probut  Liber;  18;  lightfoot.  The  EpistU  of  St.  Paul;  OoUo$$iana 
and  Philemon.  Tliis  last  author's  stricture  against  the  essenes  being  the  order  to 
which  the  early  Christians  belonged,  brings  even  more  proof  of  our  theory  that 
Essent,  Eaenoi,  is  only  a  phase  of  eranoi,  suitably  changed  to  fit  the  Judean  dia- 
lects, of  the  Greek,  and  that  also  it  took  on  phases  to  conform  with  the  Mosaic 
code  in  Palestine  and  Egypt.  A  careful  reading  of  Dr.  LIghtfoof  s  Asenes,  «da», 
p.  347,  sqq.  may  serve  to  convince  many  of  this  anology.  "  While  the  Pliarasees 
were  the  sect,  tne  Essanes  were  the  order,"  (p.  354j.  We  say  however,  that  while 
tde  tkiami  were  the  sect  the  sronoi  were  tne  order.  lightfoot  (same  pages), 
speaks  of  their  tenets  being  "of  foreign  origin.''  This  is  stUl  ftirther  proof . 
The  grammatical  structure,  and  how  changed,  is  clearly  seen  on  page  355, 
Ewaiof,  Eo-ai|vof  resemble  ^'«aof ,  •twnvroc.  Again,  they  were  baptists.  This 
they  got  flrom  the  venerable  custom  among  tha  unions,  of  the  constant  use  of  the 
baths. 
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more  about  the  JDionysischen  Kuenstler^  or  Bacchic  skilled 
workmen.  The  Dionysia  at  Athens  were  of  four  sorts,  but 
not  necessarily  connected  with  these  social  communes.  In 
that  country,  in  early  times,  the  Dionysia  were  feasts,  or 
autumnal  jubilees  at  the  vintage.  They  were  amusements 
at  which  the  boys  and  girls  hopped  and  caroused.  Some- 
times they  danced  upon  sacks  or  olios  filled  with  water,  or 
climbed  the  greased  pole,  or  jumped  and  climbed  on  bowl- 
ders smeared  with  oil  which  by  their  slipping  and  awkward- 
ness caused  great  merriment.  Undoubtedly  the  farmers  at  a 
bee  of  this  kind  sometimes  drank  wine  to  excess.  The 
second  Dionysia  were  feasts  of  the  wine  presses.  It  was 
almost  exactly  equivalent  to  our  Thanksgiving ;  fully  as  re- 
ligious but  less  sedate  and  reverential.  It  was  a  series  of 
banquets  and  festivities  at  which  the  meats  and  dainties  were 
paid  for  from  the  public  purse.  Then  there  were  drinking 
festivities  called  anthesteria  at  which  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
the  citizens  gathered  and  indulged  in  enjoyments.  But  we 
:are  not  quite  certain  whether  the  working  part  of  the  popula- 
tion were  allowed  to  attend;  since  citizens  in  Athens,  as 
elsewhere,  in  the  Hellenic  peninsula  and,  in  fact,  wherever 
<7reek  was  spoken,  were  regarded  as  above  labor.  Lastly, 
the  great  Dionysia  held  mostly  within  the  city.  They 
•consisted  principally  of  theatrical  entertainments  at  the  cost 
•of  the  state.  The^e  again  were  aristocratical  and  had  little 
to  do  with  workingmen's  organizations. 

The  anthesteria  in  the  month  of  February  and  the  great 
Dionysia  held  in  Elaphebolion,  month  of  March,  strikingly 
resembled  the  Eleusmian  Mysteries,  to  the  description  of 
which  we  have  devoted  a  chapter.  They  had  secret  sacrifi- 
ces at  which  the  wife  of  the  archon  was  symbolically  mar- 
ried to  Bacchus,  the  celebrated  god  of  plenty.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  poor  working  people  and  the  slaves,  in 
their  longings  to  rise  to  enjoyment  and  esteem,  aped  these 
great  aristocratic  orgies  of  the  citizens,  which  sometimes 
were  performed — especially  at  Eleusis — with  a  display  of 
magnificence  only  equalled  by  their  mysterious  secrecy  and 
their  religious  pomp.  Thus,  the  labor  unions  had  nothing 
in  common  with  those  orgies  and  must  not  be  mixed  up 
with  them. 

In  1864,  there  appeared  an  article  in  the  Revue  Archeo- 
logique,  on  the  eranoi  and  thiasoi  of  the  inscriptions.    The 
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theme  maintaiDed  that  these  unions  tended  towards  a  caFt, 
and  that  the  result  of  their  hainble  existence  for  a  period  of 
many  ages  was  an  npward  and  civilizing  tendency.  The 
writer,  M.  Wescher,  an  archaeologist  who  Md  devoted  much 
time  to  deciphering  the  meaning  of  relics  so  curious,  took  the 
ground  similar  to  that  maintained  in  these  chapters,  although 
he  does  not  pre-suppose  that  the  unionists  had  anything  to 
do  with  labor.  This  is.  the  strongest  of  all  the  phenomena 
which  beset  the  pen  of  scholars.  Granier  de  Gassagnae 
wrote  his  history  of  the  ancient  labonng  men  from  that 
point  of  view ;  and  although  his  exceedingly  scientific  and 
rare  penetration  was  for  30  years  talked  down  by  the  sar- 
ants  of  Germany  and  France,  they  are  now  maintained  by 
greater  ones  who  acknowledged  that  they  were  taught  by 
him.  Such  was  also  the  fate  of  M.  Wescher,  who  ventured 
to  suggest  that  the  eranoi,  very  nearly  identical  with  the 
Roman  collegia  or  trade  unions  of  which  Granier  had  made 
his  magnificent  expos6,  were  something  more  than  mere  re-, 
ligions  sects ;  for  we  find  M.  P.  Foucart  denying  the  tfuih 
o1^  M.  Wescher's  remarks'*  and  in  his  preface,  express- 
ing his  sensation  of  pleasure  at  imagining  himself  able  to> 
disprove  Wescher's  hypothesis."  One  would  suppose  that 
any  discovery  that  they  were  labor  societies  would  be  hailed 
with  pleasure  by  the  most  critical;  but  the  contrary  is  hurled 
in  his  old  friend's  face  with  scorn. 

We  feel  an  interest  lively  enough  in  the  little  polemic  of 
Foucart  and  Wescher  to  reproduce  an  example:  Wescher 
examines  the  fraternal  character  of  the  Associations*'  in 
these  words:  **  No  w  is  it  not  natural  that,  at  an  epoch  of  in- 
quietude and  of  religious  agitation  like  that  of  the  great 
Alexandrian  school,  the  number  of  these  societies  should 
be  considerable?  Ought  we  to  be  astonished  that  many 
men  and  women  abandoned  the  ofiicial  religion  which  had 
long  proved  itself  ineffectual  to  free  culture,  arid  to  the  de- 
velopment of  spontaneous,  fraternal  goodness  such  as  re- 
sponds to  the  innermost  aspirations  of  the  heart  ?  The 
Greek  soil  must  be  considered  the  veritable  cradle  of  this, 
religious  movement.  It  will  redound  to  the  inextingniah- 
able  honor  of  Greece  for  having  planted  such  examples  in 

M  AnodaJtioM  JUUgieuses  chet  lei  Qreet,  pp.  13^163. 

S6  Idem,  Preface,  p.  U.    **  Une  certalne  satisfaction  et  one  certaine  confiaoc*  / 

M  Bffoue  ArcMoloffique,  1866,  H.  pp.  820  and  227. 
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the  world,  before  the  appearanee  of  Gbristianitj."  M 
Wescher  continues:  **  The  common  fand  of  the  societies  was 
devoted  to  mutual  assistance  and  assurance,  destined  to  fur- 
nish advances  to  members  in  need,"  to  provide  for  them  in 
cases  of  sickness  and  defray  the  expenses  of  a  decent 
burial.""  Farther  along  he  says:  "The  members  were  a  , 
mutual  community,  one  with  another;  the  well-to-do  paid, 
the  indigent  received,  in  rotatory  form,  as  the  case  happened. 
Poverty  was  no  motive  of  exclusion."  This  last  declaration 
is  stoutly  met  by  M.  Foucart  who  says  it  is  based  solely ' 
upon  an  expression  of  Bangab6.  In  point  of  fact  this  com-  4 
mnnistic  mutuality  is  the  only  definition. ever  attached  to 
either  the  Greek  words ^ranoa or  Latin  collegium!  He  fnr-^ 
ther  quotes  from  Theophrastus,"  a  passage  in  rebuttal  which 
substantially  acknowledges  not  only,  that  the  eranoi  were 
mutual  sharers,  but  also  that  the  celebrated  successor  ta 
Plato  knew  all  about  them.  Not  discomfited  with  this  in- 
consistency he  drags  up  the  case  of  one  Lseocrates,  an  Athe* 
nian,  who  being  about  to  move  to  Megara  sells  his  house 
and  his  slaves,  charging  one  of  his  friends  with  the  task  of 
paying  and  settling  up  with  bis  creditors,  money  he  owes 
and  to  straighten  accounts  with  his  eranos.  It  does  not 
follow  from  this,  that  this  rich  man  was  even  a  member,  any 
more  than  was  Augustus  Csssar  a  member  of  the  many  col- 
legia  at  Rome  which  he  patronized  under  the  well  known 
name  of  CoUegia  Dermis  Augustalis,*^ 

The  whole  of  the  matter  is,  that  these  were  poor  working 
people's  societies  for  mutual  aid.  They  corresponded  very 
closely  indeed  to  our  trade  unions.  They  had  existed  from 
immemorial  times  as  trade  and  labor  societies  for  mutual 
support  and  were  almost  indentical  with  the  Roman 
colegia  on  which  we  have  devoted  a  chapter,  and  regard- 
inlg  which  evidences  in  inscriptions  and  otherwise,  are  over- 
whelming. Those  poor  people  did  not  work  all  day  at 
wearying  drudgery  and  then  labor  at  night  in  their  unions 
merely  for  religion's  sake  as  M.  Foucart  imagines.**    They 

^  H«re  Wescher  himself  is  nnsble  to  understand  that  the  fund  was  for  mem- 
ters  out  of  employment,  which  places  labor  at  the  bottom  of  their  organization^ 

28  Mevue  Arehiologique,  idem^  p.  226. 

»  Theophrastus,  Ethikoi  Karakteres,  17, 

80  Mommsen,  i)«  ColUgiU  et  Sodalidit  Ronumortan,  Gap.  V.,  De  CoUtgiit  laH 
tub  ImperiloribuM.    The  emperor  Augustus  was  of   conrse,  not  a  member  of  the 
trade  unions  b«t  he  befriended,  protected  and  patronized  some  of  their  labor 
vhile  a  g^e&t  many  of  them  he  suppressed. 
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had  to  combiDB  as  tLe  men  are  now  combining,  to  take 

measares  regarding  the  best  advantage  at  which  they  might 

on  the  morrow,  exchange  the  only  goods  they  possessed — 

their  labor — ^for  their  daily  bread.    Even  slaves,  when  al« 

owed,  sometimes  joined,  to  better  their  condition. 

So  much  for  the  eranoi.  The  thiasoi  were,  as  we  have 
described  them,  simply  olabs  of  the  eranoi  who  arranged 
and  conducted  the  little  banquets  and  social  amenities  which 
throughout  antiquity  seem  to  have  made  life  worth  living. 
These  thiasoi  corresponded  to  the  aodcUicia  of  the  Romans. 

We  have,  however,  in  our  description  of  the  Roman  trade 
unions,  shown  that  owing  to  the  severely  restrictive  and  cen- 
sorious laws,  the  unions,  toward  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era  were  compelled  to  assume  a  strongly  reli^ous 
and  pious  aspect  in  order  to  prevent  being  suppressed  by 
these  rigors,  after  the  servile  wars.  Precisely  the  same  in 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine  and  the  Islands  of  the  ^gean 
Sea;  because  all  these  provinces  from  about  B.  0.  200  had 
become  Roman  territory  by  conquest.  Any  law  touching 
them  at  Rome  in  the  Latin  tongue  was  as  rigorous  against 
them  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor  or  Canaan  in  the  Greek  or  He- 
brew, These  are  the  points  which  the  learned  Foncart  seems 
to  have  forgotten.  He  is  an  expert  as  an  epigraphist  but 
lacks  the  aptitude  of  the  comparative  sociologist.  The 
keen  preception  of  Mommsen  detected  and  cleared  up  the 
mystery  in  his  laws  on  the  Roman  trade  unions.** 

These  are  things  which  seem  strongly  to  support  our 
argument  that  a  spontaneous,  genuine  secret  movement  per- 
vaded the  Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew-speaking  countries  far 
and  wide  at  this  particular  epoch  of  the  advent  of  Christ. 
The  unity  and  brotherhood  shown  to  have  ei^isted  among 
the  secret  societies  is  almost  touching.  The  more  the  upper 
stratum  of  society  was  distracted  by  the  consequences  of 
the  competitive  system  having  failed,  on  a  trial  of  thousands 
of  generations,  the  more  completely  did  the  brotherly  love 
system  of  the  labor  unions  grow  into  usefulness,  through 
accord  and  mutual  support. 

There  is  an  example  of  this  seen  at  the  Piraeus.  The 
Phrygians  were  considered  barbarians  by  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans.  Their  patron  goddess  was  Cybele.     Liiders  reports 

A  A»ioe,  Reliff.  Chez.  Let,  Qrect.^  poMim.    Oae  comparison  of  them  with 
toUegia  of  the  Bsmans  M.  Fouo  «  rt  flndg  this  error  clearly  prored. 
»  De  CoUtffiU  ei  SodaliciU  Bofnuawrum.    Pattim. 
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that  in  the  Pirseus  alone,  sucb  was  the  harmony  among  the 
orgeons  and  thiasoi,  who  represented,  apparently  without 
the  least  jealousy  or  dispute,  many  nationalities  there,  that 
the  Phrygians  had  an  especial  temple  standing  close  by  the: 
great  temple  of  the  goddess  Metroon,  where  she  was  wor- 
shiped by  the  members  of  a  society  whose  members  called 
themselves  orgeones  and  thiasotes  on  the  inscription. 

It  reads  that  the  decrees  15  and  19  provide  that  strangers 
be  admitted  to  the  society.  One  of  the  officers  is  himself  a 
stranger.  In  the  list  of  officers,  one  is  a  tutelary  soter,  or 
savior  from  Troezen,  and  one,  Oephalion,  from  Heraclia,  So 
also  women  officiated  in  responsible  fbnctions  in  the  same 
society.**  At  the  Pirssus  was  the  thiasos  embracing  the  cult 
of  Serapis ;  of  Zeus  Labraundos,  Metroon  and  Cybele ;  of 
Heroistes,  Demos  Oollyte,  Apollo,  Nymph  Lycia  and  others.. 
Some  of  the  inscriptions  bear  date  of  B.  C.  324."  The  fact 
of  their  haying  lived  in  their  quiet  fraternal  way  so  many  ages 
organizing,  living  in  common,  teaching  as  they  went,  and 
constantly  inculcating  the  spirit  of  fraternity  as  it  were,  un- 
derground, while  overhead  in  the  great  competitive  world, 
kings,  nobles,  monev -changers,  and  politicians  w^re  fighting 
and  dashing  each  other  against  the  com  petitory  rocks  of  the 
Pagan  aristocracy,  is  of  itself,  strong  evidence  that  they 
were  the  real  planters  of  a  future  state  which  could  not  ob- 
tain in  the  open  world  w^ithout  a  revolution. 

Our  maxim  that  the  greater  the  organization  of  the  la- 
boring poor  into  a  brotherhood  for  common  help  the  higher 
will  be  the  pitch  of  human  enlightenment,  certainly  holds 
gooil  so  far  as  it  was  able  to  proceed  in  ancient  times.  Its 
corollary ;  the  higher  the  enlightenment  the  more  complete 
the  extinction  of  social  and  economical  grades,  cannot  be 
demonstrated  until  the  associative  energy  expressed  in  the 
premises  has  been  carried  far  enough  against  the  competi- 
tive system  to  reach  a  majority.  When  this  comes  to  pass 
the  conclusion  will  be  reached  that  the  intensity  of  human 
enlightenment  can  bo  tested  and  measured  by  the  quantity 
of  social  organization  of  this  hitherto  degraded  stratum  of 
society. 

The  whole  story  looks  as  it  the  oflFering  of  ignominy,  of 
Bethlehem,  foresaw  these  thvee  great  truths  20  centurie* 

81  Laden,  Die  IHonysichm  KHuttler,  pp.  14, 16. 
84  Idem,  p.  19. 
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ahead,  wben  he  boldly  took  np  the  unionist's,  culture  of  a 
dozen  deities,  their  social  methods,  their  fraternal,  interact- 
ing love,  their  meek,  silent  humility  and  secret  work,  brought 
them  grandly  forth  from  their  obscurity,  proclaimed  with 
an  irresistible  eloquence  and  pathos  the  oosolute  equality 
of  man  and  succeeded  before  the  quarrelsome  competitive  sys- 
tem, its  toadies  and  obsequious  devotees,  could  bring  him, 
like  all  the  rest  to  the  gibbet,  in  unifying  all  their  gods  into 
one  god  and  forcing  the  vast  movement  upward  into  view 
and  final  adoption  by  the  world.  The  failure  of  royalty  and 
empire  which  at  his  time  began  to  be  seen  in  the  states  of 
•Greece,  Italy  and  western  Asia,  proved  his  words  that  **  a 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand ; "  and  this  cele- 
•brated  apothegm  from  his  lips  is  now  being  used,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  by  the  labor  organizations  of  the  19th 
century.  Mutual  fraternity  and  arbitration  of  difficulties 
without  resort  to  violence  or  other  overt,  unchristian  acts 
is  proved  by  unions  of  trades  to  be  everywhere  productive 
•of  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  lines  between  the  followers  of  the  movement  and  its 
opponents. were  definitely  and  very  distinctly  drawn.  He 
that  is  not  for  us  is  against  us.**  This  again  has  become  a 
common  maxim  among  the  trade  and  labor  societies  of  mod- 
ern times ;  so  much  so,  that  the  investigation  of  the  charac- 
ter of  applicants  for  membership  is  found  necessary  before 
admission. 

The  law  of  Solon  had  provided  for  the  free  organization 
of  burial  societies  among  the  Athenian  poor.  He  called 
them  homotaphoi.  There  were  the  communists  who  en- 
joyed their  meals  at  a  common  table.  The  law  and  the 
language  knew  them  as  sussitoi.  These  also  were  numer- 
ous in  Palestine  and  elsewhere  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  But  it  is  certain  that  they  were  labor 
unions ;  for  Liiders,'^  speaking  in  general  terms  says  that 
the  brotherhood  who  partook  with  each  other  at  the  com- 
mon table  did  this  as  a  moral  custom  and  that  the  custom 
was  common  throughout  the  ancient  world;  and  in  the 
larger  societies  received  an  especial  character.  There 
were  even  societies  of  privateers,  of  Phoenician  or  Canaan- 

»  Luke,  XI.  17:  MaXhem,  XII.  25 ;  Mark,  HI.  25. 
M  MaOuw^  xii.  80;  Mcark^  ix.  40. 

S7  Dionuseh,  KQmtler,  S.  4,  5.    '^  Ansser  diesen  klelneren,  ansBchlieMlich  pri 
iTftten  Zwecken  dieunndenGenossenRCliaften  gab  es  ScbiCTer— und  nadelsyereine." 
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lie  origin  of  course ;  for  these  were  the  most  formidable  of 
ancient  brigands  and  freebooters.  But  Solon  also  per- 
mitted such  secret  organization  at  Athens.'" 

Ltiders  expressly  states  that  there  existed  universally 
an  organization  caUed  by  the  Greeks  deipna  apo  symboles* 
It  was  an  eraTwa  or  labor  union ;  and  "'  stretched  from 
high  antiquity  into  the  second  half  of  the  4th  century  of 
our  era,  when  at  the  Council  of  Laodicea  it  was  forbid- 
den."** Our  statement  that  the  eranoi  and  thiasoi  were 
in  reality  one  and  the  same  thing/*  the  eranos  being  the 
labor  or  business  part  of  the  admimstration,  and  the  thia- 
S08  that  part  attending  to  the  entertainments,  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  Lfiders,*^  who  expressly  says  their  identity  as 
well  as  functions  were  mixed ;  and  necessarily,  since  the 
eranos  not  only  paid  the  expenses  of  its  own  business  with 
the  members,  attending  to  the  procurement  of  situations 
for  members  out  of  employment  and  to  the  burial  and' 
other  expenses,  but  also  helped  pay  the  costs  of  the  con- 
Tivialities. 

Thus,  the  self-evident  fact  that  the  eranoi  and  the  thi- 
nsoi  which  were  one  and  the  same  everywhere,  being 
made  apparent,  we  come  to  the  further  proof  of  their  ex- 
istence in  great  numbers  in  Asia  Minor,  Palestine  and 
Syria.  Liiders  remarks  that  from  the  Hellenic  peninsula 
the  organizations  there  planted,  spread  into  the  islands 
and  Asia  Minor  where  tiieir  relics  are  found  still  more 
numerous  than  in  Gbreece.^'  Still  it  is  well  known  that  at 
the  Pirseus  or  seaport  of  Athens,  at  Eleusis  and  many 
other  places,  including  the  Laurian  silver  mines  in  Attica 
they  must  also  have  flourished  in  large  numbers ;  although 
their  tendency  to  cultivate  the  principle  of  universal 
brotherhood  was  frowned  upon  by  the  outside  world. 

We  must  introduce  here  the  quite  singular  but  perfectly 
natural  fact  that  wherever  the  unions  were  thoroughly 
established  and,  so  to  speak,  nested  together,  the  Christian 
church  was  sure  to  first  plant  itself.  Thus  Pergamus,  the 
seat  of  the  great  uprising  of  workingmen  under  Aristoni- 

M  Vide  B5ckli,  Staatihauskalt,  I.  762.    Lobeck,  Aglaopk,  p.  806. 
•9  Lttders,  IHonyich.  KHmstUr,  S.  7. 
40  Consult  p.  456,  chapter  xxi. 

<i  Dionjfteh.  KHrut.,  S.  7.    "  Beide  Arten  von  eranos  soheinen  sclion  In  sehr  ' 
Cr&her  Zeft  mit  den  thiasoten  Vereinen  vennischt  worden  sii  sein. 
«s  2He  Dionytickm  K-OmUr,  8. 13. 
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rusinB.  0.  133-129,**  became  the  mellow  ground  wherein 
the  early  Chiistians  planted  and  on  which  they  reared 
one  of  their  most  celebrated  churches.  The  laboring 
people  were  in  trouble  at  the  time  of  this  uprising — one 
of  t^e  bloodiest  on  record.  They  possessed  organizations 
throughout  the  country  which  they  wer^  enjoying  in  ap- 
parent peace,  when  they  were  startled  by  that  paltroon 
act  of  Attains  IV.  deeding  at  his  death,  &e  whole  king- 
dom to  the  Romans.  Fearing  lest  they  be  seized  by  the 
hated  Romans  and  reduced  to  slavery,  they  unanimously 
joined  the  pretender.  But  there  were  inscriptions 
showing  that  the  Pergamenian  working  people  were  en- 
joying a  thrifty  organization  dating  from  high  antiquity 
down  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 

Cappadocia  which  did  not  fall  into  Roman  hands  until 
A.  D.  17,  was  ako  one  of  the  early  posts  of  the  Christians. 
The  first  epistle  of  Si  Peter  bears  this  name.  Here  too 
the  labor  brotherhoods  had  a  strong  foothold.  This  is 
rendered  certain  by  the  recent  discovery  of  several  of 
their  slabs  and  monuments  bearing  inscriptiona  Laodi- 
cia  was  also  a  stronghold  of  both  the  unions  and  the 
early  Christians.  This  place,  together  with  Ephesus  and 
Hieropohs,  is  where  were  founded  the  seven  Apocalyptic 
churches.**  The  early  church  found  mellow  soil  among 
the  brotherhoods  of  the  eranoi  and  thiasoi. 

Apamea  near  Antioeh,  the  birthplace  of  Eunus,  insti- 
gator of  the  greatest  of  all  the  slave  uprisings,  was  also 
Sie  cradle  of  one  of  the  early  churches.**    We  have,  in  " 

our  account  of  this  great  strike  shown  that  Eunus  and 
his  men  seemed  both  to  be  deeply  imbued  with  the  every- 
where present  idea  of  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  redeem  the 
WDrld,  and  also  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  methods 
of  secret  organization.  His  knowledge  of  the  auspices, 
and  plan  of  organization  were  really  at  the  base  of  his  suc- 
cess. These  things,  added  to  inscriptions  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  labor  unions  of  an  antiquity  coeval  with  this 
great  servile  war,  show  very  plainly  why  Christianity  took 
root  so  readily  in  those  regions  of  Asia« 

tt  See  chap.  z.  p.  242.    ArisUmicuSy  giving  a  fall  sketch  of  the  eyent. 

44  St.  Paul,  CoUoiHaMt  IV.  16,  alludes  to  it  where  he  asks  that  his  letter  be 
(Bhown  to  the  brethren  in  the  church  of  Laodicia. 

45  EevelatioM,  i.  11.  John  here  also  speaks  of  Uie  church  of  Pergamns  a» 
one  of  the  seven. 
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Rhodes  was  als6  one  of  the  places  where  Christianity 
established  itself,  although  its  successes  there  hate  been 
sad.  But  of  all  spots  in  the  World  Rhodes  seems  to  have 
been  oUe  of  the  most  J)roliflo  in  those  queer  inscriptions 
indicating  a  great  labor  organisation  in  ancient  times. 
They  existed  in  great  numbers  on  this  island.^  The 
abundance  of  these  inscriptions  found  in  Bhodes  and  at 
Piraeus,  have  attracted  much  attention  from  the  archaeolo- 
gists of  late.  The  fact  is,  the  societies  being  mostly  era- 
noi  or  labor  unions  and  enjoying  in  common  brotherhood, 
the  scanty  proceeds  of  their  toil,  had  for  many  ages,  pre- 
pared the  ground  for  the  new  plant;  consequently  it  was 
found  mellow  and  in  readipess  for  the  greater  Messiah 
when  at  last  he  really  arrived. 

But  one  of  the  most  interesting  centers  of  the  early 
church  was  Apamea,  the  birthplace  of  Eunus,  the  great 
slave-king  of  Siciljr,  Athenion,  hero  of  the  second  Sicilian 
strike-war,  and  Saint  Paul  the  most  famous  of  the  apostles 
of  Jesus.  Thi^  city,  not  far  from  Na2»reth,  was  a  hive  of 
free  labor  organizations  until  stricken  by  the  Roman  con- 
quest. It  gave  birth  to  three  of  the  most  wonderful  char- 
acters of  the  history  of  the  lowly  and  being  warmed  up 
in  the  old  cult  of  the  communes,  easily  became  the  seat 
of  an  early  Christian  church. 

Another  significant  fact  may  here  by  inentioued  that 
Plato  takes  Socrates  down  to  the  Piraeus  among  the  com- 
mui^l  fratemitiep  of  the  working  people  where  he  and 
his  friends  remained  for  days,  as  it  were,  in  this  socialis- 
tic atmosphere.  They  there  dispussed  and  drew  up  the 
whole  of  Plato's  most  celebrated  work — the  Republic^ 
Socrates  was  himself  a  member  and  this  may  acoQUUt  ior 
Plato's  uotion.*' 

Sumniing  uj>  the  mass,  We  find  five  great  revo\uti,ot^»*^ 


«roaB  d«itf 68.    M.  WeRchuf  in  the  Revue  ArOiiologiqfU,  tmi,  to^^^Vv^  W*  •^^ 

island  of  Bhodev.  ■^*'^!^^' aP  -.«?o2^ 

i^ Plaio,  Bepublie,  1. 1,  iociwltoe ta^i:  *» Y«gte^a»y  I  went  ^^  ^^^^^      ^.'^ce^^* 
^^  ^  Glftiikon.  All8t9n'/i  ton,  to  wPwWp  tb^  dirinUy  iS?>v  ».         "C^^^V*  o\^'«>L 
val."'  This  ttitelarypatroiies^yM  Artemis,  Bister  to  ApoUo?^^'^^   iPJ^^L-C^fx^*^ 
•un-worslOp  (eets  cUnpler  on  lid  Betmur).    She  ranbe^d  wltW^^^^^?^  * A^  <^  1'^^ 
F^?^?*'*'*  Cybele.  qew«.  MiBerv*,^^nder  w^iow  to  w*ii^    '^'^^>^'^^  0^ 
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characters,  aside  from  kings  and  men  in  absolute  power, 
like  Lycurgus,  Numa  and  Solon.  These  five  men  repre- 
sent the  labor  of  five  active  lives  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  human  conditions  on  a  large  scale.  They  are 
Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Spartacus  and  Jesus. 

Socrates  and  Jesus,  the  first  and  the  last,  seem  like  an 
incarnation  of  two  great  goodnesses  in  one.  The  analogy 
from  beginning  to  end  is  wonderful.  Both  were  sons  of 
humble  mechanics — one  a  marble-cutter,  the  other  a  car- 
penter. Both  were  surrounded  by  communes  of  the  se- 
cret eranoi,  and  probably  both  were  members.  Both 
preached  quietly  to  their  deciples,  occasionally  addressing 
open-air  mass  meetings.  Both  were  betrayed  by  the  per- 
fidy of  their  own  pretended  converts  and  suffered  death 
on  the  plea  of  coiTupting  the  morals  which  the  ethics  of 
the  same  Pagan  faith  had  fostered  and  grown,  out  of  the 
hideous  philosophy  of  human  slavery.  The  result  to  the 
human  race,  of  these  parallel  Hves  and  martyrdoms  has 
been  altogether  incalculable. 

Plato,  the  admirer  of  Socrates,  dared  not  follow  his 
master. 

Aristotle,  borrowing  from  Anaxagoras  and  Kapila,  laid 
the  foundation  of  human  improvement,  with  great  pre- 
cision, upon  the  scientific  ground-work  of  mechanics.  His 
ideas,  restored  by  Bacon,  are  those  which  the  world  is 
now  foDowing. 

Spartacus,  the  greatest  representative  of  the  purely  iras- 
cible, the  most  sublime  character  and  type  of  the  lower 
philosophy  of  resistance,  who  careered  on  the  ground  of 
*^  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  last,  and  just 
anterior  to  the  great  carpenter,  was  a  shepherd,  humble 
and  without  ambitions,  but  because  implicated  with  an 
age  of  injustice  wherein  *^  opportunity  makes  the  man,'' 
magnetized,  split  asunder,  almost  conquered  the  world, 
which  in  his  day  was  Rome. 

Jesus,  who  before  coming  to  proper  age,  is  said  to  have 
studied "diUgently,  seems  to  have  shaped  his  life-course 
from  the  results  of  lessons  gained  by  these  predecessors. 
He  accepted  the  acceptable  and  sten^y  refused  that  which 
bore  no  promise  of  contributing  to  the  establishment  of 
a  heaven  on  earth.  He  gained  his  great  triumph  over 
slavery  by  adjusting  the  three  mor^  impulses  of  Plato 
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and  the  dialecticians — irascibilitj,  cononpiscence,  sympa- 
thy. He  soothed  the  jarring  bitterness  of  the  furst  by 
coaxing  cbncupiscenoe  from  its  ancient  realm  and  bring- 
ing it  down  to  "  want;'*  and  married  them  together  by 
the  tie  of  sympathy,  the  impulse  most  matured  by  the  so- 
cial unions;  and  there  formed  the  stronghold  of  his  doc- 
trine from  beginning  to  end. 

Plato,  the  ancient  mouth-piece  of  them  all,  as  he  is 
resurrected  in  Neo-Platonism,  after  a  test  of  7,000  gener- 
ations, must  be  placed,  by  those  engaged  in  the  labor 
problem  of  to-day,  as  an  extraordinary  tissue  of  harmony 
and  absurdity.  He  wanted  the  better  (or  individuaX),  to 
overcome  the  multitude  (or  worse).*^ 

The  experience  of  these  7,000  generations  since  Plato, 
forces  the  now  living  family  of  mankind  to  pronounce  an 
opposite  opinion.  It  is  the  masses  who  are  "  beautiful,** 
(as  Plato  used  that  word);  while  the  individu^  proves 
himself  constantly  to  be  the  lying,  bribe-taking,  merchant- 
able ""  sell-out"  and  under-dealer;  ready  as  a  rule,  under  the 
competitive  system,  for  any  trade,  seditiously  corrupt, 
planning  schemes  of  jobbery;  and  he  has  actually  to  be 
watched  by  the  honest  masses. 

Plato  wanted  slaves.  His  slave  system,  large  already, 
during  his  life-time  was  small  compared  with  its  huge- 
ness after  his  philosophy  was  promulgated  and  its  influ- 
ence extended  to  the  Roman  conquests.  Before  his  time, 
slaves  were  the  children  of  the  citizens.  Soon  after  him, 
Rome  in  her  enormous  conquests,  turned  the  vast  popu- 
lations of  that  age  into  rebellious  slaves,  and  the  world 
became  almost  depopulated.  This  master  not  only  wanted 
degraded  slaves,  but  he  laid  down  laws  for  them,  consign- 
ing them  to  death  by  torture  for  unpremeditated  homicide 
while  the  master  was  allowed,  if  he  murdered  a  slave,  to 
be  tried  by  his  friends,  acquitted  and  no  stigma  inflicted 
upon  his  name ;  and  Plato  lays  down  a  law  to  that  effect.** 

The  entire  enhghtenment  of  our  modem  age  repudiates 

48  LawB,  I.  8,  4,  Bekker,  Lond.  ed. 

4*  LaiM,  IX.  D,  More  on  Plato's  views  of  Slavery  will  be  found  as  foUowB: 
Breeding  mean  with  me>i n  and  best  with  best.  Bepublic .  V.  8,  Great  fear  of  slave 
uprising  in  consequence  of  tiie  systeoi.  acknowledged.- IX..  5, /d  •  ••Abject 
race;'-  Sla teamen,  AH-.  Necessary  to  possess  slaves.  Law,  Yl.  10-  A.incuUuTal 
slaves,  Latcs^  Vjl.  18;  For  homicide  the  slave  must  invariably  die  •  VTcferably  by 

£*/*S*"^v/'"*''*'  ^^'  ®J  ^"^"^^  punishment  must  be  •♦c^«^n,"  te,  vea»eance.  X^*** 
XI.  2,  10,  Jin.  "* 
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this  as  unfairness,  relegating  the  slave  system  to  a  realiu 
of  low  barbarity.  On  hvuaan  slavery,  the  pubsequeixt  world 
has  emphatically  pronounced  against  Plato's  views ;  atid 
£h^  little  investigating  mites  of  Aristotle,  and  the  work- 
ing elements  of  Jesus,  are  banishing  it  from  the  earth* 

Flato  wanted  war.^  He  laid  many  {>ld^  and  laws  ttpon 
his  tlieory  of  external  strife,  wishing  onlv  education  and 
mutuality  within.  Neo-PLatotiism  tool^  u  up,  and  in  b)dB- 
phemous  contradiction  to  the  teai^h^r,  endorsed  ii  and 
actuaBy  engrafted  this  Pagan  precept  into  the  mild  and 
peaceful  system  ol  Jesus. 

Thingd  have  not  turned  out  tp  0ubstan;tiatd  thesd  coun- 
sels of  the  great  philosopher.  Wars  the  people  iiad;  and 
the  wars  made  a  million  slaves.  Eunus,  Athenioni  and 
Spartacus  resented  by  warring  back.;  and  when  the  world, 
devastated  by  combined  horrors  of  war  and  slavery,  got 
time  to  bl'eathe  and  recruit,  another  slave-war  struck  man- 
kind even  in  onr  divil  rebellion,  with  the  final  result  to  fit 
the  conviction  that  the  peace  plan  of  Jesus  was  correct. 

Plato  wanted  it  imderstood  and  implicitly  believed  that 
all  things  spring  from  the  most  high,  the  mythical  and 
invisible  inhabitants  of  Ouranos ;  and  that  men  derived 
existence,  and  were  watched  over  from  those  heights 
in  the  vaulted  dome  of  heaven,  the  Olympian  abodes — 
whence  an  endless  chain  of  priestcraft. 

Neo-Platonidm  engrafted  these  absurdities  into  a  Chris- 
tian dogma. 

Modem  common  sense,  backed  by  science,  with  its  in- 
numerable tools  proving  the  true  laws  of  nature,  finds 
the  tacts  to  be  the  exact  reverse  of  the  Platonic  dogma, 
and  is  wheeling  us  back  to  the  physioism  of  Aristotle,  that 
it  is  the  little  things  and  the  little  men  and  women  who 
perform  all  works,  who  produce  all  that  is  produced ; 
that  it  is  not  the  great,  conjured  to  be  so  in  the  elastic 
imagination,  who  accomplish  anything,  but  the  infinites- 
simals  that  do  it  all 


M  Republic^  Tii.  Tiii.  Polemarcb  Ic  made  to  m  that  Jastice  consists  in  do- 
ing good  to  friends  and  evil  to  enemies.  Socrfttes  ■noweirer,  ih  an  ironieal  sally 
of  moMi  reasoning  demoUstaoi  Polemafch's  lofiic.  wheettng  him  anto  the  (^eat 
thesis  of  Jedus  waiclt  now  provea  to  be  the  Idea  that  alone  can  prevail:  de^ 
MoWiew,  ▼.  48,44,211:  J^n,  xv.  17.  J^rat  EpitOe  of  John,  ii.  10.  11.  Tlw 
atnti-irar  teachinirs  of  Jasua  ate  aetivelj  fopcini^  these  horrors  from  the  earth 
jQiit  «8  chaMel  shiverf  has  bean  toreed  out  of  «xisteBce  and  wsges  slavery  is  fast 


following. 
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Jesus,  if  we  read  him  ri^htlj,  appears  to  have  been  less 
a  Platcniii^  i^aki  an  Atisto^tolilm  Aod  #ii«ii  hecoines  to  be 
preached  in  otir  ptdpits  from  labor  pjoints  of  view,  there 
wis  be  found  htdidreds  dt  teKt6  whose  meamn^,  long 
dmothered,  will  ftuni^h  substatioe  «nougii  to  S(UTe  thoi 
problem.*' 

BmaneipatsoE  eame  from  C&ifistianity/'  The  great 
principle  of  mutual  love  among  aU  men  was  tiie  reaUj 
orijpbMd  idea  and  pi*aGtical  work  of  Jesiai.  He  taught » 
new  doetrine->^-a  peaceful  plan  of  siBkhmtion. 

Spartaeus,  Who  repres^duted  the  old  method  d  allevia* 
tion  fhttn  suffering,  based  troon  the  irsAcible  principle 
>^ith  its  virars  and  bloodshed^  was,  beyond  all  cavil,  tilie 
highest  Vpe  of  thikt  oulture.  He  w»8  0f id^tij  informed 
on  the  great  wars  of  Viriathus,  £untts,  Atbenion  and  per- 
haps IMmBlDoB.  Bu%  in  both  opportunity  and  military 
aptitude  Spartacus  surpassed  them  alL  JSe  Iog^  Biit 
after  the  nnllion  cruoi&donB  ci  his  own  «nd  a  few  gener- 
ations precedcug  him,  and  %he  eztonnoos  lesefons  whid^  his 
own  and  his  predecessors'  blows  had  aittoxdxtistored  to 
emel,  concupiscent  Ronxe,  who  shaH  ha^e  the  temerity  to 
say  that  tibese  blows,  crueifixionB,  bloody  scenes  and  awfoi 
lessons  did  not  go  far,  very  far,  toward  shi^ng  the  «oiivio- 
tions  of  Jesus,  who  but  continued  the  great  conflict  vn<h 
his  miider  leadeiship  T 

Modem  progress^  which  has  almost  outgrown  chattel 
slavery,  still  seems  quite  undecided  in  regard  to  the  plan 
of  Spe^acus ;  and  might  even  yet  swing  back  upon  it,  were 
it  n6t  for  the  stem,  inexorable  hold  which  Jesus  main- 
tains in  the  wreck  of  his  tortured,  pxiest-ridden  temples 
— ^and  this  hold  is  the  hope  of  the  future ;  for  his  plan  ap- 
plies with  Wonderful  harmony  to  the  investigations  and 
expeiiments  of  Aristotle. 

Plato  wanted  the  unequivocal  mingling  of  religion  and 
politics.** 

61  Th«re  «rf  vuinjr'^zpressloii?  i»Qorded  in  the  New  Testament  which  are  vagatt 
In  meaning  ahd  mast  remain  so  nntfl  better  onAentood.  AHet  t^ls  tbey  tntif 
ht  ased  by  mialMeiv  «fi  tiie  gQ«pAi»  is  the  labor  m«)?eBieB^. 

u  €oqu>*re  Canon  Lightfoot,  0»  the  OoUossiant,  p .  921 :  Bockh,  Vie  LaurUehm 
JBfttberberffwaw.  Httodraat  -of  tte  mosi  eandid  atthon  ttdknouthsO^  tluit  ft  was 
Iht  QlirifaaB  ontt  wAlck  ftotUy  tQUgbl  tewa  this  teirible  inaUtntiou.  In  gojiiu, 
paganism  had  also  to  go.  Bnt  aa  we  stady  the  origin  and  coiirse  of  evenrtaSra 
moat  aolmQwiedge  that  the  blow  agmiast  slarenr  haa  been  struck  before  the  ad- 
Tent  of  Vbriat.  He  II  wait  who  UMd  alATery  «y  tenpeitag  tlie  ipirit  «r  kxama 
fciadneaa. 
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Modem  statesmen,  notwithstanding  the  ahnost  desper- 
ate struggles  of  priest-power  to  hold  firm  this  Pagan  grip, 
are  now  steadily  disestablishing  state  and  church;  and 
the  verdict  of  enlightenment  both  in  the  realm  of  science 
and  sociology,  is  to  cast  overboard,  as  worthless  and  per- 
nicious, this  old  idea  of  Plato  and  let  religion  and  politics 
each  take  their  course  alone.  Jesus  not  only  separated 
church  from  state  by  admonishing  the  typical  money- 
changers, but  he  said:  **  Bender  unto  Csesar^'etc.  The 
Ceesar  here  referred  to,  was  the  mild  Augustus,  whose 
reign  was,  in  political  respects,  a  model,  and  a  glory  to 
Borne. 

Plato  wanted  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.** 
He  encouraged  hatreds  even  in  his  **  city  of  the  Blessed," 
and  trained  an  army  of  both  women  and  men  to  the  science 
of  fierce  contention. 

*^  Besist  not  evil,"  the  law  of  the  mechanic  of  Nazareth, 
has  so  far  supplanted  these  savage  doctrines,  that  already 
the  trade  unions  and  other  social  and  labor  organizations 
in  many  countries,  are  discussing  and  planning  to  resist 
against  men  of  Plato's  class,  on  grounds  that  ikej  them- 
selves are  forced  to  become  innocent  victims  of  a  hateful 
idea  which  pits  them,  like  Spartacus  and  the  gladiators^ 
against  their  fellow  men,  who  have  given  them  no  cause 
for  offense. 

Yet  all  things  considered,  the  world  cannot  afford  to 
belittle  Plato,  the  father  of  idealism ;  even  though  many 
of  his  time-serving  thoughts  are  passing  away.  His  mind 
was  too  great  for  his  age  and  his  weaknesses  were  but 
subterfuges  which  saved  him  to  a  good  old  age  while 
bolder  men  were  martyred  in  comparative  youth. 

But  Aristotle  who  began  with  microscopic  things,  whose 
mind,  a  consension  of  Kapila,  of  Anaxagoras,  of  Empedo- 
cles,  of  Parmenides,  of  Zeno,  of  Plato  himself,  is,  as  the 
world  grows  old  and  wise,  and  as  light  gleams  in  upon 
intelligence,  beaming  more  bnUiantly  witib  each  decade; 
and  this  great  man's  thoughts  are  laying  bare  the  in- 
crusted  truth  and  leading  to  the  final,  perfected  philoso- 
phy.   Aristotle's  is  the  mind  which  draws  ever  nearer  as 

^    M  Laws,  book  VI.  cap.  7,  Bekk.,  It  was  always  so  in  the  ancient  code.    Neo- 
Platonism  and  the  Nicine  'Decrees  afterward  succeeded  In  getting  this  old  Paj^an 
thing  back  into  the  Christian  chnrch  where  it  s^ill  remninp,  in  some  conntries. 
64  Plato,  Justice,  5 ;  Hepublic^  pounm ;  Laws,  in  many  placet;. 


THE   QREAT  AMISTOTLE. 


Jesus,  who  planted  among  the  communes  and  laborers 
all  that  was  good  and  pure,  but  wlioee  beautiful  works 
,  have  been  almost  banished  by  the  proud  old  paganism 
still  adhering  in  his  temples,  departed  only  to  return;  for 
these  growing  squadrons  of  the  modem  mitee  foretell  that 
lie  i^  Ueeting  back  to  assume  command  of  a  great  army 
of  unreconciled  but  longing  intelligenoes,  which  the  an- 
cient working  people  quickened,  and  which  the  suns  of  two 
thousand  jeare  have  mellowed  for  the  harvesb 


